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Abticle  L— science   AND  MIRACLE. 

In  eveiy  diBcnssion  it  is  desirable  to  start  from  admitted 
facts,  npoD  which  all  agree.  When  this  is  done,  then  any  con- 
clusions which  are  f  onnd  to  be  inevitable  and  necessary  deduc- 
tions from  those  facts  are  sure  of  acceptance. 

In  Geometry,  for  example,  we  start  from  certain  fundamental 
p06tnlates,  which  are  so  seM-evident  that  one  might  almost  be 
pardoned  for  calling  them  truisms,  and  even  rather  trivial  tru- 
isms at  that ;  and  we  might  at  first  sight,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to 
doubt  that  any  worthy  results  could  follow  from  the  combina- 
tion of  such  universally  acknowledged  and  superficial  facts. 
Every  one  knows  such  facts,  and  they  have  always  been  known 
and  acted  upon  by  eveiy  reasoning  being.  It  scarcely  seems 
possible  that  any  thing  of  value  can  come  from  merely  formu- 
lating and  combining  them.  But  yet  it  is  by  just  such  com- 
bination of  admitted  facts  in  sound  logical  sequence,  that  eveiy 
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science  has  been  built  up,  and  the  conclusions  thus  formed  are 
found  to  be  really  valuable,  and  by  no  means  superficial  or  seM- 
evident.  We  thus  very  soon  learn  the  lesson  that  no  fact  is 
trivial  or  insignificant.  Indeed,  without  this  conviction  the 
discovery  of  new  facts  would  lose  all  significance,  and  the 
physical  experimenter  would  labor  without  inducement.  For 
what  is  any  physical  fact  by  itself,  but  a  detached  stone  of 
the  Temple  of  Science  ?  It  is  because  that  stone  has  a  place  in 
the  structure  that  it  possesses  value,  and  the  structure  itself  is 
the  result  of  related  facts,  which  we  call  conclusions.  These 
conclusions  we  are  obliged  to  accept  as  expressing  true  relations, 
if  we  can  detect  no  flaw  in  the  logical  sequence.  Thus,  if 
any  one  seeks  to  assault  the  conclusions  of  Geometry,  he  will 
be  led  inevitably  to  an  attack  on  one  or  more  of  the  fundar 
mental  postulates.  So  long  as  these  stand  firmly  on  the  solid 
ground  of  universal  consent,  he  will  attack  in  vain.  The  seM- 
evident  truth  of  these  is  the  enduring  foundation  of  the  struc- 
ture. 

Now,  in  what  I  have  to  say,  I  wish  to  follow  this  method. 
If  I  depart  from  it  without  warning,  it  shall  at  least  be  uncon- 
sciously, and  I  shall  be  obliged  to  any  one  who  may  find  me 
wandering.  I  intend  to  lay  down  first  my  premises.  If  they 
are  accepted,  I  shall  endeavor  to  proceed  from  them  in  what 
seems  to  me  sound  logical  sequence,  and  point  out  those  conclu- 
sions which  appear  to  me  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the  prem- 
ises. These  premises  are  veiy  old.  I  do  not  bring  forward  any 
new  facts.  As  Prof.  Newcomb  has  remarked:  "The  widest 
generalizations  of  modern  science,  in  so  far  as  they  have  modi- 
fied the  older  theories  of  the  nature,  origin,  and  destiny  of  man, 
are  reached  by  looking  upon  well-known  facts  from  a  difierent 
point  of  view,  rather  than  by  discovering  new  facts."  Nor  are 
my  conclusions  new.  Far  from  it.  They  are  very  old.  But 
I  would  not  tax  your  patience  only  to  arrive  at  old  conclusions 
from  old  facts,  if  I  did  not  sincerely  think  that  the  method  and 
argument  employed  have  in  them  somewhat  that  is  fresh  in  the 
logic  and  point  of  view.  Nor  do  I  seek  to  arrive  at  these  con- 
clusions. They  are  simply  the  conclusions  to  which  I  am 
forced  by  my  premises.  If  they  happen  to  be  old  I  cannot 
help  it.     I  would  rather  they  were  new.     This  is  but  another 
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illufltration  of  the  fact  that  truth  is  one,  though  the  roads  to  it 
are  many.  But  to  arrive  even  at  old  conclusions  by  a  new 
road  must  be  of  interest  and  may  even  be  of  value,  as  affording 
fresh  points  of  view,  even  to  those  already  satisfied  of  the  truth 
of  the  conclusions  themselves.  To  those  not  thus  satisfied,  the 
fact  that  these  conclusions  are  thus  independently  verified  from 
another  standpoint,  and  by  another  mode  of  procedure,  may 
seem  worthy  of  reflection.  These,  especially,  I  would  ask  to 
scrutinize  my  premises  and  logic,  for,  if  in  any  case  of  dissent, 
they  find  themselves  irresistibly  driven  back  upon  the  prem- 
ises, my  object  is  accomplished. 

My  premises  are  by  no  means  self-evident,  and  about  them  I 
am  willing  that  the  war  may  wage,  secure  in  the  final  result,  as 
all  of  them  have  been  practically  decided  and  accepted  by  the 
common  sense  of  intelligent  men. 

I  postulate  first  —  Newton's  law  of  gravitation,  that  every 
particle  of  matter  in  the  universe  attracts  every  other  particle 
with  a  force  directly  as  the  mass  and  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  distance. 

It  will  be  well  to  pause  and  consider  this  postulate  before 
proceeding.  I  wish  to  waive  all  discussions  as  to  "law"  and 
"matter  "  and  "  force  "  and  "  mass."  In  general  terms  this  law 
states  that  the  entire  universe  is  in  some  way  so  related  in  all  its 
parts  that  any  change  of  state  wherever  located,  is  a  change 
throughout  the  whole  extent.  However  we  may  differ  about 
the  significance  of  terms,  it  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  on  aU 
hands  that  this  general  statement  expresses  more  or  less  per- 
fectly a  truth. 

The  entire  Universe !  What  did  Newton,  what  does  any 
mortal  not  gifted  with  omniscience,  know  about  the  entire  Uni- 
verse? Evidently  no  man  can  make  such  a  statement  as  an 
ascertained  fact,  but  only  as  an  inference — and  it  is  an  inference 
only.  It  has  been  found  to  be  true,  wherever  examination  has 
probed.  Its  logical  consequences  have  been  proved  to  be  true 
when  extended  to  every  member  of  the  solar  system.  It  has 
thus  enabled  us  to  tell  the  past  and  foretell  the  future.  Step 
by  step  the  cumulation  of  evidence  has  gone  on,  till  conviction, 
full  and  irresistible  as  the  most  rigid  demonstration  could  ever 
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command,  has  been  forced  upon  the  minds  of  all  intelligent 
men.  There  has  come  at  last  a  point  where  we  have  risen  to 
another  inference, —  an  inference  from  an  inference, — and  we 
now  say,  " Nature  must  be  uniform."  " Must  be" !  That  is, 
we  infer  and  demand  such  uniformity.  We  conclude  that 
what  is  thus  true  wherever  we  can  look,  wherever  we  can  test, 
wherever  we  have  looked  or  tested,  with  not  a  single  excep- 
tion in  any  man's  experience,  or  in  the  history  of  the  race ; 
which  holds  true  through  all  the  past  of  the  earth,  and  which 
is  the  key  of  the  future ;  which  is  the  basis  of  all  that  systemar 
tized  and  related  knowledge  which  we  call  Science ;  the  founda- 
tion of  system  in  every  department  of  human  investigation ; 
which  has  never  put  us  to  mental  confusion  in  any  of  the 
myriad  points  at  which  science  touches  life  and  action — must 
be  true  every  where  and  at  all  times.  Is  true  now,  always  has 
been,  always  will  be  true. 

This  belief,  this  inference  from  an  inference,  we  claim  as  a 
sure  possession.  Very  properly  and  justly  we  refuse  to  even  en- 
tertain any  idea  which  controverts  it.  Upon  no  plea  can  we  give 
it  up.  For,  by  so  doing,  more,  we  are  convinced,  would  be  lost 
than  gained.  In  order  to  thus  reconcile  one  outstanding  diflS- 
culty,  we  should  introduce  an  untold  multitude  of  discords. 
We  boldly  say —  "  No  I  The  plea  you  urge  cannot  be  admitted, 
We  hold  the  difficulty  you  thus  seek  to  reconcile  by  admitting 
a  thousand  others,  not  to  exist.  It  is  apparent  only,  not  real. 
Reconcile  you  it  to  our  belief,  so  shall  we  have  full  harmony. 
But  as  for  us,  not  one  inch  will  we  give  way  in  the  interests  of 
such  'harmony,'  else  would  chaos  come  again.  Science  can- 
not afford  to  commit  suicide." 

We  hold  that  if  under  certain  conditions  we  observe  a  cer- 
tain result,  that  if  those  conditions  are  again  repeated,  we  shall 
infallibly  observe  again  the  same  result.  This  is  the  certain 
basis  of  all  Science.  We  believe  that  not  once  has  it  ever 
failed.  Duplicate  the  conditions  and  you  obtain  the  same  ac- 
tion. This,  we  say,  is  true  now,  has  been  and  always  wiU  be 
exactly  true. 

Now  a  miracle  is  commonly  understood  to  mean  that  under 
circumstances  precisely  similar  to  previous  conditions,  a  result  en- 
tirely different  to  what  we  have  a  right  to  expect  has  occurred 
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— in  other  words,  a  breach  of  uniformity.  To  such  a  claim  the 
man  of  science  curtly  says :  '*  I  cannot  entertain  the  report  of  any 
such  occurrence,  I  do  not  believe  it  ever  occurred."  As  Prof. 
Huxley  has  put  it,  "  the  fundamental  axiom  of  scientific  thought 
is  that  there  is  not,  never  has  been,  and  never  will  be,  any  dis- 
order in  nature.  The  admission  of  the  occurrence  of  any  event 
which  was  not  the  logical  consequence  of  the  immediately  ante- 
cedent events,  according  to  these  definite  ascertained,  or  unas- 
certained, rules  which  we  call  the  ^laws  of  nature,'  would  be  an 
act  of  self-destruction  on  the  part  of  science." 

This  position  is  thoroughly  sound,  and  by  no  means  to  be  at- 
tributed to  intolerance,  prejudice,  or  skepticism.  A  fair  and 
impartial  consideration  of  the  evidence  for  and  against,  shows 
an  overwhelming  preponderance  against  any  such  disorder  or 
breach  of  uniformity.  No  intelligent  jury  would  hesitate  one 
instant  in  their  verdict. 

From  this  standpoint  Prof.  Huxley  deals  very  trenchantly 
with  believers  in  miracles.  Suffer  me  to  make  rather  a  long 
quotation.  "  In  fact "  he  says,  "  the  habitual  use  of  the  word 
^  law,'  in  the  sense  of  an  active  thing,  is  almost  a  mark  of  pseu- 
do-science; it  characterizes  the  writings  of  those  who  have 
appropriated  the  forms  of  science  without  knowing  anything 

of  its  substance." "  We  commonly  hear  of  bodies  falling 

to  the  ground  by  reason  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  whereas  that 
law  is  simply  the  record  of  the  fact  that,  according  to  all  experi- 
ence, they  have  so  fallen  (when  free  to  move),  and  of  the  grounds 

of  a  reasonable  expectation  that  they  will  so  fall." "There 

are  two  classes  of  these  people "  {i,  e.  behevers  in  miracles), 
"  those  who  are  ready  to  believe  in  any  miracle  so  long  as  it  is 
guaranteed  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  those  who  are  ready 
to  believe  in  any  miracle  so  long  as  it  has  some  different  guar- 
antee. The  beUevers  in  what  are  ordinarily  called  miracles — 
those  who  accept  the  miraculous  narratives  which  they  are  taught 
to  think  are  essential  elements  of  religious  doctrine — ^are  in  the 
one  category ;  the  spirit-rappers,  table-turners,  and  all  the  other 
devotees  of  the  occult  sciences  of  our  day  are  in  the  other ;  and, 
if  they  disagree  in  most  things,  they  agree  in.  this,  namely,  that 
they  ascribe  to  science  a  dictum  that  is  not  scientific ;  and  that 
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they  endeavor  to  upset  the  dictmn  thus  foisted  on  science  by 
a  realistic  argument  which  is  equally  unscientific. 

"  It  is  asserted,  for  example,  that,  on  a  particular  occasion, 
water  was  turned  into  wine ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  asserted 
that  a  man  or  a  woman  '  levitated '  to  the  ceiling,  floated  about 
there,  and  finally  sailed  out  by  the  window.  And  it  is  assumed 
that  the  pardonable  skepticism,  with  which  most  scientific  men 
receive  these  statements,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  feel  them- 
selves justified  in  denying  the  possibility  of  any  such  metamor- 
phosis of  water  or  of  any  such  levitation,  because  such  events 
are  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature.  So  the  question  is  triumph- 
antly put :  How  do  you  know  that  there  are  not '  higher '  laws  of 
nature  than  your  chemical  and  physical  laws,  and  that  these 
higher  laws  may  not  intervene  and  '  wreck '  the  latter  ?" 

"  The  plain  answer  to  this  question  is,  why  should  anybody  be 
called  upon  to  say  how  he  knows  that  which  he  does  not  know  ? 
You  are  assimiing  that  laws  are  agents — efficient  causes  of  that 
which  happens — ^and  that  one  law  can  interfere  with  another. 
To  us  that  assumption  is  as  nonsensical  as  if  you  were  to  talk 
of  a  proposition  of  Euclid  being  the  cause  of  the  diagram  which 
illustrates  it,  or  of  the  integral  calculus  interfering  with  the 
rule  of  three.  Your  question  really  implies  that  we  pretend  to 
complete  knowledge  not  only  of  all  past  and  present  phenom- 
ena, but  of  all  that  are  possible  in  the  future,  and  we  leave  all 
that  sort  of  thing  to  the  adepts  of  esoteric  Buddhism.  Our  preten- 
sions are  infinitely  more  modest.  We  have  succeeded  in  find- 
ing out  the  rules  of  action  of  a  little  bit  of  the  universe ;  we 
call  these  rules  '  laws  of  nature,'  not  because  anybody  knows 
whether  they  bind  nature  or  not,  but  because  we  find  it  is  obliga- 
toiy  on  us  to  take  them  into  account,  both  as  actors  under  na- 
ture, and  as  interpreters  of  nature.  We  have  any  quantity  of 
genuine  miracles  of  our  own,  and  if  you  will  furnish  us  with  as 
good  evidence  of  your  miracles  as  we  have  of  ours,  we  shall  be 
quite  happy  to  accept  them  and  to  amend  our  expression  of  the 
laws  of  nature  in  accordance  with  the  new  facts." 

"  As  to  the  particular  cases  adduced,  we  are  so  perfectly  fair- 
minded  as  to  be  willing  to  help  your  case  as  far  as  we  can.  You 
are  quite  mistaken  in  supposing  that  anybody  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  possibilities  of  physical  science  will  undertake  categori- 
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callj  to  deny  that  water  may  be  turned  into  wine.  Many  very 
competent  judges  are  already  inclined  to  think  that  the  bodies, 
whioh  we  have  hitherto  called  elementaiy,  are  really  composite 
arrangements  of  the  particles  of  a  uniform  primitive  matter. 
Supposing  that  view  to  be  correct,  there  would  be  no  more 
theoretical  diflBiculty  about  turning  water  into  alcohol,  etherial 
and  coloring  matters,  than  there  is  at  this  present  moment  any 
practical  difficulty  in  working  other  such  miracles ;  as  when  we 
turn  sugar  into  alcohol,  carbonic  acid,  glycerine  and  succinic 
acid  ;  or  transmute  gas  refuse  into  perfumes  rarer  than  musk, 
and  dyes  richer  than  Tynan  purple." 

"  Theoretically  therefore,  we  can  have  no  sort  of  objection  to 
your  miracles.  And  our  reply  to  the  levitators  is  just  the  same : 
Why  should  not  your  friend  '  levitate '  ?  Fish  are  said  to  rise  and 
sink  in  the  water  by  altering  the  volume  of  an  internal  air-re- 
ceptacle, and  there  may  be  many  ways  Science  as  yet  knows 
nothing  of,  by  which  we  who  live  at  the  bottom  of  an  ocean  of 
air,  may  do  the  same  thing.  Dialectic  gas  and  wind  appear  to 
be  by  no  means  wanting  among  you,  and  why  should  not  long 
practice  in  pneumatic  philosophy  have  resulted  in  the  internal 
generation  of  something  a  thousand  times  rarer  than  hydrogen, 
by  which,  in  accordance  with  the  most  ordinary  natural  laws, 
you  would  not  only  rise  to  the  ceiling  and  float  there  in  quad- 
angelic  posture,  but  perhaps,  as  one  of  your  feminine  adepts  is 
said  to  have  done,  flit  swifter  than  train  or  telegram  to  '^till- 
vexed  Bermoothes,'  and  twit  Ariel,  if  he  happens  to  be  there, 
for  a  sluggard  ?  We  have  not  the  presumption  to  deny  the  possi- 
bility of  anything  you  affirm — only,  as  our  brethren  are  partic- 
ular about  evidence,  do  give  us  as  much  to  go  upon  as  may  save 
us  from  being  roared  down  by  their  inextinguishable  laughter." 

In  accordance  with  Prof.  Huxley's  position,  I  also  would  not 
speak  of  "  higher  "  laws,  or  "  lower  "  laws,  or  "  royal "  or  "ple- 
beian "  laws.  I  admit  neither  "  higher  "  nor  "  lower  "  in  what  I 
recognize  as  clearly  as  himself  to  be  merely  a  record  of  human 
experience.  I  am  willing  that  miracle  should  rest  upon  the 
foundation  of  human  experience  and  evidence,  and  as  to  the 
rest  of  his  argument  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  idea  of  mir- 
acle as  something  contraiy  to  recorded  experience,  thereby 
introducing  confusion  and  disorder  in  nature  is,  however  par- 
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donable  a  misconception,  still  a  misconception  of  the  very  point 
at  issue.  The  entire  issue  lies  here.  It  is  an  issue  not  the  fault 
of  Prof.  Huxley.  It  has  been  made  by  others,  not  by  him,  and 
he  certainly  meets  it  and  handles  it  vigorously.  As  miracle  is 
ordinarily  defined,  this  issue  is  undoubtedly  raised. 

Webster  defines  miracle  as  "  an  event  or  effect  contrary  to  the 
established  constitution  and  course  of  things,  or  as  a  deviation 
from  the  known  laws  of  nature."  Again,  "  effected  by  the  direct 
agency  of  almighty  power,  and  not  by  natural  causes per- 
formed supematuraUy."  I  might  multiply  definitions,  but  little 
would  be  gained.  The  issue  is  directly  made.  A  breach  of 
uniformity  is  claimed. 

Now  this  issue  I  consider  entirely  false  and  as  unnecessary 
as  it  is  mischievous.  But  before  taking  it  up,  let  us  consider 
still  further  this  first  postulate  of  universal  gravitation. 

You  will  observe  that  the  statement  of  the  law  involves  no 
explanation  of  the  mechanism.  We  are  called  upon  to  accept 
it  because  its  application  justifies  such  acceptance,  not  because 
we  understand  how  it  is,  or  why  it  must  be.  It  is  worth  while 
to  note  this.  We  do  not  accept  it  because  we  can  "  explain  " 
or  understand  it,  but  simply  because  it  explains,  because  it  har- 
monizes all  our  knowledge.  But  all  our  knowledge  casts  no 
light  upon  it.  It  is  mysterious.  We  accept  it  as  ultimate. 
Our  ignorance  we  find  to  be  no  obstacle  to  full  belief  and  con- 
viction however.  It  is  not  necessary  therefore,  we  see,  to  under- 
stand or  to  explain  a  fact  before  we  accept  it.  Our  conviction 
rests  on  other  grounds.  To  "  explain  "  a  thing  simply  means 
to  show  it  to  be  in  accord  with  the  rest  of  our  knowledge.  We 
don't  really  understand  it  the  better  for  that,  but  we  do  accept 
it. 

Finally  let  me  direct  your  attention  to  what  this  law  of  grav- 
itation involves.  To  say  that  if  some  enormous  force  were  to 
move  the  earth  or  the  moon  from  their  present  relations,  it 
would  introduce  a  disturbing  element  throughout  the  entire 
Universe,  is  a  statement  that  any  one  would  at  once  agree  to. 
But  to  assert  that  to  move  a  pebble,  a  grain  of  sand,  a  mote  of 
dust,  a  particle  so  small  that  microscopic  power  would  not  de- 
fine it,  would  also  introduce  a  disturbance  throughout  this  illim- 
itable Universe  of  suns  and  systems,  would  not  perhaps  be  so 
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readily  admitted.  Why  not  ?  It  is  precisely  the  same  state- 
ment. Size  is  relative.  This  earth  and  sun  of  ours  are  but 
motes  in  the  gigantic  scale  of  the  Universe.  Change  the  point 
of  view  and  what  was  great  becomes  small,  or  inversely.  The 
law  holds  good  for  great  and  small  alike. 

This  law  involves  then  'the  statement  that  any  disturbance, 
great  or  small,  has  its  effect,  great  or  small,  upon  the  entire 
system.  A  new  adjustment  is  required  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  suns  and  systems,  and  we  do  not  enquire  "  how"  this 
can  be.  "We  do  not  know  how.  We  do  believe  the  fact.  This 
is  not  theoiy  or  speculation  or  metaphysics.  It  is  admitted 
physical  fact.  Men  of  science  caU  it  "demonstrated  truth" 
and  are  all  agreed  upon  it.  Move  here,  upon  this  earth,  so 
much  as  an  atom  of  dust  and  you  introduce  a  disturbance  which 
extends  to  the  stars  of  heaven.  To  change  the  universe  in  one 
of  its  parts  is  to  change  it  throughout  its  whole  extent.  It  is 
not  as  it  was  before. 

This  is  my  first  postulate  taken  from  physical  science. 

My  next  postulate  I  take  from  moral  science.  It  is  that  the 
will  of  man  is  free. 

Do  not  fear  that  I  shall  ask  you  here  to  wander  oflE  into 
metaphysical  speculation.  I  do  not  propose  to  "  explain"  this 
postulate  any  more  than  the  first,  nor  is  it  any  more  necessary 
or  essential  to  show  how  or  why  this  can  be.  The  point  is, 
whether  you  are  prepared  to  accept  this  postulate  on  the 
same  ground  as  the  first,  because  it  explains,  not  because  if  can 
be  explained.  When  we  solve  the  mystery  of  gravitation  it 
win  be  in  order  to  reconcile  "  fixed  fate,  free  will,  fore-know- 
ledge absolute"  and' other  questions  of  the  kind.  Without 
becoming  then  in  "  wandering  mazes  lost,"  I  ask  acceptance  for 
this  postulate  also,  as  an  ultimate  fact,  on  the  same  grounds  as 
the  first,  because  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  our  know- 
ledge. It  is  the  deliverance  of  our  consciousness,  as  the  first 
is  the  voice  of  our  experience.  It  is  the  basis  of  aU  our  ethics, 
the  foundation  of  justice  between  man  and  man.  Without  free- 
dom of  wiU  there  is  no  moral  responsibility,  the  Yeitj  bond  of 
society,  the  substance  of  all  human  law.  As  such  we  act  upon 
it  in  daily  life  just  as  confidently  as  we  count  upon  gravitation. 
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Judged  by  this  test  we  all  believe  this  postulate.  That  our 
will  may  be  restricted  in  action  need  not  cause  us  doubt.  Such 
freedom  as  we  claim  is  not  absence  of  compulsion  but  freedom 
of  consent.  Not  the  will  but  the  willingness,  is  the  basis  of  re- 
sponsibility. Let  the  paan  who  disowns  moral  responsibility, 
object  to  our  postulate.  But  in  that  case  he  must  consider 
himself  an  automaton  wound  up  to  go,  the  unconscious  puppet 
of  circumstance,  a  helpless  waif  on  the  wave  of  destiny.  He 
must  pull  down  about  his  ears  the  whole  fabric  of  human 
society  and  human  laws,  which  has  been  built  up  on  this 
foundation,  and  go  counter  to  the  consciousness  bom  into  every 
man.  If  he  chooses  to  do  this,  he  can  deny  our  postulate,  but 
he  will  have  meagre  company  if  the  belief  of  mankind  can  be 
judged  by  its  action. 

Through  free  will  we  recognize  ourselves  as  personalities,  and 
no  considerations  can  weaken  this  consciousness  of  individuality 
we  all  possess.  Only  as  we  have  this  consciousness  ourselves 
can  we  realize  the  existence  of  other  personalities  outside  of 
ourselves,  frame  laws  for  their  guidance  and  control,  or  hold 
them  to  obligation  and  responsibility.  Only  as  we  have  this 
consciousness,  can  we  realize  the  existence  of  a  personality 
greater  than  that  of  man,  which  can  impose  laws  for  his  guid- 
ance and  control,  and  hold  mankind  to  obligation  and  responsi- 
bility. 

As  in  our  first  postulate  we  have  involved  the  ideas  of  uni- 
versality of  law  and  uniformity  of  nature,  so  in  this  second 
postulate  we  find  involved  moral  obligation  and  responsibility. 
We  do  not  "explain "  the  second  any  more  than  the  first.  "We 
accept  both  upon  the  same  grounds,  as  the  practical  results  of 
human  experience  and  human  consciousness. 

My  third  and  last  postulate  I  take  from  physiology.  It  is 
that  every  volition  is  invariably  accompanied  by  correspond- 
ing brain  action.  That  is,  within  my  organism,  matter  obeys 
the  dictates  of  my  will.  Subject  to  restriction  such  action  may 
be.  Much  goes  qu  within  my  organism  as  well  as  in  the  ex- 
terior world,  which  is  not  subject  to  my  wiU.  But  none  the 
less,  within  those  restrictions,  whatever  they  may  be,  or  maybe 
found  to  be,  my  will  plays  a  part,  and  within  those  restrictions 
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matter  is  obedient  to  my  will.  Now  by  our  first  postulate,. to 
affect  the  condition  of  even  one  atom  or  molecule  is  to  exert  an 
influence  which  must  aflEect  the  entire  universe.  If  a  single 
atom  is  under  any  circumstances  subject  to  my  will,  then  to  just 
that  eirtent  my  will  is  a  force  in  nature.  A  "force"  is  that 
which  "  causes  "  motion  or  change  of  motion  or  state  of  matter, 
and  such  a  force  the  will  of  man  undoubtedly  is,  according  to 
physiology.  I  do  not  merely  mean  that  the  intelligent  action 
of  man  upon  this  earth,  as  exemplified  in  art  and  industry,  and 
his  indirect  influence  upon  nature  by  the  skillful  utilization  of 
nature's  laws,  show  the  action  of  will  as  a  force  in  nature, 
though  that  is  also  true  enough.  I  mean  more  than  that.  I  mean 
that  directly,  without  any  intermediate  mechanism  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  matter  within  certain  limits  is  aflEected  by  man's  will. 
Acts  aa  it  would  not  otherwise  act,  moves  as  it  would  not  other- 
wise move,  and  just  in  so  far  as  this  is  true,  and  just  in  so  far 
as  no  action  can  take  place  which  does  not  affect  the  whole  uni- 
verse, just  in  so  far  is  man's  will  a  force  of  nature.  He  creates 
no  energy,  destroys  no  energy.  The  great  law  of  conservation 
is  unaffected.  But  in  the  myriad  correlations  of  physical 
forces,  the  mind  of  man  has  its  share.  What  that  share  is,  and 
whether  the  physicist  needs  to  take  it  into  account,  is  a  matter 
to  be  settled  by  actual  investigation  and  not  to  be  decided  on 
any  a  priori  grounds. 

Within  our  organism  then,  we  recognize  certain  actions 
which  we  call  "  voluntary."  In  the  last  analysis  those  actions 
are  traced  to  brain  disturbances  or  brain  action.  These  distur- 
bances occur  at  the  command  of  will,  and  no  one  has  ever 
traced  the  remotest  connection  between  the  will  and  these  ma- 
terial effects.  This  is  the  insoluble  problem.  In  its  last  analysis 
it  would  seem  to  be  action  at  a  distance.  We  simply  recognize 
the  fact,  because  it  is  a  fact,  but  we  can  no  more  explain  it 
than  we  can  explain  our  other  two  postulates. 

If  at  my  simple  command,  in  obedience  to  my  will,  the  in- 
animate furniture  of  this  room  should  move  and  arrange  itself 
in  new  positions,  without  any  imaginable  connection  or  mechan- 
ism by  means  of  which  I  could  exert  the  necessary  force ;  if  I 
oonld  as  clearly  as  this,establish  the  marvellous  fact  that  without 
any  intervening  mechanism,  bodies  at  my  voHtion  only,  in  obedi- 
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ence  to  my  will,  move  hither  and  thither — ^what  a  startling  state 
of  things  that  would  be  thought  to  be !  What  a  subject  for  wonder 
and  specxdation !  How  interested  all  the  scientific  men  would  be 
in  investigating  "the  conditions"  under  which  such  wondrous 
power  was  exerted !  How  convinced  they  would  be,  that  how- 
ever wonderful,  however  unheard  of,  it  was,  if  genuine,  strictly 
"  natural,"  and  though  rare,  or  even  unique,  strictly  the  outcome 
of  antecedent  conditions,  and  therefore  in  perfect  accord  with 
uniformity.  These  conditions  woxdd  interest  them.  To  test 
these  conditions  they  ^ould  test  and  experiment,  and  shoxdd 
tliey  connect  successfully  these  conditions  and  the  result  with 
other  observed  conditions  and  their  results,  they  would  claim  a 
f  xdl  "  explanation,"  give  the  phenomenon  an  appropriate  name  in 
Greek  or  Latin,  record  it  in  their  annals,  and  a  "  new  force " 
with  a  Aew  name,  perhaps  "  psychic  force,"  would  be  given 
to  the  scientific  world. 

Now  this  imaginary  case  is  not  more  marvellous  than  the 
actual  case,  which  is  strictly  comparable.  True,  it  is,  that  such 
action  of  my  will  upon  bodies  outside  of  my  organism  is,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  unknown.  But  within  my  organism,  just  such 
action  is  admitted  as  constantly  taking  place.  Every  voluntary 
action  is  traced  directly  back  to  some  brain  disturbance,  and 
back  of  that  we  can  discern  nothing  but  the  controlling  will. 
Nor  does  the  fact  that  such  action  of  our  will  is  limited  to  our 
physical  organism,  diminish  the  difficulty.  Still,  in  the  last  an- 
alysis, all  mechanism  falls  away,  and  we  have  here  as  in  every 
branch  of  physical  science,  apparent  action  at  a  distance,  but  in 
this  case,  such  action  is  seen  to  be  dependervt  vpon  vnU. 

Moreover,  though  the  operation  of  the  will  may  be  and  is 
limited  in  scope,  the  effect  of  such  operation  no  man  can  set 
limits  to.  A  single  thought  literally  changes  the  universe  1  It 
is  not  as  it  was  before.  This  is  the  direct  consequence  of  ad- 
mitted facts,  without  admixture  of  speculation  or  hypothesis. 
This  vast  universe  is  bound  in  to  onesystem  by  a  law  of  reci- 
procity, such  that  the  minutest  disturbance  in  any  of  its  parts  is 
felt  throughout  the  whole  extent.  One  portion  of  this  universe 
we  know  to  be  the  abode  of  conscious  volition.  That  voli- 
tion affects  matter,  causes  it  to  move  a&  it  would  not  otherwise 
move.  The  action  of  that  volition,  therefore,  must  and  does 
affect  the  whole. 
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We  thus  see  that  the  very  constitution  of  the  universe  is  ad- 
mitted, on  the  strength  of  unquestioned  facts,  to  be  such  that 
throughout  its  whole  extent  it  is  affected  hy  mvnd.  If  an  in- 
telligent being  with  faculties  akin  to  ours,  though  far  greater 
in  degree,  were  placed  upon  the  farthest  fixed  star  that  glit- 
ters in  the  sky,  he  might  very  possibly  observe  there  material 
effects,  which  if  followed  back  along  the  chain  of  causation, 
would  finally  find  their  rise  in  some  human  volition  upon  this 
earth. 

Such  is  the  constitution  of  the  universe  as  science,  basing 
itself  upon  uniformity,  is  forced  to  apprehend  it.  And  it  is  in 
such  a  universe  as  this,  that  this  same  science  declares  miracle, 
or  the  direct  action  of  mind  upon  matter,  to  be  impossible,  be- 
cause contrary  to  uniformity !  What  wonder  then,  that  we  find 
anarchy  and  discord !  Authority  arrayed  against  experience, 
faith  opposed  to  reason,  law  contradicting  Uberty  I  Surely  there 
must  be  here  an  unnecessary  issue  I 

AH  three  of  these  postulates  are  firmly  held,  and  each  is  an 
admitted  fact  in  a  separate  branch  of  science.  Each  and  all 
alike  cannot  be  explained.  Indeed,  we  can  "  explain  "  nothing, 
except  in  so  far  as  we  connect  it  with  observed  sequence.  We  ask 
of  nature  perpetually,  "how,"  "what,"  "why,"  and  science 
has  no  reply,  except "  such  is  the  order  of  nature."  Events  occur 
in  a  certain  sequence,  and  changes  conform  to  a  certain  ascer- 
tainable order,  and  that  is  all.  Each  of  these  postulates  is 
clainied  by  science,  in  its  own  domain,  as  ultimate.  That 
which  is  ultimate  cannot  be  explained  or  brought  into  accord 
with  the  rest  of  our  knowledge.  Each  rests  its  claim  upon 
the  results  of  its  acceptance,  upon  its  power  of  harmonizing, 
of  bringing  other  facts  into  order  and  sequence — in  short,  upon 
its  power  of  explaining,  and  not  upon  its  capability  of  being 
explained. 

But  it  must  be  evident  that  we  cannot  have  two  or  three  ulti- 
mates.  One  such  we  may  have.  Indeed,  one  such  we  must 
have.  Uniformity  itself  demands  it.  For  without  one  such 
ultimate,  all  branches  of  science  separate  and  refuse  to  fall  into 
related  order.  But  more  than  one,  is  a  breach  of  the  very  uni- 
formity we  assume.    Yet  science  claims  all  three,  and  since  it 
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cannot  explain  them,  has  to  accept  all  three  as  "ultimate." 
What  wonder,  then,  that  we  find  discord?  Are  we  then  to 
have  three  ultimates  ?  Uniformity  forbids.  Are  we  to  have 
but  one?  Which  shall  we  give  up?  If  all  three  are  true, 
they  must  be  capable  of  being  comprised  in  one  general 
statement  in  accord  with  uniformity,  which  shall  hold  all  three 
in  solution,  and  explain  all  three  by  bringing  them  into  accord 
with  other  facts  and  with  each  other,  and  which  itself  is  the 
single  ultimate  beyond  which  we  need  not  go. 

Such  a  statement  it  seems  to  me,  comes  out  afi  the  irresisti- 
ble result  of  directly  combining  the  three.  It  fully  solves  the 
difficulty  about  miracle  as  a  merely  incidental  application, 
while  it  goes  much  farther  in  its  scope. 

"Assuming,"  says  John  Stuart  Mill,  "aB  a  fact  the  existence 
and  providence  of  God,  the  whole  of  our  observation  of  na- 
ture proves  to  us  by  incontrovertible  evidence  that  the  rule  of 
his  government  is  by  means  of  second  causes ;  that  all  facts,  or 
at  least  all  physical  facts,  follow  uniformly  upon  given  physi- 
cal conditions,  and  never  occur  but  when  the  appropriate  col- 
lection of  physical  conditions  is  realized.  I  limit  the  assertion 
to  physical  facts,  in  order  to  leave  the  case  of  human  volition 
an  open  question ;  though,  indeed,  I  need  not  do  so,  for  if  the 
human  will  is  free,  it  has  been  left  free  by  the  Creator,  and  is 
not  controlled  by  him,  either  through  second  causes  or  directly, 
so  that  not  being  governed,  it  is  not  a  specimen  of  his  mode  of 
government When  either  a  man  of  science  for  scien- 
tific, or  a  man  of  the  world  for  practical  purposes  inquires  into 
an  event,  he  asks  himself  what  is  its  cause  ?  and  not,  has  it 
any  natural  cause  ?  A  man  would  be  laughed  at  who  set  down 
as  one  of  the  alternative  suppositions  that  there  is  no  other 
cause  for  it  than  the  will  of  God." 

N0W5  at  the  risk  of  being  laughed  at  by  the  followers  of 
Mill  and  the  evidence-loving  brethren  of  Prof.  Huxley,  I 
wish  to  make  precisely  this  supposition  as  the  only  alternative 
the  facts  allow,  as  strictly  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  our 
knowledge,  as  harmonizing  that  knowledge,  and  therefore  as  a 
scientific  conclusion. 

Since  in  the  light  of  our  three  postulates  we  must  recognize  the 
universe  as  so  constituted  that  will  aflEects  every  part,  and  since 
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we  recognize  a  part  of  the  effects  we  perceive  as  undoubtedly 
due  to  man's  will,  it  follows  irresistibly  that  all  other  effects 
must  be  by  us  attributed  to  the  action  of  will  also.  This  is  the 
only  hypothesis  in  terms  of  the  rest  of  our  knowledge  and  in 
accord  with  our  own  experience  which  we  can  frame.  It  is 
the  plain  logical  inference  from  the  facts,  and  is  to  be  tested  as 
an  "ultimate,"  simply  by  its  capacity  of  explaining  and  har- 
monizing, not  by  our  ability  to  explain  it.  We  cannot  hope  to 
explain  it  any  more  than  we  can  explain  our  three  postulates, 
which  we  nevertheless  accept.  We  accept  them  because  they 
harmonize  our  knowledge  of  certain  facts,  and  so  we  must 
accept  this  if  it  harmonizes  them,  and  thus  instead  of  three 
ultimates  gives  us  but  one.  Our  hypothesis  leads  directly  to 
the  general  statement  that  what  science  calls  "law"  is  but  the 
action  of  a  supreme  will,  of  which  nature  is  the  visible 
expression,  and  what  science  calls  "uniformity"  is  but  the  re- 
cognized mode  of  action  of  that  will. 

From  this  point  of  view  we  change  not  a  single  fact  but 
only  the  interpretation  of  the  facts — ^not  science  but  the  phil- 
osophy of  science.  Our  belief  in  uniformity  or  "second 
causes,"  simply  asserts  that  in  whatever  way  in  the  past  we 
may  have  found  this  will  to  act,  given  again  precisely  the 
same  circumstances,  we  may  expect  a^in  the  same  action. 
What  can  this  mean  in  terms  of  will,  in  terms  of  our  own 
knowledge  and  consciousness,  but  the  expression  of  an  un- 
changed purpose?  Thus  uniformity  we  see  is  not  itself  an 
ultimate  fact,  but  a  necessary  corollary.  The  action  of  man's 
will  upon  matter  is  thus  not  itself  an  ultimate  fact,  but  a 
neceasary  result  of  delegated  power.  Our  consciousness  of 
freedom  is  not  itself  an  ultimate  fact,  but  is  justified  by  the 
source  of  that  power.  It  partakes  in  kind  of  that  to  which  it 
owes  existence.  Thus  all  three  of  our  postulates  are  merged 
into  one  expression,  which  harmonizes  and  explains  them, 
because  it  gives  them  siguificance  and  mutual  relation  in 
accord  with  the  rest  of  our  knowledge.  Uniformity  of  action, 
freedom,  power  of  causation,  are  the  attributes  of  this  su- 
preme wiU,  as  in  a  less  degree  they  are  attributes  of  our  own. 
Hence  we  observe  the  first  and  to  some  extent  share  the  last. 
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This  is  no  pantheistic  conception  of  some  unconscious  per- 
vading energy  in  the  universe.  It  is  an  intelligent  conscious 
individuality  with  a  steadfast  purpose  which  the  facts  demand. 

But  this  conclusion  is  by  no  means  necessarily  dependent 
upon  our  second  postulate.  It  is  the  direct  result  of  the  first 
and  last  only.  Thus  whether  man's  will  be  free  or  not,  does 
not  affect  this  concl/usion.  It  is  sufficient  to  recognize  will  as 
a  force  in  the  universe.  If  this  be  true  of  man's  will,  how- 
ever limited  and  conditioned,  we  must  inevitably  attribute  to 
the  influence  of  a  will,  not  man's,  all  action  which  is  indepen- 
dent of  man's  will.  As  to  the  mode  of  action  of  this  will,  as 
we  observe  it,  uniformity  requires  simply  that  having  been 
observed  once  to  act,  if  the  same  circumstances  were  to  recur, 
its  action  would  be  the  same.  This  is  the  principle  upon  which 
science  is  based,  and  from  our  point  of  view  it  possesses 
significance  only  as  the  indication  of  steadfast  purpose  com- 
bined with  perfect  knowledge. 

Now  let  us  examine  this  principle  of  uniformity  in  the  light 
of  our  second  postulate.. 

If  we  are  agreed  to  consider  these  postulates  as  true,  we 
must  accept  whatever  is  involved  in  them. 

The  principle  of  uniformity  briefiy  amounts  to  saying,  dupli- 
cate the  circumstances  and  you  can  always  expect  an  identical 
result. 

Now,  taking  a  wide  view  of  the  universe,  and  regarding  it 
as  a  vast  complex  in  which  any  disturbance,  however  slight, 
produces  its  due  effect  throughout  the  whole  extent,  cam^  we 
ever  jmd  or  eoopect  to  find  at  amy  i/mo  i/ntervaU  of  tmie  st/rictiA/ 
identical  cvrcwmstances  f  Have  any  two  states  of  this  universe 
ever  been  exactly  alike  ? 

So  far  as  the  supreme  and  steadfast  will  which  we  recognize 
as  the  ultimate  cause  of  all  action,  deals  with  material  forces 
and  inanimate  matter,  and  is  visible  to  us  in  terms  of  matter 
and  motion  only,  this  may  or  may  not  be  true.  We  can  decide 
nothing  about  it  on  a  priori  grounds.  When  we  go  to  experi- 
ence for  a  reply,  we  appear  to  find  reasons  for  believing  that 
practically  at  least,  such  is  the  case.  As  this  globe  spins 
through  space,  day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  seed  time 
and  harvest,  succeed  each  other  with   unvarying  regularity. 
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We  enter  the  laboratory  and  so  far  as  we  duplicate  conditions 
do  we  expect  and  obtain  identical  results.  We  observe  certain 
results,  under  certain  conditions,  and  taking  proper  account  of 
those  conditions  we  predict  and  verify  the  results  when  in  any 
respect  those  conditions  are  changed.  We  find  identical  results 
to  be  always  joined  to  identical  antecedents.  We  therefore 
infer  uniformity,  and  we  do  well. 

If  now  man's  will  is  but  a  creature  of  circumstance  also, 
and  free  agency  is  a  delusion,  and  the  deliverances  of  our  con- 
sciousness worthless ;  if  man  himself  is  utterly  bound  up  in 
the  conditions  he  explores — ^then  the  same  inference  still  holds 
equally  good.  The  world  becomes  a  mechanism  in  which  not 
even  an  apparent  break  of  uniformity  is  possible  because  no 
change  from  within  of  antecedent  conditions  is  to  be  appre- 
hended. But  this  supposition  is  directly  counter  to  our  second 
postulate,  it  is  repugnant  to  consciousness  and  destroys  the 
foundations  of  human  society. 

If  then,  we  believe,  as  we  show  by  our  daily  conduct  we  do 
believe,  that  man's  will  is  a  free  agent,  and  if  cu3  we  have  to 
admit,  man's  will  is  also  a  force  in  nature,  and  if  as  we  also 
have  to  admit,  the  action  of  any  force  affects  the  entire 
universe ;  then  we  must  recognize  a  source  of  change  within  the 
mechanism,  which  must  affect  antecedent  conditions,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  itself  one  of  these  antecedents.  It  is  thus  certain  that 
so  far  as  man's  will  is  operative,  and  free,  it  is  strictly  true  that 
no  two  states  of  the  universe  ever  have  been  or  will  be  precisely 
alike  in  all  respects,  so  long  as  a  single  free  human  agency 
exists.  If  we  find  as  physical  experiment  indicates,  that  certain 
practical  limits  must  be  set  to  the  action  of  such  agency,  since 
within  these  limits  we  certainly  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  take . 
such  agency  into  account,  we  can  bow  to  that  experience 
and  accept  the  existence  of  such  limits.  But  when  the 
physicist  ignores  any  limits  and  founds  uniformity  upon  an 
hypothesis  of  identical  antecedents  which  do  not  really  exist, 
we  object,  not  to  uniformity,  but  to  the  hypothesis.  Within 
those  limits  we  may  grant  his  hypothesis  as  a  practical  approx- 
imation, as  a  good  working  hypothesis.  Beyond  those  limits 
we  must  still  insist  upon  the  more  strictly  accurate  statement, 
that  no  two  states  are  ever  identical,  and  hence  uniformity  is 
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not  to  be  based  upon  exact  duplication.  In  either  case,  in  both 
cases  alike,  we  insist  upon  that  supreme  and  steadfast  purpose, 
ever  acting  in  precise  accord  with  the  circumstances  at  any  and 
every  instant,  of  which  the  physicist's  idea  of  uniformity  is  but 
the  inevitable  consequence,  and  which  gives  to  uniformity 
itself  its  true  significance.  Let  us  once  regard  uniformity,  not 
as  that  action  which  under  all  circumstances  is  always  the  same, 
but  that  action,  which  in  the  light  of  unchanging  purpose  is 
always  in  accord  with  changing  conditions,  and  all  conflict 
vanishes.  So  far  as  conditions  are  the  same,  that  action  is  the 
same.  Here  is  the  realm  of  experimental  investigation,  and 
even  within  the  limits  imposed,  experience  shows  that  it  is  an 
ample  realm.  But  it  is  not  the  whole  realm.  The  wider 
expression,  is  not  constant  action,  under  invariable  conditions, 
but  related  action  under  constant  purpose  and  varying  con- 
ditions. 

This  view  seems  to  me  to  commend  itself  as  harmonizing  all 
our  knowledge,  our  experience  and  our  consciousness,  and  the 
vexed  question  of  miracles  is  but  a  special  application.  I  know 
no  scientific  objection  to  miracles  which  on  this  basis  cannot  be 
as  scientifically  met. 

It  places  miracles  upon  precisely  the  same  ground  as  science 
to-day,  based  as  it  is  upon  uniformity,  places  the  origin  of  life. 
The  weight  of  experiment  according  to  Huxley  and  Tyndall,  is 
against  spontaneous  generation  m  owr  day.  But  science,  if  I 
correctly  understand  the  position,  does  not  therefore  infer  that 
it  never  took  place.  On  the  contrary  it  believes  that  it  did,  but 
it  admits  that  thus  far  at  least  we  have  been  unable  to  duplicate 
the  conditions,  and  hence  have  never  observed  the  result.  "If 
life  "  says  Prof.  Le  Conte,  "  did  once  arise  spontaneously  from 
any  lower  forces,  physical  or  chemical,  by  natural  process,  tiie 
conditions  ^lecessary  for  so  ext/riuyrdd/ncMry  a  chcmge  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  oocwr  hut  once  in  the  history  of  the  ea/rth^'* 

This  is  a  man  of  science,  not  of  "pseudo-science,"  Prof. 
Huxley  to  the  contrary  notwithstandiag,  who  thus  speaks  of 
"lower"  forces,  "extraordinary"  changes,  and  changed  condi- 
tions. It  only  needs  the  recognition  of  purpose  back  of  the 
changed  conditions,  to  constitute  this  view  an  admission  by 
science  of  miracxdous  action  in  the  truest  sense.    Upon  the 
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simple  admiBsion  of  purpose,  the  question  hinges.    It  is  a  ques- 
tion not  of  facts  but  of  point  of  view. 

It  is  precisely  this  view  which  I  would  apply  to  miracle,  only 
having  the  wholesome  fear  of  Prof.  Huxley  before  my  eyes 
and  not  wishing  to  be  classed  among  those  '^  who  have  appro- 
priated the  forms  of  science  without  knowing  anything  of  its 
substance,"  I  would  not  speak  of  "lower"  or  "higher"  forces, 
since  to  me  the  origin  of  all  is  the  same ;  nor  of  "  extraor- 
dinary" changes,  since  any  action  is  in  my  view  no  more 
"extraordinary"  than  any  and  all  others,  though  it  may  well 
be  the  result  of  uniquei  antecedents ;  and  I  can  conceive  of  no 
conditions  as  "necessary"  except  as  related  to  divine  purpose. 
In  perfect  accord  with  Prof.  Huxley,  I  attribute  no  agency  to 
"laws,"  and  would  regard  what  we  call  a  "law  of  nature"  as 
merely  a  record  of  human  experience,  not  in  any  sense  an 
agency  itself.  But  I  do  most  certainly  regard  it  as  the  expres- 
sion of  some  agency  which  lies  back  of  all  law.  This  agency 
I  find  myself  obliged  to  recognize,  not  upon  "ecclesiastical 
authority,"  nor  "by  ascribing  to  science  a  dictum  that  is  not 
scientific,"  but  upon  scientific  grounds,  in  accord  with  admit- 
ted facts,  as  will ;  and  this  will  these  same  facts  require  me  to 
acknowledge  as  uniform ;  and  uniform  will,  acting  always  the 
same  under  similar  circumstances,  I  can  only  interpret  as  stead- 
fast purpose.  I  might  even  ask  whether — if  this  conclusion 
seons  sound  and  justified  by  facts,  and  steadfast  purpose  is 
thus  the  very  substance  of  all  law — ^those  who  hold  the  facts 
but  deny  the  conclusion,  may  not  themselves  be  denominated 
as  "having  appropriated  the  forms  of  science  without  knowing 
anything  of  its  substance  "  t 

We  thus  find  it  recognized  by  Prof.  Le  Conte,  himself  a  man 
of  science,  in  the  interests  of  science,  that  conditions  change, 
and  even  that  a  set  of  conditions  may  have  existed,  which  never 
existed  before  and  may  never  exist  again. 

When  science  admits  this,  it  must  either  deny  the  action  of 
wiU  and  refuse  to  recognize  purpose  in  the  universe,  or  it  must 
open  the  door  for  miracle.  What  is  the  result  of  purpose 
acting  under  unique  conditions  but  a  miracle?  Here  is  no 
breach  of  uniformity.  The  result  is  just  as  "natural"  as  any 
result  which  we  observe  or  as  any  result  which  we  can  reproduce 
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by  fulfilling  the  conditions.  There  is  here  no  disorder  or  con- 
fusion or  breach  of  uniformity.  The  sequence  of  cause  and 
effect  is  the  same. 

A  miracle  we  may  then  define— <w  a/n  effect  in  natwre  which^ 
as  dependent  v/pon  controlling  vnU  amd  d/ue  to  the  octAon  of 
such  vnHy  is  as  ''  naturcU  "  in  every  sense  as  aU  other  observed 
acHons,  which  a/re  aU  likewise  svmAla/rly  dependent ;  but  am, 
effect  also^  which^  in  so  fa/r  as  it  is  the  resvU  ofv/nique  condi- 
tionSy  stands  (done  amongst  other  observed  effectSy  amd  thus 
emphasizes  to  us  the  direct  action  of  that  divine  agency  which 
underlies  aU  effects.     * 

I  can  find  nothing  which  theology  claims  for  miracle,  which 
this  view  does  not  admit,  nor  anything  urged  by  science 
with  which  this  view  conflicts. 

The  effect  observed  is  in  the  strictest  sense  in  accord  with 
the  conditions,  and  hence  in  accord  with  uniformity,  while  it 
reveals  directly  the  agency  of  that  spiritual  volition  which  is 
at  the  basis  of  all  natural  law.  ^It  is  directly  in  line  with  the 
purpose  which  governs  the  whole.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the 
rest  of  our  knowledge. 

Nor  do  I  by  this  view  give  any  special  comfort  or  aid  to 
"  the  spirit-rappers,  table-turners,  and  all  the  other  devotees  of 
the  occult  sciences  of  our  day."  1  place  all  manifestations  of 
will  in  nature  upon  the  ground  of  satisfactory  evidence  or  tes- 
timony. Whatever  is  proved  to  have  occurred  is  by  that  fact 
established  as  natural,  whether  "new"  or  "old,"  or  "startling" 
or  the  reverse.  I  woxdd  explain  all  on  the  same  ground — ^that 
of  a  steadfast  purpose  exhibiting  itself  under  conditions  either 
new  or  old.  The  study  of  these  conditions  is  always  in  order 
and  is  the  work  of  science,  and  any  reported  occurrence  which 
demands  for  its  acceptance  an  admission  of  changed  or  unique 
conditions,  must  come  to  us  with  credentials  which  command 
assent  first  of  all  to  the  fact  of  the  occurrence  itself,  before  it 
can  assume  an  importance  which  warrants  investigation.  Prove 
first  the  fact.  Each  reported  occurrence  must  stand  solidly  by 
itself  upon  a  basis  of  evidence,  of  experience  and  testimony, 
which  commands  belief.  But  once  accepted  as  a  fact,  I  would 
admit  no  disorder  or  confusion  or  breach  of  uniformity  in  any- 
thing so  established,  but  would  refer  every  occurrence  without 
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exception  to  the  same  nltiinate  basis  of  eternal  purpose  made 
manifest  to  ns  as  uniform  action  under  similar  conditions. 
Evidence  and  experience  must  be  the  final  test  as  to  the  actuality 
of  any  occurrence  claimed  to  have  been  observed.  Every 
miracle  and  every  admitted  fact  of  science,  must  all  alike,  stand 
on  this  basis.  Those  who  reject  the  account  of  any  miracle 
because  of  insuflBcient  evidence,  stand  on  solid  ground.  I 
simply  insist  that  there  can  be  no  other  gromid.  "  Order  of 
nature,"  "uniformity,"  "nature  of  things,"  "reasonableness," 
"  possibility,"  all  a  ^?Wari  objections  have  no  place  in  the  decis- 
ion. So  far  as  these  are  concerned  the  question  is  open.  "  Suf- 
ficient "  evidence  is  that  which  produces  conviction  in  unpreju- 
diced minds,  and  I  for  one  would  have  nothing  whatever  accepted 
upon  any  other  grounds.  All  who  believe,  or  think  they  believe, 
or  are  willing  to  believe,  or  make  themselves  believe,  on  any 
other  grounds,  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  leave  to  the  "inex- 
tinguishable laughter"  of  Prof.  Huxley  and  his  evidence-lov- 
ing brethren.  If  miracles  cannot  stand  on  this  basis  they 
cannot  stand  at  all.  We  claim  that  they  do  stand  on  just  this 
basis.  We  claim  that  such  a  fact  as  the  origin  of  life — ^looked 
upon  as  science  has  to  look  upon  it  as  the  resxdt  of  unique  con- 
ditions ;  recognizing  as  we  are  obliged  to  recognize  by  sound 
deduction  from  accepted  principles,  purpose  and  will  back  of 
those  conditions — ^is  itself  a  miracle.  We  claim  that  in  this 
sense  and  in  the  deepest  and  truest  sense,  man's  action  in  the 
world  is  a  daily  miracle,  and  that  to  attribute  all  action  out- 
side of  man  to  will  and  purpose  is  a  sound  deduction  of  science. 
While  ready  to  submit  to  the  "inextinguishable  laughter" 
therefore,  we  stipulate  in  the  interests  of  fair  play,  that  those 
who  in  the  face  of  evidence  and  facts,  persist  in  the  attitude 
of  "so  much  the  worse  for  the  facts,"  shall  not  be  exempt  from 
the  same  "inextinguishable  laughter." 

To  claim  any  effect  as  a  new  resxdt  under  old  conditions,  due 
to  some  meddling  supernatural  agency,  is  indeed  unsound  and 
mischievous.  It  is  not  direct  action,  but  rather  cessation  of  ac- 
tion, which  such  a  result  woxdd  indicate.  Not  God  in  nature, 
but  Gk)d  withdrawn  from  nature.  Such  a  claim  defeats  the 
very  end  which  makes  it.  I  consider  that  the  entire  difficulty 
arises  from  such  claim ;  a  claim  made  when  our  views  of  God's 
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government  were  different,  when  in  a  narrow  anthropomorphic 
sense,  the  controlling  will  was  considered  as  dwelling  apart 
from  the  great  machine,  suffering  the  machanism  for  long 
periods  to  "  nm  itself,"  and  only  now  and  then,  actually  con- 
fessing infirmity  of  purpose,  by  intervening  for  special  ends, 
in  view  of  special  circumstances.  We  admit  no  such  interven- 
tion. CJircmnstances  in  view  of  man's  action  at  least,  we  must 
recognize  as  always  special. 

Never  are  any  two  states  the  same.  Conditions  are  never 
identical.  At  every  instant  antecedents  are  different,  and  at 
every  instant  steadfast  purpose  is  at  the  hehn  and  perfect 
knowledge  guides.  Unchanged  conditions  are  precisely  what 
we  have  no  right  to  premise.  Changed  conditions  are  what 
we  have  every  reason  to  expect.  To  infer  from  an  unchanged 
result  unchanged  conditions  is  a  sound  inference,  and  by  the 
same  logic,  a  new  result  established  as  a  fact,  proves  unmis- 
takably new  conditions. 

I  woxdd  then  take  miracle  out  of  the  realm  of  the  supernat- 
ural, by  bringing  all  things  into  the  realm  of  the  spiritual  I 
would  protest  against  the  position  that  reducing  everything  to 
"law"  thereby  separates  all  things  from  that  which  underlies 
law.  That  the  recognition  of  an  impersonal  order  is  a  denial 
of  personality.  Nature  reveals  to  us,  in  every  part,  action 
directed  by  purpose  toward  the  realization  of  purpose.  As  the 
result  of  mind,  mind  interprets  it  and  ideals  are  found  to  cor- 
respond with  reality. 

Thus  man  himself  endowed  with  sensation,  consciousness,  and 
emotion,  lives  in  a  world  where  phenomena  are  related  not 
merely  to  sensation  alone,  but  to  consciousness  and  emotion 
also,  and  where  sensation,  consciousness,  and  emotion,  correspond 
to  reality.  Physical  science  assumes  only  the  correspondence  of 
sensation  with  reality.  Without  such  assumption  its  results  are 
worthless.  It  is  as  Hinton  expresses  it,  like  a  little  child  learn- 
ing to  use  its  hands  and  eyes  and  ears.  It  assumes  a  correspond- 
ence between  external  reality  and  sensation  and  interprets  the 
world  through  sense  perception  alone.  But  the  world  is  larger 
than  this.  We  have  other  faculties  and  they  should  also  cor- 
respond with  reality.  We  have  not  only  intellect  but  moral  and 
spiritual  insight.     The  world  is  to  be  comprehended  only  by 
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man's  whole  nature,  since  this  whole  nature  must  be  related  to 
the  world.  What  sensation  is  to  the  intellect,  emotion  is  to  the 
souL  Both  must  be  brought  into  mutual  relation,  correspond- 
ence and  harmony. 

Our  single  postulate  of  steadfast  purpose  does  this.  Based 
upon  this  postulate  all  science  becomes  man's  view  of  God's 
action,  the  verification  by  man  of  divine  ideals.  The  physicist's 
idea  of  uniformity  is  thus  as  ideal  as  his  conception  of  a  geo- 
metric straight  Une.  Neither  is  strictly  realized  in  external 
nature.  No  physical  line  is  absolutely  straight,  no  antecedent 
conditions  are  strictly  identical.  Yet  the  ideal  limits  logically 
treated  yield  resxdts  in  accord  with  reality.  As  two  lines  may 
be  so  nearly  parallel  that  observation  within  practical  limits 
can  detect  no  deviation,  so  antecedents  may  be  so  nearly  identi- 
cal that  observation  detects  no  result  of  variation.  Yet  in  both 
the  assumption  of  identity  is  an  ideal  limit,  not  a  physical  fact. 
These  ideals  we  verify,  because  with  Kepler,  we  "  think  the 
thoughts  of  God,"  and  interpret  His  action  in  terms  of  miud  and 
not  of  matter. 

This  action  whether  exemplified  in  miracle  or  in  daily  Hf  e, 
we  thus  find  related  to  conditions  in  the  light  of  unchanging 
purpose,  and  hence  it  appears  to  us  as  uniform  action  when  the 
conditions  are  practically  identical  and  as  miracle  when  they 
are  not.  Science  traces  back  the  conditions  a  little  way,  learns 
to  identify  them  more  or  less  perfectly,  and  in  so  far,  to  predict 
more  or  less  perfectly  the  resxdts.  But  whether  we  thus  go 
back  a  little  way  or  a  long  way,  or  not  at  all,  in  every  case  we 
arrive  sooner  or  later  at  the  ultimate,  and  inexplicable  because 
ultimate  basis  of  all  action,  and  that  basis  we  find  the  very 
basis  of  value  in  science  itself,  bequeathed  by  custom  and  in- 
heritance, the  ground-work  of  morals  and  practice,  suggested 
irresistibly  by  the  analogy  of  our  experience,  confirmed  by  our 
knowledge  and  sanctioned  by  our  consciousness. 

While  we  thus  admit  uniformity  in  its  fullest  extent,  we  are 
forced  to  interpret  it  in  terms  of  the  rest  of  our  knowledge,  as 
the  result  of  unchanging  purpose  acting  in  accordance  vrith  full 
and  perfect  knowledge  of  antecedent  conditions. 

Among  those  conditions  the  will  of  man  has  a  part.  To 
what  extent  no  one  can  say.     How  large  or  small  a  part,  and 
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under  what  limitations  only  experience  can  decide.  What 
other  conditions  there  may  be,  we  cannot  know,  but  here  is  at 
least  one,  dependent,  as  we  are  obliged  to  admit,  upon  our  own 
volition,  by  reason  of  which  the  universe  is  momently  affected, 
and  which  must  therefore  itself  be  included  among  the  condi- 
tions. To  deny  to  it  any  influence,  and  assert  that  the  operations 
of  nature  rest  upon  conditions  in  which  the  will  of  man  can 
have  no  possible  share,  and  upon  which  the  will  of  man  can  make 
no  impress,  is  contrary  to  those  admitted  facts  which  we  have 
claimed  as  postulates.  The  "  nature  of  things,"  as  we  are  forced 
to  recognize  them,  is  quite  otherwise.  In  a  universe  governed 
by  will,  the  will  of  man  may  count  for  much.  In  so  far  as  it 
is  itself  among  the  antecedents,  it  must  affect  conditions,  and 
the  action  of  the  supreme  will  can  only  be  predicated  in  view  of 
all  the  antecedents.  In  so  far  as  it  can  thus  act  to  bring  about 
conditions  hitherto  tmknown,  just  so  far  may  we  expect  the  re- 
sults to  be  unique.  Man's  volition  is  itself  part  of  the  condi- 
tions, and  this  volition  we  believe  and  hold  to  be  free. 

It  seems  therefore,  not  a  mere  superstitious  credence,  but 
sound  scientific  inference,  that  man's  volition  may  and  probably 
does  effect  much,  and  that  science  must  admit  as  at  least  reason- 
able, that  which  faith  accepts  without  question,  that 
**  Prayer  moveB  the  Hand  which  moves  the  world." 

How  far  and  to  what  extent  this  is  true,  is  I  submit  a  ques- 
tion of  experience.  That  experience  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
effect  of  human  volition  can  be  practically  disregarded  in  the 
realm  at  least  of  physical  science.  We  may  be  thus  justified 
in  concluding  that  at  least  in  general,  the  conditions  which  are 
antecedent  to  any  purely  physical  effect  are  not  affected  by 
man's  volition,  simply  because  in  so  many  instcmces  we  find 
this  to  be  apparently  the  fact.  Experience  is  the  only  criterion. 
But  we  can  none  the  less  still  hold  that  the  recognized  consti- 
tution of  the  universe  admits  the  possibility  of  such  action, 
and  we  can  never  deny  this  on  any  a  priori  grounds.  Thus 
any  well  authenticated  exception,  if  it  is  satisfactorily  estab- 
b'shed  as  a  fact,  must  be  admitted  as  a  fact,  in  entire  accord 
with  what  we  know  and  have  a  right  to  expect,  not  as  an  un- 
natural or  extra-natural  effect  or  as  a  necessary  breach  of  uni 
formity.     It  is  simply  a  question  of  evidence. 
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The  prayer  is  itself  a  new  fact.  It  and  the  mind  which 
frames  it  are  new  conditions.  It  is  mind  directly  acting  upon 
mind.  The  ruled  appealing  to  the  roler.  The  all-embracing 
knowledge  which  encompasses  nature  cannot  ignore  it.  The 
scientific  man  cannot  deny  on  scientific  grounds  the  possible 
efficacy  of  hnman  supplication.  He  can  only  test  it  as  a  fact 
by  repeating  the  conditions,  and  the  only  way  I  know  of  to  thus 
sdentificaUy  test  the  efficacy  of  such  a  fact  as  prayer  and  to 
find  out  just  what  is  that  efficacy,  is — to  pray — ^and  to  pray  not 
under  arbitrarily  imposed  conditions  but  under  those  conditions 
for  which  alone  any  efficacy  is  claimed.  It  would  seeni  that 
this  is  a  test  which  is  practically  ignored  by  science. 

Man  thus  appears  as  himself  a  factor  in  his  own  develop- 
ment His  will  is  not  only  an  influence  working  through 
heredity  for  the  building  up  of  character,  but  it  is  a  power  in 
the  universe,  conditioning  circumstance.  The  science  which  lays 
down  the  proposition  that  like  causes  always  produce  like 
effects,  must  take  account  among  these ''  causes,"  of  man's  agency 
and  volition.  In  this  view,  without  contradiction  or  inconsis- 
tency, it  may  well  be  recognized  even  by  science  as  more  than 
a  poetic  expression  of  universal  faith,  that 

"  More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.'* 

Well  then  may  the  voice  of  man  "  rise  like  a  fountain  night 
and  day" 

*"  For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats 
That  nourish  a  bUnd  life  within  the  brain, 
If  knowing  Qod,  they  lift  not  hands  in  prayer 
Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call  them  friend  ? 
For  80  the  whole  round  world  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God." 

The  direct  consequence  then,  of  admitted  fact,  is  that  mind 
rules  the  universe,  mind  interprets  the  universe,  and  mind  as 
manifested  in  man,  affects  the  universe.  Uniformity  as  claimed 
by  science,  we  thus  interpret  as  steadfast  purpose  acting  always 
in  accord  with  circumstances  or  conditions.  We  recognize 
man  as  so  related  to  this  universe  that  he  himself  affects  these 
conditions.  In  so  far  as  he  thus  affects  circumstances,  he  is 
himself  one  of  the  determining  conditions  of  the  action  he  ob- 
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serves.  For  him,  and  for  him  alone  so  far  as  we  can  see,  every 
moment  may  well  bring  its  nniqne  conditions  and  its  special 
action,  and  we  must  consider  the  eternal  purpose  so  far  as  mani- 
fested to  ns  as  especially  related  to  man.  So  far  as  we  can  see 
law  has  no  "  necessity  "  apart  from  snch  relation.  It  is  in  re- 
lation to  man  if  anywhere,  that  we  may  hope  to  discover  this 
purpose.  So  far  as  law  in  this  universe  is  the  expression  of 
any  purpose  outside  of  him  and  his  relations  to  it,  he  can  never 
hope  to  find  it  out.  Only  as  he  himself  supplies  conditions 
which  he  can  recognize,  can  he  hope  to  find  a  clew.  As  he 
possesses  the  power  of  affecting  conditions,  that  which  he  calls 
"law,"  or  the  manifestation  of  divine  purpose,  must  possess 
for  him  a  peculiar  significance.  This  purpose  must  include 
him,  exist  in  relation  to  him,  and  to  him  the  reign  of  law  is 
adapted.  For  him  the  earth  revolves  and  the  stars  of  heaven 
shine.  The  minister  and  interpreter  of  nature,  he  himself 
affects  nature,  shares  to  some  extent  the  divine  power  of  causa- 
tion in  nature,  and  is  a  force  from  within  to  which  the  divine 
purpose  must  respond. 

What  is  this  purpose  ?  It  must  be  revealed  to  some  extent, 
at  least,  by  its  manifestations.  Possessed  of  reason  ourselves, 
we  study  these  manifestations  in  the  light  of  reason  and  inter- 
pret them  always  in  terms  of  reason.  As  mind  lies  back  of  all 
phenomena,  so  mind  is  in  accord  with  phenomena,  and  ideals 
are  found  to  accord  with  fact.  Thus  science  itseK  becomes  the 
recognition  by  mind  of  the  action  of  mind.  This  purpose 
must  therefore  be  rational.  Our  steadfast  purpose  is  then 
guided  by  complete  knowledge  and  perfect  reason.  These 
qualities  in  less  degree  we  possess.  It  is  again  the  ideal  limit 
to  which  we  pass. 

We  follow  step  by  step  the  manifestations  of  this  purpose 
in  nature.  Beginning  with  inorganic  matter  we  follow  the 
unfolding  of  this  purpose,  and  reach  a  point  where  In  accord 
with  the  antecedent  conditions  and  the  ever-present  guiding 
will  life  appears.  Here  is  no  breach  of  uniformity.  To  repro- 
duce those  conditions  would  be  to  again  observe  the  same 
action.  This  holds  for  every  manifestation.  We  follow  still 
further  along  the  history  of  the  earth  and  again,  in  accord  with 
antecedent  conditions,  mind  emerges.     This  is  not  an  evolution 
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of  matter  into  mind.  We  start  with  mind  and  we  end  with 
mind.  We  begin  with  a  will  to  which  matter  responds,  with 
knowledge  and  purpose ;  and  we  end  with  will,  to  which  matter 
responds,  knowledge  and  purpose, — less  in  degree  but  similar 
in  kind  to  the  source. 

Is  this  all  ?  Have  not  the  emotions  as  well  as  the  intellect  a 
similar  relation,  and  must  not  man's  entire  nature  be  considered 
as  similar  in  kind  ?  As  no  life  without  antecedent  life,  so  no 
mind  without  antecedent  mind,  no  love  without  antecedent 
love.    What  word  has  science  for  us  here? 

The  conclusion  of  the  scientific  ethics  of  the  day  has  been 
stated  as  ^'altruism."  Taking  the  world  as  we  find  it,  starting 
from  a  basis  of  pure  selfishness,  in  a  ravenous  struggle  for  ex- 
istence in  which  the  weaker  must  succumb  to  superior  force  — 
we  are  told  by  the  interpreters  of  science,  strangely  enough, 
that  in  this  wild  race  of  each  man  for  himself,  if  we  would  act 
wisely,  in  view  of  the  conditions  in  which  we  are  placed,  we 
must  oppose  ourselves  to  the  current,  we  must  put  the  general 
good  first  and  subordinate  private  aims,  we  mnst  protect  and 
care  for  the  weaker  and  subdue  personal  desires,  we  must  prac- 
tice action  which  looks  beyond  the  present  moment,  we  must 
deny  onrselves  in  the  present  for  the  sake  of  a  future  good  to 
unborn  generations.  We  must,  in  short,  sway  the  force  of 
heredity  itself  by  the  exercise  of  will,  into  the  path  of  pro- 
gress. This  is  pure  morality  and  to  spare!  For  you  will 
observe  there  isn't  even  the  shadow  of  a  personal  motive  to 
thus  oppose  personal  desire,  no  sufficient  inducement  to  thus 
practice  all  the  virtues  and  eschew  all  the  vices.  Human  na- 
ture is  required  to  tread  a  path  impossible  to  human  nature.- 
We  mnst  practice  the  golden  rule,  without  any  stronger  induce- 
ment than  that  this  appears  on  the  whole,  looking  over  the 
world  as  we  find  it,  to  be  the  conduct  which  persevered  in,  will 
lead  eventually  to  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber. 

A  barren  morality  this  and  an  empty  ethics,  which  mocks 
poor  hnmanity  with  its  very  weakness,  and  pointing  out  the 
path  winding  far  away  over  inaccessible  heights,  leaves  him  lost 
in  despair  and  cursing  his  inability  to  reach  it.  An  ethics 
which  a  Mephistopheles  might  well  expound  with  satanic  glee, 
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as  while  pointing  ont  the  impossible  path  and  hopeless  snmmit, 
he  mocks  the  fainting  breath  and  bleeding  feet  and  failing 
limbs  which  forbid  accomplishment.  To  know  the  right  and 
do  it  not,  will  not  suffice.  We  must  see  the  right  and  yearn  to 
do  it,  and  lack  even  the  capacity  to  strive.  For  as  seK  is  the 
heaviest  burden  weighing  us  down,  the  burden  of  self  must  be 
self-lifted.    How  shall  this  be  done  ? 

But  yet  taking  the  meagre  portion  at  this  Barmecide  feast  to 
which  science  invites  us,  our  view  gives  it  a  substantial  and 
satisfying  significance.  Connecting  the  universe  with  purpose, 
as  uniformity  itseK  forces  us  to,  we  see  that  even  science,  based 
upon  uniformity,  looking  as  far  forward  as  it  can  in  the  light 
of  uniformity,  notifies  us  that  our  manifest  action  in  order  to 
be  in  accord  with  that  purpose,  must  be  self-denying,  self nsacri- 
ficing,  self-forgetting — a  summation  in  short  of  all  the  virtues, 
for  the  sole  object  of  beneficence.  From  the  battle  of  self,  for 
seK,  must  come  self-renunciation.  From  selfish  struggle  must 
come  loving  help.  The  purpose  which  rules  the  world  and 
starts  us  in  the  mire  of  selfish  appetite,  requires  us  to  rise  to 
the  pure  heights  of  loving  sacrifice. 

Is  this  the  scheme  of  a  Mephistopheles  to  mock  us?  Giving 
us  a  mirage  of  pleasant  meadows  and  refreshing  streams,  only 
to  revel  in  the  anguish  of  the  thirsty  way-worn  souls  who  gaze 
and  fall  by  the  way  in  helpless  despair.  God  forbid  I  This 
purpose  which  sets  such  a  task  to  poor  human  nature,  must  be 
itself  beneficent.  So  sure  as  this  purpose  exists  and  demands 
of  us  such  action,  so  sure  is  there  a  way  that  faithful  feet  may 
tread.  If  fiight  is  required  of  us,  wings  must  be  given.  Such 
a  revelation  as  we  must  have,  we  may  expect  to  find.  If 
science  cannot  read  it  in  the  Book  of  Nature,  elsewhere  it  must 
be  given.  Knowledge  of  such  basic  importance,  man  cannot 
wait  to  slowly  and  painfully  discover.  He  needs  it  now  for 
guidance  and  help.  Above  all,  he  needs  a  sufficient  motive, 
else  is  the  discovery  when  made  of  no  avail.  Without  such  a 
motive  heredity  would  but  ever  push  us  backward,  not  onward. 
Such  a  revelation  of  purpose  and  will  we  claim  to  have,  not 
through  science,  but  in  advance  of  science,  and  we  find  it  just 
such  a  revelation  as  science  needs,  to  give  point  and  practical 
value  to  its  own  conclusions,  while  these  very  conclusions  them- 
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selves  endorse  the  revelation.  That  purpose  and  motive  it  re- 
veals as  Love  !  the  only  sufficient  antidote  to  selfish  desire,  the 
God-given  wings  to  every  mortal  by  which  man,  freed  through 
self  from  the  burden  of  seK,  can  rise  even  to  those  heights 
which  science  itself  would  have  him  reach. 

Thus,  man's  emotional  nature  must  bear  an  equal  part  with 
his  intellectual  nature  in  >his  progress,  and  both  must  bear  the 
same  relation  to  the  source  of  all.  Thus  religion  appears  as 
the  complement  of  all  that  science  tells  us,  the  one  connecting 
our  mind,  the  other  our  nature  with  the  eternal  source  of  both ; 
supplying  that  motive  and  revealing  that  purpose,  without 
which  the  results  of  science  lose  significance,  the  ethics  of 
science  become  but  barren  platitudes,  and  the  "golden"  rule, 
a  rule  of  lead  and  iron.  The  divine  breath  of  love  sweeps 
through  creation  and  man  wakes  to  life  and  loving  service. 
HimBelf  the  end  of  creation,  he  must  imbibe  its  spirit  and 
cooperate  in  loving  service  to  carry  it  on.  Thus  inspiration  in 
the  moral  world  corresponds  to  miracle  in  the  physical  Both 
are  the  direct  action  of  the  supreme  will  in  accord  with  eternal 
purpose  under  unique  conditions.  But  in  both  alike  may  we 
not  claim,  that  only  in  so  far  as  the  conditions  are  unique,  is 
this  action  any  different  from  those  ordinary  phenomena  of 
daily  life  which  we  see  fit  to  distinguish  as  "natural,"  only  be- 
cause we  find  the  conditions  recurrent  at  intervals,  or  capable  of 
duplication  by  us  ? 

The  great  central  miracle  of  Christianity  would  lose  all 
force  and  point,  if  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  breach  of  uni- 
formity or  an  infringement  of  law.  Let  us  once  recognize 
what  we  thus  call  a  "breach"  or  "infringement,"  simply  be- 
cause the  result  is  unique,  as  the  result  of  action  which  ever 
and  exactly  accords  with  conditions  in  the  light  of  unchanging 
purpose,  and  we  see  at  once  that  such  expressions  as  "breach" 
and  "  infringement "  must  either  mean  change  of  purpose  or 
they  mean  nothing.  As  meaning  change  of  purpose  they  can- 
not be  allowed.  It  is  just  because  we  do  not  recognize  in  this 
great  central  miracle  any  such  change  of  purpose,  that  it  pos- 
sesses for  us  full  value  and  significance.  Only  in  so  far  as  it  is 
in  accord  with  the  whole  purpose,  that  it  means  to  us  what  it 
should.    This  it  is  which  gives  it  inestimable  worth.    It  is  not 
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that  a  divine  being,  different  in  nature  from  man,  has  not  been 
subject  to  death,  but  that  man  as  man  has  risen  from  the  grave. 
Fulfill  the  conditions  and  we  do  expect  the  same  result.  It  is 
thus  through  our  humanity  that  the  resurrection  is  to  us  the 
promise  and  the  hope  of  immortality.  And  this  hope  we  base 
not  upon  miracle  as  a  breach  of  law,  but  upon  the  naturalness 
of  all  that  happens  in  a  universe  where  unchanging  purpose  is 
the  basis  of  law  and  the  guarantee  of  uniformity.  Only  as 
uniformity  is  the  explanation  can  uniformity  be  the  basis  of 
hope.     "  Because  I  live  ye  shall  live  also." 

Thus  Christ,  we  claim,  came  as  every  man  cometh — ^that  is, 
in  God's  own  time,  for  Gkxi's  own  purpose — ^with  a  nature  in 
accord  with  the  conditions  of  His  appearance.  As  those  condi- 
tions are  unique,  so  is  His  appearance  and  nature.  This  con- 
stitutes at  once  His  divinity  and  His  humanity.  It  singles  Him 
out  but  does  not  separate  Him.  Divine  in  His  individuality 
as  the  special  manifestation  of  purpose  under  unique  conditions, 
He  is  even  as  all  men  are  in  relation  to  that  purpose. 

This  we  claim  as  in  accord  with  science  and  substantiated  by 
evidence.  The  evidence-loving  brethren  who  reject  this  claim 
on  the  score  of  insufficient  testimony,  may  do  so  honestiy,  but 
I  venture  to  say  they  will  also  do  it  mournfully,  and  will  find 
in  the  rejection  small  cause  for  ^^  inextinguishable  laughter." 
Let  Mephistopheles  laugh,  but  as  for  us  poor  mortals, — Look 
you  1  we'll  go  pray  1 

This  man  thus  appearing  as  the  unique  result  of  unique  con- 
ditions, as  a  special  manifestation  of  divine  purpose,  yet  related 
as  all  men  to  that  purpose,  should  have  for  us  a  unique  mes- 
sage. If  He  has  nothing  to  tell  us  we  could  not  have  otherwise 
known,  the  special  necessity  which  sent  Him  is  not  justified. 
If  thus  singled  out  by  divine  purpose,  the  result  should  justify 
that  purpose.    By  this  test  let  us  judge. 

We  have  seen  how  far  science  takes  us  and  where  science 
leaves  us.  It  takes  us  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  difficulty  and 
there  we  stand  helpless.  Through  seK  we  must  overcome  self 
and  no  sufficient  motive  is  given.  Here  science  is  silent.  If 
this  universe  is  the  result  of  purpose,  man's  relation  to  that 
purpose  is  a  problem  upon  which  science  has  nothing  to  say.  It 
may  recognize  a  purpose,  it  may  even  admit  that  purpose  as 
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beneficent,  since  it  enforces  upon  us  beneficent  action,  but  there 
it  halts. 

Now  what  are  the  facts  ?  This  man  thus  appearing  in  accord 
with  special  purpose  under  unique  conditions,  speaks  with 
authority  as  never  man  spoke,  as  one  fulfilling  that  purpose. 
He  proves  his  divine  credentials  by  the  exercise  of  divine  power. 
His  will  sways  nature  even  as  the  divine  will,  because  in  accord 
with  the  divine  purpose.  His  relation  to  that  will  is  the  same 
as  ours. 

And  this  man  thus  speaking  with  divine  commission,  reveal- 
ing to  us  our  relations  to  divine  will  and  power,  coming  as  man 
in  accord  with  that  purpose,  related  as  man  to  that  purpose,  has 
made  known  those  relations,  and  that  will  and  purpose  so  far  as 
through  human  symbols  of  thought  they  can  be  revealed  and 
conmmnicated,  in  the  simple  words,  "  Our  Father ! "  and  "  Thy 
will  be  done ! " 

Here  is  the  pith  and  essence  of  religion.  Simple  but  all  suf- 
fident,  and  precisely  where  science  leaves  us  destitute  the  void 
is  filled.  The  relation  is  of  love,  the  conditions  loving  obedience 
and  co-operation.  Here  is  no  cold  impersonal  statement  of  pol- 
icy. No  system  of  ethics  on  the  basis  of  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number.  It  is  in  fuU  harmony  with  both  because 
based  upon  that  which  lies  back  of  both.  It  gathers  up  the 
highest  impelling  forces  of  man's  nature  to  aid  him  up  the 
inaccessible  heights  to  which  science  can  only  point.  It  puts 
action  on  a  higher  and  practical  plane  and  it  supplies  the  motive 
without  which  action  on  that  plane  is  impossible. 

It  is  not,  honesty  is  the  best  policy.  Or  conform  to  inexor- 
able law  or  die.  Or  be  virtuous  and  be  happy.  Or  keep  the 
peace,  be  pure,  be  merciful,  regard  your  neighbor's  rights,  prac- 
tice "  altrnism,"  because  however  hard  or  impossible  to  do,  this 
is  decidedly  the  best  course  for  all  in  the  long  run.  But  it  is 
love,  because  love  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  law — of  the  great  pur- 
pose which  rules  the  universe.  Be  honest,  live  at  peace,  be 
merciful,  be  pure  at  heart,  because  this  is  to  live  in  accord  with 
the  beneficent  will  of  the  Father  whose  children  we  are. 

I  do  not  ask  has  science  any  word  to  say  which  confiicts  with 
this,  for  all  it  can  say  and  as  far  as  it  can  see,  all  is  in  complete 
harmony  with  this.    But  I  do  ask  has  science  now  in  this  nine- 
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teenth  century  anything  to  say  which  can  replace  this  ?  Can  we 
even  attempt  to  practically  tread  the  path  which  science  claims 
to  trace  without  this  ?  If  not,  how  is  it  and  why  is  it  that  we 
have  all  this  now  and  have  had  it  ages  in  advance  of  science  ! 
Who  among  men  so  wise  as  to  tell  us  this,  in  such  manner  as  to 
harmonize  all  that  we  know,  and  yet  add  the  one  thing  needful, 
the  only  thing  science  can  never  certainly  discover, — ^the  rela- 
tion of  man  to  a  heavenly  Father  and  the  duty  not  of  obedience 
merely  but  of  loving  obedience?  Who  so  wise  to  tell  us  this, 
and  by  life,  and  acts  and  words  and  death,  draw  us  by  the 
irresistible  niight  of  love  into  this  relation,  re-enforcing  the 
intellect  by  the  emotions,  harmonizing  consciousness  and  experi- 
ence, and  crown  all  with  the  glorious  triumphant  proof  to  all 
mankind  of  that  for  which  every  human  soul  yearns — ^the  hope 
of  immortality  I 

Is  it  not  manifest  that  Ood  reigns  and  his  kingdom  is  here 
and  now! 

Augustus  Jay  DuBoib. 
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Abticlb  II.— MURILLO. 

Fifteen  years  after  Wellington  drove  the  French  ont  of  the 
Peninsula  and  opened  the  country  to  Englishmen,  David  Wil- 
kie  went  to  Spain  and  found  a  new  world  of  art,  which, 
though  it  greatly  fascinated  him,  he  did  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  comprehend.  Its  richness,  color,  depth,  boldness,  fairly  be- 
wildered him.  Since  that  time,  more  sympathetic  artists,  with 
something  of  the  native  fire  of  the  Spaniards  themselves,  such 
as  Henri  Eegnault,  Clairin,  Bonnat,  and  the  brilliant  painter, 
Fortuny,  who,  though  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  was  educated  in 
Bome  and  Paris,  have  lived  in  Spain,  and,  under  its  own  skies 
have  studied  its  art  in  the  old  churches,  the  old  houses,  the 
museums,  and,  above  all,  the  Madrid  gallery,  into  which  the 
treasures  of  Spanish  painting  have  gravitated,  and  which,  with 
the  exception  of  tWo  or  three  masterpieces  at  Rome  and  Dres- 
den, is  the  finest  gallery  in  the  world.  They  have  experienced 
the  inspiration  of  this  art;  and  now  the  power  of  Spanish 
painting  in  nature  and  color  is  recognized,  and  is  exercising  a 
decided  influence  on  European  art.  It  falls  in  with  the  new 
realistic  school  of  French  painting.  Students  go  to  Spain  as 
they  go  to  Italy.  They  revel  in  its  light,  color,  the  grandeur 
of  its  mountain  scenery,  its  semi- African  vegetation,  its  bull- 
fights and  motley  f  estas,  and  find  this  tropical  nature  and 
passion  reflected  in  its  art.  But  this  was  not  so  always.  The 
exclusiveness  of  Spanish  civilization,  the  ignorance  and  super- 
stition of  the  people,  the  geographic  isolation  of  the  Peninsula 
and  the  difficulties  of  travel,  have  made  Spain  almost  as  closed 
a  country  as  Persia,  and,  for  that  reason,  its  painting  has  not 
been  well  known.  It  has  been  almost  despised,  especially  in 
England,  as  one  may  see  in  allusions  to  Spanish  art  in  the  letters 
of  a  man  of  culture,  like  Abraham  Hayward.  Writers  even  upon 
Spanish  subjects  have  passed  it  by.  Washington  Irving  dis- 
coursed channingly  of  Spanish  history  and  legend,  but  had  no 
eye  for  Spanish  pictures ;  and  yet  painting  is  the  form  in  which 
Spanish  genius  shows  itself.    This  race  has  manifested  more 
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decided  originality  in  painting,  than  the  French,  resembling  the 
Italians.  But  this  has  been  conceded  only  by  the  force  of  facts, 
by  the  spoliation  of  their  galleries  and  churches,  and  by  the  com- 
parison of  their  glowing  paintings  with  the  colder  productions  of 
other  schools.  Velasquez,  it  is  true,  has  been  vaguely  felt  to  be 
a  f  orce,^  because  he  belongs,  like  the  old  Greek,  to  the  school  of 
progress  whose  principles  of  nature  form  a  true  advance  in  art 
and  the  art  of  the  future ;  yet  even  Velasquez,  until  recently, 
has  not  been  acknowledged  to  be  the  unequalled  realistic  painter 
he  IB.  It  is,  indeed,  a  singular  fact,  that  this  indifference  to 
Spanish  painting,  should  have  arisen  from  the  sheer  ignorance 
of  those  who  have  never  seen  it  at  home.  And  no  one  can 
rightly  judge  of  Spanish  painting  who  has  not  seen  it  in  Spain. 

Another  reason  why  Spanish  art  has  been  so  slow  to  be 
appreciated  is,  that,  until  the  seventeenth  century,  the  age  of 
Zurbaran,  Ribera,  Velasquez,  and  Muriflo,  there  was  not  much 
in  Spanish  painting  which  is  really  national,  although  the  Span- 
ish is  an  artistic  race;  it  was  an  exotic  from  Italy  and  the 
Netherlands.  The  frescoes  of  Toledo  cathedral  in  the  style 
of  Giotto  were  executed  by  Stamina,  a  Florentine;  and  the 
altar-piece  in  Seville  cathedral  of  the  "Descent  from  the 
Cross,"  at  whose  foot  Murillo  wished  to  be  buried,  was  painted 
by  Campana,  a  Fleming. 

Spanish  art,  also,  is  unattractive  and  monotonous  in  subject- 
matter.  It  is  not  transfused  by  new  ideas.  It  never  caught 
the  light  of  the  Eenaissance.  From  the  beginning  it  has  been 
rigidly  moulded  by  the  church,  and  it  ran  into  the  "  black- 
agony  "  school  of  the  Inquisition  whose  colors  were  rubbed  in 
with  fire  and  blood.  Painters  like  the  Ribaltas  and  Bibera 
deepened  shadows  in  order  to  bring  out  lights  of  miraculous 
supematuralism.  In  looking  at  the  picture  of  an  old  Spanish 
master  you  think  of  a  cowled  monk  standing  behind  him 
directing  every  stroke.  Yet  there  is  warm  color,  bold  chiaros- 
curo, intense  feeling.  These  black  pictures,  seen  in  the  obscure 
light  of  Gothic  churches,  together  with  images  of  the  Madonna, 
crucifixes,  skeletons  and  skulls  of  saints  adorned  with  flashing 
jewels,  have  a  wonderful  power.  There  is  power  in  their  very 
place  and  association.  They  form  part  of  a  majestic  ritual,  of 
the  harmony  which  has  filled  the  vaults  of  these  Spanish  cath^ 
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drals  for  centuries,  and  the  sweet  and  solemn  hymns  to  the 
Virgin,  They  were  pictures  consecrated  to  a  h^her  use  of 
aiding  the  devotion  of  good  Catholics;  in  their  design  they 
were  purely  religious,  having  been  painted  by  monks,  or  by 
ascetics  who  had  wrought  their  minds  into  a  state  of  ecstacy. 
The  religion  of  this  passionate  and  imaginative  Spanish  peo- 
ple expressed  itself  in  art,  or  art  formed  a  vehicle  of  worship 
and  a  symbol  of  infinite  things,  which  calmer  blooded  Protes- 
tant races  can  no  more  understand  than  they  can,  without 
bigotry,  deny;  if  not  the  highest  and  most  spiritual,  it  is 
neverdieless  a  ladder  of  the  soul;  as  in  Ribera's  picture  of 
"Jacob's  Dream"  the  coarse,  dark-browed  Spaniard  who  lies 
asleep  on  the  earth  under  a  tree,  sees  the  sky  open  and  angels 
ascending  and  descending. 

It  might  be  added  that,  as  sacred  and  ecclesiastical  paint- 
ings, they  have  retained  their  original  coloring  except  as  time 
has  dimmed  them,  and  have  rarely  been  meddled  with  or 
retouched ;  and  this  rigidness  of  church  censorship  has  likewise 
exerted  a  moral  influence  upon  Spanish  painting,  so  that  it  has, 
with  hardly  an  exception,  preserved,  with  its  somber  conven- 
tionalism, a  dignified  decorum,  and  avoided  the  looseness  of 
Italian  painting  and  the  indecency  of  French.  But  we  turn  to 
an  exemplification  of  all  the  richest  and  best  qualities  of 
Spanish  painting. 

Bastoloicb  Esteban  Mubillo  was  bom  at  Seville  in  1617 
of  humbler  parentage  than  that  of  Velasquez ;  and  poverty, 
whom  his  favorite  saint  Francis  had  wedded,  was  his  hard  but 
stimulating  teacher.  His  artistic  life  began  in  childhood  and 
he  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  painter  Juan  de  Castillo, 
a  distant  relative,  who  taught  him  to  draw  correctly.  When 
his  master  left  for  Cadiz,  he  was  left,  so  to  speak,  to  his  own 
resources  both  for  art^ducation  and  support.  He  commenced 
by  making  pictures  for  the  feria^  or  market-fair,  to  be  sold  for 
a  song  to  the  people,  like  looking-glasses,  knives,  and  pottery ; 
the  traveler  is  shown  some  of  these  colored  sketches  that  have 
been  kept  in  the  families  of  the  people  as  heirlooms.  He  had 
his  subjects  at  hand — fruit,  flowers,  and  pans,  the  women  of  the 
market^talls,  and  the  boys  of  the  streets — and  he  acquired  sup- 
pleness in  hitting  oS  these  in  a  rapid  way ;  but  even  then  his 
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favorite  themes  were  saints  and  madonnas,  though,  as  a  general 
rule,  a  ^^pmtv/ra  de  la  feria "  was  a  name,  as  now,  for  the 
veriest  daub.  These  hasty  works  served  him  in  good  stead, 
and,  especially,  when  in  1642,  seized  with  a  desire  to  go  to 
Flanders  to  see  Dutch  art,  in  imitation  of  a  student  friend,  he 
bought  a  quantity  of  canvas,  and  cutting  it  into  small  squares, 
made  sacred  pictures  of  a  saleable  sort,  which  were  disposed  of 
to  traders  for  religious  propagandism  in  the  Americas.  By 
this  he  raised  enough  money  to  get  as  far  as  Madrid,  and  when 
there  went  at  once  to  his  fellow  Sevillian,  Velasquez,  then  at 
the  height  of  his  prosperity  as  court-painter,  who  befriended 
and  gave  him  every  opportunity  to  copy  the  works  of  great 
masters  in  the  already  ample  collections  of  Madrid  and  the 
Escorial.  He  made  copies  with  discrimination  from  Titian 
and  Ribera  for  color,  from  Van  Dyck  for  neatness  of  technique, 
and  from  Velasquez  for  nature  and  freedom  of  manner ;  and 
so  rapid  was  his  progress  that  his  friend  would  persuade  him  to 
go  to  Rome  for  further  instruction  under  royal  patronage ;  but 
he  refused  to  do  this,  trusting  to  his  genius  ;  and  he,  at  least, 
grew  right  out  of  Spanish  soil,  and  there  was  no  foreign  art  (as 
the  taunt  has  been  flung  at  Spanish  painting)  in  him.  After 
remaining  three  years  at  Madrid  he  returned  to  Seville,  and 
lived  there  contented  and  laborious;  and  there  stands  his  statue 
in  the  Plaza  del  Museo  and  seems  to  be  the  genius  of  the 
place,  for  what  were  Seville,  "  pearl  of  Spanish  cities,"  with  its 
cathedral  and  "  egregious  Doctor,"  its  memories  of  the  Moor 
and  his  conqueror  St.  Ferdinand,  its  orange-gardens,  golden 
tower  and  silvery  Guadalquivir,  without  the  gentle  Murillo. 

Murillo's  first  leap  into  fame  was  his  enthusiastic  offering 
of  gratuitous  service  to  the  Franciscans  to  adorn  their  convent, 
and  this  he  did  by  the  production  of  some  large  pictures  of 
scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Francis  and  his  disciples,  in  which 
he  struck  out  from  the  conventional  path  and  put  new  life 
into  the  treatment  of  religious,  or  semi-religious,  subjects, 
producing  homely  and  vigorous  paintings  of  common  life 
transmuted  into  spiritual,  as  in  the  kitchen-scene  where  angels 
are  cooking  the  sleeping  saint's  dinner ;  and  in  "  Rebecca  and 
Eliezer  at  the  Well."  These  were  in  his  first  style.  The  three 
styles  we  hear  so  much  of,  and  that,  unlike  the  three  styles  of 
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Velasquez,  were  not  those  of  epochs  of  life,  but  employed 
alternately  to  suit  his  purpose  best,  were  the  frio  (cold),  with 
clear  outline  and  treatment  of  light  and  shadow  resembling 
Zurbaran^s  severe  style;  the  caUdo  (warm)  with  richer  and 
mellower  colors  ;  the  vaporoso  (misty)  with  the  outline  lost  in 
light  and  shadow  as  in  rounded  forms  of  nature.  Besides  these 
convent  and  altar  pieces  he  painted  others  of  gervre^  though  the 
themes  were,  for  the  most  part,  religious.  Such  was  the  pic- 
ture now  in  the  Prado,  of  the  "Holy  Family  with  the  Bird" 
{Dd  Pwrajito)  in  the  second  manner.  It  shows  a  carpenter's 
workshop.  Mary  is  spinning  while  Joseph  rests  from  his  work 
to  watch  the  child  Jesus,  who  stands  between  Joseph's  knees 
holding  a  white  bird  in  his  hands  and  plays  with  a  little  dog. 
Though  the  faces  are  of  a  peasant  type  they  are  innocent  and 
holy,  there  is  a  realistic  charm  in  them  far  exceeding  the  awk- 
ward picture  of  the  "  Holy  Family,"  by  Millais,  and  other  Pre- 
raphaelite  pictures  of  the  same  theme.  In  this  early  part  of 
his  career,  probably,  most  of  his  delightful  beggar-boys,  the  best 
of  them  in  the  Hermitage,  at  St.  Petersburg,  were  painted.  His 
low-class  life  was  not  vicious,  but  it  was  the  life  of  childhood — 
thoughtless  ragamuffins  with  tremendous  appetites  and  uncer- 
tainly how  it  was  to  be  satisfied — ^recollections  of  his  own 
youth  when  a  few  coppers  and  a  melon  made  him  happy  as  a 
prince.  How  he  must  have  loved  these  little  beggars  1  There 
was  a  humanity  in  Murillo,  that,  as  in  Cervantes,  Shakspeare, 
and  all  great  men,  transcends  the  local  and  national,  and  makes 
them  a  part  and  property  of  the  race.  Among  his  next  pro- 
ductions, when  his  hand  grew  firm,  the  "Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds"  was  the  most  beautiful — the  rough-clad  shepherds, 
the  simple  sheep  and  cattle,  the  sweet-faced  mother,  the  light 
proceeding  from  the.  body  of  the  infant  as  in  Correggio's  pict- 
ure at  Dresden  — and  if  any  representation  of  this  old  subject 
by  the  greatest  master  of  any  school  excels  this  in  nature,  cor- 
rect drawing,  grand  freedom  and  noble  simplicity,  I  will  cease 
prising  Spanish  painting. 

To  this  transitional  realistic  style,  drawn  from  the  popular 
Ufe,  belongs  the  interesting  picture  of  the  "  Education  of  the 
Virgin,"  in  the  Madrid  gallery.  An  earnest  little  maiden 
kneels  by  the  side  of  her  mother,  her  only  ornament  being  a 
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white  rose  in  her  hair ;  bnt  this  picture,  as  well  as  one  of  Znr- 
baran's  of  the  same  theme,  was  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the 
Spanish  Doctors,  on  the  ground  that  the  Virgin  did  not  need  to 
be  taught  anything  or  to  learn  Hebrew,  being  inspired  with  all 
knowledge !  About  this  period  were  executed  his  "  Conversion 
of  St.  Paul,"  the  light  broadly  Rembrandtish ;  the  "  Annunciar 
tion ;"  the  "  Vision  of  the  Virgin  to  St.  FeKx  before  his  death ;" 
"  St.  Anthony  and  the  Infant  Jesus "  who  is  seated  on  open 
Bible;  "Jesus  Christ  according  to  St.  Francis  the  Jubilee  of 
the  Chapel  of  Assissi "  with  falling  roses ;  and  the  great  paint- 
ing of  "  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  "  (1656)  now  in  the  Baptistery 
of  Seville  Cathedral,  a  section  of  which  was  burglarized  and 
brought  to  New  York,  but  recovered  and  returned.  This  pic- 
ture, with  its  limitations  of  the  superstitious  and  sentimental, 
repays  a  visit  to  Seville,  by  any  one  fortunate  enough  to  see  it 
by  the  Ught  of  day.  The  divine  child  slides  down  from  the 
regions  above  on  a  path  of  glory  attracted  to  earth  by  the  love 
in  the  saint's  heart.  The  upward  gaze  of  devotion  in  his  face ; 
the  sweetness  of  the  opening  vision  of  the  celestial  home  of 
childhood ;  the  magical  effects  of  light  varied  with  softest 
browns  and  yellows;  the  rose-tinged  clouds,  and  the  infinite 
vagueness  of  the  supernatural  element — these  caused  the  artist 
to  be  called  '  dpvntor  dd  delo '  (the  painter  of  heaven).  He 
filled  it  with  happy  spirits.  He  imagined  a  new  order  of  blessed 
inhabitants ;  and  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  mirth,  I  had  nearly 
said  fun,  in  heaven,  he  has  represented  it  in  his  cherubs.  Out 
of  the  mouth  of  babes  praise  is  ordained.  Theirs,  though  infan- 
tile, is  the  wisdom  of  love.  They  are  hke  sparkles  of  heavenly 
joy.  Their  lightness  and  grace,  floating  on  clouds  as  light  as 
they,  never  have  been  approached  by  any  other  painter. 

In  the  same  year,  Murillo  was  commissioned  to  paint  four 
large  pictures  for  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  la  Blanca,  and  two 
of  them  were  intended  to  illustrate  the  legend  of  "  Our  Lady  of 
the  Snow."  These  two  are  now  in  the  Acadamy  of  San  Fer- 
nando at  Madrid,  and  upon  them  one  has  said  "  he  poured  out 
all  the  treasures  of  art,  aU  the  wonders  of  the  palette."  The 
first  of  them,  "  The  Dream,"  is  in  the  vaporoso  manner,  where 
the  senator,  a  dignified  figure,  has  faUeu  asleep  while  reading  ; 
his  wife  also  slumbers,  and  how  fast  asleep  they  are ;  but  they 
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dream-  of  a  vision  of  the  Virgin  who  points  to  the  spot  on 
which  the  chnrch  is  to  be  bnilt — the  great  liberian  basilica 
of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  that  stands  on  the  Esquiline  at 
Rome,  at  a  spot  where  snow  fell  miraculously  in  the  month 
of  Au^pist !  The  appearance  of  the  upper  celestial  group  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  radiant  light,  and  heaven  comes  down  into  the 
narrow  room.  There  is  the  blending  of  natural  with  super- 
natural, of  strongest  light  with  deepest  shadow.  The  second 
picture  is  the  "Fulfilment,"  representing  the  meeting  with 
Pope  Liberius,  who  hears  their  story,  while  a  vision  of  the 
procession  to  the  Esquiline  is  seen  in  the  distance.  Secure  in 
those  regions  of  pure  imagination,  of  the  poetic  ideal,  he  had  a 
confidence  of  touch  that  shows  how  faith  could  remove  moun- 
tains of  material  obstacle  and  bring  down  angels. 

In  1660,  MuriUo,  in  spite  of  inmiense  opposition,  opened  an 
academy  of  painting  in  Seville,  the  expense  to  be  divided 
among  the  members,  and  the  scholars  to  pay  what  they  could 
afford,  but  upon  admission  each  student  was  to  make  this  con- 
fession of  faith :  "  Praised  be  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament  and 
Pure  Conception  of  our  Lady."  Owing  to  the  impractical 
character  of  Spaniards  and  the  jealousy  of  artists,  the  academy 
did  not  survive  Murillo ;  but  this  leads  me  to  say  that  MuriUo 
was  the  painter  of  the  OathoUc  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception.  This  dogma  was  a  favorite  one  in  the  Spanish 
church,  particularly  during  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.,  and,  on 
the  veiy  year  of  MuriUo's  birth,  1617,  Pope  Paul  V.,  at  the 
instigation  of  Spain,  issued  a  buU  which  forbade  the  teaching 
of  anything  contrary  to  that  doctrine.  There  was  great  rejoic- 
ing over  this  at  SeviUe.  Not  only  the  ecclesiastics,  but  the 
artists,  who  were  the  exponents  of  ecclesiastic  ideas  at  that 
period,  set  themselves  to  the  proclamation  and  representation 
of  this  decree ;  so  that  it  came  about  that  MuriUo  was  bom 
into  the  spirit  of  this  singular  dogma,  and,  a  man  to  whom 
everything  pure  was  congenial,  with  his  mystical  nature,  he 
became,  as  was  said  of  him,  '^  painter  of  the  Conception  ;"  and 
he  executed  some  twenty  representations  of  this  subject.  AU 
who  have  visited  the  Louvre  remember  the  "Inmiaculate 
Conception,"  which  was  originaUy  painted  by  MuriUo  for  the 
Church  of  the  Venerables  at  SeviUe,  and,  it  is  to  be  suspected. 
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has  been  considerably  repainted  by  French  hands.  Lovely  as 
it  is,  with  hands  folded  on  breast  and  eyes  glancing  upward, 
in  bine  mantle  and  floating  robe,  it  is  less  lovely  than  the 
two  pictures  in  the  Prado  gallery  at  Madrid,  of  the  same 
theme,  though  more  beautiful  than  the  larger  one  in  the 
Seville  Museum,  represented  with  the  globe  beneath  her.  The 
faces  in  the  Madrid  paintings  are  of  very  youthful  age,  and 
such  inefEable  depth  of  innocence  that  the  atmosphere  around 
seems  purer ;  and  with  the  mysterious  halo  fading  into  night, 
and  the  groupings  of  cherubs  holding  lilies,  roses,  and  palms, 
buoyed  on  cloud-wreaths,  colored  in  the  misty  indistinctness  of 
his  dreamy  and  softly  shadowy  brush,  they  are,  truly,  heavenly 
visions,  however  removed  from  our  habits  of  religious  thought, 
and  false  when  tested  by  Scriptural  truth.  The  religion  of 
Spain  was  and  is  the  religion  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Belonging  to  the  same  style  of  mystic  representation,  are  the 
"  Infant  Ohrists  "  of  Murillo.  One  of  the  sweetest  of  these  is 
the  "  Child  with  the  Lamb  "  in  the  Prado — ^the  child-shepherd 
form,  which  Catholic  art  delights  in,  as  if  flying  to  the  farthest 
extreme  of  the  terrific  representations,  on  the  f  a9ade8  of  the  great 
cathedrals,  of  Christ  as  Judge.  The  most  charming  of  these, 
and,  indeed,  the  most  delightful  picture  in  the  world,  of  chil- 
dren, is  the  "  Jesus  and  St.  John  "  {Las  JVmos  de  la  Cofwha) 
where  the  little  Jesus  is  giving  John  water  to  drink  from  a 
shelL    Childlike  loveliness  could  no  farther  go. 

More  pathetic  and  devout  than  these,  and  where  profound 
religious  feeling  is  manifested,  even  if  it  run  into  peculiar 
Roman  Catholic  channels,  are  his  Franciscan  paintings,  and 
especially  the  one  now  hanging  in  the  Seville  Museum,  of  "  St. 
Francis  embracing  the  Saviour  on  the  Cross."  This  picture 
is  of  marvelous  tenderness.  The  saint  is  standing  with  one 
foot  on  a  globe  as  if  he  were  putting  the  world  under  him, 
and  close  to  the  cross.  His  left  arm  embraces  the  body  of  the 
Saviour,  who  hangs  by  one  hand,  and  places  the  other  with 
brotherly  affection  upon  the  shoulder  of  St.  Francis,  whose 
upraised  eyes  full  of  reverence,  pity,  and  love,  are  fixed  on  the 
face  of  the  Crucified— condescension  and  gracious  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  Suffering  One,  love  and  deathless  devotion  on 
the  part  of  the  disciple — while  the  gloomy  sky  lowers  over  both. 
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relieved  only  by  the  supernatural  light  about  the  form  suspended 
on  the  tree.  You  may  characterize  the  picture  as  the  ex- 
pression of  a  f  antaatic  affection,  in  which  there  is  more  sentiment 
than  reason ;  but  this  Francis  of  Assissi  was  a  real  man,  who, 
for  the  love  of  God,  put  the  world  beneath  him  and  trampled 
on  its  riches,  honors,  and  hopes.  like  the  missionary  Damien, 
he  gave  up  all  for  Christ  and  his  little  ones.  He  rose  above 
the  material  into  a  state  where  spiritual  things  became  real. 
The  Divine  Presence  haunted  him.  He  saw  what  he  believed. 
He  so  loved  Christ  that  he  brought  him  before  him.  He 
would  suffer  with  him,  would  be  a  partaker  of  his  sorrows, 
and  through  grief  like  his  he  would  ascend  into  Christ's  holy 
and  divine  life.  Of  ardent  nature  and  with  the  imagination 
of  a  man  of  genius,  and  living  in  an  age  of  faith  in  miracu- 
lous manifestations,  his  life  was  tinged  with  the  ideal,  the 
supernatural,  and  the  stupendous  facts  of  religion  became  the 
realities  of  his  personal  experience.  This,  the  painter,  a  man 
of  like  faith,  of  burning  imagination,  would  represent ;  so  that 
tiiis  is  the  most  profoundly  affecting  of  his  works,  and  of  all 
pictures  that  were  ever  painted. 

I  claim  for  Murillo  that  he  is  the  greatest  religious  painter. 
He  is  absolutely  so  in  respect  of  feeling.  He  is  a  truer  inter- 
preter of  divine  things  than  Raphael,  and,  infinitely  more  so 
than  Titian,  or  the  masters  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  because 
he  was  a  believer  before  he  was  an  artist,  because  he  was  a 
genuinely  religious  man  with  the  holy  fire  of  devotion  consum- 
ing what  was  base  and  earthly  in  him,  not  prostituting  his 
genius  to  imworthy  subjects,  and,  Roman  Catholic  though  he 
was,  appealing  to  the  deepest  heart  of  true  worshipers  in  aU 
ages  and  nations,  whose  motto  is,  like  that  of  St.  Francis,  every- 
thing for  the  love  of  God. 

Murillo  was  at  the  height  of  his  power  as  a  painter  from 
about  the  period  of  1671  to  1674.  He  was  at  that  time  a  lay 
member  of  the  Holy  Charity,  in  Seville,  whose  Hospital,  that 
had  fallen  into  decay,  was  to  be  renewed  in  great  beauty  and 
richness.  Don  Miguel  Mafiara,  Murillo's  friend,  and  mover  of 
this  enterprise,  a  man  who  had  deeply  sinned  and  deeply  re- 
pented, enlisted  the  artist's  sympathies  in  his  pious  work,  and 
the  eleven  great  pictures  he  produced  proved  to  be  the  crown- 
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ing  achievement  of  his  life,  and  established  his  renown  as  the 
first  painter  of  Seville,  and  among  the  first  in  the  world,  ex- 
hibiting the  immense  scope  of  his  genius,  and  that  only  can 
be  realized  in  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  were  painted, 
and  in  these  very  pictures,  made  to  adorn  the  church  of  the 
Caridad,  where  some  of  them  still  are — ^how  yellow  and  mellow 
they  look  in  that  dark,  cool,  beautiful  old  church  I  Five  were 
stolen  by  Marshal  Soult  and  carried  off  to  France.  The  spolia- 
tions of  the  French  in  the  Peninsula  and  during  the  military 
occupation  of  Spain,  the  robbery  of  works  of  art  and  destruc- 
tion of  churches  and  historic  buildings,  like  those  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Salamanca,  make  one  of  the  most  painful  chapters  in  the 
history  of  art,  and  show  an  innate  vandalism,  which  all  the  bril- 
liant civilization  of  France  cannot  excuse. 

Of  the  six  pictures  that  remain  in  place,  "  Moses  striking  the 
Rock  "  {Za  Sed)  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest.  The  parched  desert, 
the  rock,  the  agony  of  thirst  shown  by  the  groups  of  men, 
women,  children,  camels,  and  cattle — one  woman  turning  her 
face  from  the  infant  at  her  breast  in  order  to  quench  her  rag- 
ing thirst — are  powerful  in  design.  In  the  "  Miracle  of  the 
Loaves  and  Fishes  "  the  face  of  the  Saviour  is  not  as  spiritual 
as  in  other  pictures,  but  the  landscape,  grouping,  invention, 
variety  and  breadth  of  composition  in  both  these  paintings,  show 
that  MuriUo  is  not  merely  a  painter  of  cherubs  and  gypsies,  but 
of  works  of  the  broadest  scope  of  composition,  having  in  them 
thought  and  everything  that  goes  to  make  a  great  picture. 
Most  remarkable  of  the  series,  is  "  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary 
washing  poor  patients,"  called  "  £!l  Tmoso,^^  now  in  the  Fer- 
nando Gallery  of  Madrid ;  having  escaped  Soult's  clutches.  It 
unites  the  excellences  of  the  three  styles,  more  especially  the 
Ifrio^  and  'calido^^  with  fine  effects  of  atmosphere,  and  of  the 
management  of  light,  which,  more  than  anything,  shows  the 
great  painter.  The  local  disengagement  of  the  principal  figure 
makes  it  stand  out  as  if  alive.  The  f aultlessness  of  the  draw- 
ing, the  luminous  shadows,  the  treatment  of  light,  the  inimit- 
able skill  in  the  disposition  of  different  groups,  exhibit  a  mas- 
tery of  technique  as  well  as  of  coloring.  The  beautiful  saint 
arrayed  in  the  dark  robe  and  white  head  gear  of  a  nun,  sur- 
mounted by  a  smaU  coronet,  washes  the  scald  head  of  a  beggar 
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boy  {JEl  Tinoso),  Without  describing  it  further,  it  deals  with 
loathsome  poverty  and  disease ;  it  is,  in  some  respects,  repul- 
sive. It  does  not  smooth  over  matters.  The  patients  are 
squalid,  the  rags  dirty,  the  miseries  unfeigned,  but  the  con- 
trasts are  splendid.  The  white  delicate  hands  that  lave  the 
sores,  and  the  queenly  figure  who  presides  over  the  unpleasing 
scene,  "the  mouth  that  trembles  with  pity  and  the  eyes  in 
tears,"  while  the  graceful  head  slightly  turns  away,  are  a 
lesson  of  charity  where  art  becomes  preacher  as  it  may  and 
ought  oftener  to  do. 

The  few  portraits  Murillo  made,  prove  him  to  be  at  home  in 
this  field — his  realism  aiding  him  in  vigorous  individuality  of 
expression,  but  he  did  not  make  so  many  or  striking  portraits 
as  Velasquez,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  did  not  live  at  court, 
and  come  in  contact  with  distinguished  people.  His  landscapes 
also  ajre  pleasing,  but  as  a  general  rule,  they  lack  the  glow — 
"  the  gamut  of  colors"  as  it  has  been  called — which  makes  the 
charm  of  his  other  pictures,  but  depth,  serenity,  and  a  sort  of 
unearthly  repose  with  more  of  heaven  than  earth,  and  partak- 
ing of  his  gentle  meditative  nature,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
landscapes  introduced  into  his  religious  pictures. 

As  compared  with  his  great  contemporary, Velasquez,  Murillo 
was  not  less  original,  but  he  was  not  so  inapproachable  an  artist ; 
therefore  he  exerted  a  more  direct  infiuence  upon  contempo- 
raneous art,  especially  as  a  colorist.  Velasquez  was  hard  and 
scientific,  and  kept  his  feet  on  solid  ground,  and  was  too 
exclusively  intellectual  to  be  a  religious  artist.  Regulated 
power,  with  plenty  of  reserved  force-,  a  disdain  of  all  littleness, 
and  a  moderation  that,  like  the  Greeks,  had  "nothing  in 
excess,"  a  genius  which  was  so  sure  of  itself  that  it  dealt  in 
no  stratagems  of  effect,  no  '  towrs  de  forced  but  painted  nature 
as  in  reality — for  nothing  was  to  high  or  too  low  for  him — and 
aD  combined  with  an  unerring  skill  to  effect  what  he  con- 
ceived, were  his  characteristics.  But  Murillo  had,  above  this, 
a  self-abandonment,  an  elevation,  and  a  purity  that,  sometimes, 
like  Mozart  in  music,  took  flight  from  earth  to  heaven.  He 
struck  a  tenderer  and  loftier  chord.  But  he  did  not  lack  homely 
vigor.  He  copied  Spanish  nature  pure  and  simple.  He  broke 
through  the  gloomy  rigidity  of  Spanish  painting  and  introduced 
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oature,  beauty,  grace,  humoristic  freedom  and  realistic  force, 
excelling  Velasquez  in  coloring,  as  he  did  Yelasquez  and  all 
others,  in  feeling.  There  is  indeed  but  one  Murillo,  and 
though  we  sometimes  call  him  the  Spanish  Correggio,  yet  in 
this  we  by  no  means  describe  his  original  power,  for  Murillo 
had  more  depth  of  passion  and  was  stronger  than  the  sweet 
painter  of  Parma,  and  while  he  had  the  same  angelic  grace 
his  gaze  was  more  steadily  fixed  upwards. 

Jambs  M.  Hoppin. 
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Abtiolb  m.— SIMEON  BALDWIN  CHITTENDEN. 

Simeon  B.  CJdttenden.  A  Biographical  sketch  prepared  by 
Edward  Gary,  Esq.,  to  accompany  the  catalogue  of  portraits 
of  eminent  merchants  possessed  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  State  of  New  York.  New  York :  Press  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  1889. 

A  PBKTJSix  of  this  brief  but  just  and  comprehensive  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  one  whose  name  is  familiar  to  many  of  our 
readers  has  revived  the  recollection  of  some  of  the  incidents  of 
his  life  and  the  prominent  features  of  his  character  as  these 
were  known  to  the  writer.  Mr.  Chittenden  came  to  New 
Haven  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  in  the  autumn  of  1828,  as  derk 
and  shop-boy  in  the  store  of  McCracken  &  Merriman,  at  that 
time  one  of  the  prominent  dry  goods  establishments  in  the  city. 
The  writer  was  then  a  Sophomore  in  college  and  a  room-mate 
with  the  oldest  son  of  Rev.  Aaron  Dutton,  the  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church  in  old  Guilford,  who  was  known  and 
honored  for  his  pastoral  fidelity  and  beloved  fortius  kindly 
humor.  He  was  a  special  friend  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Chit- 
tenden, between  whom  and  his  own  boys  there  also  existed  the 
warmest  friendship.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that 
this  lonely  boy  should  pay  his  Sunday  evening  visits  to  his 
friend,  nor  that  at  these  visits  the  memories  of  the  past  and  the 
gossip  of  the  present  should  while  away  many  an  hour.  Mr. 
Chittenden  was  a  fresh  looking  boy  when  dressed  in  his  jacket 
and  trousers,  and  more  than  commonly  attractive  for  the  ardor 
of  his  feelings  and  his  pronounced  self-reliance.  As  one  looked 
upon  his  animated  face  and  noticed  its  expression  he  might 
confidently  forecast  the  strong  character  that  was  subsequently 
developed  in  the  man  and  the  successful  career  that  was  even 
then  begun.  It  was  not  long  before  he  made  himseK  felt  as 
one  of  the  brightest  and  most  sagacious  clerks  in  New  Haven, 
and  so  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  to  enter  upon  business  for 
himself  his  advance  was  rapid  and  his  future  success  was 
acknowledged.    His  influence  was  not  confined  to  trade  and 
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investments.  He  very  early  began  to  concern  himself  with  the 
welfare  of  the  public,  religions  and  general,  and  to  be  foremost 
in  enterprise  and  liberality.  The  influence  of  his  schoolmate, 
Dr.  Button,  to  whom  he  was  warmly  attached,  and  of  Dr.  Bacon, 
whose  stimulating  courage  and  enterprise  were  akin  to  his  own, 
were  most  important  in  his  early  training  to  a  large  and  cour- 
ageous liberality  and  a  generous  public  spirit.  In  1842  he 
established  himseK  in  New  York  in  the  dry  goods  business  and 
at  once  assumed  a  high  position.  Many  circumstances  com- 
bined to  furnish  a  favorable  sphere  for  his  eminent  success  in 
trade,  and  also  for  the  development  and  training  of  his  char- 
acter and  intellect  to  a  sanguine  yet  cautious  public  spirit. 
His  connection  from  its  beginning  with  the  Church  of  the 
Pilgrims  and  his  intimacy  with  its  gifted  pastor,  his  joint 
ownership  of  the  Independent  newspaper,  the  fierce  excite- 
ments of  the  War  for  the  Union,  and  the  financial  convulsions 
which  followed,  were  all  potent  agencies  to  train,  to  stimulate, 
and  to  develop  aU  the  manhood  there  was  in  him.  To  all  these 
agencies  he  responded  with  unabated  vigor  till  the  infirmities 
of  age  overcame  him  and  great  sorrows  quieted  the  ardors  of 
his  youth. 

His  liberality  to  public  objects  was  most  laudable  from  the 
first.  He  early  learned  and  practiced  the  lessons  of  generous 
giving  not  only  in  religious  channels,  but  for  objects  of  public 
interest.  These  lessons  were  stimulated  by  his  early  intimacy 
with  Drs.  Dutton  and  Bacon  in  the  very  beginnings  of  his 
business  life  in  New  Haven,  and  in  this  way  he  was  prepared 
to  meet  with  ready  promptness  the  numerous  and  pressing  calls 
which  were  made  upon  him  during  the  eventful  period  of  his 
expanding  public  life  in  the  great  metropolis.  He  liked  a  bold 
stroke  in  giving  as  well  as  in  business  but  he  never  threw  his 
money  away  in  either.  While  he  was  occasionally  daring  and 
possibly  sometimes  sensational  he  was  uniformly  sagacious  and 
clear-headed.  In  1867,  after  years  of  interest  in  Yale  College, 
he  surprised  his  friends  and  perhaps  somewhat  surprised  him- 
self by  the  gift  of  50,000  dollars  as  the  foundation  for  the 
support  of  the  college  pastor.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he 
contributed  a  much  Istrger  sum  for  the  erection  of  the  splendid 
library  edifice  which  will  preserve  the  name  and  memory  of  a 
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beloved  daughter  who  was  cut  oS.  prematurely  as  it  would  eeem 
but  was  never  forgotten  by  any  who  knew  her. 

Being  present  at  the  commencement  exercises  of  that  year, 
he  was  asked  to  address  the  assembled  Alnmni  in  response  to 
their  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  gift  to  which  reference 
has  been  made.  He  hesitated  long,  evidently  not  unwilling, 
though  fearing  lest  he  might  not  succeed,  and  confessing 
frankly  that  he  should  fulfill  the  highest  ambition  of  his  life 
if  he  should  be  able  to  speak  with  success  before  such  an 
assembly.  He  made  the  attempt  and  did  not  fail.  That  effort 
was  the  beginning  of  a  new  career  in  which — when  subse- 
quently what  we  call  chance  brought  him  into  public  life — 
by  dint  of  persevering  effort  and  the  resolute  mastery  of 
his  theme  and  of  himself,  he  rendered  eminent  service  to 
the  country  and  gained  well  earned  honor  to  himself  in  his 
discussion  of  the  legal  tender  act  and  the  return  to  specie 
payments.  Manifold  as  his  ability  had  been  in  public  and 
private  ways  and  distinguished  as  had  been  his  success,  his 
achievements  here  were  not  the  least  memorable  as  illustrating 
his  courage,  his  perseverance,  his  self-reliance,  and  his  public 
spirit. 

Noah  Pobteb. 
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Abticle  IV.— address  TO  THE   GRADUATING 
CLASSES  OF  YALE  LAW  SCHOOL. 

By  Hon.  Chauncby  M.  Dkpew. 

I  DO  not  propose  to  pursue  any  of  the  subjects  upon  which 
you  have  been  instructed  by  this  learned  Faculty,  nor  am  I 
prepared  to  compete  with  you  with  a  thesis  upon  some  legal 
question  as  a  part  of  the  Exercises  of  Graduation.  The  Com- 
mencement Orator  usually  addresses  himself  to  the  Professors 
and  the  elder  members  of  the  profession,  but  I  came  here  to 
speak  to  you.  The  most  joyous  of  days  is  that  which  closes 
the  doors  of  the  school  and  opens  the  gateway  to  the  World ; 
the  most  apprehensive,  the  one  which  marks  the  opening  of 
your  clientless  office ;  the  happiest,  the  first  return,  after  the 
future  is  secure  and  success  assured,  to  college  scenes  and  asso- 
ciations. It  is  the  privilege  of  age  and  experience  to  indicate 
paths  in  the  fields  you  are  yet  to  explore,  to  point  out  the 
dangers  which  beset  them,  and  the  methods  of  safe  and  com- 
fortable travel.  Most  of  the  ideals  of  these  closing  hours 
devoted  to  the  confidential  interchange  of  aspirations  and 
hopes  will  be  shattered  against  the  stem  realities  of  practical 
life,  but  their  destruction  will  furnish  the  lessons  for  sure 
foundations  and  permanent  construction. 

At  this  hour  all  your  thoughts  are  concentrated  in  one 
word — Success.  If  your  construction  of  success  was  honestly 
analyzed,  it  would  probably  mean  to  most  minds  the  getting  of 
money.  The  desire  to  acquire  property  is  the  most  potent 
force  in  the  activities  of  our  people.  It  is  the  mainspring  of 
of  our  marvelous  development,  and  the  incentive  and  reward 
of  intelligent  industry.  It  is  alike  the  cause  of  the  noblest 
efforts  and  the  most  revolting  crimes.  That  man  would  be 
unfaithful  to  his  family  and  to  his  own  independence  who  did 
not  use  every  honorable  effort,  and  practice  every  reasonable 
economy,  to  secure  home  and  competence  for  declining  years. 
But  the  lawyer  who  makes  this  his  sole  aim  is  an  unworthy 
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member  of  the  noblest  of  professions  and  will  never  win  its 
honors  or  rewards. 

The  mastery  of  suay  calling  involves  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  its  history  and  objects,  and  pride  in  its  pursuit.  The  law  is 
at  once  the  dryest  of  studies  and  fullest  of  inspiration.  Its  re- 
lations to  liberty,  government,  and  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
enlarges  the  vision  of  the  student,  and  the  broader  his  learn- 
ing, the  more  eager  is  his  enthusiasm.  The  discovery  of  the 
Pandects  of  Justinian  in  the  sack  of  Amalfi  saved  the  world 
from  relapsing  into  barbarism.  This  great  codification  of  the 
learning  of  centuries  illumined  the  monastery,  liberalized  the 
church,  invaded  the  imiversities,  checked  feudalism,  taught 
justice  to  rulers,  and  their  rights  to  the  people,  and  preserved 
civilization  from  being  hopelessly  lost  in  the  darkness  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  But  while  the  light  thus  shed  by  the  laws  of  an 
ancient  and  extinct  empire  rescued  Europe  from  the  reign  of 
brute  force  and  ignorance,  and  while  the  general  principles  of 
justice  are  of  universal  application,  yet  the  institutions  of  every 
people  are  the  results  of  origin,  race,  character,  environment, 
and  climatic  conditions.  It  is  the  glory  of  the  ancestry  from 
whom  we  derive  our  laws,  that  though  sometimes  conquered, 
they  never  lost  their  statutes  and  customs.  All  other  nations 
have  fallen  under  the  codes  of  the  invader,  but  William  the 
Norman  left  imtouched  those  sources  of  justice  and  freedom 
which  were  found  in  Saxon  jurisprudence. 

The  haughty  Barons  who  could  not  write  their  names  brought 
yjng  John  to  the  field  of  Bunnymede.  At  the  point  of  their 
good  swords  they  forced  from  him  Magna  Charta,  and  with 
their  hilts  they  stamped  upon  it  their  arms,  but  the  pen  of  the 
lawyers  framed  it.  These  great  jurists,  loyal  as  the  profession 
has  ever  been  to  liberty,  unrecognized  then  and  unknown  now, 
so  wisely  drew  the  great  charter  of  freedom,  that  it  has  been 
confirmed  thirty-seven  times,  and  to-day  needs  neither  amend- 
ment nor  commentary.  The  lawyers  compelled  Elizabeth, 
proudest  of  Queens,  to  surrender  the  monopolies  which  were 
mining  the  kingdom,  with  an  apology  that  she  intended  them 
for  the  good  of  the  people,  which  was  at  that  period  a  most 
valuable  admission  of  popular  rights. 

VOL.  XV.  4 
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Coke  checked  even  the  arbitrary  Charles  the  First  with  the 
judgment,  that  the  law  was  superior  to  the  sovereign's  will,  and 
Cromwell  charged  at  Marston  Moor  for  principles  learned  as 
a  student  at  law,  and  by  them  raised  England  from  the  depth 
of  degradation  to  the  pinnacle  of  greatness  while  ruling  at 
Westminster.  The  early  settlers  of  America  were  deeply  im- 
bued by  precept  and  example  with  Magna  Charta,  the  Petition 
of  Rights,  and  the  principles  of  the  Common  Law,  but  they 
fled  from  ecclesiastical  tyranny  and  the  abuses  of  privilege. 
They  sought  liberty,  religious  and  civil.  In  their  hard  strug- 
gles with  savage  man  and  inhospitable  nature,  the  simple 
economy  of  their  State  needed  no  lawyers,  and  for  quite  a  cen- 
tury they  had  none.  The  Minister  and  the  Magistrate  both 
made  the  laws  and  administered  them.  But  those  hundred 
years  were  the  nursery  of  the  American  lawyer.  Equal  condi- 
tions had  led,  not  to  communism  or  socialism,  for  they  are  alien 
to  our  race,  but  to  political  rights  common  to  all.  Every  prin- 
ciple derived  from  the  Old  World  which  strengthened  the 
individual,  and  protected  him  in  his  home,  his  family,  his 
property  and  his  citizenship,  found  fertile  soil  and  grew  with 
expansive  vigor.  The  genius  of  this  development  was  to 
destroy  privilege  and  promote  equality.  It  was  neither  a  re- 
volt nor  a  revolution  against  caste  and  class,  for  neither  were 
present  to  overcome,  but  it  was  a  growth  which  left  them  out 
It  was  an  evolution  which  peacefully  produced  a  Common- 
wealth where  their  existence  was  impossible. 

As  commerce  and  trade  increased,  communities  became 
crowded,  property  was  to  be  exchanged  and  devised,  and  the 
multitudinous  relations  of  civilized  hfe  in  cities  and  towns 
adjusted,  lawyers  became  a  necessity.  They  were  at  once  the 
advisers  of  the  people  and  the  architects  of  the  State.  The 
more  we  study,  the  more  we  admire  the  ability,  integrity,  cour- 
age, and  patriotism  of  these  Fathers  of  the  American  Bar. 
They  brought  on  the  Revolution  and  made  it  a  lawyer's  war. 
The  Judges  and  Statesmen  of  England  were  amazed  at  the 
learning  and  power  with  which  they  presented  the  Colonial 
protest,  and  made  up  the  American  case.  Chatham  and  Burke 
found  in  them  new  inspiration  for  their  eloquence,  and  fresh  and 
immortal  defences  of  liberty.    The  Constitution  of  the  United 
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States  is  the  only  Charter  of  Government  which  has  withstood 
the  shobks,  and  been  equal  to  the  progress  of  the  wonderful 
century  which  closed  with  its  centenary.  It  was  exclnsively 
the  work  of  the  lawyers  of  the  convention.  It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  the  laymen,  among  the  statesmen  of  the  period,  gen- 
eraDy  opposed  its  adoption,  and  that  it  was  carried  before  the 
people  and  in  the  State  Conventions  by  the  matchless  elo- 
quence, prophetic  fervor,  and  resistless  logic  of  its  lawyer  advo- 
cates. 

This  is  the  only  country  in  the  history  of  the  world  where 
the  Courts  pass  upon  and  annul  the  acts  of  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  branches  of  the  Government.  The  tyranny  from 
which  they  suffered  by  the  usurpations  possible  under  an  un- 
written Constitution,  led  the  American  people  to  limit  by  spe- 
cific grants  the  powers  which  they  gave  their  rulers.  The 
judgment  that  the  law  is  unconstitutional  paralyses  both  Presi- 
dent and  Congress.  This  idea  is  purely  American.  The  most 
original  and  creative  enactment  in  the  development  of  repre- 
sentative government  is  the  law  creating  the  Federal  Judiciary. 
There  were  no  precedents  to  guide  its  framer,  and  his  success 
was  due  not  so  much  to  his  vast  learning,  as  to  his  having  ab- 
sorbed the  spirit  of  American  Liberty.  This  majestic  system 
enters  upon  its  second  century,  with  unequalled  lustre,  dignity, 
and  power,  under  the  statutes  almost  unchanged  which  created 
it  As  the  years  advance,  and  the  merits  of  the  founders  of 
the  Republic  are  better  understood,  a  foremost  place  among 
them  will  be  given  to  Oliver  Ellsworth  of  Connecticut,  the  au- 
thor of  our  Judiciary  system,  and  the  Patron  Saint  of  this 
University  of  Law. 

The  profession  by  its  training,  obligations,  and  opportunities 
becomes  charged  with  the  gravest  public  responsibilities.  The 
Judges  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  three  heads  of  our  govern, 
ment  are  drawn  exclusively  from  its  ranks.  But  the  special 
fitness  and  official  character  of  its  members  have  given  them  a 
potential  voice  in  the  Executive  and  Legislative  as  well  as  the 
Judicial  administration  of  the  Bepublic.  Nineteen  of  the 
twenty-three  Presidents  of  the  United  States  have  been  law- 
yers, and  for  eighty-two  of  the  hundred  years  of  our  Presi- 
dency, the  office  has  been  filled  by  a  member  of  the  profession. 
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The  lawyers  numbered  twenty-four  of  the  fifty-four  Signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  thirty  of  the  fifty-five 
Members  of  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Constitution. 
In  most  administrations  a  large  majority  of  the  Cabinet  have 
been  lawyers,  and  1  can  remember  none  in  which  their  repre- 
sentation has  not  been  equal  to  those  from  aU  other  vocations 
combined ;  while  about  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  and  the  con- 
trolling minds  in  the  Houi^  have  always  been  bred  to  the  bar. 

Under  these  conditions  the  character  and  equipment  of 
those  who  are  admitted  become  of  supreme  public  importance. 
The  thoughtless  clamor  for  free  law  means  in  the  end  the  de- 
struction of  the  law  itself,  through  contempt  for  its  interpreters 
and  practitioners.  So  long  as  the  American  Democracy  be- 
lieves that  its  Courts  are  learned,  fearless,  and  incorruptible, 
the  people  are  themselves  the  standing  army  which  upholds 
their  judgments  and  enforces  their  decrees.  As  the  country 
increases  in  population,  in  wealth,  in  crowded  communities,  in 
vast  combinations  of  labor  and  capital,  in  the  elements  which, 
in  any  disintegration  of  society  from  wrongs  or  corruptions, 
come  together  for  the  overthrow  of  existing  institutions,  the 
salvation  of  our  lives  and  property,  of  our  families  and  homes, 
of  our  rights  and  liberties,  of  our  civilization  itself,  depends 
more  and  more  upon  a  Judiciary  which  conmiands  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  masses.  The  men  who  are  to  settle  es- 
tates, care  for  the  interests  of  women,  of  widows  and  orphans, 
administer  sacred  trusts,  defend  the  weak,  right  wrongs,  fight 
injustice  or  crime  intrenched  behind  wealth  and  power,  and 
furnish  the  Judges  of  the  land,  can  neither  be  ignoramuses  nor 
knaves  without  weakening  the  whole  fabric  of  society  and  gov- 
ernment in  proportion  to  their  incompetence  or  rascality. 

The  Bepublic  has  passed  through  grave  crises  and  solved 
great  problems.  A  people  who  could  successfully  grapple  with 
the  vast  property  and  political  interests  involved  in  slave  own- 
ership, and  by  peaceful  legislation  and  stem  administration  of 
the  laws,  reach  and  extirpate  the  crime  of  polygamy  in  a  pop- 
ulous community  wedded  to  the  practice  by  the  power  of 
unbridled  passions  and  religious  fanaticism,  have  demonstrated 
to  an  extraordinary  degree  the  faculty  for  government.  But 
questions  of  more  universal  moment  will  arise,  and  they  will 
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require  all  your  wisdom,  patriotism,  and  courage.  We  are  at 
present  sailing  upon  tranquil  seas,  with  no  clouds  above  the 
horizon  and  no  warnings  from  the  barometer.  It  is  at  such 
times  that  the  prudent  and  experienced  navigator  hopes  for  the 
best  and  prepares  for  the  worst.  The  discovery  of  gold  in 
California  and  silver  in  the  Sierras  and  the  Bocky  Mountains, 
and  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas  in  Pennsylvania  and  other 
States ;  the  abnormal  development  of  our  mineral  resources, 
and  the  invention  of  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  the  sewing 
machine,  and  other  devices  to  economize  labor  and  stimulate 
production;  the  rapid  construction  of  railroads  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  vast  immigration,  the  settlement  of  new  terri- 
tories, the  building  of  States  and  the  magical  creation  of  cities, 
have  offered  opportunities  unequalled  in  the  World's  history 
for  the  sudden  accumulation  of  enormous  fortunes,  and  the 
growth  of  great  corporations. 

The  present  situation  is  a  surprising  commentary  upon  the 
worthlessness  of  deductions  drawn  from  historical  parallels  in 
predicating  similar  results  upon  the  happening  of  like  con- 
ditions to  the  American  people.  The  more  profound  and  philo- 
sophic the  minds,  the  wider  have  they  missed  the  mark.  The 
Fathers  of  the  EepubBc  apprehended  the  most  frightful  con- 
sequences from  a  mere  suggestion  of  existing  facts.  Webster, 
speaking  at  a  time  when  there  were  not  three  men  in  the 
country  worth  a  million  of  dollars,  and  not  one  worth  five 
millions,  and  when  corporations  were  practically  unknown, 
prophesied  that  in  the  conditions,  as  they  exist  in  the  United 
States  to-day,  there  would  either  be  a  restriction  of  suflErage  or 
the  destruction  of  property  rights,  and  Macaulay  believed  that 
the  great  mass  of  voters  would  be  reduced  to  a  poverty  which 
would  leave  them  without  a  dinner  and  unable  to  find  a  break- 
fast, and  with  no  army  to  maintain  order,  they  would  murder 
the  rich  and  divide  their  estates.  While  these  fears  were 
groundless,  nevertheless  the  restlessness  of  labor  and  its  consol- 
idation into  powerful  organizations,  occasional  riots  displaying 
the  fiercest  passions  and  most  destructive  spirit,  and  spasms  of 
legislative  fury  against  corporate  investments,  indicate  discon- 
tents and  dangers,  which  it  is  folly  to  ignore,  and  criminal  to 
neglect.     They  show  further  that  public  spirited  and  success- 
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fnl  men  and  honest  corporations  snfier  from  a  keen  sense  of 
wrong  against  those  who  have  acquired  fortunes  by  violence  or 
fraud,  or  the  companies  who  have  unjustly  or  tyranically  mis- 
used their  franchises. 

No  intelligent  man  desires  a  return  to  the  crude  conditions 
and  primitive  simplicity  of  the  "  good  old  times."  Notwith- 
standing great  fortunes,  there  is  a  wider  and  more  universal 
distribution  of  property,  and  ownership  of  homes  than  ever 
before.  In  spite,  or  rather  because  of  invention,  there  is 
greater  demand  and  larger  employment  for  labor,  and  better 
wages,  than  at  any  other  period  in  our  history. 

Universal  suffrage,  which,  with  the  increase  of  wealth, 
boded  only  evil  to  the  imagination  of  the  early  patriot,  is  now 
demonstrated  to  be  the  security  of  society.  Laws,  and  not 
men,  are  our  governors ;  the  people  make  tiie  laws  and  respect 
and  enforce  their  creations,  but  the  stability  of  order  depends 
upon  the  intelligence  of  the  voters.  Here  the  lawyer's  duty  is 
plain  and  his  mission  clear.  Suffrage  can,  if  it  pleases, 
annihilate  property  and  dissolve  corporations ;  but  the  majority 
are  investors  in  land  or  personality,  and  would  fiercely  defend 
what  they  own.  They  do  not  wish  the  limit  fixed  beyond 
which  neither  they  nor  their  children  may  go.  The  procession 
from  the  bottom,  in  its  upward  march,  is  forever  passing  the 
unfortunate,  who  are  coming  down  from  the  top.  The  second 
or  third  generation,  with  few  exceptions,  ends  where  the  first 
began.  And  yet  if  the  laws  were  so  framed  or  were  so  inter- 
preted by  the  courts,  that  any  advantage  was  given  to  one  class 
of  citizens  not  equally  enjoyed  by  all,  the  majority,  in  sternly 
seeking  a  remedy,  might  overturn  the  very  foundations  of 
vested  rights  and  interests,  and  plunge  the  Commonwesdth  into 
chaos.  See  to  it  that  all  the  burdens  of  the  State  are  equally 
borne  and  its  benefits  open  alike  to  all.  Keep  the  roads  paved 
and  free  from  obstructions  by  which  the  industrious,  the  honest, 
and  the  capable,  with  no  additional  capital  but  character,  can 
rise  from  any  condition  to  the  highest  honors  of  the  Eepublic, 
and  the  largest  rewards  of  business.  Declamation  is  cheap  and 
the  vocabulary  of  epithet  large  and  easily  accessible,  but  they 
remedy  no  evils.  An  eminent  jurist  said  to  me  recently,  that 
many  ambitious  lawyers  in  his  State  had  preached,  from  the 
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atump  and  on  the  platform,  that  raUroad  ownership  was  rob- 
l>er7,  and  its  confiscation  by  special  taxation  and  nnremnnera- 
tive  rates  a  patriotic  duty.  They  sought  by  this  appeal  to  tem- 
porary interests  to  become  Judges  and  Congressmen,  though 
they  knew  that  the  general  inculcation  and  adoption  of  the 
principle  would  end  in  Communism,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
property  of  the  people  they  professed  a  desire  to  protect.  The 
anarchist,  ignorant  of  liberty,  madly  plots  and  dies  for  the 
overthrow  of  law,  order,  and  religion ;  but  he  is  at  least  honest 
in  his  convictions  and  purposes.  Fifteen  years  ago  one  man 
owned  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road, and  a  few  others  most  of  the  balance.  Now  it  has  ten 
thousand  proprietors,  and  the  large  majority  of  them  are 
people  of  small  property.  This  indicates  a  process  of  distribu- 
tion which  will  speedily  change  the  character  and  management 
of  American  corporations. 

The  magnitude  of  modem  enterprises  and  the  close  com- 
petitions of  business  have  rendered  the  massing  of  the  money 
of  the  many  into  one  company  a  necessity  which  seems  to  be 
steadily  increasing.  The  only  other  suggestion  for  carrying  on 
the  great  a&drs  essential  to  comfortable  living  in  our  complex 
civilization  is  for  the  government  to  conduct  them  all.  But 
experience  has  demonstrated  that  then,  as  in  the  German  rail- 
ways, the  people  get  the  minimum  of  service  for  the  maximum 
of  price,  and  an  army  of  ofl5ce-holders  keeps  its  party  in  power, 
and  prevents  the  reform  of  abuses  or  the  remedy  of  wrongs. 
We  meet  the  question  better  by  a  compromise  which  may  be 
wisely  enlarged,  of  State  and  National  supervision.  That  the 
government  should  watch  the  management  and  bring  it  to 
frequent  accountability,  that  it  should  firmly  protect  the  public, 
the  stockholder,  and  the  employees,  is  the  present,  if  imper- 
fect, solution  of  the  corporation  problem. 

The  gilded  idiots  who  dissipate  their  time,  and  afEect  a  social 
superiority  over  those  who  work,  and  the  millionaires  who 
never  remember  that  wealth  is  a  trust  involving  corresponding 
obligations  to  the  public,  are  exasperating  sources  of  agitation 
against  the  conditions  which  make  them  possible,  fiut  with- 
out the  aid  of  primogeniture  and  entail  to  protect  estates 
against  the  operation  of  natural  laws,  plutocracy  has,  in  the 
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infirmitieB  of  mankind  and  the  division  of  accumnlations 
among  descendants,  the  active  principle  of  disintegration  and 
constant  redistribution. 

Masterful  men  always  forge  ahead.  In  the  tribal  condition 
they  became  chiefs.  In  war  they  are  generals.  In  politics 
the  statesmen  and  party  leaders.  In  the  professions  they  com. 
mand  the  large  incomes.  In  journalism  they  control  public 
opinion,  ^nd  in  its  modem  development  own  great  and  profit- 
able newspapers.  In  business  they  rise  from  nothing  to  be 
mill  and  mine  owners,  merchants,  contractors,  millionaires. 

Monarchies  and  aristocracies  maintain  barriers  of  rank  and 
caste  over  which  these  natural  leaders  cannot  climb,  and  they 
remain  the  slaves  of  the  accidents  of  birth.  But  in  Democra- 
cies where  equal  rights  and  opportunities  are  shared  by  all,  if 
it  is  decided  to  repress  the  ambitious  and  successful,  no  im- 
provement has  been  suggested  by  our  modem  levellers  upon 
the  ancient  Grecian  method  of  killing  them.  Perhaps  if  they 
lived  to  the  Biblical  period  of  several  hundred  years,  some 
action  might  be  necessary,  but  God  and  Nature  have  made 
laws,  which,  unless  restricted  in  their  operation  by  human 
legislation,  give  to  all  men  and  women  their  full  opportunities 
to  work  out  their  own  destinies,  and  provide  the  incentives  to 
efforts  and  ambitions  which  promote  the  enterprises  and  de- 
velop the  resources  of  the  country,  and  enrich  and  invigorate 
its  intellectual  life. 

Evolution  and  environment  easily  developed  in  the  older 
States  that  indestructible  union  of  liberty  and  law  which  has 
given  character  and  perpetuity  in  American  institutions.  It 
produced  those  perfect  conditions,  of  freedom,  protection,  and 
equality,  which  peoples  have  sought  for  ages  through  bloody 
revolutions,  and  never  before  found.  It  has  attracted  to  our 
shores  fourteen  millions  of  emigrants,  against  the  superior 
advantages  of  soil  and  climate  in  Mexico  and  South  America, 
or  equal  material  opportunities  in  Canada.  Most  of  this  vast 
population  have  fled  from  the  oppression  of  laws  made  for 
classes  and  working  injustice  and  wrong  to  the  masses.  They 
have  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  country,  and  without 
them  our  development  and  resources  would  be  fifty  years 
behind  their  present  state.     They  have  brought  with  diem  in- 
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dustry,  integrity,  and  an  intense  desire  to  better  their  lives  and 
improve  the  condition  of  their  children.  Bnt  with  niany  of 
them  government  was  by  tradition  and  experience  an  engine 
for  oppression ;  and  law,  the  police  and  the  army,  convertible 
terms.  Here  these  colonists  discover  no  army  to  support  the 
government  or  enforce  the  decrees  of  the  Courts ;  and  the 
village  constable,  only  the  impotent  shadow  of  the  ever- 
present  and  all-pervading  minions  of  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
at  home.  Their  good  citizenship  is  the  highest  possible 
tribute  to  the  assimilating  power  of  our  institutions,  and 
to  the  common  school,  acting  upon  the  parents  through  the 
children;  but  chiefly  to  the  just  and  impressive  character 
of  our  Courts.  But  the  greed  of  contractors  has  unnaturally 
disturbed  the  wages  and  employment  of  labor  by  importing 
large  bodies  of  men,  whose  ignorance  has  made  them  dupes, 
and  who  are  without  family  ties,  and  the  hostages  which 
homes  give  to  society.  Foreign  nations  also  abuse  our  hos- 
pitality by  shipping  to  us  their  paupers  and  criminals.  The 
banding  together  of  all  European  governments  to  repress 
socialism  and  expel  its  leaders,  is  constantly  recruiting  the 
ranks  of  trained  agitators  in  our,  large  cities,  whose  mis- 
sion and  teachings  are  to  bring  into  contempt,  and  then 
overthrow  those  bulwarks  of  order  and  safety,  religion  and 
law.  Here  we  have  the  elements  which  are  always  lying  in 
wait  for  revolution.  The  courage  and  dash  of  a  handful  of 
police  at  the  critical  moment  was  all  that  saved  Chicago  from 
destruction  by  general  conflagration,  and  the  infinitely  worse 
horrors  of  the  sack.  We  can  still  welcome  honest  immigrants 
who  seek  the  protection  of  our  liberty,  and  the  opportunities 
open  because  of  the  equal  and  impartial  operation  of  our  laws, 
but  we  must  no  longer  be  the  refuge  for  the  rascals  of  the 
world,  and  the  asylum  for  the  crimes  and  diseases  of  mankind. 
Present  protection  and  future  safety  alike  demand  a  prohibi- 
tory tarifE  upon  those  who  come  here  to  make  war  upon  our 
institutions,  to  be  a  burden  upon  our  communities,  or  to  en- 
danger our  peace,  our  property,  or  our  lives. 

Steam  and  electricity  have  made  us  one  people,  and  for 
commercial  purposes  unified  the  world.  The  rapid  and  grow- 
ing interchanges  of  nations  demand  the  adoption  of  the  prin- 
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ciplee  and  the  assimilatioii  of  the  procedure  of  the  law  all 
round  the  globe.  The  development  of  this  reform  will  be 
attended  by  more  beneficent  results  than  any  other  event  of 
modem  times.  Nations  and  peoples  will  be  brought  into  those 
dose  relations  where  the  higher  justice,  and  the  nobler  law, 
will  attract  study  and  enthusiasm,  and  new  impetus  be  given 
to  the  regenerating  forces  of  civilization  and  liberty.  But 
there  should  be  no  conflict  of  laws  between  the  several  States 
of  the  Union.  The  present  condition  of  the  divorce  statutes 
are  a  disgrace  to  our  jurisprudence  and  a  menace  to  the  family. 
It  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  Federal  compact,  as  it  is 
understood  to-day,  that  husband  and  wife  may  be  indissolubly 
tied  together  in  one  commonwealth  and  free  to  many  again  in 
another,  and  their  children  be  legitimate  in  one  jurisdiction 
and  illegitimate  across  the  boundary  line.  While  the  difiEerent 
methods  of  creating  and  dissolving,  of  controlling  and  taxing 
corporations,  joint  stock  companies  and  trusts,  whose  business 
is  spread  over  many  States,  and  the  same  in  all,  lead  to  confu- 
sion, litigation,  and  injustice. 

But  other  public  duties  press  upon  the  lawyer,  besides  dis- 
cussions and  actions  upon  great  questions  of  general  interest 
It  is  his  special  function  as  a  politician  to  protect  the  Ck>urt 
from  the  influence  of  politics.  The  revolt  against  the  abuses 
of  the  appointing  power  in  other  offices,  ended  in  the  extreme 
of  short  terms  and  frequent  elections  for  Judges.  The  result 
was  most  unfortunate  for  the  independence  of  the  Judiciary. 
It  made  the  Judge  the  servant  of  the  party  bosses  who  con- 
trolled the  nominating  conventions,  and  created  a  class  of 
lawyers,  without  learning,  who  were  retained  for  their  influ- 
ence. Justice  was  indeed  blind  when  all  the  power  of  the 
Judges'  party  was  on  the  side  of  one  litigant,  and  her  vision 
often  could  only  be  cleared  by  having  an  equal  division  of 
political  counsel  Crimes  against  the  ballot  and'  the  abuse  of 
public  trusts  were  unpunished.  Justice  is  of  universal  appli- 
cation, and  its  dispensation  ought  not  to  be  dependent  upon 
the  claims  of  locality  or  party  service.  The  longer  the  term, 
and  the  more  secure  the  tenure  of  the  Judicial  office,  the 
higher  will  be  the  character  of  the  Court,  the  more  potent  the 
silent  power  of  the  law,  and  the  better  the  bar  both  in  learning 
and  integrity. 
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It  18  the  special  function  of  the  lawyer  to  actively  participate 
in  the  afihirs  of  his  community.  He  is  the  spokesman  for  its 
patriotic  observances,  for  the  reforms  of  its  abuses,  and  for  the 
enlargement  of  its  functions.  He  is  the  motive  power  in  its 
educational,  moral,  and  charitable  work.  He  is  the  force  in  the 
councils  of  his  party.  But  if  he  would  succeed  at  the  bar  he 
must  decline  office.  Public  spirit  and  usefulness  attract  clients, 
but  service  in  Congress  or  the  Legislature  closes  his  register. 
Capitalists  and  business  men  are  vitally  interested  in  legislation, 
and  in  the  ability  and  character  of  our  law  makers,  but  they 
punish  their  attorney  if  he  enters  upon  a'parUamentary  career, 
by  transferring  their  retainers.  The  most  deadly  assault  upon 
int^rity  and  capacity  in  public  life  is  made  by  those  whose 
fortunes  and  incomes  are  dependent  upon  pure  and  wise  enact- 
ments. They  fear  and  despise  the  professional  politician,  and 
yet  do  their  best,  by  social  and  business  ostracism,  to  drive  hon- 
orable ambition  from  the  public  service,  and  leave  to  the  pro- 
fessional politician  the  conduct  of  government. 

Trust  and  confidence  are  the  foundation  of  success.  With- 
out them  it  is  useless  to  begin  and  impossible  to  advance. 
When  clients  find  their  secrets  inviolable  and  their  property 
safe,  business  grows  apace,  and  when  in  addition  they  discover 
the  ability  which  so  fights  as  to  win  or  deserve  verdicts,  the 
fortune  of  the  counsel  is  assured.  Plodding  men  who  promptly 
pay  over  their  collections  easily  pass  the  brilliant  advocates 
whose  bank  accounts  reluctantly  respond  to  the  clients'  call  for 
their  money.  Many  an  unpromising  future  has  been  redeemed 
by  never  letting  the  night  pass  between  the  receipt  of  the  pay- 
ment and  its  transfer  to  the  owner,  nor  permitting  the  occasion 
to  happen  for  a  reminder  or  demand.  The  true  lawyer  is  far 
more  absorbed  in  his  case  than  if  it  was  his  personal  business, 
and  he  feels  that  a  sacred  trust  has  been  put  in  the  keeping  of 
his  int^rity,  ability,  and  judgment.  He  is  never  caught 
miprepared :  he  asks  no  favors  because  of  his  own  negligence ; 
he  has  so  mastered  the  law  and  the  facts  that  he  knows  the  real 
issue,  and  his  enthusiasm  and  partizan  ardor  impress  with  their 
earnestness  and  lucidity  Courts  and  Juries.  He  rather  pre- 
vents thau  encourages  litigation,  and  finds  in  the  end  that  his 
own  best  interests  are  promoted  thereby.    Attorneys  who  add 
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fuel  to  the  feadB  of  the  neighborhood,  seek  technical  flaws  in 
titles  to  compel  settlements  and  secore  peace,  and  hunt  for 
skeletons  in  the  closets  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  that  pride 
or  affection  may  be  compelled  to  pay,  to  avoid  exposures  which 
are  certain  to  canse  mortification,  and  may  leave  a  stain  upon 
the  character  or  memory,  are  public  nuisances,  and  disgrace  the 
profession.  But  when  they  pacify  quarreling  friends,  adjust 
the  disputes  which  threaten  partnerships,  and  above  all  pre- 
sent in  the  spirit  of  conciliation  and  forgiveness  their  faults  and 
interests  to  husband  and  wife,  whose  estrangement  threatens 
the  wreck  of  the  family  in  the  Divorce  Court,  they  use  their 
unusual  opportunities  to  be  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 

That  there  are  sixty  thousand  lawyers  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  profession  is  crowded,  need  discourage  no  one  who 
deserves  success.  Part  of  them  have  neglected  their  oppor- 
tunities, and  many  have  mistaken  their  calling.  The  gifts  of 
men  are  infinite  in  character  and  degree,  but  the  rarest  is  the 
faculty  for  honest  work.  The  carpenter  and  mason,  the  painter 
and  plumber,  the  lumberman  and  the  stone-cutter,  all  furnish 
and  place  the  materials  for  the  creations  of  the  great  architect. 
A  famous  lawyer  told  me,  that  in  his  early  practice  he  carried 
to  Webster  a  brief  he  had  been  six  months  in  preparing.  That 
marvellous  intellect  absorbed  his  labor  in  a  night,  and  built 
upon  it  an  argument  which  illumined  the  case,  and  exhibited 
controlling  principles,  which  neither  opposing  counsel  or  the 
Court  below  had  seen.  Because  Webster  and  Curtis,  Evarts 
and  O'Conor  dominate  their  generations,  the  remark  has  become 
trite,  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  at  the  top.  But  while  all 
may  not  reach  their  level,  persistent  and  intelligent  industiy 
will  command  their  recognition.  Some  men  are  the  first 
scholars  of  their  class  in  College,  and  marvels  of  memory  in 
the  Law  School  who  are  never  heard  of  afterwards.  They 
have  a  talent  for  acquisition  and  recitation,  but  they  can  neither 
use  nor  apply  their  material.  They  never  see  the  point  in 
their  case,  nor  discover  the  truth  in  their  doctrines.  They  are 
deficient  in  grey  matter  and  sense,  and  should  find  their  places 
outside  the  liberal  professions  before  their  careers  are  hopelessly 
ruined. 
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When,  however,  you  are  satisfied  with  your  vocation, 
then  the  golden  hours  for  preparation  for  business,  when  it 
comes,  are  in  the  early  years  of  practice.  The  whole  field  of 
human  knowledge  furnishes  material  for  use  in  after  life. 
History  and  biography,  literature  and  science,  philosophy  and 
politics,  will  add  their  share  to  the  fully  equipped  mind,  while 
the  law  and  again  the  law  becomes  more  thoroughly  imbedded 
in  memory  and  assimilated  in  thinking.  Busy  men  are  often 
carried  safely  through  the  latter  half  of  their  lives  by  drawing 
upon  these  invaluable  accumulations  of  the  leisure  period  for 
the  wise  man,  and  the  lazy  one  for  the  fool.  I  sometimes  think 
that  there  is  no  limit  to  what  a  man  can  do,  if  the  idle  hours 
usually  given  to  waiting  for  somebody  or  something,  to  worth- 
less gossip,  to  the  social  glass  at  the  club  in  the  afternoon, 
which  unfits  him  for  work  in  the  evening,  and  to  the  fascinating 
luxury  of  empty-headedness,  were  hailed  as  special  gifts  of 
Providence  to  be  treasured  and  used  for  study. 

Lord  Coleridge,  while  on  his  visit  to  Yale,  asked  me  where 
he  could  find  in  this  countiy  the  villages  so  common  in  Eng- 
land, where  old  lawyers,  sixty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  who 
had  fixed  incomes  from  their  investments  of  from  two  to  three 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  had  retired  from  practice,  could 
spend  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  the  congenial  companion- 
ship of  educated  neighbors,  with  no  other  occupation  than  the 
cultivation  of  a  garden,  and  the  mild  excitement  of  the  whist 
dub  and  tea  party.  I  told  him  we  had  no  such  lawyers.  Few 
of  them  had  accumulated  that  amount  of  capital,  and  those  who 
had  were  still  rising  young  men  at  the  bar.  Our  curse  as  a 
Nation  is  the  prevalence  of  false  standards  of  success.  It  en- 
courages gambling,  leads  to  breaches  of  trust,  and  is  the  daily 
cause  of  the  flight  of  the  cashier  with  the  deposits  of  the  bank, 
and  of  the  attorney  and  executor  with  the  funds  of  the  estate. 
Independent  income  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  a  com- 
fortable home  is  success.  After  that,  it  is  a  question  of  de- 
gree. It  has  been  demonstrated  by  a  multitude  of  long  and 
honorable  lives,  that  work  and  an  active  interest  and  participa- 
tion in  current  events  repair  the  waste  of  time  and  age. 

"  NU  admirari  "  is  the  aim  of  the  student,  and  ends  in  torpor 
and  imbecility  in  the  man.    The  history  of  our  country  justi- 
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fies  optimism,  and  to  keep  pace  with  the  times  requires  enthu- 
siasm. Do  not  fear  that  it  will  impair  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
munity in  the  solidity  of  your  judgment  to  cheer,  and  hail  as 
a  special  gift  of  Providence  the  opportunity  to  laugh.  Behind 
you  are  the  precepts  and  examples  of  great  lawyers  and  judges 
whose  learning  and  labors  have  enriched  the  world,  and  achieved 
imperishable  renown  for  the  statesmanship,  the  bench  and  the 
bar  of  our  country.  Before  you  are  the  fields  in  which  these 
eminent  men  won  their  laurels  and  received  their  rewards,  and 
where  the  larger  opportunities  of  to-day  give  you  hope,  promise^ 
and  welcome. 
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Articlb  v.— bethesda. 

Yea  it  is  true,  most  strange  sights  have  I  seen. 
These  three  days  journey  from  Jerusalem 
With  all  the  throng  returning  from  the  feast 
I've  pondered  o'er  and  o'er  the  wondrous  tale 
Which  I  would  fain  repeat  to  thee  my  f riend. 
To  thee  alone,  and  first ;  for  thou  and  I 
Think  not  as  do  the  vulgar  crowd,  nor  as 
Some  persons  of  our  sect  the  Sadducees 
Who  but  maintain  the  opposite  to  that 
The  Pharisees  are  pleased  to  call  the  law. 
But  thou  and  I  have  ever  sought  the  truth, 
Lifting  her  veils,  one  after  one,  perchance 
At  last  to  see  some  glimpse  of  her  real  face. 

Thou  knowest  the  sheep  gate  of  Jerusalem  ? 

Dost  mind  thee  too,  there  is  a  pool  near  by  ? 

A  tank  it  is,  with  water  dark  and  red. 

Not  pleasing  to  the  eye.    Around  is  built 

A  colonade,  with  roof  and  porches  five, 

A  place  that's  sheltered  from  the  sun,  and  cool 

At  midday.    Here  there  lay  sick  folk,  a  throng 

Of  blind,  and  lame,  with  divers  sore  diseased. 

The  place  was  full,  so  full  that  walking  through — 

It  was  the  Sabbath  day — I  gathered  close 

My  mantle's  fringe,  lest  I  should  touch  some  one 

And  be  defiled.     Why  lay  they  there,  sayest  thou? 

An  angel,  say  they,  comes  at  certain  times 

To  move  the  water  ;  whosoever  then 

First  steps  in  afterward  is  healed.    An  angel 

Say  they  !    Thou  and  I  hold  that  none  exist. 

Rather  say  the  spring  which  feeds  the  tank 

Sends  bubbles  from  its  secret  source.     How  they 

Can  cure  I  know  not     'TIS  one  delusion  more 

The  ignorant  believe. 
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I  waited  though 
To  see  this  so-called  wonder,  marveling  much 
At  the  great  numbers  gathered  there  in  hope 
Of  being  cured.     I  spoke  to  one  or  two, 
One  blind  man,  one  deformed,  and  one  who  was 
Possessed  with  devils — so  they  said — but  that 
Again  is  but  a  name,  since  we  believe 
There  are  no  spirits.     One  old  man  I  saw 
For  eight  and  thirty  years  in  suffering  bent. 
He  lay  so  patiently,  he  was  so  old 
I  gladly  would  have  helped  him  if  I  could. 
And  many  more  there  were,  disease  and  sin 
Writ  on  their  faces.     So  I  walked  about ; 
But  still  the  angel  tarried,  and  I  laughed 
In  secret,  thinking  he  would  tarry  long. 

And  as  I  stood  there  waiting  some  one  came 

And  spoke  to  the  old  man  I  told  thee  of. 

His  face  I  saw  not ;  the  old  man's  I  saw. 

And  heard  him  tell  his  tale  as  he  told  me. 

And  then  I  heard  clear  and  distinct  the  voice 

Of  him  he  spoke  to.     It  was  not  loud,  or  strong, 

But  with  a  power  of  energy  and  life. 

Rise,  he  said,  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk. 

And  the  man  rose,  took  up  his  bed,  and  walked ! 

I  tell  thee  that  I  saw  him,  one  moment  lying 

A  helpless,  shapeless  mass  of  suffering, 

The  next  erect  and  strong  upon  his  feet ! 

What  shouts  of  praise  went  up  from  all  around ! 

The  man  himself  seemed  dazed,  and  said  no  word 

But  moved  about  as  in  a  dream,  his  bed 

Upon  his  back,  as  if  he  feared  to  change 

From  that  one  posture,  in  which  he  found  his  strength. 

Then  those  who  looked  on  of  the  Pharisees 

Forbad  him,  saying  'twas  the  Sabbath  day. 

But  of  the  man  himself,  who  bade  him  rise, 

I  saw  no  trace  ;  the  crowd  was  great,  and  he 

Had  no  apparel  to  distinguish  him. 

Thou  knowest  we  are  wont  to  think  the  people 
Run  to  superstition,  are  credulous. 
Like  to  believe  the  marvelous.     In  proof 
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We  cite  the  fables  of  the  Oral  Law, 

And  show  by  argument,  and  reasoning  just, 

They  are  but  tales  unworthy  of  belief. 

I  will  confess  my  reason  was  disturbed 

By  this  great  sight ;  but  soon  returned  to  me 

My  proper  state  of  mind,  weighing  and  questioning 

All  things.    It  is  some  juggler's  trick,  said  I, 

Or  if  no  trick,  then  something  all  can  do. 

The  miracles  of  old,  of  which  we  read 

Have  long  since  ceased.    It  cannot  be  that  now 

A  man  works  wonders.    Put  it  to  the  test. 

Whereon  I  went  to  one  who  prostrate  lay — 

A  strong  young  man,  some  accident  had  lamed — 

I  went  to  him,  stood  by  him,  bade  him  rise. 

A  sudden  flash  of  joy  came  in  his  face. 

He  started  up,  then  fell  back  with  a  groan, 

And  muttered  awful  curses  in  his  beard. 

I  scarce  can  tell  thee  how  I  felt,  rebuked. 

Humiliated,  and  distressed.     His  words 

Were  more  than  I  could  bear.    I  fled  away, 

I  scarce  knew  whither,  till  I  found  myself 

At  last  within  the  Temple's  cooling  shade. 

There  standing  right  in  front  of  me,  was  He, 

The  man  I  saw  who  bade  the  lame  man  rise 

And  he  did  risa    I  saw  his  face  I  say. 

Like  to  the  shining  sun  upon  the  sea — 

A  blaze  of  dazzling  light  it  shone  on  me. 

How  can  I  tell  thee  ?    It  was  as  if  the  crust, 

The  circumstance,  exterior  show  of  life 

Was  broken  suddenly,  and  I  saw  beneath 

Into  the  ever  living  true,  and  real. 

Ever  living,  say  I,  for  then  I  knew 

The  life  of  me  was  but  the  soul.     The  soul, 

Say  I,  who  said  there  was  no  soul.    All  this 

I  saw  and  knew  in  seeing  that  man's  face. 

Ah  friend,  it  is  the  truth  we  have  grown  gray 

In  searching  for.     I  heard  him  speak  strange  words, 

My  mind  as  yet  refuses  to  recall. 

I  shall  remember — some  have  come  to  me — 

For  they  are  writ  so  deep  upon  my  life, 
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Which  now  I  call  my  soul,  that  I  shall  live 

Upon  them  all  my  days.    My  father  worketh 

Hitherto,  and  I  work,  I  heard  him  say, 

And  when  he  said  his  Father,  he  meant  GU>d. 

They  murmured  at  this  saying,  but  not  I, 

For  in  the  splendor  of  new  light  I  had 

I  felt  now  possibilities  arise — 

Not  new  perhaps,  but  hidden  far  away — 

And  now  so  strong  that  I  could  almost  call 

Jehovah  Father ;  much  more  he  whose  look 

Opened  mine  eyes,  and  gave  me  this  new  birth. 

And  more  he  said,  of  power  on  him  conferred. 

And  judgment,  and  authority,  and  life 

Given  to  the  Son — that  is  himself  he  means — 

Because  he  is  the  Son  of  Man.    Think  friend  ! 

One  moment  said  he  Son  of  Gk>d,  and  then. 

The  Son  of  Man.     Can  it  be  true  indeed. 

Two  natures  so  united  in  one  man  ? 

Why  then  were  solved  the  conflicts  we  now  feel. 

The  I,  of  me,  the  thou,  of  thee,  the  life 

Of  each  transmuted  in  the  life  of  Ood  ! 

Why  then  the  common  people  with  their  talk 

Of  angels  are  more  nearly  right  than  we. 

Though  'tis  in  truth  a  bubble  that  disturbs 

The  waters,  'tis  an  angel  of  the  Lord — 

For  high  and  low,  once  joined,  and  in  one  man. 

There  is  no  more  nor  high,  nor  low,  but  Gk>d 

In  all.    I  no  more  marvel  at  his  works  ; 

I  had  the  will  to  help,  and  he  the  power. 

'Tis  but  the  natural  working  of  the  law 

He  lives  in.    Thy  reason  staggers  at  this  word  ? 

We  know  so  much,  is  it  not  reasonable 

To  think  that  there  is  more  beyond  to  know  f 

New  law,  new  life,  new  light  forever  more 

To  break  upon  us,  till  we  too  so  utterly 

Are  joined  in  soul  with  God. 

Strange  were  his  words, 
Enough  to  ponder  on  a  life  time  long — 
The  Son  of  Man,  and  yet  the  Son  of  God. 
What  thinkest  thou  my  friend,  can  it  be  true  f 

Cabolqob  Hazabd. 
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UNIVERSITY    TOPICS. 


MATHEMATICAL  CLUB. 

Dec.  4,  1888.  Mr.  Irving  Fisher  and  Mr.  E.  P.  Ayres.  Some  of 
the  DeForest  Problems  of  the  last  year. 

Feb.  12,  1889.  A  comparison  of  the  electric  theory  of  light 
and  Sir  Wm.  Thomson's  theory  of  a  quasi-labile  ether,  described 
in  the  December  number  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine.  There 
is  a  curious  correspondence  between  these  theories,  the  results  of 
both  being  expressed  by  the  same  equations,  except  that  th^  sym- 
bols which  denote  displacement  in  one  theory  must  be  understood 
to  denote  force  in  the  other,  and  vice  versd. 

April  6,  1889.  Exhibition  by  Mr.  Abdank-Abakanowite,  of  his 
*  Int^graphe.'  By  this  very  beautiful  machine,  with  any  given 
curve 

we  can  at  once  draw  the  integral  curve  of  which  the  ordinate  is 

t/=/f{x)dx. 

Tuesday,  April  9,  1889.  Mr.  E.  H.  Moore,  Concerning  Six,  es- 
pecially six  points  in  a  space  of  four  dimensions. 

The  aim  of  the  paper  was  to  refer  to  certain  fundamental 
groupings  of  six  things  and  to  call  attention  to  their  geometric 
application  in  connection  with  the  figure  determined  by  any  six 
points  in  a  space  of  four  dimensions. 

May  12.  Prof.  Newton  presented  a  paper  upon  Tables  of  Mor- 
tality and  their  method  of  formation.  He  defined  the  terms  law 
of  mortality  and  table  of  mortality  as  applied  to  a  special  group 
of  persons,  or  to  a  conmiunity  as  a  whole,  illustrating  the  terms 
by  means  of  various  tables  that  have  been  ia  use  for  insurance 
or  for  computing  the  values  of  annuities.    He  then  explained  the 
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methods  that  can  be  used  to  compute  a  table  of  mortality  from 
variooB  kinds  of  data,  and  the  precautions  needed  to  be  used 
to  guard  against  error  in  using  such  data.  He  then  presented 
two  tables,  which  he  had  recently  computed.  One  was  based 
on  facts  collected  from  Prof.  Dezter's  *'  Tale  Biographies  and 
Annals,"  and  expressed  the  mortality  experience  of  the  graduates 
of  Yale  College  of  the  classes  1701-1743.  The  other  was  based 
on  Prof.  Day's  "Seventh  General  Catalogue  of  the  Divinity 
School  of  Yale  University,"  and  expressed  the  mortality  experi- 
ence after  leaving  the  School,  of  the  students  between  the  years 
1822  and  1888.  The  period  covered  by  the  later  group  of  per- 
sons is  more  than  100  years  later  than  the  period  covered  by  the 
earlier  group.  On  comparing  the  two  tables  there  appears  a 
most  remarkable  difference  of  mortality  for  the  ages  between  45 
and  70.  The  following  comparison  of  the  two  tables  will  illus- 
trate the  difference  : 

Average  annual  mortality  per  1000. 

Between  the  ages        By  Prof.  Dezter^s  Catalogue.  By  Prof.  Day's  Catalogue. 

45  aAd  50    18.0  9.2 

60           55 25.8  10.0 

55           00 88.8  19.6 

60           65 48.6  21.0 

65           70 57.2  80.4 

70           75 80.0  66.4 

75           80 110.8  79.0 

The  result  may  be  thus  expressed  in  words:  between  the  ages 
of  46  and  70,  the  mortality  experienced  in  the  earlier  group  of 
lives  was  almost  exactly  double  that  experienced  in  the  later 
group.  The  difference  was  attributed  to  better  hygiene,  better 
food  and  houses  and  comforts,  and  easier  living  throughout  the 
community.  The  difference  was  not  believed  to  be  in  any  con- 
siderable degree,  if  at  all,  due  to  difference  between  the  groups 
of  persons,  or  to  their  occupations. 
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No.  91.— Week  Ending  June  1,  1889. 

Sunday,  May  36.— Pu6Zic  TFora^tp— Battell  Chapel,  10.80  ▲.  m.  Rev. 
T.  T.  Miinger,  D.D.,  of  the  United  Church.  Qeneral  Beligums  Meeting 
— Dwight  Hall,  6.80  P.  M.  Addresses  by  Students  from  Williams  Col- 
lege. 

Monday,  May  27.— IxMf  Day  for  handing  in  Commencement  Pieces, 
at  171  Fkumam  Hall. 

Tuesday,  May  28.— Juniors  apply  for  College  Rooms  for  the  next  year 
—194  Old  Chapel,  9.30  a.  m. 

Wednesday,  May  29.— CoKegfe  Faculty  Meeting-—!  Treasury  Building, 
4  p.m. 

Thursday,  May  dO.—Sopfiomores  apply  for  College  Rooms  for  the 
next  year^l94  Old  Chapel,  9.30  ▲.  M. 

Friday,  May  Sl.-^Berkeley  Asaociatian  (Evening  Prayer)— Room  89, 
Dwight  Hall,  6.46  P.  M.  Lecture  Preparatory  to  Communion  Service'- 
Dwight  Hall,  7.80  P.  M.  Annual  Reception  of  the  Art  School^S  to  10 
p.  M. 

Saturday,  June  1.— Sophomore  and  Junior  Compositions  due  at  No.  2 
Treasury  Building.  Cobden  Club  Essays  due  at  118  North  College, 
before  12  M.  Last  Day  for  handing  in  Theses  for  Special  Honors  in  Col- 
lege. 

CdQege  i2oo9iM.— Members  of  the  Junior,  Sophomore,  and  Freshman 
classes  who  wish  to  apply  for  yacant  rooms  on  the  College  Square  will 
meet  the  Dean  in  No.  194  Old  Chapel,  at  9.80  a.  m.,  on  the  following 
days: — Juniors — Tuesday,  May  28.  Sophomores— Thursday,  May  80. 
Freshmen- Tuesday,  June  4. 

Yale  School  of  the  Fine  ^rfs.- The  School  year  closes  on  Friday,  May 
31.  On  the  same  evenmg,  from  8  to  10  o'clock,  the  twentieth  Annual 
Reception  of  the  School  will  be  held,  in  the  Art  Building ;  tickets  of 
invitation  are  necessary  for  admission. 

No.  92.— Week  ending  June  8,  1889. 

Sunday,  June  2.— Public  Worship,  followed  by  Communion  Service- 
Battell  Chapel,  10.80  A.  M.    Rev.  President  Dwight.    General  Religious 
Meeting—Dwight  Hall,  6.80  p.  M.    Address  by  Mr.  Luther  Gulick,  of 
the  Springfield  School  of  Christian  Workers. 

Monday,  June  S.-^Examination  for  the  Lucius  F,  Robinson  Latin 
PHigeg— Alumni  Hall,  2.80  p.  M.  University  -BecepWonr— Dwight  Hall, 
8-11  p.  M. 

Wednesday,  June  5.^College  Recitations— cloee,  4  p.  m. 
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Thursday,  June  6. — College  Semi-AnntujU  Examinatiane— -begin  8.80 

A.  M. 

Friday,  June  T.—Berkeley  Aaaoeiation  (Eyening  Prayer)— Room  89, 
Dwight  Hall,  6.46  p.  M.  Political  Science  CZu&— Paper  on  Tammany 
Hall,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Seward,  Jr.    1W5  Old  Chapel,  7.80  p.  M. 

Saturday,  June  S.—Philosqphical  Faculty  Meeting—l  Treasury  Build- 
ing, 12m. 

No.  98.— Week  Ending  June  15,  1889. 

Sunday,  June  9.— Pu&Iic  TTor^/itp— Battell  Chapel,  10.80  ▲.  M.  Rev. 
Newman  Smyth,  D.D.,  of  the  Center  Church.  Oeneral  Religious  Meet- 
tng^— Dwight  Hall,  6.80  p.  M.    Address  by  Mr.  Qeoige. 

Monday,  June  10. — College  Faculty  Meeting — 7  Treasury  Building,  11 

A.  M. 

Friday,  June  14.— Berfcetey  Association  (Evening  Prayer)— Room  89, 
Dwight  Hall,  6.45  p.  M.  Last  Day  for  return  of  books  to  Linonian  and 
Brothers  Idbary,  10  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and  1.80  to  4  P.  M. 

No.  94.— Week  Ending  June  22,  1889. 

Sunday,  June  16.— Public  Wbrs/iip— Battell  Chapel,  10.80  a.  m.  Rev. 
Lewellyn  Pratt,  D.D.,  of  Norwich,  Conn.  General  Bdigious  Meeting^ 
Dwight  Hall,  6.80  p.  M.    Address  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pratt. 

Wednesday,  June  19.— Last  Day  for  return  of  books  to  the  University 
Library,  9.80  A.  M.  to  5  p.  m.  Semi-Annual  Eoeaminations  in  College 
close,  1  p.  M. 

Friday,  June  21, —Presentation  Exercises  of  the  Senior  Class  in  Col- 
lege, with  Oration  by  Hubert  W.  Wells,  and  Poem  by  Thomas  W. 
Buchanan— Battell  Chapel,  11  a.  m.  College  Faculty  Meeting— 1  Treas* 
ury  Building,  2  p.  M. 

Saturday,  June  22.— Last  Day  for  payment  of  bills  by  candidates  for 
degrees— Treasurer's  office,  9  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.  DeForest  Prize  Speaking 
—Battell  Chapel,  10  a.  m.  Philosophical  Faculty  Meeting—!  Treasury 
Building,  5  P.  M. 

Programme  of  Commencement  Week.  —  Friday,  June  21,  11  a.  m. 
Presentation  Exercises  of  the  Graduating  Class  of  College,  with  the 
Class  Oration  and  Poem,  in  the  Battell  Chapel,  by  six  members  of  the 
Senior  Class  in  College,  in  the  following  order :— 1.  Lewis  A.  Storrs,  on 
Giacomo  Leopardi.  2.  Ferdinand  Schwill,  on  the  solution  of  the  race 
question  in  Austro-Hungary.  8.  Herbert  A.  Smith,  on  Santa  Teresa,  a 
psychological  study  into  the  origin  of  Christian  Mysticism.  4.  Charles 
S.  Skilton,  on  Giacomo  Leopardi.  5.  William  H.  Page,  on  Christian 
Mythology.  6.  Gifford  Pinchot,  on  the  Quakers  in  the  17th  Century. 
Sunday,  June  28,  10  a.  m.  Baccalaureate  Sermon,  by  the  President,  in 
the  Battell  Chapel.  Monday,  June  24,  2  P.  M.  Reading  of  Class  His- 
tories on  the  College  Square,  followed  by  planting  of  the  class  ivy.  8 
p.  M.  Anniversary  Exercises  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  in  North 
Sheffield  Hall.  9  p.  M.  Promenade  Concert  of  the  Senior  Class,  in 
Alumni  Hall.    Tuesday,  June  25,  9.80  a.  m.    Meeting  of  the  Alunmi,  in 
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Alumni  Hall.  18  m.  Address  in  Medicine,  in  the  Chapel,  by  Professor 
Horatio  G.  Wood,  M.D.,  of  the  University  of  PennsylTania.  2-8  P.  M. 
Polls  open  in  the  Library  for  election  of  a  member  of  the  Corporation. 
8  P.  M.  Anniversary  Elzercises  of  the  Law  School,  with  Address  by  the 
Hon.  Channoey  M.  Depew,  LL.D.,  of  New  York  City,  and  Townsend 
Prise  Spealdng,  in  the  Center  Church,  by  three  members  of  the  Senior 
Class.  Meetings  will  also  be  held,  at  different  hours  on  Tuesday,  of 
members  of  the  CoUege  Classes  of  1884,  1889,  1849,  1869,  1864,  1869, 
1874,  1879,  1888,  and  1886.  Wednesday,  June  96,  9  a.  m.  Commence- 
ment Exercises  in  the  Center  Church.  2  p.  m.  Dinner  of  the  Alumni, 
in  Alumni  Hall.  8-11  p.  m.  Reception  by  the  President,  in  the  Art 
SchooL  Thursday,  June  27,  9  a.  m.  Entrance  Examinations  to  Tale 
College  and  the  Sheffield  Scientiflc  School  begin. 

State  SchoHarn,  Sheffield  SeienHfio  /School.— The  Board  of  Appointment 
to  State  Scholarships  in  the  Sheffield  Scientiflc  School  for  the  year 
1889-90  will  meet  at  No.  2  Sheffield  HaU,  on  Tuesday,  June  26,  at  2  p.  m. 
All  applications  for  Scholarships  should  be  made  before  that  time,  to 
Professor  Gtoorge  J.  Brush,  Secretary  of  the  Appointing  Board. 

lAbrary  JVbHos.— All  books  belonging  to  the  General  Library  of  the 
University  must  be  returned  on  or  before  Wednesday,  June  19. 

ReauUs  of  CoUege  Examinations, — Members  of  the  Junior  Class  in 
College  can  leam  the  results  of  their  semi-annual  examinations  at  the 
Dean's  office,  on  Saturday,  June  22,  between  8  and  4  p.  m. 

Eocaminaiions  for  Admission. —Examinations  for  admission  to  the 
Freshman  class  in  Yale  College  and  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School 
wUl  be  held  in  the  following  places,  at  the  same  time  as  in  New  Haven, 
beginning  on  Thursday,  June  27,  at  9  a.  m.  :— In  Concord,  N.  H.,  in  the 
rooms  of  St.  Paul's  School ;  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  in  the  rooms  of  PhiUips 
Academy;  in  Andover,  Mass.,  in  the  rooms  of  Phillips  Academy;  in 
Easthampton,  Mass.,  in  the  rooms  of  WiUiston  Seminary ;  in  Norwich, 
Conn.,  in  the  Slater  Memorial  Building  of  the  Norwich  Free  Academy ; 
in  New  York  City  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  BuQding,  2dd  street,  comer  4th  avenue  ;  in  Albany,  N.  Y., 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Albany  Academy  ;  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  in  the  High 
School  building ;  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Harry  Hill- 
man  Academy;  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Shadyside 
Academy ;  in  Cincinnati,  C,  in  the  Hughes  High  School  building,  6th 
street,  head  of  Mound ;  in  Chicago,  111.,  in  the  rooms  of  Bryant's  Com- 
mercial College,  North-East  comer  of  Wabash  avenue  and  Washington 
street;  in  San  Francisco,  CaL,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Urban  School,  1017 
Hyde  street ;  in  Portland,  Oregon,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Bishop  Scott 
Grammar  School. 

Awards  of  Brizes.^Yale  CoUege,— BriBted  Scholarship :— Curtis  C. 
Bushnell,  Class  of  1891.  Woolsey  Scholarship,  Class  of  1892:— James  W. 
D.  IngeiBolL  Hurlburt  Scholarship,  Class  of  1892  -.—Alfred  B.  Palmer. 
Third  Freshman  Scholarship,  Class  of  1892:— Bernard  M.  Allen.  Win- 
throp  Prizes,  Class  of  1890 :— 1st  Prize,  Charles  E  Bobbins ;  2d  Prize, 
divided  between  Stuart  H.  Bowe  and  David  Scharps.  Scott  Prize  in 
French,  Class  of  1890 :— Walter  A.  DeCamp.    DeForest  Mathematical 
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Prizes :— Senior  Mathematical  PHzeSj  Ist  Prize,  not  awarded ;  2d  Prize, 
Edward  B.  Hinckley.  Class  of  1890,  Ist  Prize,  Albert  C.  Crehore ;  3d 
Prize,  Charles  B.  Bliss.  Qass  of  1891,  2d  Prize,  Lyle  A.  Dickey,  and 
Hippolyte  W.  Gruener.  Class  of  1892, 1st  Prizes,  Henry  O.  Crocker  and 
George  H.  Girty ;  2d  Prizes,  Bernard  M.  Allen  and  George  R.  Mont- 
gomery. Composition  Prizes,  Class  of  1891 :— 1st  Prizes,  John  J.  Cox, 
Howard  T.  Kingsbury,  Ray  B.  Smith  ;  2d  Prizes,  Grosvenor  Atterbury, 
James  W.  Broatch,  Harry  H.  Tweedy ;  8d  Prizes,  Francis  T.  Brown, 
Hampton  P.  Howell,  Robert  G.  McClung,  Edward  A.  Thurber.  Decla- 
mation Prizes,  Class  of  1891 : — 1st  Prize,  Francis  T.  Brown ;  2d  Prize, 
Frank  Crawford;  8d  Prize,  AUan  G.  Robinson.  Berkeley  Premiums, 
Class  of  1892 :— 1st  Grade,  Bernard  M.  Allen,  Henry  G.  Crocker,  Henry 

B.  Hinckley,  James  W.  D.  Ingersoll,  Alfred  B.  Palmer ;  2d  Grade,  Fred 

C.  G.  Bronson,  William  L.  Kitchel,  Paul  Klimpke,  Arthur  W.  Shaw, 
James  E.  Wheeler,  Albert  L.  Whittaker. 

Winthrop  Prize  Svbjecta—Ydle  CoUege,— -The  subjects  for  the  Win- 
throp  Prize  examination  in  the  Class  of  1891  are  as  follows :— Greek  : 
Aeschylus — Agamemnon,  ChoSphoraSf  and  Eum^nidee;  Pindar— I^ 
Olympian  Odes.  Latin:  Terence — Addphi;  Lucretius—Boo2p  IIL; 
YergH—The  Oeorgica, 

No.  95— Week  Ending  June  29,  1889. 

Sunday,  June  2S,— Public  TFor«7it>— Battell  Chapel,  10.80  a.  m.  Bac- 
calaureate Sermon  by  the  President.  (The  Senior  Class  meet  at  the 
Lyceum,  at  10.16  punctually.)  Praise  fl^crwce— Battell  Chapel,  7.80  P. 
M.    (Tickets  at  Treasurer's  Office,) 

Monday,  June  Zi,— Beading  of  Class  Hisfories— College  Square,  2  P. 
M.;  followed  by  planting  of  the  Class  Ivy.  Sheffield  Scientific  School 
Anniversary  Easerdses—^orth  Sheffield  Hall,  8  P.  m.  Promenade  Con- 
cert— of  the  Senior  Class— Alumni  Hall,  9  p.  M. 

Tuesday,  June  25,—Meeting  of  the  Alumni—Ahimni  Hall,  9.80  a.  m. 
Address  in  Medicine,  by  Professor  Horatio  C.  Wood,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania— Battell  Chapel,  12  M.  Appointing 
Board  for  State  Scholarships  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School— 2  Shef- 
field Hall,  2  P.M.  Election  of  member  of  the  Corporation— Library,  2-8 
P.M.  Law  School  Anniversary  Exercises,  with  address  by  the  Hon. 
Chauncey  M.  Depew,  of  New  York  City,  and  Townsend  Prize  Speak- 
ing by  three  members  of  the  Senior  Class — Center  Church,  8  p.m. 

Wednesday,  June  26.  ~  Commencefnenf  Easercises -—Centeir  Church. 
The  Officers  of  the  University,  with  graduates,  undergraduates,  and  in- 
vited guests,  will  form  in  procession  in  front  of  the  Lyceum,  at  9  A.M., 
in  the  following  order  :— Music ;  Undergraduates ;  Candidates  for  de- 
grees, (1)  in  Arts,  (2J  in  Philosophy,  (8)  in  Law  (4)  in  Medicine,  (5)  in 
Divinity  ;  the  Corporation ;  the  Faculty ;  Invited  Guests ;  Graduates,  in 
the  Order  of  Classes.  Dinner  of  the  ^{umni— Alumni  Hall,  2  p.m. 
Presidents  Beception,  for  the  Alumni,  with  their  families,  and  other 
invited  guests— Art  School,  8-11  p.m.  (Cards  of  admission  for  the  Al- 
umni, at  the  Library,  after  Tuesday  noon.) 
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Thursday,  June  Zl,—ExaminaU(m8  for  Admission  to  the  College— 
Alumni  Hall,  beginning  at  9  a.m.  ExamimUions  for  Admission  to 
the  Sheffield  Scientific  School-North  Sheffield  Hall,  begining  at  0  a.m. 
EseaminaUan  for  Matriculation  in  the  Medical  Department— Medical 
School,  160  York  street,  beginning  at  9  a.m. 

Saturday,  June  2ld.^Eoeaminaiions  for  Admission  close,  12  m. 

Vacation  Hours—The  General  Library  of  the  Uniyendty  will  be  open 
daily  through  July  from  10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

The  Linonian  and  Brothers  Library  will  be  open  during  vacation  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  only,  from  10  a.m.  to  12  m. 

The  Treasurer's  Office  will  be  open,  daily,  from  10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

The  Exhibition  of  Paintings  in  the  Art  School,  will  be  open,  daily, 
from  9  A.M.  to  6  p.m.    (Fee  for  admission,  26  cents.) 

The  Ck>llections  in  the  Peabody  museum  will  be  open,  daily,  from  9 
A.M.  to  6  P.M.,  except  during  August,  when  the  building  will  be  closed. 

The  other  Buildings  of  the  University  will  be  closed  during  the  vaca- 
tion. 


I 

^ 
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CURRENT      LITERATURE. 


RowiiAND  Hazard's  Works.* — ^The  biographical  preface  to 
these  volumes,  written  by  their  editor,  the  grand-daaghter  of  the 
author,  truly  maintains  that  they  contain  the  record  of  his  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  life,  in  an  unusual  degree.  The  family  from 
which  he  was  descended  had  inhabited  for  generations  the  house 
in  which  he  was  bom.  With  the  exception  of  business  trips  to 
the  South  and  elsewhere,  and  several  visits  to  Europe,  Mr. 
Hazard's  life  was  domestic  and  uneventful.  His  rather  remarka- 
ble fund  of  reserve  energies  was  expended  in  meditation,  corres- 
pondence, and  composition,  upon  the  themes  treated  in  these 
volumes.  The  interest  felt  in  the  themes  was  fresh,  vigorous, 
naXve,  self-impelled  and  self-directed.  His  education  at  school 
seems  to  have  been  finished  when  he  was  scarcely  eighteen,  and  to 
have  included  only  the  rudiments  of  English  among  the  lan- 
guages. Tet  he  early  essayed  the  expression  of  his  sentiments  in 
verse,  and  his  writings  contain  various  references  to  characters 
and  events  of  the  ancient  classics. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-two  Mr.  Hazard  began  to  write  his  first 
essay, — the  one  '^  On  Language."  Its  most  important  result  was 
perhaps  the  formation  of  a  friendship  with  Dr.  Ghanning.  It 
was  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Ghanning  that  Mr.  Hazard  '*  should 
refute  the  arguments  of  Edwards,"  and  the  dislike  of  refusing 
the  request  of  one  so  much  revered,"  led  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  question  of  freedom  and  causation  in  willing,  to  the 
correspondence  and  controversy  with  Stuart  Mill,  and  so  to  the 
work  which  constitutes  whatever  claim  Mr.  Hazard  has  to  a  per- 
manent place  in  the  philosophical  literature  of  this  country. 

Since  the  writings  in  these  volumes  cover  so  many  years  and 
comprise  such  a  variety  of  subjects,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
they  will  difier  considerably  in  value.  Those  in  the  volume 
entitled  '^  Essay  on  Language "  are  plainly  the  least  valuable. 

*  Essay  on  Language,  etc ;  Economics  and  Politics ;  Freedom  of  Mind  in  WHUng ; 
Causation  and  Freedom  in  Willing.  Four  vols.  By  Bow  laud  G.  Hazasd. 
Edited  by  Cabolixe  Hazard.  Boston  and  New  York.  Houghton,  Mifflin  k  Go. 
1889. 
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The  varioas  papers  and  addresses  on  political  and  economical 
Bubjeots  are  vigoroas  and  clear-headed.  The  last  paper  of  the 
Yolnme  on  '*  Economics  and  Politics  "  was  written  when  its  author 
was  in  his  eighty-fifth  year;  it  is  a  fragmentary  article  on  the 
Tariff  (now  first  published).  We  recommend  its  perusal  as 
especially  interesting — coming,  as  it  does,  from  a  manufacturer 
of  Rhode  Island.  ^'It  did  not  require,"  say  Mr.  Hazard  (p.  301), 
'^  the  results  of  actual  experiment  to  warn  us  that  a  central  power 
of  taxation  by  duties  on  imports  covering  an  extensive  territory, 
the  habits  and  pursuits  in  different  portions  of  which  materially 
vary  the  relative  consumption  of  the  articles  imported,  would 
even  if  restricted  to  the  one  object  of  defraying  the  legitimate 
expenses  of  the  general  government,  be  liable  to  great  abuse  and 
be  a  constant  source  of  anxiety  and  suspicion.  But  embracing  in 
this  power  the  power  of  taxation  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
special  industries  with  diverse  sectional  interests,  must  certainly 
open  the  way  to  an  increase  of  those  abuses  to  which  there  would 
be  no  visible  limit.  No  wonder  that  thoughtful  and  intelligent 
men  with  clear  vision  of  the  possibilities  of  such  an  addition  to 
the  taxing  power  should  be  alarmed,  or  that  the  less  intelligent 
should  be  excited." 

The  ** philosophical  writings"  of  Mr.  Hazard  are  here  all 
collected  in  two  of  the  four  volumes,  and  are  almost  exclusively 
upon  the  one  subject  of  causation  and  freedom  of  mind  in  willing. 
They  have  a  separate  introductory  essay  by  Professor  Fisher. 
Of  these,  one  volume  is  the  well-known  treatise  written  in  refuta- 
tion of  Edwards ;  the  other  contains  letters  to  John  Stuart  Mill, 
and  to  Dr.  F.  Wharton ;  and  also  various  discourses  and  papers. 
The  candor  and  ability  of  these  productions  were  recognized  by  his 
opponents,  and  among  them  all  by  none  more  cordially  than  by 
Mr.  Mill  himself.  The  latter,  in  a  letter  bearing  date  of  May 
18,  1870,  speaks  of  the  book  as  doing  ^' honor  to  American 
thought." 

The  manner  of  discussing  the  question  of  freedom  and  causa- 
tion in  willing  has  changed  since  the  days  of  Edwards,  and  even 
since  the  time  when  Mr.  Hazard  and  Mr.  Mill — two  contestants 
equally  fair  and  equally  fond  of  detailed  and  exhaustive  argumenta- 
tion— were  exchanging  correspondence  concerning  the  merits  of 
both  sides.  Both  sides  and  the  same  mystery  of  apparent  sepa 
ration  remain.  Progress  has  taken  place,  however,  in  the  better 
understanding  of  the  truth  that  each  side  holds,  and  in  the  fixing 
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of  the  lines  to  be  drawn  about  the  problem,  to  the  exclasion  from 
its  explanation  of  what  mast  be  acknowledged  as  in  its  very 
nature  inexplicable. 

We  wish  success  of  widening  circulation  to  these  volumes. 
We  wish  even  more,  that  the  nation  might  possess  more  manufac- 
turers and  other  business  men,  who  should  hold  with  their  author, 
that  the  only  true  life  is  '^intellectual  and  spiritual  life." 

Logic* — We  are  here  presented  with  one  of  the  most  extended 
and  valuable  of  the  many  works  on  this  subject,  which  have  pro- 
ceeded from  Oxford,  during  the  last  several  years.  As  the  editor 
in  their  English  form  of  Lotze's  larger  and  technical  works  on 
philosophy,  it  is  but  fitting  that  Mr.  Bosanquet  should  be  under 
obligations  to  the  German  thinker.  These  obligations  he  acknowl- 
edges in  the  preface  by  saying  that ''  but  for  his  (Lotze's)  great 
work  on  Logic  the  larger  part  of  what  I  have  written  would 
never  have  come  into  my  head."  Tet  after  this  and  other  recog- 
nition to  predecessors  in  the  same  field  (to  Sigwart,  and  Jevons, 
and  Bradley,  and  Stuart  Mill — with  a  bare  mention,  especially,  of 
Hegel  also),  the  aathor  establishes  a  claim  to  independence  and 
to  a  larger  than  the  ordinary  amount  of  originality. 

The  leading  and  underlying  principle  of  the  book  is  the  concep- 
tion of  thought  as  a  living  development.  In  the  study  of  thought, 
then,  we  are  dealing  not  with  fixed  forms,  but  with  processes  of 
perpetual  mental  unfolding.  Mr.  Bosanquet  tells  us  that  the  first 
germs  of  unprejudiced  interest  in  the  subject  were  planted  in  his 
mind  by  "  a  comparison  between  the  study  and  analysis  of  judg- 
ment-forms and  the  study  and  analysis  of  the  forms  of  flowers  or 
plants." 

Readers  of  works  on  logic  will  miss  in  this  book  the  customary 
separate  part,  treating  at  length  of  conception  and  concepts. 
There  are  only  two  Parts  to  this  work, — the  one  of  "  The  Judg- 
ment," and  the  other  of  "Inference."  What  is  most  directly 
said  of  the  mental  process  and  product,  ordinarily  called  ^  con- 
ception," is  placed  in  the  Introduction.  Instead  of  divisions  and 
classifications  and  symbols,  creating  the  impression  that  somehow 
there  exist  in,  or  can  be  brought  into,  the  mind  a  peculiar  class  of 
mental  entities  which,  as  then  and  there  existent,  have  marks  and 
content  and  extent,  etc.,  the  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  evolution 

*  Logic^  or  The  Morphology  of  Knowledge.  By  Bsrnabd  Bosanquet,  M.A.  2 
vols.    New  York  and  London.    Macmillan  A  Go.    1888. 
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of  jadgment.  *^  We  have  then  jadgment  or  some  analogons 
operation  of  consoioiisneBB,  from  the  first ;  and  in  naming  and  all 
flabeeqnent  operations  we  certainly  have  judgment."  ''  Judgment 
may  contain  complex  ideas,  but  every  Judgment  qiui  Judgment 
exhibits  the  content  of  a  single  idea.  Ideas  and  impressions  are 
not  found  lying  apart  as  words  lie  on  a  page,  although,  by  a 
reflective  abstraction,  we  can  regard  them  as  so  lying  apart,  and 
when  thus  regarded  they  form  the  world  of  meanings  or  of  objec- 
tive references — the  identities  sjrmbolized  by  logical  ideas." 

In  this  form  of  treating  the  concept  we  consider  the  author 
justified.  Psychology  recognizes  no  really  existing  and  livipg 
processes  corresponding  to  the  petrified  entities  that  formal  logic 
has  been  wont  to  treat  under  the  term  ^*  conception."  We  wish, 
however,  that  Mr.  Bosanquet  had  presented  more  in  detail  the 
nature  of  those  living  ideation  processes,  accompanied  by  the  un- 
folding of  judgments  as  supported  by  unuttered  language,  in 
which  the  so-called  *'  general  notion  "  has  its  only  real  existence. 

We  have  not  space  even  to  mention  any  of  the  many  other 
interesting  points  for  consideration  and  criticism  which  this  book 
affords.  It  is  not  a  book  for  beginners ;  it  is  not  exactly  a  text- 
book for  advanced  pupils,  or  a  hand-book  for  studious  inquirers. 
But  it  is  certainly  a  very  suggestive  and  interesting  treatise  for 
those  maturer  minds,  who,  being  disturbed  or  perhaps  disgusted 
by  the  uncoathness  and  foreign  character  of  the  descriptions 
given  of  their  mental  processes  by  the  ordinary  writings  on  logic, 
wish  to  get  some  increase  of  insight  into  what  really  goes  on  in 
their  own  minds  as  they  judge  and  infer  the  truth  of  things. 

VicroB  Cousin.* — ^This  biographical  sketch  has  several  features 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  Its  subject  was  not  simply 
illustrious  in  his  time,  but  had  enough  of  the  romantic  in  his 
origin,  his  career,  and  the  setting  in  the  midst  of  which  his 
career  was  run,  to  give  his  story  a  certain  interest  for  all 
time.  The  author  of  the  sketch  is  also  illustrious.  In  speak- 
ing of  M.  Cousin,  Jules  Simon  says :  ^'  He  immortalized  his  name 
by  great  services  and  brilliant  works ;  but  those  who  did  not  live 
in  his  time  cannot  imagine  what  a  noise  he  made  in  the  world 
while  here." 

Victor  Cousin  was  very  far  from  being  a  great  philosopher. 
The  times  and  land  in  which  he  lived  were  such  as  almost,  if  not 

*  Vkior  Cknmn,  By  Jules  Simon.  Translated  by  Melville  B.  and  Edward 
Play&ir  Andenon.    Ghicaga    A.  0.  McClurg  ft  Co.    1888. 
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quite,  to  make  such  a  character  impoBsible.  But  he  stirred  a 
a  great  interest  in  philosophy,  and  was  in  many  ways  an  important 
and  valuable  person  for  the  France  of  his  day.  His  family  were 
poor  working  people ;  and  his  biographer  declares  him  to  hare 
been  "  bred  in  the  gutter  *'  up  to  the  age  of  ten.  It  was  by  taking 
the  part  of  her  boy,  maltreated  by  a  mob  of  other  boys,  that  this 
street  urchin  of  eleven  came  to  the  notice  of  Madame  Viguier, 
who  paid  his  expenses,  thereupon,  in  the  Charlemagne  Lyceum. 

M.  Simon  has  told  the  story  of  Victor  Cousin's  life  in  a  very 
entertaining  manner ;  from  a  privileged  point  of  view,  as  it  were  ; 
and  has  made  it  luminous  in  the  light  of  its  time.  He  has,  more- 
over, in  one  chapter  given  a  clear  and  intelligent  resumS  of  the 
philosophical  tenets  of  Cousin.  The  result  is  a  spicy,  and  yet,  on 
the  whole,  a  trustworthy  estimate  of  the  personality  and  work  of 
this  rather  prominent  but  by  no  means  profound  thinker. 

Masks  ob  Faces?* — A  very  clever  and  instructive  examina- 
tion is  here  undertaken  with  a  view  to  answer  the  question 
raised  in  Diderot's  paradox.  This  paradox  maintains  that  real 
sensibility  is  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  to  the  studied 
simulation  which  is  the  actor's  part.  By  ransacking  the  memoirs 
and  correspondence  of  great  actors  no  longer  living,  and  by 
inquiry  of  those  now  most  celebrated  in  this  art,  the  author  tests 
the  conclusions  of  Diderot.  He  finds,  to  the  confusion  of  the 
paradox,  that  tears  of  emotion  have  been  shed  on  the  stage  by 
some  two  score  of  the  most  successful  '' simulators "  of  grief; 
that  a  smaller  proportion  of  those  who  play  comedy  will  indulge 
in  genuine  laughter ;  that  signs  of  feeling  ''  beyond  the  control 
of  will — blushing,  pallor,  and  prespiration — commonly,  and  even 
habitually,  accompany  the  stage  emotion  of  the  greatest  artists ;" 
and  that  spontaneous  outbursts  of  passion  expressed  in  unex- 
pected ways  are  frequently  most  efiective.  To  those  interested 
in  the  psychology  of  acting,  as  studied  from  whatever  points  of 
view,  the  induction  will  be  very  helpful  and  attractive. 

PiCTXJRB  Logic. f — By  combining  humorous  pictures  with  home- 
ly or  comic  examples,  the  author  aims  to  give  to  the  Oxford  or 

*  Masks  or  Faces  f  A  study  in  the  Psychology  of  Acting.  By  Wiluam  Arghbr. 
London  and  New  York.    Longmans,  Green  ft  Co.,  1888. 

f  Picture  Logic.  An  attempt  to  popularize  the  Science  of  Reasoning  by  the  com- 
bination of  humorous  Pictures  with  examples  of  Reasoning  taken  from  daily 
Life.  By  Alfred  Jambs  Swikbubnb,  B.A.  London  and  New  York.  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Ck>.,  1887. 
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Cambridge  student,  who  has  to  ^^pass"  in  Logic,  some  lively 
comprehension  of  what  this  mystical  science  and  yet  more  mys- 
tical art  is  all  aboat.  Much  shrewd  sense  is  mingled  with  the 
fMsetioosness.  We  do  not  see  why  poor  students  might  not  make 
▼ery  profitable  use  of  the  books  to  lighten  their  *'  cram,"  and 
good  ones  to  brighten  a  leisure  hour  or  two  while  refreshing 
their  memories. 

Fostxb's  Translation  of  Grotitts  on  the  Satisfaotion  of 
Chiubt*  serves  a  useful  purpose  for  students  of  theology  in  plac- 
ing before  them  a  discussion  of  the  Atonement  which  has  pro- 
foundly influenced  theological  thought  and  which  takes  rank  as 
a  classic  on  that  great  theme.  Orotius'  treatise  contains  an  inter- 
pretation of  redemption  in  terms  of  jurisprudence,  as  Anselm's 
had  done  in  terms  of  payment  or  compensation.  These  modes  of 
thought  doubtless  supply  useful  elements  for  the  doctrine  of 
atonement,  but,  when  made  the  exclusive  mode  of  treatment, 
they  fail  more  and  more  to  satisfy  thoughtful  minds,  of  varying 
schools,  who  seek  to  ground  the  work  of  atonement  rather  in  the 
moral  nature  of  God  and  the  eternal  principles  of  his  righteous- 
ness and  love,  than  in  exigencies  of  government.  But,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  merits  of  the  governmental  theory,  it  is 
certainly  most  desirable  to  have  this  theory  as  elaborated  by  its 
author,  available  in  a  hand-book  with  carefully  prepared  notes, 
scripture  references,  index,  and  a  learned  introduction  such  as 
Dr.  Foster  has  supplied.  Some  scholar  would  do  a  good  service 
to  theology  who  should  publish  in  a  similar  form  the  treatise  of 
Anselm,  Cvr  Deus  Homo. 

**  Men  of  thb  Biblb  '*  SsBiBaf — The  careful  reading  of  Canon 
Driver's  monograph  on  Isaiah  in  this  series  led  us  to  expect  a 
marked  interest  and  value  in  the  successive  volumes,  and  in  this 
we  have  not  been  disappointed.  These  little  books  are  at  once 
popular,  in  the  sense  of  placing  the  results  of  research  and  criti- 
cism before  the  reader  in  an  interesting  form,  and  scholarly  in  the 

*  A  Defense  0/  (he  Catholic  Doctrine  concerning  the  SatisfacHon  of  Christ  against 
Huisttts  SoeimUy  by  Hugo  QB0Tn7&  TranfOated,  with  Notes  and  an  Historical 
Introduction  by  Fbaitk  H.  Fostkb,  Ph.D.,  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary 
St  Oberlin,  O.    Andover,  W.  F.  Draper,  1889.    Pp.  314. 

t  Jesus  Christ,  the  Divine  Man,  His  Ufe  and  Times,  By  J.  F.  YALLDias,  M.A. 
PpL  226.— i^mtd;  His  Life  and  Times.  By  H.  Dbakb,  B.D.  Pp.  203,^Jeremiah, 
His  Life  and  Tknss,  By  Rev.  T.  K.  Chstnb,  D.D.  Pp.  206.— Anson  D.  F.  Ran- 
dolph ft  Ck>.,  New  York.    1889.    $1.00  each. 
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sense  of  inoorporating  the  conclasions  of  mnoh  study  into  the 
biographies  of  the  great  personalities  of  the  Bible  without  placing 
before  the  reader  the  processes  by  which  they  were  attained. 
Mr.  Valling's  sketch  of  the  life  and  times  of  Jesus  is  a  graphic 
narrative  of  his  deeds  and  teachings,  interwoven  with  descriptions 
of  the  religious  and  social  conditions  amid  which  he  lived.  It  is 
a  vivid  presentation  of  that  matchless  Person  whose  life,  says 
Eeim,  '^  was  bounded  at  its  circumference  by  the  human  limita- 
tions of  his  age,  but  in  its  center  exalted  above  all."  The  volume 
is  enriched  by  abundant  learning  and  by  references  to  the  ablest 
works  on  special  topics. 

Mr.  Deane's  book  is  based  upon  academic  lectures,  and  is  com- 
posed in  a  less  rhetorical  style.  The  writer  appears  to  follow  Dr. 
Pusey's  work  on  Daniel  in  great  part.  His  views  of  the  Book  of 
Daniel  are  certainly  far  removed  from  the  conclusions  of  most 
recent  critics.  He  holds  that  it  was  written  by  one  author 
throughout,  a  certain  Exilian  prophet,  Daniel,  a  contemporary  of 
Ezekiel,  who  lived  from  the  years  606-530  B.  C. 

To  Dr.  Cheyne's  treatise  on  Jeremiah  we  accord  the  highest 
value  for  its  thorough  and  judicious  criticism,  its  felicitous  style 
and  extensive  erudition.  There  are  few  men  who  can  invest  the 
most  difficult  problems  of  Old  Testament  history  and  interpreta- 
tion with  such  living  interest  as  that  which  Cheyne  imparts  to 
these  subjects.  He  is  a  writer  as  graceful  and  felicitous  as  Dean 
Stanley,  whom  he  so  much  admires  and  so  often  quotes,  while  he 
is  far  more  profoundly  versed  in  Old  Testament  criticism.  Illus- 
trations drawn  from  a  wide  range  of  reading,  and  comparisons 
between  the  conditions  existing  in  Jewish  history  and  other  his- 
torical situations,  enliven  the  picture  of  ancient  times  and  make 
it  seem  more  real.  We  call,  especial  attention  to  the  apt  com- 
parison of  Jeremiah  to  Savonarola  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

We  commend  the  volumes  of  this  series  as  useful  contributions 
to  the  popularization  of  the  results  of  Biblical  scholarship — a  ten- 
dency and  movement  of  our  time  of  the  utmost  interest  and 

promise. 

Geobge  B.  Stevens. 
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I.  8CHOOL8.*-0ATES.-PLACE8. 

L  NSW  IHCIItAirD  SCHOOL,  May  21-June  11 Yale  Dlylnlty  School,  New  Haven,  Oonn. 

2.  PHILAIIELPHIA  SCHOOL,  June  la-July  8. . . .Protest.  Bpis.  Dlv.  School.  West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

3.  FUST  CHirTAUQUA  SCHOOL,  July  6-26 Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 

4.  glOOND  CHAVTAVQVA  SCHOOL,  July  S6-Aug:.  16 Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 

5.  ODCAiBO  SCHOOL,  Auff.  15-8ept.  i Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Bvanston  (near  Chicago),  Dl. 

II.  COURSES   OF    INSTRUCTION. 

Bemarii  1.  Bach  School  will  continue  three  weeks:  this  makes  it  possible  to  avoid  overlap- 
plDgi  it  also  enables  men  who  so  desire  to  attend  two  or  even  more  schools. 

Jtemark  2,   The  Principal  will  be  in  attendance  at  each  of  the  five  schools,  from  the  first 
hour  to  the  last. 
L  Hebrevr  Coiim«« :   These  will  be  practically  the  same  in  all  the  schools. 

1)  For  Bnimneftf  (a)  Mastery  of  Gen.  I.-Itl.,  (b)  nam.  principles,  (c)  memorizing  of 
words  and  oritioal  analysis  of  text.    Three  hours  a  aay, 

2)  For  ReoUwen,  (a)  Mastery  of  Gen.  IIL-VIII.,  (b)  review  of  elementary  prin^les 
and  more  advanced  gram,  work,  (c)  memorizing  of  words  and 'sight-reading.  Three 
hown  a  day, 

8)  For  Progresgtoe  CIoM,  (a)  Critical  translation  of  Judges  or  1  Samuel,  with  study  of 
accents,  forms  and  constructions;  (b)  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  language, 
especially  the  vowel-system ;  (o)  sight-reading  (with  memorizing  of  words)  in  Szodus, 
Deuteronomy,  Kings.     / 

4)  For  Adoaneed  CUua.  (a)  Critical  Study  of  (1)  Isaiah  XL.-LXyi.  (at  New  England 
School),  0S)  the  Book  of  Job  (at  Philadelphia),  (8)  Joel,  Amos  and  Hosea  (1st  Chautauqua 
School),  (4)  Haggai.  Zechariah,  Malaohi  OSd  Chautauqua  School).  (5)  Isaiah  XL.-LX  vl. 
(at  Chicago);  (b)  the  study  of  syntax;  (c)  sight-reading  in  Jeremiah  and  selected  Psalms. 
UL  C*SBmte  Courses:  (a)  Assyrian  for  beginners;  (b)  Assyrian  for  advanced  students;  (o) 
Arabic  for  beginners;  (d)  Arabic  for  advanced  students;  (e)  Aramaic;  (f)  Syriao;  Cg) 
Bthlopic;  but  no  class  in  a  cognate  language  will  be  organized  in  any  School,  unless 
/our  applications  for  such  class  be  received  by  the  PrindwU  thirty  aays  before  the 
opening  of  the  particular  school  for  which  application  is  made. 

III.    INSTRUCTORS. 

Arrangements  have  thus  far  been  completed  with  the  following  gentlemen: 
Cbas.  Rutus  Bbowh,  Ph.  D.,  Newton  Centre,      Chas.  Horswsi.i.,  Evanston,  111. 

If  ass.  MoKRis  K.  Jabtrow,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

8.  BURVHAJI,  D.  D.,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  John  G.  Lansing,  D.  D.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Geo.  6.  Burroughs,  Ph.  D.,  Amherst,  Mass.         WAiiLACu  W.  Lovsjoy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
A  8.  Carrikr,  M.  a.,  Chicago,  III.  D.  A.  McCubnahan,  D.  D.,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

C.  B.  Cbanoaix,  M.  Am  New  Haven,  Conn.  Frank  K.  Sanobrs,  M.  A..  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Edward  L.  Curtis,  Ph.  D.,  Chic^o,  111.  Barnard  C.  Taylor,  M.  A.,  Chester,  Pa. 

Geo.  S.  Goodspskd,  M.  A.,  New  Haven,  Conn.      M.  S.  Terry,  D.  D.,  Evanston,  Hi. 
Richard  J.  Gotthrii>,  Ph.  D.,  New  York  City.      Rbvbrb  P.  Wsidnbr,  D,  D.,  Rock  Island,  111. 
Wm.  R.  Harper,  Ph.  D.,  New  Haven.  Conn. 

IV.    EXPENSES. 

Board  and  room  may  be  had  at  the  various  schools  at  prices  ranging  from  $3.50  per  week 
npwarda.  Full  details  concerning  cost  of  boarding  at  each  school  will  be  given  in  the  descrip- 
tive pamphlet.   The  tuition  fee  will  be  eight  dollars. 

V.    IN    GENERAL. 

O)  Each  school  will  begin  at  9  A.  M.  of  the  day  appointed :  attendance  upon  the  work  of  the 
first  hour  is  essential. 

(2)  A  detailed  statement  of  the  classes,  instruction,  expenses,  etc.,  in  each  school  will  be  pub- 
Ushed  April  10^  and  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Principal  of  Schools, 

WILLIAM  R.  HARPER, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

*  Final  arrangements  have  not,  In  the  case  of  every  item,  been  made.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
poBSfbiUty  that  some  slight  changes  may  be  made  from  the  details  here  announced. 
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Prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  Prof.  E.  N.  Horsford. 
ESPECIALLY  RECOBtHFiTDED  FOR 

Dyspepsia,  Nervousness,    Exhaustion, 
Headache,  Tired  Brain, 

And  all  Diseases  arising  from  Indigestion  and  Nerve  Exhaustion. 


This  is  not  a  compounded  "  patent  medicine,"  but  a  prepara- 
tion of  phosphates  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  required  by 
the  system. 

It  aids  digestion  without  injury,  and  is  a  beneficial  food  and 
tonic  for  the  brain  and  nerves. 

It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only;  and 
agrees  with  such  stimulants  as  are  necessaiy  to  take. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Hill,  Glens  Falls,  K  Y.,  says  :  "  An  excellent 
remedy  for  atonic  dyspepsia,  nervous  and  general  debility,  or 
'any  low  state  of  the  system.'* 

Dr.  D.  A.  Stewart,  Winona,  Minn.,  says  :  "  Entire  satisfac- 
tion in  cases  of  perverted  digestion,  loss  of  nerve-power,  mal- 
nutrition and  kindred  ailments." 

Dr.  G.  H.  Leach,  Cairo,  IlL,  says :  "  Of  great  power  in  dys- 
pepsia, and  nervous  prostration." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  free. 
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The  New  Englander  and  Yale  Review  is  a  Monthly  Review, 
established  in  1843,  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  devoted  to  the  discus- 
sion of  all  the  questions  of  the  day,  in  every  department  of 
Theology,  Literature,  and  Politics.  In  each  number  there  are 
notices  of  new  publications. 

Througt  the  kindness  of  a  few  friends  of  the  New  Englandeb 
AND  Yale  Review,  the  Monthly  for  188"9,  or  1890,  can  be  sent 
to  Home  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  and  to  students  in  Theologi- 
cal Seminaries,  on  ectrli/  application,  for  $2.12. 
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ABncLB    I.— GEORGE    MEREDITH    AS    A    THEORIST. 

In  the  essays  evoked  during  the  last  thirty  years  by  George 
Meredith's  books,  attention  has  been  called  either  to  his  powers 
as  a  remarkable  stylist,  a  writer  of  brilliant  epigrams  and  de- 
scriptions, a  master  of  strongly  inteUectual  characterization, 
and  a  humorist ;  or  else  to  his  protracted  studies,  overcrowded 
with  observations  and  ideas,  and  to  what  some  are  pleased  to 
call  his  hard,  unsympathetic  analyses  of  life.  But  for  some,  at 
least,  who  have  found  time  to  think  their  way  through  his  nine 
long  novels,  the  name  of  Meredith  must  have  assumed  an 
agnomen  of  "the  theorist "  rather  than  "the  novelist."  Enjoy- 
ing his  books  and  admiring  even  with  enthusiasm  his  ability  in 
fiction,  some  of  us  in  spite  of  our  wishes  may  apprehend  that 
a  combination  of  qualities  will  keep  him  from  entering  the 
inner  circle  of  distinction  that  parts  of  his  work  have  given 
him  ample  claim  to.  Yet  Vanity  never  puts  on  cap  and  bells 
more  childishly  than  when  she  tries  to  settle  literary  destiny 
for  her  own  contemporaries.     Whether  Meredith  is  to  be  ulti- 
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mately  famous  or  not,  we  can  be  sure  that  he  is  and  will  be 
useful ;  though  we  may  hesitate  to  call  any  one  of  his  stories 
as  a  whole  an  artistic  masterpiece,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  substance  of  his  intellectual  influence  is  valuable  and 
not  likely  soon  to  be  effaced. 

When  we  put  together  our  scattered  impressions  of  his  opin- 
ions on  various  topicp,  we  find  (to  judge  from  a  personal  expe- 
rience) some  three  or  four  aspects  of  his  teaching  especially 
conspicuous.  These  are  his  theories  of  fiction,  sentiment, 
ideal  womanhood^  and  romantic  love.  Whether  these  are 
points  with  which  he  is  chiefly  concerned  or  not,  they  will  per- 
haps serve  to  illustrate  the  theoretical  side  of  his  writings.  Even 
where  we  disagree  with  him,  here  and  elsewhere,  he  wins  our 
respect,  his  purpose  is  so  serious,  his  labor  so  faithful.  What 
he  said  of  his  last  heroine,  whom  he  introduced  as  for  a  time 
supporting  herself  by  writing  stories,  we  may  say  of  him: 
"  She  did  not  chameleon  her  pen  from  the  color  of  her  audi- 
ence.    She  worked  in  translucent  conscience." 

Though  he  invariably  writes  with  a  moral  purpose,  he  is 
never  the  propagandist  of  particular  current  obligations.  No 
philanthropic  treatise  is  to  be  extracted  from  any  of  his  novels. 
Shakspeare  himseM  is  scarcely  more  reticent  respecting  the- 
ology or  those  sanctities  of  personal  religion  that  it  has  become 
the  fashion  for  novelists  to  expound.  Beauchamp^s  Career 
shows  that  he  sympathizes  with  some  sentiments  of  the  English 
Radicals,  yet  his  attitude  is  thoughtful  and  conservative,  not 
that  of  an  advocate.  Richard  Fefoerd  is  his  only  work  that 
can  be  called  a  plea  against  a  code  of  conduct.  For  instead  of 
dealing  with  systems  of  thought  and  with  truths  of  public 
relation,  Meredith  deals  with  truth  of  internal  character  and  of 
social  life. 

He  is  a  theorist.  His  fine  power  of  catching  life-like  shades 
of  speech  and  manner,  his  creations  of  strong  characters  and 
skillfully  devised  scenes  for  them  to  move  through,  are  gifts 
that  he  has  in  common  with  other  good  novelists.  But  pri- 
marily his  is  the  reflective  rather  than  the  creative  habit,  the 
bent  of  his  mind  is  philosophical.  Indeed,  in  one  of  his  books 
he  introduces  as  his  partner  "  The  Philosopher,  who  will  not 
see  things  on  the  surface,  and  is,  as  a  necessary  consequence. 
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blind  to  the  fact  that  the  pubKc  detest  him."  This  philoso- 
pher ^^  maintains  that  a  story  should  not  always  flow,"  that 
characters  should  be  so  true  to  life  that  they  must  move  them- 
selves, instead  of  being  pliant  to  an  arbitrary  plot. 

Plainly  he  belongs  to  the  realistic  school ;  not  however  to  the 
class  of  superficial  realism  represented  by  some  popular  Ameri- 
can fiction  of  to-day,  and  as  little  to  the  French  realists  of 
depravity.  The  superficial  he  will  not  notice ;  what  occupies 
the  foreground  of  human  nature  to  such  writers  as  Zola,  Mer- 
edith indeed  sees,  but  he  sees  it  at  one  side.  Life,  he  says,  is 
not  chiefly  rose-pink  or  dirty-drab ;  idealism  and  brutalism  he 
equaUy  abjures. 

To  him  novel-writing  is  a  responsibility.  "The  Fiction 
which  is  the  smnmary  of  actual  Life,"  he  has  told  us,  "  is  Phi- 
losophy's elect  handmaiden."  The  fictionist  is  a  public  teacher, 
partly  by  holding  up  examples  of  common  follies  and  covert 
flaws  of  character,  our  laughs  and  frowns  at  which  may  lead  us 
to  personal  introspection.  "  Comedy,"  he  declares,  "  proposes 
the  correcting  of  pretentiousness,  of  inflation,  of  dullness,  and 
of  the  vestiges  of  rawness  and  grossness  to  be  found  among  us. 
She  is  the  ultimate  civilizer."  Aside  from  opening  us  to  our- 
selves, it  teaches  us  about  men  in  general.  Sometimes  by  the 
study  of  life  in  a  novel  we  can  see  truths  of  human  nature 
more  accurately  than  by  looking  at  the  people  around  us ;  as 
astronomers  get  better  results  in  some  of  their  investigations 
of  the  sun  and  stars  by  telescopic  photographs  than  by  looking 
through  the  telescope  themselves.  Many  creations  of  flction 
work  closely  into  our  mental  processes  as  f  ormulsd  of  various 
qualities ;  some  become  as  truly  our  heroes  as  do  the  real  names 
of  history.  H  our  sympathies  are  tricked,  if  our  judgments 
are  deceived  by  characters  romantically  impracticable  or  philo- 
sophically untrue,  if  the  flgures  whom  our  sensibilities  follow 
are  lovely  yet  mischievous  fairies,  the  magician  of  the  story  is 
responsible.  Therefore  we  find  Meredith  sedulous  of  true 
characterization,  scientifically  accurate  in  his  psychology,  shim- 
ning  those  sweet,  poetical,  unrealizable  ideals  that  prove  fruits 
of  the  lotus.  He  tries  to  animate  his  characters  with  what  he 
calls  ^^the  fires  of  positive  brainstufi,"  to  paint  "thoughtful 
wcHnen,  thinking  men." 
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Nor  does  it  seem  to  him  outside  the  novelist's  province  to  be 
didactic  by  more  than  implication  or  suggestion.  Occasionally, 
quite  neglecting  his  actors,  he  steps  to  the  front  of  his  stage 
and  delivers  an  earnest  j?araJ<wt>  to  his  audience.  Even  in  the 
full  sweep  of  his  comedy,  wholensouled  as  his  pleasure  is  in  the 
laugh  at  some  ridiculous  character  or  grotesque  situation,  after 
laughing  he  falls  to  thinking  how  and  why  people  deflect  from 
sense  into  folly.  In  these  panoramas  of  absurdities  he  not  only 
hopes  that  we  shall  catch  suggestions  of  our  silly  selves ;  some- 
times, even  here,  he  takes  up  his  fescue  and  throws  a  lecturer's 
gown  over  the  bright  attire  of  the  comedian.  Yet  he  is  never 
pedagogic  or  sombre  in  his  advice.  Where  it  is  plain,  he  knows 
that  the  unaided  lesson  is  better  than  tutoring ;  he  has  faith  in 
the  sanitation  of  mirth.  "The  philosopher  finds  himself 
clinging  to  laughter  as  the  best  of  human  fruit,"  he  has  writ- 
ten ;  and  so  long  passages  are  doctrinal  only  to  those  who  read 
thoughtfully. 

So  earnestly  intellectual  himself,  he  demands  that  his  readers 
shall  adopt  his  mental  seriousness.  In  his  own  words,  his  char- 
acters "  knock  at  the  door  of  the  mind,  and  the  mind  must 
open  to  be  interested  in  them."  "  Only  those  who  read  her 
woman's  blood  and  character  with  the  head  will  care  for  her," 
he  says  of  one  of  his  heroines.  "  My  people  conquer  nothing, 
win  none,"  he  writes  elsewhere :  "  they  are  actual,  yet  uncom- 
mon. It  is  the  clock-work  of  the  brain  that  they  are  directed 
to  set  in  motion." 

This,  then,  is  Mr.  Meredith's  standard  of  fiction :  to  write 
with  a  sense  of  responsibility,  to  aim  at  presentation  of  char- 
acter rather  than  at  story-telling,  to  regard  an  accurate  psychol- 
ogy as  morally  obligatory,  to  satirize  folly  and  to  present 
exemplars  of  intelligent  culture,  to  appeal  for  approval  to  the 
intellect. 

K  we  were  to  dub  Meredith  with  any  single  name  after  our 
general  term  of  Theorist,  perhaps  the  most  appropriate  would 
be  Anti-sentimentalist.  The  various  manifestations  of  senti- 
mentalism  he  is  continually  deriding  or  denouncing,  and 
upholding  their  opposites  by  precepts  and  examples.  At  first 
it  is  scarcely  clear  what  his  use  of  the  word  implies ;  his  most 
aphoristic  remark  on  the  subject  while  certainly  striking  is  still 
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possibly  a  trifle  obscure  :  '^  Sentimental  people  fiddle  harmonies 
on  the  strings  of  sensualism,  to  the  delight  of  a  world  gaping 
for  marvels  of  musical  execution  rather  than  for  music."  We 
are  all  the  more  confused  by  hearing  fastidious  readers  occa- 
sionally complaining  that  Meredith  fiddles  discords  on  these 
same  strings.  Though  he  is  moral  enough,  they  say,  his  habit 
of  plain  speech  upon  certain  topics  is  needlessly  offensive.  He 
has  a  way  of  alluding  to  our  different  senses,  where  delicate 
taste  teUs  us  to  forget  that  we  have  senses.  Instead  of  ignor- 
ing the  body  he  would  recognize  it  as  a  large  factor  in  human 
life.  The  shame  in  the  acknowledgment,  he  holds,  springs 
from  a  consciousness  of  morbid  subservience  to  its  worst  power. 
An  ideally  pure  character  would  talk  with  the  straight  gaze  of 
innocence  about  every  thought  and  every  action.  "  True  poets 
and  true  women,"  he  has  said,  "  have  the  native  sense  of  the 
divineness  of  what  the  world  deems  gross  material  substance." 
It  is  "  delicacy  of  nerve,  not  weight  of  brain,"  that  leads  to 
prudish  over-refinement.     He  believes  in  weight  of  brain. 

The  sentimentalists,  he  admits,  have  a  part  to  play  in  civiliza- 
tion ;  through  their  efforts  it  is  continually  advanced,  "  some- 
times ridiculously."  On  many  topics,  no  doubt,  assumed 
unconsciousness  or  euphemistic  allusion  is  decent.  Yet  when 
we  come  to  suppose  that  surface  concealment  of  the  lower  life 
is  annihilation  of  it,  we  are  in  the  devil's  steel-trap.  Mr. 
Meredith  believes  in  evolution  from  beast  to  soul ;  he  regards 
that  evolution  as  at  present  only  half  accomplished.  Man  is  in 
transition,  governed  partly  by  spiritual,  partly  by  physical 
forces.  Recognizing  our  finer  selves,  we  must  recognize  our 
lower  selves  also.     This  the  sentimentalist  declines  to  do. 

Everyone,  to  venture  an  awkward  image,  may  be  represented 
as  a  pair  of  Siamese  twins.  Each  of  us  walks  about  in  dual 
individuality ;  the  problem  of  life  is.  Which  is  going  to  lead 
and  control, — ^the  sensual  or  the  spiritual?  In  our  present 
state  neither  can  be  destroyed. 

Now  the  sentimentalist's  more  advanced  self  is  ashamed  of 
his  brother.  Palid,  weak-limbed,  he  is  afraid  of  him,  too  ;  as 
well  he  may  be,  for  he  bears  the  marks  of  many  a  private 
drubbinc^.  Yet  he  walks  through  society  as  if  he  were  quite 
untwinned.     He  twists  his  neck  awry  so  that  he  may  not  see 
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his  associate,  and  is  scandalized  if  any  one  else  notices  the 
obnoxious  silent  partner.  In  eveiything  the  latter  is  ostenta^ 
tiously  ignored. 

Whereas  the  philosopher  goes  out  with  his  brother  chatting 
pleasantly,  not  in  the  least  ashamed  and  in  very  slight  appre- 
hension. For  he  is  active  and  mnscolar,  quite  a  match  for 
Master  Body.  Yet  how  kind  he  is  to  him  I  He  seems  even 
glad  to  defer  to  his  more  simple  wishes,  and  acknowledges  that 
he  would  lose  much  profit,  if  the  bond  were  broken  between 
himself  and  the  twin  whom  he  sometimes  has  to  fight. 

Our  author,  then,  is  attacking  ^^sham  spiritualism."  His 
philosophy  here  is  the  same  that  an  unpopular  American  writer 
has  more  clumsily  attempted  to  advance,  the  same  that  is  ex- 
pressed by  Browning,  as  in  Raiblbi  hen  Ezra^ — the  philosophy  of 
a  harmony  of  this  dual  individuality. 

**  Let  UB  not  always  say 

Spite  of  this  flesh  tonday 
I  strove,  made  head,  gained  ground  upon  the  whole  ! 

As  the  bird  wings  and  sings, 

Let  us  cry  '  all  good  things 
Are  ours,  nor  soul  helps  flesh  more  now  than  flesh  helps  soul !'  *' 

To  bring  about  this  result  we  need — not  prudish  attempts  to 
ignore,  but  manly  dignity  to  recognize  and  control.  Manage 
our  various  appetites,  and  there  is  no  need  to  be  ashamed  of 
them :  try  to  ignore  them,  and  they  will  manage  us.  Let 
reason  eye  steadily  the  beast  within,  and  the  brute  will  cower. 
TJnwatched  it  is  uncontrolled,  and  in  those  mirky  hours  through 
which  everyone  sometimes  must  pass,  it  will  spring  upon  its 
master,  all  claws  and  fangs  and  fascinating  merciless  eyes. 
Know  the  worst  that  is  in  you,  if  you  would  realize  your  best. 
Forewarned,  forearmed.  Moreover,  when  slips  are  made,  a 
rational  knowledge  of  our  human  tendencies  saves  us  from 
surprised  and  overwhelming  despair. 

If  Meredith  is  earnest  in  opposing  affected  oblivion  of 
physical  nature,  he  is  gay  in  his  crusade  upon  what  he  caUs  the 
sentimentalists'  Nice  Feelings  and  Fine  Shades.  The  languid 
daintiness  of  bearing  and  tone,  the  fear  of  some  action  not 
quite  correct  or  of  some  phrase  that  common  people  may  use, 
all  the  delicate  attenuations  of  physical  and  social  habit,  he 
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laughs  at  most  rudely.  He  belieyes  in  people  who  admit  that 
they  enjoy  their  good  dinners,  who  act  naturally  instead  of 
referring  to  such  compendiiuns  as  DorCt ;  frank,  true,  first- 
hand people,  hearty,  straight-forward,  plain  and  simple.  Here 
again,  he  tells  us,  tiie  Bentimentalists  offend  because  they  have 
guilty  consciences.  Gross  consciousness  of  their  rolgar  selves 
makes  them  over-assume.  Hence,  too,  their  whispered  com- 
munications of  tender  sympathies  and  etherial  aspirations. 
Not  permeated  with  the  best  of  heart  and  mind,  they  are 
anxious  to  have  people  yet  suppose  that  they  possess  this  intel- 
lectual and  emotional  culture.  In  these  novels  such  soft  con- 
fidences at  times  get  hard  treatment,  as  when  Arabella  tries  to 
be  emotional  with  Mr.  Pericles  on  the  topic  of  a  soul  in  the 
moonlight.  Says  another  character,  led  to  final  suicide  by 
over-refinement  of  sentiment :  '^  I  have  always  thought  sadness 
more  musical  than  mirth ;  surely  there  is  more  grace  in  sad- 
ness." Sir  Purcell  was  talking  to  Emilia,  that  beautiful 
daughter  of  nature.  "  Poetry,  sculpture,  and  songs  and  all  the 
arts,  were  brought  forward  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  his 
theory.  When  Emilia  understood  him,  she  cited  dogs  and 
cats  and  birds,  and  all  things  of  nature  that  rejoiced  and 
revelled,  in  support  of  the  opposite  view.  ^  Nay,  if  animals  are 
to  be  your  illustration,'  he  protested.  'Such  talk  must  be 
uttered  to  a  soul,'  he  phrased  internally."  It  must  be  uttered 
to  a  humbug  I  we  almost  hear  Meredith  mutter. 

The  sentimentalists'  tendency  to  express  everything  by  cir- 
cumlocution, also,  leads  to  disastrous  self-delusion.  One  young 
lady  has  been  flirting  with  her  sister's  lover.  In  the  language 
of  her  school,  "  she  had  innocently  played  with  the  fire  of  a 
strange  affection — a  child  in  the  temple."  How  innocent,  how 
pathetic,  the  translation  into  Fine  Shades  appears. 

These  same  characters  are  always  withdrawing  from  the 
heat  and  burden  of  the  day  into  shady  nooks,  to  recline  upon 
loses  and  dream  of  action.  For  example,  Miss  Asper  plans  to 
nurse  Warwick ;  "  the  forsaken  young  lady  proposes  to  nurse 
the  abandoned  husband  of  the  woman  bereaving  her  of  the 
man  she  loved."  Mr.  Meredith  adds,  "sentimentalists  enjoy 
these  tricks,  the  conceiving  or  the  doing  of  them — ^the  former, 
mainly,  which  are  cheaper  and  equally  effective." 
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Leaving  the  sentimentaligm  of  the  heart  in  relation  to  itself, 
our  social  critic  sees  great  mischiefs  worked  by  the  dainty  vice 
in  the  heart's  hero-worship  of  others.  Put  your  friends, 
he  constantly  advises,  on  formal  trial  for  their  characters. 
Scrutinize  them,  think  them  out,  reject  second-hand  testimony  ; 
let  your  emotions,  to  be  snre,  take  part  in  the  trial,  but  let 
them  be  only  witnesses  before  intellect  the  judge.  Graceful 
and  poetic  as  the  habit  of  idealizing  people  is,  it  is  quite  as 
foolish  as  it  would  be  to  go  about  the  world  with  eyes  and  ears 
shut,  by  our  lesser  senses  learning  nature.  Foolish,  for  unless 
we  know  men  truly,  we  cannot  render  them  best  service ; 
because  characters  misunderstood  often  lead  us  to  unsafe  con- 
fidence ;  because  when  our  trusted  pole-star  turns  out  to  be  an 
inconstant  planet,  we  are  in  danger  of  drifting  hopelessly  over 
an  unguided  sea.  Deceived,  we  think  everything  deception. 
"  There  is  nothing  like  sentiment,"  says  one  of  our  novelist's 
disillusioned  sentimentalists,  '^  for  making  you  hard,  matter  of 
fact,  worldly,  calculating."  Cynicism  he  calls  the  younger 
brother  of  sentiment  and  inheritor  of  the  family  property. 

This  pride  in  exterior  propriety  and  the  notion  that  the 
course  of  moral  and  spiritual  refinement  is  from  without  to 
within,  make  after  all  only  one  form  of  the  evil  of  Falsehood,  to 
which  most  of  humanity's  faults  belong.  The  burden  of  scene 
after  scene  in  these  novels  is.  Be  genuine !  Their  worst  distresses 
are  due  to  an  effort  to  conceal,  whether  from  others  or  from 
oneself,  unpleasant  absolute  facts,  that  ought  to  be  accepted 
resolutely  and  avowed.  Take,  for  example,  the  attempt  to  hide 
humble  respectable  social  origin,  in  the  wish  to  rank  as  an  aris- 
tocrat. Believing  in  the  dignity  of  man  and  not  of  class,  Mr. 
Meredith  plays  with  liveliest  satire  on  such  characters  as  the 
Countess  de  Saldar,  daughter  of  a  tailor,  wife  of  a  Portuguese 
noble,  whose  ambition  with  beauty  and  brilliancy  keeps  strug- 
gling after  concealment  of  her  origin  and  identification  with 
lords  and  ladies.  Lies  of  silence,  lies  of  assertion,  the  most 
splendid  aplomb,  carry  her  through  weary  stages  to  one  and 
another  success,  but  ever  as  she  bows  her  graceful  figure  to 
receive  fashion's  golden  crown,  it  is  that  old  ghost  of  a  plebeian 
birth  that  with  sarcastic  louting  extends  a  coronet  of  pinchbeck. 
The  Countess  has  two  sisters  who  aspire  and  suffer  with  her, 
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and  a  brother,  the  title  character  of  Eocm  Ha/rri/ngton,  This 
hero  of  one  of  Mr.  Meredith's  most  engaging  stories  is  given  as 
the  touchstone  of  his  moral  nature,  the  acknowledgment  or  the 
repudiation  of  his  birth.  Consideration  for  his  sister's  en- 
treaties, the  cowardice  of  natural  pride,  his  love  for  a  girl 
noble  in  character  aa  in  birth,  cause  long  hesitations  and  con- 
flict. Yet  Evan  wins  himseM,  the  true  fruition  of  the  story 
whose  end  might  have  been  more  severely  satisfactory  had  the 
romantic  last  few  pages  remained  unwritten. 

In  another  book  we  have  excellent  comedy  in  the  portrayal 
of  five  or  six  young  ladies  of  rival  mercantile  families  lately 
risen  to  opulence,  each  trying  to  climb  fastest  and  highest  the 
ladder  of  upper  society.  What  falls  these  delicate  maidens 
get !  Mr.  Meredith's  Thalia  is  quite  inexorable  with  such  van- 
ities, and  the  sprights  of  her  laughing  train  dance  fantastical 
measures  and  laugh  in  shrill  resonant  jubilee,  when  Mr.  Pole 
gets  drunk,  and  his  prospective  wife  talks  the  vulgarest  Irish 
brogue  at  the  great  party  where  the  aspiring  Misses  Pole  were 
to  attain  their  long  coveted  social  apotheosis. 

Insincerity  of  one  sort  and  another  is  exposed  from  beginning 
to  end  of  this  author's  work.  Those  ubiquitous  white  lies  of 
feigned  knowledge,  affected  sympathies,  the  little  assumptions 
of  refinement  in  which  the  actors  half  believe,  are  remorselessly 
followed  up  and  satirically  or  sadly  condemned.  Are  we  free 
of  them  ?  we  ask  ourselves.  But  if  the  consciences  of  some 
say  "  free,"  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  have  escaped  Mr. 
Meredith's  inquisition.  How  do  you  treat  the  insincerities  of 
your  acquaintance  ?  Nay,  more :  How  do  you  encourage  your 
acquaintance  to  be  true  ?  Falling  back  on  his  principle  that 
humanity  is  still  partly  in  the  mire,  our  moralist  declares  that 
those  who  are  farther  out  than  most  are  too  uncharitable  to  the 
weakness  of  their  f  eUows.  Half -formed,  yet  resolved  to  con- 
sider themselves  complete,  they  demand  that  others  shall  not 
shock  the  proprieties  by  failing  at  least  to  appear  so.  Thus 
they  force  weak  people  into  fictitious  semblances,  and  smile 
blandly  at  the  decency  of  humanity's  exterior.  Instead  of  this, 
we  should  form  a  sober,  practical  standard  of  conduct  and  sen- 
timent. Sturdy  against  all  real  evil,  have  charity  for  human 
frailty.    Break  down  artificial  distinctions  between  men.    Hmn- 
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biig-€ui8tocracy,  Burface-ynlgarity — expose  the  emptinese  of  the 
one,  the  substance  that  sometimes  hides  beneath  the  other. 
Honor  simplicity,  even  though  it  is  sometimes  blunt  and  gawky. 
Eeserve  your  fine  scorn  for  assumed  virtue,  culture,  and  refine- 
ment. 

The  secret  of  hypocritical  propriety  is  cowardice.  "  It  is  the 
chief  evil  in  the  world,"  cries  Bosamund.  "  It  is  the  world's 
top  and  bottom  sin,"  we  read  elsewhere.  The  Princess  Ottilia 
said  of  Janet's  courage :  "  It  may  knot  up  every  other  virtue 
worth  having.  It  seems  to  me  to  imply  one-half,  and  to  dis- 
pense with  the  other."  Unless  we  win  it,  whether  we  succeed 
in  cheating  others  or  not,  we  shall  surely  deceive  ourselves. 
With  Laetitia  we  shall  find  that  "  a  sovereign  method  of  hood- 
winking our  bright  selves  is  the  acting  of  a  part,  however  natu- 
rally it  may  come  to  us."  The  habit  planted  is  hard  as  knot- 
grass to  root  out :  yet  we  may  well  suffer  in  the  ordeal,  if  at 
last  we  achieve  Mr.  Meredith's  standard  of  sincerity — "  That 
oneness  of  feeling  which  is  the  truthful  impulse." 

In  still  other  ways  he  writes  as  a  theorist.  The  women  of 
popular  books  (indeed,  of  average  society)  are  intolerable  to 
him.  Men  have  fallen  into  an  utterly  mistaken  conception  of 
womanhood,  they  have  brought  it  about  that  their  companion 
sex  is  properly  called  the  weaker  sex.  "  At  present  the  educar 
tioi\  of  girls  is  to  make  them  believe  that  facts  are  their  enemies, 
a  naughty  spying  race  upon  whom  the  dogs  of  Pudeur  are  to 
be  loosed."  Elsewhere  he  makes  one  of  his  best  characters  say : 
"  I  suppose  we  women  are  taken  to  be  human  nature's  fringes, 
not  a  part  of  the  texture,  the  pretty  ornamentation."  All  this 
must  be  changed.  Women  must  be  taught  to  know  and  to 
think,  using  the  intellects  that  Gkxi  has  given  them  and  that 
man  has  made  them  leave  for  the  most  only  partly  developed. 
"  The  education  for  women  is  to  teach  them  to  rely  on  them- 
selves." 

The  popular  misconception,  writers  of  fiction  have  fostered ; 
of  such  treatment  MerecQth  has  steered  clear.  With  that  old 
sense  of  the  novelist's  responsibility,  he  has  determined  to  make 
his  work  practical  and  sensible  just  when  ordinary  story-tellers 
feel  themselves  most  at  liberty  to  idealize  and  please.  At  this 
point  as  at  several  others,  the  English  novelist  and  our  Ameri- 
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can  Whitman  are  in  dose  sympathy.  The  latter  wrote,  some 
fifteen  years  ago :  '^  On  the  current  novels,  tales,  romances,  and 
what  is  called  *  poetry,'  lies  the  responsibility  (a  great  part  of 
it,  anyhow)  of  the  absence  in  modem  society  of  a  noble,  stal- 
wart, and  healthy  and  maternal  race  of  women,  and  of  a  strong 
and  dominant  moral  conscience." 

Ko  novels  have  a  saner  or  more  earnest  inflnence  toward  the 
formation  of  this  conscience  and  this  womanhood  than  these 
works  of  Meredith.  He  never  tires  of  ridiculing  the  heroine 
of  modem  romance,  refined  "  even  up  to  the  thin  edge  of  in- 
anity," frail,  delicate,  languid,  exquisite, 

'*  F^ultUy  faultless,  icily  regular,  splendidly  null.'* 

His  idea  of  woman's  purity  throws  aside  the  sentimentalist's 
marble  ideal, — his  GkJateas  have  been  touched  by  the  goddess. 
Consmnmate  self-sacrifice,  seraphic  sweetness,  incarnations  of 
easy,  unutterable  goodness,  he  does  not  portray  for  us.  The 
setting  for  his  girls  and  women  is  not  the  woody  glade  of 
poetry,  faintly  golden  with  moonlight  slanting  through  the 
leaves,  the  very  ground  regally  fictitious  with  diamonds  that 
are  only  dew.  His  girls  and  women  belong  to  mid-day, — 
on  the  street,  over  country  roads,  walking  or  riding  with 
energy,  living,  not  languishing.  Instead  of  gazing  ineflfetbly 
and  whispering  magically,  their  eyes  and  lips  look  and 
speak  '^honest  laughter"  and  sensible,  helpful  ide{^.  He 
likes  strong,  healthy  heroines,  like  the  one  of  whom  he  says  : 
"  Great  mother  nature  had  given  a  house  of  iron  to  this  soul  of 
fire.'"*  Perhaps  the  only  etiolated  girl  of  any  worth  whom  he 
has  drawn  is  in  his  first  real  novel,  and  she  is  a  background 
figure — Clare,  whose  frail  loveliness  and  ineffective  love  awake 
pity  so  tenderly,  as  we  look  back  over  them  in  that  fine  passage 
where  "upstairs  Clare  was  lying  dead."  Yet  she  is  introduced 
as  an  admonition,  not  as  a  model.  Two  or  three  of  his  best 
characters,  it  is  true,  are  invalids  for  a  shorter  or  longer  time ; 
but  their  souls  are  never  invalids.  If  ordinary  novel-reading 
gives  young  ladies  artificial,  lackadaisical,  posing,  dreamy  stand- 
ards of  character,  these  books  at  least  will  inspire  with  the 
zest  of  strength  and  force,  of  simplicity  and  sober  practical 
efficiency. 
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What  absurd  models  men  have  set  up  for  women.  That  con- 
ception of  feminine  perfection  as  "  wholly  subservient  sweet- 
ness" Meredith  has  devoted  one  of  his  very  best  books  to 
combatting.  This  "  taste  for  ultra  feminine  refinement "  insists 
that  a  woman  shall  live  wholly  centered  in  the  one  man  whom 
she  chooses,  humoring  his  foibles,  credulous  to  the  pretences  of 
his  vanity,  domestically  cloistered  from  perils  of  participation 
in  the  world,  a  wife  retaining  that  ignorance  named  innocence 
by  sentimentalists,  spotless  in  what  Milton  called  an  "  excre- 
mental  whiteness."  "  Are  they  not  of  a  nature  warriors,  like 
men  ?  Men's  mates,  to  bear  them  heroes  instead  of  puppets  ?" 
Meredith  is  continually  crying  shame  on  this  selfish  seclusion 
of  a  wife  from  the  fullest  participation  with  man's  activity  and 
development,  her  energies  devoted  to  making  herself  an  accept- 
able plaything  and  pretty  diversion  for  his  idleness.  The  Ego- 
ist believed  himself  the  fit  object  for  every  affection,  act,  and 
thought  of  the  woman  whom  he  honored  with  his  regard.  To 
her  he  would  be  courteous,  even  gallant ;  he  would  talk  the 
wittiest  and  most  finished  trifles,  every  gesture  and  glance  a 
sentimental  tribute  to  the  sex.  But  in  return  the  woman  must 
be  what  Laetetia  had  been  :  "  You  were  a  precious  cameo,"  he 
told  her,  "  still  gazing ;  you  loved  me,  you  belonged  to  me,  you 
were  mine,  my  possession,  my  jewel."  What  wonder  that  his 
third  love,  whom  he  chided  because  "  she  did  not  sufliciently 
think  of  making  herself  a  nest  for  him,"  cried  out — "  Oh,  a 
comrade !  I  do  not  want  a  lover."  This  exclamation  is  the  sum- 
ming up,  I  think,  of  Meredith's  feeling  about  men  and  women 
in  respect  to  marriage.  It  is  noticeable  that  his  only  main  love- 
story  whose  end  is  tragical,  is  the  only  one  that  he  has  founded 
on  impulse  and  emotion  instead  of  deliberation  and  judgment. 
As  has  been  suggested  already,  intellect,  though  it  always  listens 
to  advice  from  the  affections,  always  is  the  dominant  member  of 
his  council  of  conduct.  What  the  poet  to  whom  I  have  already 
referred  says  in  his  Democratic  Vistas  about  the  future  woman, 
"a  true  personahty,  developed,  exercised,  proportionately  in 
body,  mind,  and  spirit," — this  true,  clear-minded  heroine  of  the 
age  for  which  we  hope,  when  every  pair  of  lives  shall  make  a 
story  sweet  and  strong  with  love  and  courage  and  thought — 
Meredith  tries  to  set  before  us  as  a  present  ideal.     Listen  to  the 
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standard  of  love  that  he  has  presented  in  Ottilia :  "  She  could 
only  love  intelligently — ^love,  that  is,  in  the  sense  of  giving  her- 
self. She  had  the  power  of  passion  and  it  could  be  stirred ; 
bat  he  who  kindled  it  wrecked  his  chance  if  he  could  not  stand 
clear  in  her  intellect's  unsparing  gaze."  So,  too,  Cecilia  Hal- 
kett  determined  to  know  the  truth  of  her  lover :  "  Anything, 
pain  and  heart-rending,  rather  than  the  shutting  of  the  eyes  in 
an  unworthy  abandonment  to  mere  emotion  and  fascination." 
Head,  too,  the  comprehension  of  love  that  Diana  gave  Bed- 
worth  :  "  The  senses  running  their  live  sap,  and  the  minds  com- 
panioned, and  the  spirits  made  one  by  the  whole-natured  con- 
junction." 

With  these  tendencies  to  prosaic  opinions,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  Meredith  manages  his  love-stories  oddly.  For  exam- 
ple, he  has  no  faith  in  that  beautiful  and  spiritual  conception 
of  the  immortality  of  every  real  affection.  Men  and  women 
may  love  long  and  even  eagerly,  yet  when  disappointed  find 
themselves  entirely  heart-whole.  This  may  happen  more  than 
once ;  yet  he  repudiates  the  thought  that  by  these  temporary 
affections  the  soul's  chastity  of  love  is  lost  for  the  final  and 
successful  lover.  Sandra  Belloni,  one  of  the  most  original  and 
lovely  women  of  modem  literature,  falls  deeply  in  love  with  a 
man  who  cares  little  for  her,  wins  after  a  while  his  complete  de- 
votion, finds  that  she  has  read  his  and  her  own  heart  wrongly,  is 
then  loved  by  a  strong,  grave  man,  and  cannot  realize  her  de- 
sire to  love  him.  In  Vittoria^  the  sequel  to  her  first  story, 
she  loves  and  after  difficulties  marries  a  young  hero  of  the 
Italian  cause,  with  whom  her  life  is  not  quite  happy — and, 
after  years,  stands  ( just  for  the  final  curtain  to  fall  upon  her) 
hand  in  hand  with  her  old,  high-souled  lover,  taught  at  last  that 
the  confidence  and  contentment  she  so  long  had  known  with 
him  was  truer  love  than  the  fiash  of  emotion  that  she  had  be- 
lieved requisite  for  marriage.  Diana  marries  a  man  from 
impulse  not  even  romantic,  finds  herself  scourged  for  her  mis- 
take by  domestic  misery,  loves  a  brilliant  young  statesman  with 
complete  abandon,  is  jilted  by  him  just  as  her  husband's  death 
leaves  her  free.  From  this  passion  thus  crushed,  she  indeed 
needs  a  long  time  to  recover;  but  after  a  while,  graver  and  yet 
more  wonumly,  she  gives  her  final  and  consummate  love  to  a 
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qxdet,  long-devoted  lover,  another  of  Meredith's  favorite  heroes, 
genuine  character  from  heart  to  hand.  Harry  Richmond  loves 
Ottilia  and  at  first  even  dislikes  Janet ;  Ottilia  loves  him.  Her 
judgment  teaches  her  that  she  will  more  wisely  both  for  herself 
and  for  him,  marry  another ;  he  accepts  necessity,  and  comes 
to  love  even  more  truly  the  devoted  girl  whom  he  had  been 
disposed  to  ignore. 

According  to  our  author,  engagements  are  not  sacred  bonds : 
marriage  is  of  too  serious  importance  for  the  sentiment  of  a 
preliminary  plighting  to  be  respected,  if  the  added  knowledge 
of  that  closer  intimacy  reveals  new  and  uncongenial  qualities. 
So  Rose  comes  to  Evan  only  after  she  has  torn  herself  from 
the  selfish,  scornful  Laxley,  who  had  received  her  promise. 
Clara,  winning,  plucky  girl,  fights  single-handed  against  lover, 
father,  and  family  entanglements,  when  almost  on  the  eve  of 
her  wedding  she  discovers  that  the  man  she  supposed  she  loved 
has  been  wearing  a  mask.  She,  too,  succeeds,  and  again  it  is 
the  genuine  character,  the  quiet,  sincere,  true  man  whom  she 
has  trusted  and  respected  that  she  finds  she  loves. 

"May  no  dear  woman  whom  I  know,"  exclaims  one  of  these 
troubled  heroines,  "  ever  many  the  man  she  first  loves  V^  Not 
if  a  girl's  first  love  is  founded  upon  inexperience  of  the  world 
and  her  own  capacities  and  needs.  No  sentiment,  these  books 
keep  showing  us,  is  more  silly  for  woman  or  man  than  the  idea 
that  there  is  heroism  or  beauty  in  loyalty  to  the  ghost  of  a  mis- 
taken affection,  always  provided  that  the  mistake  is  discovered 
in  time.  As  in  Rhoda  Fleming^  the  loves  that  Meredith  likes 
and  trusts  as  the  happiest,  are  those  founded  upon  worth  and 
dignity  of  character ;  respect  is  better  than  fancy,  the  mind's 
approval  is  a  safer  match-maker  than  fascination  of  eye  or  ear 
or  heart.  For  marriage,  he  keeps  reminding  us,  is  such  a  prac- 
tical affair.  Nevil  Beauchamp,  who  had  wished  to  marry 
Ren6e  and  then  Cecilia,  finally  chooses  a  third  for  whom  he  has 
less  emotion,  but  in  whom  he  finds  responsiveness  of  character 
to  his  own  needs.  "  Instead  of  starting  out  of  romance  and 
poetry  with  him,"  we  are  told  of  Jenny  Denham,  "she  taught 
him  tiie  joys  of  sweet  companionship,  simple  delights,  a  sister 
mind."  His  first  love  had  been  an  ecstacy,  his  second  confused 
with  material  advantage.    Let  the  rapture  go,  for  "  this  sober 
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adviser,  with  homelier  deep  eyes  and  thoughtfuller  brows"; 
let  the  wealth  go,  "  let  all  go,  for  dowerless  Jenny,"  "  whose 
lover  he  came  to  be  through  being  her  husband." 

This  almost  uniform  treatment  of  love  and  marriage  shows 
that  Mr.  Meredith  has  a  very  stout  belief  in  the  principles 
that  I  have  outlined.  Many  of  his  lovers  could  repeat  to  each 
other  Michelangelo's  grave  line  to  Vittoria : 

"  La  vita  del  mio  amor  non  d  il  cor  mio." 

Only  those  who  have  read  these  novels,  however,  can  appre- 
ciate how  far  his  love-stories  are  from  coldness.  The  lyrical 
joyousness  of  early  romance  that  we  find  in  Rioha/rd  Feverd 
does  indeed  yield  in  his  later  books  to  less  exultant  sentiment ; 
the  allegro  assai  passes  into  an  adagio;  in  place  of  the  quick, 
sensational,  rapturous  loves  of  youths  and  maidens,  with  in- 
creasing fondness  he  dwells  on  long  love-trial  that  ends  seldom 
buoyantly.  But  there  is  satisfaction  and  strength  in  the  love 
of  hearts  established  by  thought  and  experienced  in  the  mean- 
ing of  life ;  nor  is  there  lack  of  sweetness  and  tenderness  in 
the  calm  serious  contentment  to  which  this  novelist  loves  to  in- 
troduce, not  boys  and  girls,  but  men  and  women — ^to  whom 
life  is  no  fairy  dream  but  a  reality,  its  best  joys  chastened,  its 
privileges  linked  with  duty.  His  test  of  love  is  proved  capacity 
for  mutual  service.  This  tried  affection,  he  tells  us,  "  lives,  be- 
cause it  lives  to  nourish  and  succor,  like  the  heavens." 

TOMPKINB  McIiAuamjN. 
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Article  IL— MONTANA  AS   IT  WAS,  AND  AS  IT  IS. 

Montana,  or  according  to  the  Spanish  pronunciation  Mon- 
tanya,  which  signifies  the  land  of  mountains,  or  in  the  Indian 
dialect,  "  Ta-a-be-shock-up,"  country  of  mountains,  was  organ- 
ized and  set  apart  as  a  territorial  conmionwealth  by  act  of 
congress,  approved  May  26th,  1864. 

On  the  completion  of  twenty-one  years  of  territorial  life  it 
proposed  to  lay  aside  its  swaddling  clothes  for  the  robes  of 
statehood,  passed  a  State  constitution,  and  after  four  years  of 
knocking  at  the  doors  of  congress  for  admission  as  a  State  into 
the  Union  was  finally  admitted  February  22d,  1889. 

Is  her  application  meritorious  or  pretentious  ? 

TESBrroBiAL  Ajelea. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  British  Possessions,  east- 
erly by  Dakota,  southerly  by  Wyoming  and  Idaho,  and  westerly 
by  Idaho. 

These  widely  separated  lines  contain  146,776  square  miles 
and  near  100,000,000  acres  of  land.  In  order  to  more  fully 
comprehend  the  significance  of  these  figures,  I  will  add,  that 
they  embrace  a  territorial  area  greater  in  extent  by  12,114 
square  miles  than  all  the  six  New  England  States,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland  combined, — more  than 
eighteen  times  larger  than  Massachusetts,  and  more  than  thirty- 
one  times  larger  than  Connecticut. 

Take  another  illustration.  The  northern  boundary  of  Mon- 
tana exceeds  by  more  than  100  miles  the  distance  between 
Boston  and  Washington,  and  the  distance  from  its  northern  to 
its  southern  extremity  equals  that  from  Long  Island  Sound  to 
Montreal. 

The  Eocky  Mountains  run  through  Montana  from  north  to 
south,  dividing  it  into  eastern  and  western  declivities.  In  the 
whole  range  of  the  Rockies,  from  its  northern  to  its  southern 
boundary,  gold,  silver  and  other  precious  metals  are  found. 
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The  Physical  Aspbot 

and  properties  of  the  territory  are  all  the  imagination  can  de- 
sire. Greece  never  boasted  of  fairer  skies ;  Italy  never  rejoiced 
in  a  firmament  more  deeply  bine;  Germany  never  revealed 
snblimer  forests,  or  Switzerland  grander  mountains,  or  more 
romantic  scenery  than  may  be  seen  in  Montana. 

No  man  has  ever  seen  the  beanty  and  solemn  impressive 
grandeur  of  American  scenery,  who  has  not  looked  upon  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  with  peak  o'er  peak  rising  to  the  clouds,  the 
broad  plains  and  emerald  valleys  that  nestle  in  their  shadows, 
the  bright  full  moon  and  crispy  Northern  Lights  that  irradiate 
the  firmament  with  evening  splendor. 

The  pure  atmosphere  of  these  altitudes  seemingly  brings  the 
blue  dome  of  the  heavens,  genmied  with  stars  of  electric  bril- 
liancy, nearer  to  the  earth  than  any  other  locality  I  was  ever  in. 

For  two  hundred  miles  of  weary  march,  across  dusty,  monot- 
onous plains,  the  eyes  of  the  traveler  have  watched  their  snowy 
crowns  and  dingy  sides,  their  lights  and  shadows,  their  deep 
gorges  and  rocky  precipices,  their  sublime  forests  and  leaping 
cascades,  as  the  alluring  goal  of  his  ambition,  the  end  of  his 
journey  where  he  is  to  search  for  that  power  that  rules  the 
world. 

Its  ErvER  System  • 

is  the  finest  on  the  continent.  Its  western  slope  is  drained  by 
the  head  waters  of  the  Colxmibia  river,  and  its  tributaries  whidi 
flow  westward  through  Idaho,  Washington,  and  Oregon,  empty- 
ing into  the  Pacific  ocean,  with  an  expanse  broad  and  deep 
enough  to  float  the  navies  of  the  world. 

Its  eastern  slope  is  drained  by  three  great  rivers,  the 
Jefferson  (starting  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Columbia), 
Madison,  and  Qulatin,  and  their  tributaries,  which  unite  in 
forming  the  Missouri  river,  which  sweeps  on  to  the  sea,  gath- 
ering into  its  bosom  a  thousand  other  streams  that  course 
through  the  valleys  and  beautify  the  landscape. 

These  mountain  streams,  clear  as  crystal,  are  full  of  delicious 
mountain  trout,  as  pretty  speckled  beauties  as  ever  feasted  the 
vision,  or  tickled  the  palate  of  Isaac  Walton,  or  as  ever  played 
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hide-and-seek  with  the  angler  in  the  Btreams  and  lakelets  of 
New  England. 

Think  of  the  Connecticut  river,  with  its  450  miles  in  length 
from  its  source  to  its  mouth ;  of  the  Hudson,  with  its  350 
miles  from  its  source  to  the  sea,  and  then  think  of  the  Missouri 
river,  with  its  3,000  miles  of  navigable  waters,  gathering  into 
its  sweeping  current  rivers  longer  and  larger  than  the  Connec- 
ticut, the  Hudson,  or  the  Ohio  at  Pittsburgh,  and  you  get 
some  idea  of  the  sweeping  majesty  of  that  stream,  which  cuts 
its  way  through  the  Rocky  Mountains,  near  200  miles  below 
the  confluence  of  the  three  rivers  spoken  of.  Like  the  moving 
of  terrific  power  rejoicing  in  its  freedom  with  the  song  of  vic- 
tory, it  plunges  into  the  rocky  chasm  caUed  the  "  Gate  of  the 
Mountains,"  defiant  of  all  opposition.  Warren,  in  his  Physical 
Geography,  says :  "  For  a  distance  of  six  miles  the  rocks  rise 
perpendicular  from  the  water's  edge  to  the  height  of  1,200  feet, 
and  for  the  first  three  miles  there  is  only  one  spot  where  man 
can  stand  between  the  waters  and  the  mountain  side." 

I  have  never  been  through  this  mysterious  "gate-way,"  but  I 
have  been  told  by  those  who  have,  that  it  is  a  scene  of  awful  sub- 
limity and  impressive  grandeur,  holding  man  almost  breathless  as 
the  boiling  waters  hurry  through  the  rocky  chasm,  where  the 
human  voice  is  answered  back  with  startling  echoes,  which  re- 
verberate from  wall  to  wall  till  the  whole  space  seems  peopled 
with  invisible,  talking  spirits,  each  clamorous  for  the  last  word 
in  the  controversy. 

One  himdred  and  ten  miles  further  down  brings  one  to  the 
"  Great  Falls  "  of  the  Missouri.  The  roaring  of  its  many  waters 
can  be  heard  from  seven  to  ten  miles  distant.  There  is  a  suc- 
cession of  falls  here,  one  90,  one  50  feet,  and  others  of  lesser 
note.  Just  above  the  falls  the  river  is  800  yards  wide  and  ten 
feet  deep,  but  at  the  falls  it  is  compressed  into  400  yards  in 
width. 

Twenty-five  miles  further  down  brings  one  to  Fort  Benton, 
the  head  of  steamboat  navigation,  over  3,000  miles  by  river 
above  St.  Louis, — ^actually,  according  to  a  published  table  of 
distances  from  point  to  point,  3,175  miles. 

The  Missouri  river  vastly  exceeds  in  length,  breadth,  and 
depth  the  Mississippi  river,  and  should  be  called  the  parent 
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stream.  From  its  source  to  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi  is 
abont  4,000  miles,  while  the  Mississippi,  from  its  source  to  its 
junction  with  the  Missouri,  is  less  than  2,000  miles. 

The  Missouri,  from  its  headwaters  to  the  Gulf,  is  the  longest 
river  in  the  world,  being  about  5,000  miles  in  length,  and  the 
area  it  drains  is  estimated  at  518,000  square  miles. 

The  Yellowstone  river,  starting  in  the  Yellowstone  Park, 
near  the  southern  boundary  of  Montana,  runs  in  a  northeasterly 
direction,  draining  the  hiUs  and  valleys  of  Montana,  empties 
into  the  Missouri  river  at  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  territory, 
and  is  a  thousand  miles  in  length,  with  steamboat  navigation 
exceeding  the  entire  length  of  the  Hudson  river.  It  has  a 
succession  of  magnificent  waterfalls ;  one  with  a  perpendicular 
plunge  of  850  feet,  and  others  of  grand  proportions.  A  late 
government  map  represents  the  falls  respectively  to  be  162, 
350,  200,  84,  82  feet,  and  a  cascade  of  1,300  feet.  The  waters 
in  their  haste  to  the  sea,  leap,  tumble,  foam  and  surge  down 
rocky  declivities,  and  over  stony  beds,  3,000  feet  in,20  miles. 

The  deep  gorge  through  which  this  river  passes  belongs  to 
the  mysteries  of  creation.  Its  rugged  walls  are  from  200  to 
500  feet  apart,  and  in  depth  in  some  places  2,000  feet — so 
deep  that  no  sound  of  the  rushing  waters  below  ever  reach  the 
listening  ear  at  the  top.  These  gray  old  rocks  hold  '*the  mys- 
teries of  their  birth  in  dismal  shadows  from  age  to  age." 

The  suspension  bridge  at  Niagara  is  250  feet  above  the 
water;  a  like  bridge  over  the  Yellowstone  cation  would  be 
2,000  feet.  The  falls  at  Niagara  are  164  feet  in  height,  186 
feet  less  than  the  great  Yellowstone  falls. 

Besides  the  rivers  named  there  are  scores  of  other  large,  beau- 
tiful streams  within  Montana  which  empty  into  the  Missouri. 
These  rivers  gather  up  the  scattered  waters  from  mountain  top 
to  valley  and  pour  them  into  this  great  river  arm,  which  reaches 
through  the  body  and  heart  of  the  repubhc,  emptying  them 
into  the  gulf,  where  an  unseen  power  again  picks  them  up  and 
scatters  them  in  pearly  rain  drops  over  the  parched  earth, 
watering  the  gardens  of  Eden  under  rainbows  of  promise. 

While  Montana  was  christened  the  Land  of  Mountains,  it  is 
also  a  cotmtry  of  rivers. 
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Its  MouirrAiKB. 

Some  of  them  lift  their  majestic  heads  above  snow  line,  and 
wear  their  white,  shining  caps  nndistm^bed  from  generation  to 
generation,  flashing  morning  simlight  into  teeming  valleys 
below,  around  whose  crowned  heads  linger  the  last  rays  of  the 
evening  stm,  e'er  he  sinks  behind  the  billows  of  the  Pacific. 
Out  of  these  mountain  sides,  interlaced  with  gigantic  ribs  of 
rock  and  molten  earth,  spangled  with  stars  of  glittering  gold 
and  shining  silver,  at  all  altitudes,  issue  living  springs  of 
clear,  cold  water,  that  ripples  down  the  hillsides  and  sparkles 
through  the  valleys. 

Some  of  these  mountains  are  as  solemn  in  silence,  as  impres- 
sive in  grandeur,  as  sublime  in  majesty,  as  mysterious  in  sur- 
roundings as  the  mount  on  which  Moses  held  converse  with 
Jehovah,  and  which  holds  in  secret  his  burial  place  till  this  day. 

Fort  Benton  was  never  a  military  fort  but  a  trading  post, 
established  by  the  American  Fur  Company  in  1850,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  important  on  the  river,  if  not  in  the  whole 
coimtry.  From  this  point  alone  more  than  half  a  million  of 
dollars  worth  of  furs  and  robes  were  annually  shipped  to  the 
States. 

The  store  rooms,  dwelling  houses  and  workshops  were  built 
of  adobe  brick,  of  much  strength,  with  port-hole  turrets  for 
look-out  and  defence.  These  buildings  again  were  surroimded 
by  a  stockade  of  high  poles  close  together,  one  end  embedded 
in  the  ground,  and  the  other  riveted  in  their  fastenings  at  the 
top,  giving  ample  room  in  the  enclosure  for  storage,  and  made 
capable  of  resisting  attacks  by  Indians  in  any  mode  of  warfare 
then  known  to  them.  A  large  gate  in  the  stockade  opened  to 
the  enclosure,  through  which  Indians  passed  in  limited  num- 
bers at  a  time,  to  exchange  their  robes  and  furs  for  red  paint, 
beads,  gaudy  calico,  and  red  blankets,  so  attractive  to  the 
race.  As  soon  as  one  squad  had  finished  trading  they  were 
turned  out  to  make  room  for  others  to  enter  who  had  remained 
outside  of  the  stockade  waiting  their  opportunity,  it  not  being 
prudent  to  let  too  many  in  at  a  time,  beside  being  inconvenient 
for  the  want  of  room  to  accommodate  a  whole  tribe  at  once. 

The  exchange  price  for  a  good  buffalo  robe,  formerly,  was  a 
cup  of  sugar,  a  yard  of  calico,  a  string  of  beads,  and  perhaps  a 
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little  red  paint,  a  plii^  of  tobacco  added,  for  an  extra  nice  robe, 
or  choice  lot  of  furs.  K  an  Indian  conld  get  several  coveted 
articles  in  exchange  for  one,  the  tra£3c  was  reckoned  by  them  to 
be  largely  in  their  favor.  These  robes  were  dressed  and  tanned 
by  the  squaws,  and  by  them  brought  to  market,  either  upon  their 
own  backs  or  upon  the  backs  of  ponies.  The  squaws  form  the 
baggage  train  of  the  moving  camp,  while  their  Master  Lords 
ride  in  stately  ease,  oblivious  of  aU  care  or  responsibility  for 
the  drudgery  of  the  camp.  All  the  labor  among  the  Indians, 
except  the  chase,  is  performed  by  the  squaws.  They  do  every- 
thing :  pitch  the  tent,  move  the  camp,  cut  the  wood,  bring  the 
water,  dry  the  meat,  dress  the  pelts,  cook  the  meals,  and  when 
the  repast  is  ready,  first  serve  their  Masters,  contenting  them- 
selves with  the  scanty  refuse  that  may  be  left. 

Here  around  Benton,  the  Blackf eet  nation  of  Indians,  com- 
posed of  the  most  powerful  and  warlike  tribes  of  the  mountains 
(save  perhaps  the  Sioux),  had  their  ranges,  and  pursued  the 
chase  unmolested,  until  the  discovery  of  gold  attracted  into 
their  hunting  grounds  the  pale  faces  of  their  great  father, 
whose  presence  was,  as  it  always  has  been,  the  bane  of  the 
Indian  in  more  ways  than  one. 

In  October,  1865,  in  company  with  the  secretary  and  acting 
governor  of  the  territory,  with  an  armed  escort,  the  writer  started 
from  Helena  on  horseback  for  Benton,  140  miles  distant  (visit- 
ing the  Missouri  falls  on  the  way),  to  help  the  Indian  agent 
make  a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  and  witness  the  distribution  of 
their  anntdties.  Three  log  cabins,  occupied  by  French  half- 
breeds,  and  one  occupied  by  an  American  living  with  two 
squaw  wives  of  different  tribes,  were  the  only  stationary  evi- 
dences of  civilized  life  that  we  saw  at  that  timi3. 

At  Benton  we  met  about  7,500  Indians,  composed  of  the 
Blackf  eet.  Blood,  Piegans,  Gros  Ventres,  and  Mountain  Crows, 
to  make  a  treaty  with  them,  by  which  they  were  to  relinquish 
to  the  government  the  country  then  being  overrun  by  the 
whites.  The  Indians  claimed  all  of  that  country  as  theirs,  and 
the  government  had  guaranteed  them  protection  from  intrusion 
by  the  whites.  Indians  were  exasperated,  and  whites  were 
lawless.  Human  life  was  unsafe  and  cheap  on  both  sides.  A 
good  opportunity  for  skill  in  marksmanship  with  either  the 
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rifle  or  bow  and  arrow  was  generally  rewarded  with  bloody 
trophies.  The  Indians  were  sinned  against  as  well  as  sinning. 
Whites  would  murder  whites  for  plunder,  scalp  and  mutilate 
their  victims,  and  then  report  it  as  an  Indian  massacre, 
to  be  followed  by  similar  outrages  by  the  whites  upon  the 
Indians. 

We  made  a  treaty,  by  which  the  Indians  were  to  give  up 
their  coveted  lands,  the  land  of  their  father&J-the  gamiest 
country  in  the  world,  and  go  into  a  reservation  on  the  borders 
of  the  British  Possessions,  and  we  distributed  to  them  about 
$7,500  in  annuities,  one  dollar  for  each  Indian,  squaw,  and 
papoose.  These  annuities  consisted  of  dry  goods,  groceries, 
hardware,  etc.,  stiitable  to  the  necessities,  wants,  and  desires  of 
the  Indian. 

During  my  three  or  four  weeks  stay  there,  before  the  treaty 
was  signed  and  goods  distributed,  I  saw  Indian  character  in  its 
fullest  development,  in  nearly  all  its  phases.  Tribal  chiefs  in 
gay  attire,  in  war  paint  with  eagle  feathers  and  wampum,  with 
necklaces  of  polished  bear  claws  and  wolf  teeth,  that  glistened 
in  the  sun  and  rattled  with  their  movements,  with  bows  and 
arrows,  with  tomahawks,  scalping  knives  and  trophies  of  war, 
saw  them  on  the  war-path,  heard  the  war  whoop,  saw  them  in 
the  war  dance^'saw  them  in  the  pow-wow  around  their  dead 
brave,  saw  them  in  the  burial  ceremony,  around  the  council 
fires,  in  the  wigwam,  on  the  field,  in  the  chase,  in  their  cere- 
monial rights  to  the  Great  Spirit,  in  their  hunger  and  in  their 
feasts,  have  smoked  with  them  the  pipe  of  peace,  and  confronted 
them  with  weapons  of  warfare  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  I 
declare,  that  in  every  condition  of  their  nomadic  life,  the 
human  mind  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  in  their  native 
state  they  are  a  degraded,  indolent,  treacherous  race,  with  no 
manly  attributes  of  character  worthy  of  poetry,  song,  or  tradi- 
tion. 

Over  and  against  this  estimate  of  their  character  something 
should  be  placed  to  their  credit.  This  was  their  own  country, 
the  land  of  their  fathers,  where  sleep  their  brave  dead.  The 
Great  Spirit  had  presided  over  their  councils,  and  had  given 
them  an  abundance  of  game  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Success 
attended  the  chase.     Horses,  dogs,  and  papooses  multiplied  to 
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the  tribes ;  they  were  happy  and  contented  in  their  eeclusion, 
and  proeperons  in  their  ways.  But  the  Chinese  walls  of  protec- 
tion were  broken  down,  men  poured  into  their  country  by 
the  thousands  from  all  directions : 

"They  came  as  the  winds  come 
When  forests  are  lended ; 
They  came  as  the  waves  come 
When  vessels  are  stranded," 

and  they  felt  the  situation  keenly.  The  hand  writing  to  them 
was  on  the  wall.  Beyond  the  realms  where  the  lightnings  flash 
and  thunders  roll,  ihe  shining  stars  shot  the  shadows  of  their 
fate  athwart  the  heavens,  and  they  read  their  doom  in  the 
evening  sky,  and  comprehended  the  reality,  amid  the  stirring 
scenes  before  them. 

Forty  steamers,  that  season,  unloaded  men  and  merchandise 
at  Benton.  Ponderous  trains  of  merchandise  and  strange  de- 
vices of  machinery  were  moving  across  the  coimtry,  cities  were 
springing  up  as  if  by  magic — ^the  government  was  there'  with 
its  oflScers  collecting  its  revenues  and  enforcing  its  laws ;  game 
was  unmerdf nUy  slaughtered  and  frightened  from  its  ranges ; 
a  new  order  of  strange  proceedings  to  the  Indian  was  being 
established  in  their  midst,  and  he  felt  that  his  occupation  was 
gone,  and  it  was  gone  forever. 

A  recent  letter  from  one  of  the  principal  mercantile  firms  at 
Benton,  informs  me : — 

«  That  as  late  as  the  years  1874, 1875, 1876,  and  1877,  there 
were  annually  shipped  from  Benton,  80,000  buffalo  robes; 
15,000  to  20,000  mountain  wolf  skins,  and  100  to  150  tons  of 
deer  and  antelope  skins,  realizing  over  $500,000. 

After  1879  the  number  dwindled  rapidly  till  1884,  when 
hardly  1,000  robes  were  brought  to  market ;  and  now  there  is 
not  one  buffalo  left,  and  to  extinguish  the  last  vestage  of  them, 
the  white  man  is  now  gathering  from  the  plains  the  dried 
bones,  and  shipping  them  to  bone  mills,  to  be  ground  into 
fertilizers." 

With  the  loss  of  game  to  the  Indians,  came  also  the  loss  of 
profits  to  the  merchants.  The  old  trading  post  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pur  Company  at  Benton,  with  its  quarter  of  a  century  of 
thrilling  history,  has  been  abandoned — ^its  walls  are  fallen  to 
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decay — ^the  bats  nest  in  security  npon  shelves  where  have 
rested  from  time  to  time  millions  of  dollars  in  furs,  and  the 
hoot  of  the  ow]  breaks  the  silence  of  the  midnight  hour, 
where  once  echoed  the  busy  tread  of  commerce. 

The  game  is  gone,  and  the  Indian  is  going.  His  proud 
spirit  is  broken — his  erect  stalwart  form  is  bending  to  the 
shadows  of  inevitable  fate — ^his  step  trembles  upon  the  thres- 
hold— ^he  is  passing  away  before  the  march  of  civilization,  like 
dissolving  snows  from  the  breath  of  morning,  and  the  ^^  places 
that  now  know  him,  will  soon  know  him  no  more  forever." 
Oh !  how  the  waves  of  civilization  have  crowded  them  back 
from  sea-girt  shores  to  the  rivers — ^from  the  rivers  to  the  plains 
— ^from  the  plains  to  the  mountains — from  the  mountains  to 
the  shadow  land  beyond  the  cycles  of  time. 

Poor  wards  of  the  nation,  deceived,  defrauded,  cheated  by 
the  Government,  its  officers,  and  people,  they  have  gone  down 
beneath  their  wrongs,  and  like  the  buflEalo  will  soon  be  extinct. 
The  problem  of  dealing  with  these  poor  people,  now  but 
renmants  of  once  powerful  tribes,  is  a  humane  one,  and  the 
government  cannot  too  promptly  awake  to  its  importance,  and 
with  a  liberal  hand,  lighten  the  shadows  and  avert  the  sorrows 
that  environ  them. 

The  relation  of  husband  and  wife  among  the  Indians,  is  that 
of  autocrat  and  servant.  An  Indian  sueing  for  the  hand  of  a 
comely  squaw,  has  a  poor  chance  of  success,  unless  bravery  has 
attended  him  in  the  chase,  or  in  prowess  of  warfare  ;  and  even 
then,  he  oft  has  to  guage  his  desires  by  the  number  of  horses 
he  can  give  the  father  in  exchange  for  his  daughter,  the 
horse  being  to  the  Indian  the  standard  of  relative  values,  the 
same  as  stocks  and  bonds  in  civilized  life. 

As  to  faithfulness  to  their  marriage  vows,  statistics  give  no 
data.  The  rules  and  laws  of  the  tribe  discriminate  largely  in 
favor  of  the  male.  The  wife  and  daughter  so  to  speak  are 
owned  by  the  husband  and  father.  If  the  wife  is  overtaken 
in  violation  of  one  of  the  commandments  without  the  consent 
of  her  husband  (and  such  consent  is  often  given  and  urged  by 
the  husband  as  a  mark  of  favor),  if  she  escape  punishment  by 
death,  her  face  is  often  disfigured  for  life,  and  she  is  then 
banished  from  her  husband's  tent  forever.     I  have  never  seen 
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sach  disfigurement  upon  the  faces  of  the  males,  bnt  snch 
absence  should  not  be  constmed  as  freedom  from  similar  indul- 
gence. 

Mormon  doctrines,  to  some  extent,  find  favor  among  the 
chiefs  and  high-toned  bucks  of  the  tribe,  although  I  never 
heard  that  they  claimed  any  special  revelation  from  the  spirit 
land  enforcing  it  as  a  religious  obligation. 

Some  Indian  tribes  bury  or  dispose  of  their  dead  by  elevat- 
ing their  bodies,  wrapped  in  robes  or  blankets,  upon  a  scaffold- 
ing of  poles,  about  six  feet  from  the  ground,  above  the  reach 
of  wolves  and  beasts  of  prey.  These  remain  sacred  and  are 
never  disturbed  by  Indian  hands,  even  though  the  otherwise 
coveted  tribal  ornaments  buried  with  them  drop  upon  the 
ground. 

Each  tribe  has  its  head  and  lesser  chiefs,  who  rule  the  policy 
of  the  tribe  with  more  rigor  than  the  governor  and  statutes  do 
their  constituencies  in  the  States. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Indian  in  their  nomadic  state,  and  not 
in  their  enforced  colonization  upon  reservations,  where  they 
are  kept  in  subjection  by  the  power  of  our  government.  The 
difference  between  the  two  conditions,  is  like  that  of  the  tiger 
in  the  jungles,  and  the  tiger  caged  for  exhibition  in  the  men- 
agerie. 

In  Olmatio  Division, 
Montana  compares  with    the    belt    of    States    east    of    the 
Mississippi  Eiver  between  the  Ohio  Siver  and  the  Lakes,  with 
a  mean  annual  temperature  at  Benton,  in  the  northerly  part  of 
the  territory,  of  four  degrees  warmer  than  at  Chicago. 

Observations  made  by  government  officials  at  Helena  for  a 
series  of  years,  revealed  an  average  of  294  fair  days  each  year, 
jnst  100  more  than  the  average  at  Boston,  while  Buffalo  and 
Chicago  had  but  170  each. 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea,  that  the  further  north  we  go,  the 
colder  it  grows,  and  the  soil  becomes  correspondingly  less  pro- 
ductive. The  whole  of  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Prussia,  and  some  of  the  most  beautiful  portions  of 
France  lie  north  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Montana. 

Deer  Lodge  valley  is  in  the  same  latitude  as  Yenice,  and  Mon- 
tana's northerly  boundary  should  not  be  deemed  so  freezingly 
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near  the  Arctic  Seas,  when  we  remember  that  it  is  on  the  same 
latitude  aa  Paris.  Climatic  lines  established  by  instnunental 
tests  through  a  series  of  years,  show  that  the  temperature  of 
the  Bitter  Eoot  valley  in  western  Montana,  on  the  46  degree 
of  latitude,  is  the  same  as  that  of  Philadelphia  on  the  41st. 

The  snow-fall,  except  on  the  mountains,  is  less  than  in  New 
England,  Kew  York,  and  the  belt  of  States  north  of  the  Ohio 
river  above  referred  to. 

In  Deer  Lodge  vaUey,  west  of  the  mountains,  after  twenty 
years  of  careful  observation,  the  fact  was  revealed,  that  in  only 
two  years  did  the  snow-fall  exceed  four  inches  in  depth  at  any 
one  time,  and  then  it  quickly  melted. 

At  Helena,  which  is  about  1000  feet  higher  than  some  of 
the  valleys,  and  of  course  somewhat  colder,  the  average  annual 
temperature  for  a  number  of  years,  was  44^  degrees,  while  at 
Albany  it  was  48  at  the  same  time. 

The  report  at  the  U.  S.  Signal  Station  at  Virginia  City, 
which  has  an  altitude  of  5713  feet  above  searlevel,  shows  that 
with  but  one  exception,  the  lowest  temperature  recorded  in 
six  years,  was  19  degrees  below  zero,  while  in  the  States 
named,  the  thermometer  during  the  same  period  frequently 
sank  below  30. 

The  Missouri  river,  above  the  falls,  invariably  opens  about  one 
month  earlier  than  at  Omaha,  about  500  miles  farther  south. 

The  altitudes  and  snow  falls  in  Montana  are  less  than  in 
Wyoming  and  Colorado  from  500  to  1,000  miles  directly 
south. 

The  Seasons 

are  substantially  divided  into  summer  and  winter;  summer 
beginning  in  April  and  ending  in  November,  when  winter  sets 
in  and  holds  sway  till  April  again.  Some  years,  however,  icy 
formations  and  frosty  coverlids  delay  their  coming  till  near 
January. 

During  the  early  summer  months  the  hill-sides  and  valleys 
are  decked  with  beautiful  flowers  of  great  variety,  and  in  color 
as  delicate  as  the  tints  and  shadings  of  the  rainbow.  I  have 
never  seen  anything  in  the  whole  floral  kingdom  exceeding 
their  beauty,  though  I  think  them  less  fragrant  than  those 
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which  deck  Kew  England  fields  and  beantify  New  England 
homeB. 

The  Am 

is  dry,  pure,  invigorating  and  healthful  No  fatal  epidemic 
has  ever  viflited  Montana,  and  the  cholera  will  never  frighten 
her  people  from  their  mountain  homes. 

The  most  common  form  of  disease  is  a  slow  billons  fever, 
easily  managed,  and  seldom  fatal.  Persons  of  consumptive 
tendencies,  where  disease  has  not  already  made  fatal  progress, 
experience  relief  and  cure ;  every  breath  of  the  pure,  invigor- 
ating air,  perfumed  with  the  aroma  of  pine  and  spruce,  is  a 
conscious  inhalation  of  new  life  and  strength.  A  haunch  of 
venison,  hoisted  upon  a  pole  in  a  mid-smnmer  day,  will  dry 
and  cure  sweet  without  salt  or  smoke. 

Its  Pastubage. 

Cattle  feed  and  fatten  every  month  in  the  year  upon  native 
grass.  Finer  beef  I  never  saw  in  eastern  markets  at  Christ- 
mas and  New  Year's  than  hangs  in  Montana  markets  every 
month  in  the  year,  fattened  exclusively  upon  native  grass.  It 
is  a  well  recognized  fact,  that  Montana  beef,  in  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis  markets,  brings  from  one  to  two  cents  a  pound  higher 
price  than  beef  from  any  other  state  or  territory,  not  excepting 
the  blue  grass  region  of  Kentucky. 

Cattle-men  understanding  this  fact,  drive  their  herds  from 
Texas  and  other  southern  localities  into  Montana,  to  fatten 
upon  its  pastures  before  taking  them  to  market. 

For  sweet,  tender,  juicy,  and  delicate  flavored  mutton,  Mon- 
tana has  no  rival,  and  horses  thrive  equally  well  upon  its  native 
grass.  Indian  tribes  counted  their  horses  by  thousands,  not  one 
of  which  ever  saw  a  stack  of  hay  or  sheaf  of  grain.  In  the 
early  days  of  my  residence  there,  stage-horses  made  their  daily 
trips  over  different  stage  routes,  as  rapidly  in  point  of  time  and 
distance,  as  used  to  be  made  in  stage-going  days  between  New 
York  and  Boston,  without  feeding  hay  or  grain,  or  stabling 
the  horses  summer  or  winter.  As  soon  as  the  coach  arrived  at 
a  station  the  harnesses  were  stripped  off,  the  horses  turned  loose 
to  pick  their  living — another  team  hitched  up  to  go  to  the  next 
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fitafion,  and  so  the  teams  went  back  and  forth  on  their  daily 
trips,  and  they  kept  in  good  condition. 

With  all  of  these  fascinating  realities,  this  marvelons  country 
lay  bnried  in  distant  seclusion,  destitute  of  the  throbbing  arteries 
of  ambition  and  enterprise,  till  her  solitudes  were  broken  by  the 
hand  of  industry,  following  the  discovery  of  gold  at  Bannock 
in  July,  1862.  Bannock  is  in  the  southwesterly  comer  of  Mon- 
tana, almost  upon  the  border  line  between  Montana  and  Idaho. 

The  next  discovery  of  importance  was  in  Alder  Gulch  at 
Virginia  City,  out  of  which  it  is  estimated  that  over  twelve 
million  of  dollars  in  placer  gold  was  taken  from  the  sluice  boxes 
alone.  These  and  other  discoveries  attracted  public  attention. 
People  rushed  there  in  great  numbers,  and  Congress,  at  once 
provided  for  them  a  Territorial  Government. 

Sidney  Edgerton,  Chief  Justice  of  Idaho,  formerly  of  Ohio, 
was  its  first  governor.  H.  L.  Hosmer,  of  Ohio,  was  appointed 
Chief  Justice;  Judge  Williston  of  Pennsylvania,  Associate 
Justice  of  Dakota,  was  transferred  to  Montana ;  Mr.  Keeley, 
nephew  and  private  secretary  of  Senator  Grimes  of  Iowa,  was 
Attorney  General ;  and  Gleorge  M.  Pinney  of  Wisconsin,  United 
States  Marshal. 

Appointees  at  once  made  preparation  to  leave  for  their 
distant  and  almost  unknown  fields  of  labor.  Two  routes  were 
open  to  them  for  choice,  both  through  a  country  filled  with  hos- 
tile Indians ;  one  over  the  old  Mormon  trail  from  Omaha  to  Salt 
Lake,  a  distance  of  about  1,100  miles,  and  then  several  hundred 
miles  northward  to  their  destination — ^the  other  up  the  Missouri 
river. 

They  rendezvous  at  Omaha  on  the  river,  and  there  decide 
upon  the  overland  route.  They  purchase  their  outfit,  with  three 
months  provisions  for  the  journey,  join  an  emigrant  train  and 
start,  arriving  in  Montana  in  October,  1864. 

They  found  a  large  population  there,  among  it  vile  robbers, 
murderers,  thieves,  and  gamblers,  who  had  gone  there  for  plun- 
der. Gold  they  would  have  at  any  cost,  and  human  life  was  a 
small  obstacle  in  their  way  of  getting  it.  Crime  was  rampant 
with  no  laws  or  courts  for  its  restraint. 

But  among  this  rough,  lawless  element,  were  as  brave,  true 
men  as  ever  faced  danger  or  met  duty.  Out  of  dire  necessity 
they  organized  themselves  into  a 
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for  protection,  and  for  a  time  it  was  a  question  which  would  be 
cleaned  out  first,  the  committee  or  the  banditti.  It  was  a  trying 
crisis  for  the  future  of  the  Territory.  Vile  men  and  bad  women, 
long  emancipated  from  the  restraints  of  home,  and  the  refining 
influence  of  virtuous  society,  who  had  followed  camp  life  on  the 
Pacific  slope  as  long  as  it  was  safe  for  them  to  remain  there, 
had  come  to  Montana  in  f uU  force,  and  full  of  wicked  plots  and 
dark  deeds. 

This  conmiittee,  hardly  knowing  whom  to  invite  in  or  exclude 
from  its  councils,  with  resolute  purpose,  with  physical  bravery 
and  moral  courage  that  would  have  crowned  them  martyrs  at 
the  stake  in  any  age  of  the  world,  went  forward  with  their  work. 
Detective  agencies  were  sent  out,  the  net-work  was  woven,  and 
at  a  given  signal,  the  net  was  sprung,  criminals  were  arrested 
and  brought  in  from  different  points  to  a  designated  place,  and 
there  charged  with  crime,  a  trial  was  had,  and  five  of  them 
were  hung  at  one  time.  This  was  the  most  important  trial,  and 
faithful  day's  work  ever  done  in  the  Territory.  Other  similar 
arrests,  trials,  convictions,  and  executions  were  had,  sometimes 
one,  two,  and  three  executions  at  a  time,  till  between  the  21st 
day  of  December,  1863,  and  the  3rd  day  of  February,  1864,  a 
little  over  one  month,  at  Virginia  City  and  Bannock  24  of  these 
outlaws,  including  the  sheriff  and  two  of  his  deputies,  were 
hung  by  the  VigUantes ;  and  eight  others,  including  two  at- 
torneys who  had  defended  the  criminals  at  the  trial,  were  ban- 
ished from  the  Territoiy.  Execution  was  speedy,  usually  within 
an  hour  after  conviction.  After  every  execution,  good  people 
breathed  freer ;  that  is,  those  who  could  breath  at  all,  for  it  was 
found  at  the  trials  by  proof,  confession,  and  otherwise,  that 
these  vile  miscreants  had  murdered  in  cold  blood  for  plunder 
102  people  in  Montana.  Other  similar  murders  were  com- 
mitted, but  the  red-handed  assassins  escaped  detection. 

These  trials  were  before  a  Vigilante  jury,  presided  over  with 
dignity  and  decorum,  with  a  conscientious  regard  for  the  rights 
of  the  innocent,  as  well  as  stem  justice  for  the  guilty.  K  on 
trial,  suspicion  was  strong  but  evidence  weak,  the  accused  was 
given  so  many  hours  to  leave  the  Territory,  and  if  he  did  not 
leave  within  the  time  limited,  he  never  left  at  all. 
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Ko  one  once  warned  waited  for  a  second  call,  and  he  asked 
for  no  days  of  grace  to  the  time  limited.  The  history  of  the 
Vigilance  Committee  in  Montana  is  so  incorporated  into  its 
early  history,  that  I  feel  justified  in  alluding  to  it,  as  one  of 
the  necessary  forces  used  to  eradicate  a  greater  evil.  It  will  be 
remembered,  that  at  the  time  of  this  active  work  of  the  Vigi- 
lantes, there  was  not  an  organized  court  in  the  limits  of  the 
Territory,  and  not  one  east  between  the  Eocky  mountains  and 
Yankton,  in  Dakota,  1,000  miles  distant. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  1865,  just  one  month  to  a  day  before 
the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  I  received  from  him  my 
commission  as  one  of  the  three  United  States  Judges  for  Mon- 
tana. Accepting  the  appointment,  I  began  preparation  for 
starting.  I  could  gain  but  little  information,  by  correspondence 
or  inquiry,  as  to  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Territory,  where 
I  should  be  located  when  there,  or  the  best  way  to  go.  Decid- 
ing upon  the  river  route,  I  shipped  my  library  to  St  Louis^ 
taking  a  steamer  there  May  15th,  1865.  It  took  us  over  forty 
days  to  reach  Benton,  and  fifty-three  to  reach  Helena. 

Passing  Yankton,  in  the  lower  comer  of  Dakota,  we  entered 
a  country  filled  with  hostile  Indians.  Military  forts  along  the 
river  were  besieged  by  the  redskins,  and  their  commanders 
tried  to  impress  upon  the  captain  of  our  boat  the  perils  of  the 
trip,  and  Col.  Reeves,  at  Fort  Rice,  showed  us  a  poisoned 
arrow  taken  from  the  body  of  one  of  his  soldiers  who  had  died 
that  day  in  great  agony  from  its  effects. 

The  pilot  house  of  our  boat  was  sheathed  with  boiler  iron, 
and  other  precautions  taken  for  safety  in  case  of  attack.  There 
was  no  security  in  traveling  through  the  Indian  coimtry  at  that 
date  except  in  large,  well-armed  parties,  and  even  then,  cattle 
and  mule  trains  were  frequently  stampeded  by  the  bold  dash 
and  dreaded  war-whoop  of  the  Indians,  who  swept  down  like 
an  evil  spirit  of  the  winds,  to  help  themselves  to  the  scalps  of 
the  drivers,  and  plunder  from  the  trains. 

Many  to  this  day  remember  how  frequently  the  coaches  on 
the  over-land-route  were  attacked  by  the  Indians,  and  how 
thrillingly  graphic  were  the  scenes  described  by  those  who 
escaped  the  peril. 
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On  our  way  up  the  river  we  encountered  vast  herds  of  buf- 
falo, moving  from  soathem  to  northern  feeding  grounds.  The 
plains  on  either  side  of  the  ri^er  were  literally  covered  with 
them  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  They  came  to  the  river- 
bank,  and  plunged  into  the  sweeping  floods  regardless  of  fear, 
and  swam  for  the  opposite  shore  like  veterans  in  their  native 
element.  Such  a  sight  will  never  again  be  witnessed  by  mor- 
tal eyes.  The  river  was  full  of  them ;  so  full  that  we  were 
obliged  to  stop  the  steamer  to  avoid  being  swamped  by  them. 
One  stalwart  fellow  became  entangled  in  the  wheel  of  the 
steamer,  and  in  his  efforts  for  release  ripped  out  some  of  the 
backets  of  the  wheel,  necessitating  repairs.  We  lassoed  some 
of  the  fat  heifers  and  calves  and  kiUed  them  on  the  boat  for 
fresh  meat.  The  counti^  was  full  of  buffalo,  elk,  deer,  ante- 
lope, and  other  game,  and  many  was  the  lucky  shot  that 
supplied  our  larder  with  game  on  our  way  up. 

Reaching  Benton,  we  took  a  mule  train  for  Helena,  or  Last 
Chance  Gulch,  as  it  was  then  called  (a  name  given  it  because  it 
was  discovered  late  in  the  preceding  fall),  arriving  there  Sun- 
day, July  8th,  1865. 

This  was  a  lively  town.  Five  thousand  people  were  there. 
Streets  were  blockaded  with  men  and  merchandise ;  ox  trains, 
mule  trains,  and  pack  trains  surrounded  the  town,  waiting  a 
chance  to  unload.  The  saw  and  hammer  were  busy  in  the  put- 
ting up  of  storehouses,  cabins,  and  in  constructing  sluice 
boxes  for  the  washing  out  of  gold,  which  was  found  in  nearly 
every  rod  of  its  valley  soil. 

Auctioneers  were  crying  their  wares,  trade  was  lively, 
saloons  crowded,  hurdygurdy  dance-houses  in  fuU  blast ;  wild 
mustang  horses,  never  before  bridled  or  saddled,  with  Mexican 
riders  upon  their  backs,  whereon  man  never  sat  before,  were 
running  and  jumping  and  kicking  and  bucking  to  unhorse 
their  riders,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  jeering  crowd,  and 
presenting  a  scene  as  exciting  as  a  Spanish  buU  fight. 

There  was  also  suspended  to  the  limb  of  a  tree  a  man  hung 
by  the  Vigilance  Committee  the  night  before,  which  was  the 
eighth  specimen  of  similar  fruit  encased  in  leather  boots  that 
tree  had  borne  in  so  many  months. 
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Saturday  nights  and  Sunday  momingB  miners  would  come 
into  town  with  their  week's  wages,  and  they  would  drink, 
dance,  and  gamble,  and  gamble,  dance,  and  drink  till  their 
money  was  gone,  and  then  go  back  to  camp  after  the  excite- 
ment of  the  day  was  over,  completely  "strapped,"  to  work 
another  week,  and  then  renew  the  folly  at  its  close.  Is  it  any 
wonder,  then,  that  such  indulgence,  under  such  influences, 
should  blossom  into  crime  ? 

The  disbanding  of  Price's  army  in  Missouri  brought  to  the 
territory  a  rough,  restless  element  from  that  source,  and 
although  courts  had  been  organized  ready  for  business  in  two 
districts,  the  Vigilantes  continued  their  work.  !N'ow  and  then 
a  man  would  be  found  hanging  by  the  neck  at  a  good  place  for 
observation,  with  a  label  upon  upon  his  back,  "  Boad  Agent," 
and  that  wa§  all  the  explanation  ever  given.  "Boad  Agent" 
was  a  mountain  phrase  to  designate  a  highway  robber  or  per- 
petrator of  kindred  crimes. 

At  a  conference  with  the  other  judges,  I  spoke  of  this  mode 
of  life-taking,  and  insisted  that  such  cases  should  be  noticed 
by  the  courts.  One  of  the  judges,  who  understood  the  neces- 
sity of  sure,  speedy  work  with  criminals,  said  for  the  present 
he  was  content  to  let  the  Vigilantes  go  on  ;  they  could  attend 
to  this  branch  of  jurisprudence  cheaper,  quicker,  and  better 
than  it  could  be  done  in  the  courts — ^besides  we  had  no  secure 
jails  in  which  to  confine  criminals. 

The  other  judge  coincided  with  him,  and  said:  "If  you 
attempt  to  try  one  of  these  *  Road  Agents '  in  the  courts,  his 
comrades  will  get  him  clear,  or  if  he  should  be  convicted,  the 
lives  of  the  witnesses  who  testify  against  him,  and  of  the 
judge  who  sentences  him,  will  not  be  worth  the  shoes  they 
wear." 

My  court  opened  the  first  week  in  August,  1865.  In  my 
charge  to  the  grand  jury,  I  took  occasion  to  say  that  the  temple 
of  justice  was  that  day  opened  for  the  first  time  in  that  district 
for  the  trial  of  civil  and  criminal  causes,  and  that,  however 
satisfactory  an  excuse  there  might  hitherto  have  been  for  secret 
trials,  and  midnight  executions  by  impulsive,  irresponsible 
persons,  no  such  necessity  existed  any  longer;  and  that  all 
such  proceedings  must  now  be  left  to  the  courts. 
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My  next  term  opened  in  December,  1865.  A  murder  had 
jnst  been  committed.  Through  the  vigilance  of  the  court- 
officers  the  murderer  was  arrested  and  held  for  trial  in  the  court. 
A  rescue  and  summary  punishment  of  the  prisoner  was  threat- 
ened. The  officers  of  the  court  (the  jail  not  being  very  secure) 
guarded  the  prisoner  to  prevent  escape  or  rescue.  At  night 
the  prisoner  was  taken  from  the  jail  to  the  court  room,  where 
it  was  warm  and  comfortable  for  the  officers  on  duty ;  one  leg 
of  the  prisoner  was  shackled  and  secured  to  a  staple  in  the 
floor.  The  officers,  well  armed,  remained  on  duty  through  the 
night  in  the  room,  while  a  trusty  sentinel  patrolled  outside  to 
prevent  surprise.  This  was  more  agreeable  to  the  prisoner  who 
was  afraid  of  rescue  and  summary  punishment,  than  pleasant  to 
his  keepers.  No  braver  officers  ever  lived  than  the  marshal  and 
his  deputies,  Neil  Howie,  John  Featherstone,  and  J.  X.  Biedler, 
and  it  gives  me  personal  pleasure  to  accord  to  them  the  merit 
of  having  contributed  largely  to  the  establishment  of  order  and 
good  government  over  the  discordant  elements  in  the  territory. 

The  grand  jury  was  in  attendance,  and  I  charged  them  upon 
the  work  before  them,  and  upon  such  other  matters  as  might 
be  the  subject  of  inquiry  if  occasion  should  arise  during  the 
term.  They  found  a  true  biU  against  the  prisoner  and  I  ex- 
cused their  further  attendance  upon  the  court  for  a  week,  at 
which  time  they  were  again  to  appear  in  court  without  further 
summons  or  notice.  The  prisoner  was  put  upon  trial  for  the 
offence  charged  in  the  indictment.  The  officers  guarded  him 
day  and  night.  The  court  room  was  packed  during  the  whole 
trial,  the  Vigilantes  were  said  to  be  largely  represented. 
The  verdict  of  the  Jury  was  murder  in  the  second  degree, 
which  was  satisfactory  to  the  court,  and  the  community ;  no 
appeal  was  taken.  Sentence  was  passed,  and  in  less  than  thirty 
days  from  the  commission  of  the  homicide,  the  prisoner  was 
serving  out  the  penalty  in  the  territorial  prison  at  Virginia  City. 

Thomas  F.  Meagher,  Secretary  and  acting  Governor  of  the 
Territory  at  the  time,  while  under  the  influence  of  an  unfortu- 
nate habit,  pardoned  and  set  the  prisoner  at  liberty !  On  being 
released  from  prison,  the  man  went  back  to  Helena,  swearing 
revenge  upon  the  witnesses  who  had  testified  against  him. 
Arriving  at  Helena  about  9  o'clock  in  the  evening,  he  was  im- 
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mediately  surrounded  by  the  Vigilantes  and  was  hanged  at  10 
o'clock,  with  the  pardon  in  his  pocket. 

This  was  the  9th  specimen  of  kindred  fruit  that  famous 
hang-man's  tree  at  Helena  had  borne  in  one  year.  They  all 
went  up  with  their  boots  on ;  and  as  death  found  them,  so  the 
grave  covered  them. 

This  trial  in  the  courts  for  murder  was  the  first  ever  held  in 
the  territory,  and  it  marked  a  new  era  in  its  jurisprudence. 
No  further  threats  of  rescue  were  heard  during  all  the  after 
years  of  my  judicial  administration  there.  After  I  left  Mon- 
tana, I  learned  that  four  other  persons  were  hung  upon  that  far 
mous  tree  by  the  Vigilantes,  thirteen  in  all,  when  a  clergyman, 
ostensibly  to  reform  the  morals  of  the  community,  cut  the  tree 
down,  and  when  it  was  safely  housed,  peddled  it  out,  for  canes, 
and  that  tree  became  as  famous  for  the  number  of  canes  it  pro- 
duced, as  it  had  been,  for  the  number  of  persons  that  had  cast 
their  last  look  up  among  its  branches,  before  testing  the 
strength  of  its  fibers  at  the  end  of  a  rope. 

From  24  to  36  homiB  of  good  hanging  was  generally  consid- 
ered long  enough  to  warrant  a  certificate  that  Ufe  was  extinct, 
and  the  body  ready  for  burial. 

The  Montana  Bab 

was  composed  in  the  main  of  well  educated,  good  lawyers,  and 
accomplished  gentlemen,  some  of  whom  had  held  judicial  posi- 
tions in  the  States  before  going  there.  They  were  loyal  to 
their  profession,  to  the  courts  and  the  commonwealth,  and 
their  influence  did  much  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  and  estab- 
lish good  government  for  the  people. 

The  machinery  of  civil  government  had  now  come  into 
good  working  order.  Green  Clay  Smith  had  arrived  as 
Governor ;  Secretary  Meagher  in  a  fit  of  delirium  had  fallen 
into  the  Missouri  river,  and  its  murky  floods  swept  his  body 
out  of  sight  forever.  The  three  co-ordinate  branches  of  civil 
government  were  in  harmony  for  the  future  glory  of  the  Terri- 
tory. Emigration  of  families  of  the  better  class  came  there  for 
future  homes.  Fond  wives  and  devoted  mothers  had  said  in 
the  language  of  Kuth  :  "  Whither  thou  goest  I  will  go,  where 
thou  lodgest  I  will  lodge,  thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and 
thy  God  my  God." 
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The  presence  of  virtuoiifl  women  inspired  rongh  miners  with 
respect,  and  their  gentle  admonitions  to  the  wayward  prodigal 
were  like  merciful  visitations  to  the  doomed.  Missionary  work 
was  commenced,  chnrches  were  bnilt  and  schools  opened.  Ten 
thousand  people  gathered  into  Helena,  and  good  society  blessed 
the  land.  All  the  throbbing  impulses  of  a  prosperous  com- 
monwealth beat  in  harmony  for  its  future  glory.  Agriculture, 
commerce,  arts,  and  sciences  began  to  flourish.  Harvests 
bountiful  and  rich  gladdened  the  valleys ;  flocks  and  herds 
multiplied,  and  gold  and  silver  rewarded  industry  at  the  mines. 

I  cannot  give  the  exact  amount  of  gold  and  silver  taken  from 
Montana  since  its  organization  to  the  present.  From  1864  to 
December  81, 1878,  there  was  collected  for  the  United  States 
Bevenne  department  $732,394.68. 

The  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  at  Philadelphia  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  giving  an  account  of  all  the  gold 
and  silver  deposited  at  the  mints  and  assay  offices  of  the  United 
States  for  coinage,  from  all  the  gold  and  silver-producing 
States  and  Territories,  twenty-eight  in  number,  since  the  organ- 
ization of  each  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1885, 
credits  Montana  with  $67,792,617.27,  for  coinage  alone. 

A  tabnlated  report,  compiled  by  the  Coromissioner  of  States 
and'Territories  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  year  1884, 
page  286,  gives  the  amount  of  the  placer-gold  of  Montana  taken 
from  1864  to  1884  at  $150,000,000. 

The  printed  -  annual  statements  of  Wells,  Fargo  Express 
Crompany,  dated  January  1st,  1885,  for  the  year  1884,  gives  an 
account  of  the  gold  and  silver  shipped  by  them  from  Montana 
in  the  year  1884,  at  $11,862,000.  Their  like  statement  for 
the  year  1885  credits  Montana  with  $14,224,572 ;  year  1886 
$20,840,000;  1887  $25,483,275. 

To  these  amounts  should  be  added  what  goes  out  of  the 
territory  in  other  ways  and  channels  besides  those  of  Wells, 
Fargo  Express  Company.  Governor  Hauser  of  Montana,  Presi- 
dent of  the  !N'ational  Bank  at  Helena,  and  largely  interested  in 
mining,  estimated  before  a  Congressional  committee,  the  out- 
put of  the  mines  there  in  1886,  at  $30,000,000,  of  which 
$10,000,000  went  directly  to  Europe. 
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From  theee  separate  data  and  sources  of  information,  may  be 
^thered  an  idea  of  the  marvelous  mineral  wealth  in  Montana. 
From  the  best  estimate  I  can  form  after  careful  examination, 
I  place  the  product  of  gold  and  silver  taken  from  Montana 
between  1864  and  January  1,  1889,  at  from  $300,000,000  to 
$325,000,000.  Kich  in  gold  and  silver,  it  is  also  rich  in 
copper,  lead,  iron,  and  coal. 

"With  the  opening  of  railroads,  the  introduction  of  improved 
machinery  crushing  the  gold  and  silver  ores,  the  facilities  for 
mining  and  saving  the  products,  we  may  expect  a  large  in- 
crease from  the  mines  there  in  the  years  to  come. 

Pure  gold  is  worth  $19.20  per  ounce,  or  $230.40  per  pound. 
Coin  gold  is  worth  $18.00  per  ounce,  or  $216.00  a  pound,  the 
difference  being  in  short  weight,  and  alloy  used  to  harden  the 
coin. 

During  my  early  residence  there,  gold  dust  was  the  circu- 
lating medium,  and  contracts  were  made  and  purchases  settled 
for  in  this  commodity.  Each  place  of  business  had  its  little 
scales  where  balances  were  adjusted.  In  the  saloons  where 
whiskey  was  sold  at  30  cents  a  drink,  the  beam  of  the  scales 
went  down  with  the  weight  of  gold  as  rapidly  as  the  whiskey 
went  down  the  throats  of  the  drinkers.  It  was  easy  to  tell 
which  had  the  advantage  in  this  exchange.  Sometimes  a 
looker-on,  seeing  the  size  of  the  drinks,  would  conclude  that 
the  drinker  thought  himself  a  long  way  ahead  in  the  exchange, 
and  the  of  tener  he  drank  the  more  sure  he  became  that  such 
was  the  fact. 

Montana  is  inviting. 

The  power  and  dread  of  the  Indian  is  gone.  Cattle,  horses, 
and  sheep  roam  in  fatness  and  contentment  upon  the  hills  and 
in  the  valleys.  Christian  homes  dot  the  landscape,  golden 
harvests  gladden  the  fields,  old  routes  of  travel  are  improved 
and  safe.  The  Union  Pacific  Kailroad  with  its  branches  reach 
up  into  the  Territory  for  its  commerce,  with  palace  cars  for 
comfortable  travel.  The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  is  com- 
pleted, running  through  Helena,  the  capital  of  the  Territory, 
and  on  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  So  that  now  we  can  take  the 
cars  in  New  England,  and  with  but  few  changes  ride  to  the 
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gold  fields  and  silver  mines  of  Montana  with  ease  and  comfort, 
visiting  the  Yellowstone  Park,  nature's  wonderland,  nnequaled 
in  marvelons  natural  wonders  on  the  globe.  Churches  are 
well  filled  on  the  Sabbath,  schools  are  provided  with  accom- 
plished teachers,  society  is  good  and  life  as  secure  there  as  in 
cities  in  the  States. 

The  population  of  Montana  is  estimated  at  140,000,  which 
with  their  natural  increase,  supplemented  with  the  emigration 
pouring  into  the  territory,  are  rapidly  swelling  its  numbers; 
and 

This  is  Montana, 

fair  in  proportions,  vigorous  in  growth,  athletic  in  develop- 
ment. What  shall  be  her  future  ?  Standing  as  we  do  at  the 
bright  morning  of  her  existence,  it  is  proper  not  only  to  con- 
template the  brightness  of  her  rising,  but  to  anticipate  the 
glories  that  shall  mingle  in  her  noonday  splendor.  Her  years 
to  come  shall  be  marked  with  a  teeming  population — a  vigor- 
ous, full  development  of  aU  the  agencies  that  shall  make  her  a 
happy,  prosperous  commonwealth,  whose  representative  hands 
shall  soon  help  guide  the  destinies  of  the  republic  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation ;  and  if  the  liberties  of  the  people  be- 
come engulfed  beneath  the  surging  waves  of  political  strife, 
her  mountain  homes  shall  preserve  their  charter  till  the  storm 
is  passed,  and  then  hand  it  down  to  a  ransomed  people  whose 
God  is  the  Lord. 

L.   E.   MUNSON. 
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Article  III.— THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION,  THE  MED- 
ICAL SECTS,  AND  THE  LAW.* 

Ladies  and  OenUemen : 

I  STAND  here  wondering,  wondering  that  yon  have  invited 
me  to  address  you,  and  that  I  have  had  the  audacity  to  accept 
your  flattery.  Had  I  known  that  so  famous  and  really  great 
an  orator  as  Mr.  Chauncey  Depew  was  to  follow  me  this  after- 
noon my  courage  would  have  failed  me  ;  but  perhaps  it  is  fit- 
ting after  all, — ^for  I  have  noticed  in  the  far-off  Dakota  High- 
lands, where  the  sun  is  most  unrelenting  in  the  intensity  of  his 
splendor,  that  the  twilight  which  ushers  in  the  master  of  the 
day  is  grayest,  coldest,  most  colorless. 

Many,  perhaps  all  of  you,  have  knowledge  of  Sir  Joseph 
Fayrer, — ^great,  as  he  is,  among  the  great  doctors  of  Eng- 
land. Led  by  circumstances  in  his  early  manhood  to  India, 
the  stripling  soon  became  famous,  not  merely  for  his  medical 
skill,  but  for  the  imperturbability,  the  successful  intelligence, 
with  which  he  faced  in  the  jungle  the  Bengal  tiger,  or  in 
the  trenches  or  street  mel6e  the  merciless  rage  of  the  re- 
bellious Sepoy.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  when  the  Prince 
of  Wales  was  about  to  visit  India  and  some  one  was  wanted 
who  had  the  moral  courage  to  give  positive  direction  to  his 
wanderings,  and  physical  courage  to  thrust  himself,  if  need 
be,  between  the  Prince  and  the  Mohammedan  fanatic,  striv- 
ing to  reach  paradise  through  assassination, — ^that  the  future 
Sir  Joseph  was  selected.  At  once  in  the  eyes  of  the  English 
nation  his  greatness  became  colossal ; — ^had  he  not  sat  in  the 
very  presence,  aye,  for  a  season  had  he  not  ruled  the  coming 
king  ?  Some  years  since  I  chanced  to  meet  at  a  reception  a 
dignitary  of  the  church  of  England,  who,  speaking  to  me  of 
Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  and  his  rise  to  power,  said  with  truly  British 

*  The  Annual  Address  in  Medicine  at  Yale  University,  delivered  in 
Battell  Chapel,  June  25, 1889,  by  H.  C.  Wood,  M.D.,  LL.D.  (Yale),  Pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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emphasis :  "  Indeed  he  had  wonderful  luck  ;  you  know  he  was 
nothing  bat  a  medical  man."  And  so  I  come  before  you  to-day, 
nothing  but  "  a  medical  man,"  having  neither  wit,  nor  words, 
nor  worth,  action  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech  to  stir 
men's  blood.  If  mayhap  in  any  way  I  can  interest  or  instruct 
you,  it  must  be  by  selecting  some  topic  in  which  we  have  a 
common  interest,  but  concerning  which  I  have  special  knowl- 
edge. I  have,  therefore,  ventured  to  caU  your  attention  to  the 
condition  of  the  medical  profession  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
pressing  need  there  is  for  legislation  concerning  it.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  for  me  to  waste  the  moments  in  enforcing  the  truism 
that  medical  science  is  now  capable  of  accomplishing  good  by 
the  relief  of  pain,  by  the  shortening  of  the  time  of  disability, 
and  occasionally  by  the  actual  saving  of  life.  I  may,  however, 
be  pardoned  mentioning  one  fact  demonstrated  by  the  last 
census.  The  country  woman,  by  her  superior  physical  strength 
and  her  isolation,  is  better  prepared  for  maternity  than  is  her 
sister  in  the  city ;  and  yet  the  census  shows  that  the  mortality 
of  child-bearing  in  the  country  is  10  per  cent,  greater  than  in 
the  city,  a  result  whose  explanation  seems  to*  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  medical  aid  is  reached  more  slowly  in  the  country  than 
in  the  city,  and  that  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  improperly 
educated  physicians  in  the  country  than  in  the  town. 

The  American  medical  profession  has  in  it  a  multitude  of 
rightly  educated  physicians,  but  it  comprises  also  an  enormous 
number  who  are  but  partially  educated  in  their  profession.  Of 
all  places  in  the  universe, — ^in  America  there  are  doctors  and 
doctors. 

The  American  medical  profession  cannot  be  in  any  degree 
held  responsible  for  its  condition,  not  merely  because  it  has  no 
power  over  its  own  members  after  they  have  entered,  but 
especially  because  it  has  no  control  over  the  gates  through 
which  men  flock  into  it.  In  some  States,  the  law  allows  any  one 
to  set  up  as  a  doctor  who  wishes  ;  whilst  where  there  is  any  law 
regulating  the  mode  of  entrance  into  the  profession, — such  law 
usually  puts  the  power  of  granting  the  right  to  practice  into  the 
bands  of  the  medical  college.  To  be  sure  the  medical  college 
is  nominally  required  to  examine  the  candidates  and  to  shut 
out  the  unfit.    Almost  any  small  group  of  physicians  can, 
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however,  coDstitnte  themselves  a  medical  school,  and  conduct 
their  examinations  so  privately  that  no  outsiders  can  know 
whether  these  trials  be  substance  or  shadow.  The  national  vice, 
the  imperative  desire  to  get  on  in  the  immediate  present,  fills 
the  land  with  persons  who  wish  to  get  the  right  to  practice 
medicine  at  the  lowest  outlay  in  money,  time,  and  labor.  For 
these  candidates,  the  schools  bid  one  against  the  other ;  and  so 
the  standard  falls  lower  and  lower ;  medical  education  becomes 
a  farce,  and  the  doors  of  entrance  to  practice  stand  wide  open 
to  any  one  who  can  raise  a  few  hundred  dollars. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since,  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  a 
State  institution  supported  by  taxation,  not  subject,  therefore, 
to  the  pressure  of  a  struggling  poverty, — only  two  years  of 
study  were  required  for  graduation  in  medicine ;  though  he 
who  wished  to  become  an  apothecary  was  forced  to  apply  him- 
self for  three  full  years ;  this  time  the  servant  was  above  his 
lord,  the  lesser  more  than  the  greater. 

At  the  recent  examination  for  the  Army  Board,  of  thirty 
doctors  who  had  been  picked  out  from  among  the  best  grad- 
uates and  had  been  especially  prepared  for  the  army  examina- 
tion,— only  two  reached  the  required  standard.  I  beheve 
myself  that  not  20  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  of  medicine  in 
America  could  pass  the  State  examination  required  in  Germany 
for  license  to  practice.  Humiliating  though  it  be,  yet  it  is 
true  that  an  American  Medical  Diploma  has  in  itself  no  mean- 
ing, and  that  it  wiU  never  be  a  true  certificate  of  technical 
knowledge  and  education  until  it  is  supplemented  by  the  law. 

I  shall  not  weary  you  at  this  time  with  any  detailed  discus- 
sion of  the  laws  which  would  be  suitable  for  the^  circumstances 
in  which  we  find  ourselves  in  this  republic,  but  shall  try  simply 
to  throw  some  light  upon  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
practical  legislation, — ^namely  the  existence  of  the  so  called 
sects  of  medicine.  The  practical  legislator  sees  the  American 
medical  profession  apparently  made  up  of  warring  sects,  each 
claiming  to  hold  the  truth,  each  jealous  of  the  other  ;  and  he 
drops  the  whole  subject,  because  it  seems  to  him  impossible  to 
reconcile  these  differences,  and  to  make  a  law  which  shall  be  at 
once  satisfactory  and  just ;  or,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  by  grasping 
at  the  shadow  of  justice  he  misses  the  substance;  and  he 
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places  or  attempts  to  place  the  interests  of  six  thousand  regular 
physicians  nnder  the  control  of  seven  hundred  so-called  irreg- 
ular doctors.  He  gives  or  attempts  to  give  legal  acknowledg- 
ment to  the  existence  of  so-called  schools  of  medicine  ;  whereas 
the  law  ought  never  to  recognize  the  existence  of  medical 
sects,  because  they  are  accidents  of  the  day  and  cannot  be  per- 
manent. Error  or  half  truths  may  for  a  time  be  mistaken  for 
realities,  but  must  be  only  for  a  time.  Indeed,  at  present, 
practitioners  of  medicine  are  divided  simply  into  two  great 
camps  or  bodies.  On  the  one  side  are  those  physicians  who  are 
generally  known  as  regulars,  allopaths,  or  old-school  doctors  > 
on  the  other  side  are  the  various  sects  of  medicine,  homoeo- 
paths, eclectics,  with  a  miscellaneous  rabble  beneath  them  of 
Christian  scientists,  faith  cure,  and  oxygen  quacks,  electrical 
specialists,  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  The  regular  profession  of 
medicine  is  not  a  sect,  it  does  not  confess  allegiance  to  any  one 
dominant  principle  ;  it  refuses  to  believe  in  any  single  definite 
therapeutic  dogma ;  it  strives  simply  in  every  possible  way  by 
the  aid  of  science  and  experience  to  help  the  sick.  The  sects 
of  medicine,  however,  are  guided  or  claim  to  be  guided  by 
certain  fixed  principles  which  they  worship  as  therapeutic  laws. 
They  are  of  necessity  dogmatic  and  exclusive;  they  deserve 
and  are  proud  to  be  known  by  titles  which  savor  in  themselves 
of  exclusivism.  Narrow  and  dogmatic  in  adherence  to  alleged 
principles,  they  must  perish  or  become  absolutely  dominant 
according  as  these  principles  shall  prove  to  be  false  or  true. 

The  code  of  ethics,  published  by  the  American  Medical 
Association  is  to  the  regular  physician  what  the  creed  is  to  the 
churchman ; — ^the  only  binding  clause  which  it  contains  re- 
stricting the  freedom  of  belief  or  practice  says, — "  But  no  one 
can  be  considered  a  regular  practitioner,  or  a  fit  associate  in 
consultation,  whose  practice  is  based  upon  exclusive  dogma,  the 
rejection  of  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  profession,  and 
of  the  aids  actually  furnished  by  anatomy,  physiology,  pathol- 
ogy, and  organic  chemistry." 

The  regular  profession  rejects  homoeopathy,  eclecticism, 
allopathy,  and  all  other  "pathies,"  because  they  are  narrow,  and 
leaves  absolutely  to  the  judgment  of  the  individual  practitioner 
the  method  in  which  he  shall  treat  the  individual  case  of  dis- 
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ease  before  him, — claiming  only  that  the  practitioner  shall  not 
bind  himself  within  the  narrow  hoops  of  an  exclnsive  dogma. 

Of  the  varions  sects  of  medicine,  the  only  one  which  by  its 
numbers  and  influence  challenges  our  attention  is  the  homoe- 
opathic. The  essential  doctrines  of  Hahnemannism  were 
originally  three.  The  first  of  these  taught  that  chronic  disease 
is  the  result  of  a  general  poisoning  of  the  system  by  a  humor, 
which,  when  it  finds  its  way  to  the  surface  causes  the  itch. 
Microscopic  investigation,  and  the  consequent  discovery  of  the 
itch  insect,  long  since  gave  to  this  theory  its  quietus. 

The  second  doctrine  of  homoeopathy,  which  still  survives  to 
some  extent,  inculcates, '  not  merely  that  certain  substances  are 
indefinitely  active  in  exceedingly  small  doses ;  but  that  a  sub- 
stance like  chalk  which  is  in  large  doses  inert,  becomes,  under 
the  influence  of  trituration  and  dilution  possessed  of  intensely 
active  properties,  as  though  there  were  liberated  from  it  a 
spirit  of  healing  which  had  been  imprisoned  in  its  material 
grossness.  More  than  this  Hahnemann  taught  that  it  was  pos- 
sible by  the  mere  violence  of  the  trituration  to  potentise  almost 
to  infinity.  In  his  Lesser  Writings  he  says, — "  If  we  wish,  for 
example,  to  attenuate  a  drop  of  the  juice  of  Sundew  to  the 
thirtieth  degree,  but  shake  each  of  the  bottles  with  twenty  or 
more  succussions  from  a  powerful  arm,  in  the  hand  of  which 
the  bottle  is  held,  in  that  case  this  medicine  which  I  have  dis- 
covered, the  specific  remedy  for  the  frightful  epidemic,  whoop- 
ing cough  of  children,  will  have  become  so  powerful  in  the 
fifteenth  attenuation  (spiritualized),  that  a  drop  of  it  given  in 
a  teaspoonful  of  water  would  endanger  the  life  of  such  child ; 
whereas,  if  each  dilution  bottle  were  shaken  but  twice  (with 
two  strokes  of  the  arm),  and  prepared  in  this  manner  up  to  the 
thirtieth  attenuation,  a  sugar  globule,  the  size  of  a  poppy  seed, 
moistened  with  the  last  attenuation,  cures  this  terrible  disease 
(whooping  cough)  with  this  single  dose,  without  endangering 
the  health  of  the  child  in  the  slightest  degree."  In  other 
words  Hahnemann  taught  that  the  activity  of  a  medicine  de- 
pended upon  the  number  of  times  it  had  been  shaken,  and 
that  medical  inertness  by  excessive  shaking  may  become  con- 
verted into  almightiness.  Kemembering  the  numbers  of  the 
followers  of  Hahnemann,  surely  the  bitterness  of  Carlyle — 
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when  he  says  "Where  ten  men  are  gathered  together  there 
are  nine  fools," — seems  justified. 

It  is  the  third  doctrine  of  Hahnemann  which  has  been  and 
still  is  the  rallying  point  of  his  followers,  and  which  is  claimed 
to  be  the  fundamental  truth  of  his  teachings ; — it  is  the  so-called 
law  of  similia  svrmlihvs  cfwrwnimr;  in  accordance  with  which 
a  symptom  produced  by  a  disease  is  to  be  cured  by  a  small  dose 
of  a  remedy,  which,  when  given  freely  to  a  healthy  man,  will 
cause  the  same  symptom.  Strange  is  it  not  that  this  alleged 
law  which  has  made  immortal  the  name  of  Hahnemann  was 
not  originaUy  framed  by  him,  but  is  plainly  stated  in  the  works 
of  that  really  great  man, — Hippocrates  ?  For  2300  years  this 
generalization  has  survived ;  it  must  possess  some  peculiar 
vitality,  some  measure  of  truth  and  I  myself  believe  that  as  a 
rule  of  practice  it  will  at  times  lead  to  a  good  result.  As  illus- 
trating the  subject  let  me  suppose  a  case  of  vomiting.  Ipeca- 
euana  when  given  in  large  doses  will  cause  vomiting,  but  under 
certain  circumstances  when  administered  in  minute  quantity  it 
will  relieve  vomiting.  Witnessing  such  administration  and 
such  triumph,  the  bystander  cries, — "  Great  is  similia  simdli- 
bus  curantuTy  and  Hahnemann  is  its  prophet."  But  a  second 
ease  of  vomiting  appears  which  is  increased  by  ipecacuana  and 
is  relieved  by  opium,  which  does  not  vomit  when  given  to  the 
normal  man  in  large  doses,  but  makes  him  insusceptible  to  the 
action  of  emetics.  Now  the  upholder  of  the  doctrine  of 
dissimilia  dissim4Ubus  cv/ramimr^  cries, — "  Behold  I  have  the 
truth, — ^the  remedy  which  produces  the  opposite  to  the  symp- 
tom is  the  remedy  to  relieve  the  symptom. 

It  is  plain  that  neither  in  homoeopathy  or  allopathy,  in  the 
doctrine  of  shnilars  or  in  the  doctrine  of  dissimilars,  is  there  the 
whole  truth.  A  law  of  nature  has  no  exception,  and  if  excep- 
tions be  found  to  an  alleged  law,  it  is  plain  that  the  law  is  only 
an  allegation  and  not  a  reality.  If  we  were  to  find  that  at 
times  weight  disappears,  that  objects,  not  under  the  influence 
of  some  opposing  force  or  resistance,  fail  to  fall  to  the  earth, — 
— ^then  we  would  know  that  the  Newtonian  generalization  of 
the  attraction  of  gravity  was  not  a  law  of  nature.  Neither 
allopathic  or  homoeopathic  doctrines  are  laws, — ^they  are  mere 
expressions  of  coincidences,   each  of  them  base  coin  gilded 
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with  just  sufficient  of  truth  to  pass  current  with  the  ignorant 
and  unwary.  Symptoms  are  the  mere  surface  play  of  disease, 
marking  only  with  great  uncertainty  the  currents,  whirlpools, 
and  rocks  that  lie  hidden  far  underneath.  Symptoms  appar- 
ently the  same  may  be  the  outcome  of  entirely  different  bodily 
conditions. 

Modem  science  as  applied  to  the  treatment  of  disease 
attempts  not  simply  to  deal  with  symptoms,  but  to  interpret 
them  so  as  to  get  beneath  to  the  conditions  which  are  their 
underlying  causes.  Take  the  cases  of  vomiting  just  spoken  of: 
one  man  vomits  because  the  stomach  is  in  a  condition  of  de- 
pression, and  a  stimulant  like  ipecacuana  relieves  the  vomiting 
by  removing  the  cause,  i.  e.,  the  depression ;  another  patient 
vomits  from  irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  he  is  made  worse 
by  an  irritant  like  ipecacuana,  but  is  relieved  by  a  substance 
like  opium,  which  is  soothing  and  numbing. 

Time  presses.  I  cannot  undertake  to-day  to  expose  with  any 
fullness  the  fallacies  of  homoeopathy ;  merely  would  I  give  you 
a  glimpse  of  their  incompleteness,  their  falsity,  their  absurdity. 
When,  however,  we  have  demonstrated  the  lack  of  truth  in 
these  doctrines,  we  are  invariably  met  by  two  arguments.  The 
first  of  these  is  that  which  is  expressed  in  the  old  proverb, — 
"Praise  the  bridge  that  carried  you  over,"  Undoubtedly 
thousands  of  sick  have  recovered  when  the  angel  of  ministra- 
tion  has  had  its  wings  covered  with  homoeopathic  plumes. 
I  have  already  stated,  however,  that  sometimes  the  so-caDed 
law  of  similars  is  a  successful  theory  for  work.  But  far  more 
potent  than  this  is  the  fact  that  in  most  acute  diseases  the 
natural  tendency  is  toward  recovery,  so  that  the  most  intelligent 
physician  often  finds  himself  at  fault  in  attempting  to  decide 
upon  impartial  review  of  a  case  how  much  has  been  post  hoc 
and  how  much  has  been  proctor  Iioc;  how  far  the  recovery 
has  been  brought  about  through  the  action  of  the  remedies 
which  have  been  given,  or  whether  perchance  it  may  not  have 
occurred  in  spite  of  these  remedies. 

Some  years  since  in  the  smoking  cabin  of  a  trans- Atlantic 
liner  I  was  tormented  by  a  homoeopathic  believer  who  wanted 
to  know  why  this,  and  that,  and  the  other  case,  was  cured  by 
homoeopathy ; — ^when  a  little  wizen-faced  Frenchman,  who  could 
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scarcely  be  seen  through  the  denseness  of  the  nicotine  fumes, 
said, — "  That  reminds  me  of  a  story."  And  then  he  proceeded 
to  say  that  in  his  native  village  when  the  shoemaker  fell  ill  of 
a  fever,  the  viUage  school  master  said  to  the  shoemaker's  wife, 
— "  Give  your  husband  pork  and  cabbage  to  eat,  and  he  will 
get  well  of  the  fever."  The  pork  and  cabbage  were  taken  in 
mass  and  the  fever  passed  away.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
months  the  ring  of  the  blacksmith's  sledge  upon  the  anvil  was 
quiet,  and  the  sympathizing  shoemaker  soon  found  that  the 
cause  was  a  fever  which  had  attacked  the  blacksmith.  '^  Pork 
and  cabbage,"  cried  the  shoemaker  in  the  ears  of  the  black- 
smith's wife,  "  cures  fever, — ^it  cured  me."  And  so  the  pork 
and  cabbage  were  given  to  the  blacksmith,  who  in  a  few  hours 
yielded  up  the  ghost.  The  shoemaker  lifted  up  his  hands  in 
astonishment  when  he  beheld  the  emblems  of  mourning  hang- 
ing over  the  door.  Taking  out  his  note  book  he  read. — "  Yes, 
yes,  here  it  is, — 'pork  and  cabbage  cures  fever' — right,  but 
the  blacksmith  died."  Suddenly  he  cried,  as  the  sunlight  of 
assurance  chased  from  his  face  the  cloud  of  perplexity,  '^I 
have  it  now, — ^pork  and  cabbage  cures  shoemakers,  but  kills 
blacksmiths."  The  pork  and  cabbage  system  of  practice  of 
medicine  has  been  world-wide,  and  still  is  but  too  often  tri- 
umphant. 

The  second  argument  for  the  upholding  of  homoeopathy  is 
its  alleged  success.  If  this  theory  be  false,  why  has  it  obtained 
power  over  the  minds  of  so  many  men,  and  why  do  its  fol- 
lowers multiply?  It  would  be  easy  to  answer  such  questions 
by  calling  attention  to  the  wide  domain  of  quackery,  ignorance, 
and  humbug  in  practical  medicine ;  but  other  forms  of  irregu- 
lar practice,  other  asserted  therapeutic  laws,  although  for 
awhile  they  may  have  held  powerful  sway,  have  been  but  short 
lived ;  and  I  confess  to  feeling  that  the  apparent  permanency 
of  homoeopathy  is  the  one  forcible  argument  which  has  been 
advanced  in  its  favor,  and  requires  to  be  answered  by  the 
opponents  of  the  system. 

The  causes  of  the  first  success  of  homoeopathy  are  not  far 
to  seek.  The  regular  medical  practice  of  the  day  by  its 
violence  not  rarely  aided  in  causing  the  fatal  result.  The 
homoeopathic  practitioner,  administering  medicines  only  in  in- 
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finitesimal  doses,  left  nature  to  itself,  and  claimed  as  his  own 
triumph  the  superior  result  which  was,  in  verity,  simply  the 
outcome  of  letting  things  alone.  I  have  not  time  to  illustrate 
this  point  in  detail,  or  to  quote  from  reports  of  cases  showing 
how  the  sick  room  of  the  period  often  resembled  a  slaughter 
house. 

Let  me,  however,  make  one  or  two  illustrations.  In  the  year 
1792  the  pulse  of  Europe  stood  still  at  the  news  that  the  Em- 
peror, Leopold  II.  of  Austria,  the  peacemaker  of  the  century, 
was  dead.  The  account  of  his  iUness  published  shortly  after- 
ward showed  that  he  had  suffered  from  a  purulent  pleurisy, — 
a  disease  always  attended  with  feebleness  and  exhaustion, — and 
yet  in  the  course  of  thirtynsix  hours  he  had  been  freely  bled 
four  times  and  had  expired  shortly  after  the  last  venesection. 
Hahnemann  challenged  the  physicians  to  justify  themselves,-^ 
and  the  verdict  of  to-day  must  be  that  he  was  right,  and  that 
Leopold's  death  was  hastened,  if  not  absolutely  produced,  by 
the  excessive  loss  of  blood. 

Greatest  of  American  physicians  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  foremost 
among  patriots  and  wise  men  of  his  day,  was  Benjamin  Rush ; 
and  he  tells  us  that  in  the  months  of  February  and  March, 
1781,  he  cured  a  Methodist  minister  of  consumption  by  taking 
from  him  eight  pints  of  blood  in  the  course  of  six  weeks ;  that 
another  case  he  cured  by  removing  five  pints  in  two  weeks ; 
but  that  a  Mr.  Tracy,  of  Connecticut,  being  an  obstinate  case 
of  consumption,  was  only  relieved  by  being  bled  eighty-five 
times  in  six  months.  If  I  could  give  you  the  history  of  bleed- 
ing, cupping,  blistering,  purgation,  and  other  depleting  reme- 
dies, you  would  wonder,  not  that  the  patients  treated  by  the 
infinitesimalism  of  homoeopathy  got  well,  but  that  enough  of 
our  forefathers  survived  the  physicians  of  their  day  to  give 
origin  to  the  nation  of  the  present.  The  doctor  of  to-day  is 
scarcely  more  like  the  doctor  of  a  hundred  years  ago  than  was 
our  Darwinian  forefather  blushing  with  shame  at  the  sight  of 
his  first  tailless  ofibpring,  like  a  Caucasian  dandy.  In  an  ex- 
perience of  many  thousands  cases  of  disease  only  three  or  four 
times  have  I  seen  blood-letting. 
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In  its  highest  reach,  modem  medioal  Bcience  achieves  far 
better  results  than  can  be  obtained  by  simple  nursing,  or  by  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  similars  to  practice.  Why  then  has 
homoeopathy  not  only  rooted  itself  in  the  past,  but  why  does  it 
grow  in  the  present  ?  The  answer  to  this  is  that  the  alleged 
prosperity  of  homoeopathy  is  not  a  reality,  and  that  where  the 
law  requires  physicians  to  be  educated  the  homoeopathic  system 
withers. 

I  have  found  it  difficult  to  get  reliable  statistics  in  regard  to 
the  number  of  homoeopathic  practitioners  in  continental  Europe, 
but  the  best  that  can  be  obtained  are  sufficient  to  prove  con- 
clusively that  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  European  continent 
the  system  is  wasting  to  its  death.  Germany  was  the  birth- 
place of  Hahnemannism,  but  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  Direc^ 
tory,  published  in  London,  shows  that  in  Germany  there  are 
only  218  homoeopathic  physicians.  Becent  official  statistics 
prove  that  in  Austria  there  are  7,183  medical  men,  of  whom 
only  118  claim  any  connection  with  homoeopathy,  and  of  these 
only  44  practice  the  system  exclusively ;  there  are  none  at  all 
in  the  Italian  districts,  and  but  19  in  Vienna.  The  Homoeo- 
pathic Directory  already  quoted  shows  that  in  1875  there  were 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  269  homoeopathic  practitioners; 
in  1880  there  were  275 ;  in  1883,  260 ;  and  in  1889,  256 ;— an 
actual  decrease  in  the  face  of  the  enormous  increase,  not  only 
of  the  general  population,  but  also  of  the  numbers  of  the  regu- 
lar profession. 

For  the  remainder  of  Europe  the  homoeopathic  statistics  are 
Belgium,  41 ;  France,  97 ;  Denmark,  7 ;  Eussia,  71 ;  Italy,  55 ; 
Portugal,  2 ;  Spain,  131 ;  Switzerland,  26.  Therefore,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  statistics,  taken  from  homoeopathic  sources, 
there  are  on  the  continent  of  Europe  1022  practitioners  of 
homoeopathy, — ^this  in  a  population  of  at  least  three  hundred 
millions  of  people.  Surely  a  system  which  has  attained  such 
small  proportion  as  this,  and  which  is  distinctly  decreasing  in 
its  proportionate  numbers  cannot  be  said  to  be  on  an  ascending 
plane.  It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  homoeopathic  practitioners  according  to  the  population 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  is  to  be  found  in  Spain, — ^the  one 
country  where  the  general  level  of  education  is  the  lowest. 
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he  applies  his  means  to  the  needs  by  indnctive  reasoning,  by 
common  sense,  by  the  same  mental  process  by  which  applied 
science  builds  bridges,  crosses  oceans,  and  alters  the  face  of 
nature  everywhere. 

The  modem  doctor  is  a  man  of  science,  a  dynamic  engineer 
whose  field  is  not  force  in  the  inorganic  world,  but  force  as  it 
manifests  itself  in  the  mysterious  realm  of  the  living ; — ^he  is  a 
child  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  homoeopath  is  a  medi- 
8Bval  survival,  clinging  to  an  empiricism  which  he  dignifies  as  a 
law,  but  which  at  best  is  only  an  old  and  very  faulty  rule  of 
thumb,  of  which  Prof.  Chas.  Mohr,  a  far-famed  homoeopathist, 
says:  ^'No  rational  explanation  of  the  modus  operandi  of  a 
cure  under  the  so-called  law  had  yet  been  made."  It  is  a 
wonder  that  whilst  the  records  of  chemistry,  physiology,  natu- 
ral history,  electricity,  nay,  of  the  whole  range  of  the  sciences 
are  filled  with  the  names  of  doctors  well  forward  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  famous,  that  after  long  searching,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  one  homoeopathic  practitioner  holding  even  a 
second  rate  place  in  science?  When  Hahnemann  flourished 
the  sciences  upon  which  medicine  is  founded,  chemistry,  phys- 
iology, physics,  pathology,  etc.,  practically  had  no  existence: 
and  is  it  possible  that  out  of  such  a  night  of  ignorance  should 
come  a  light  so  strong  that,  more  potent  than  Chinese  wall,  it 
should  for  all  time  blind  men  to  progress  and  to  growth  ? 

No  wonder  that  a  homoeopathic  writer  (United  States  Med- 
ical *nd  Surgical  Journal,  January,  1867)  after  deploring  that 
there  are  no  works  on  the  medical  sciences  written  by  homoeo- 
paths, declares  that  homoeopatliy  is  a  '^  humiliated  beggar  to 
allopathy,"  and  exclaims  "produce — ^produce!  Were  it  but 
the  pitif uUest  infinitesimal  fraction  of  a  product,  produce  it,  in 
Gk)d's  name  I" 

To  illustrate  the  method  of  modem  medicine,  take  typhoid 
fever ;  much  study  has  taught  us  that  this  fever  has  a  course 
which  cannot  be  put  aside ;  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  it 
tends  toward  recovery ;  but  that  it  sometimes  kills  by  the  ex- 
haustion which  it  produces,  by  the  diarrhoea  which  it  causes, 
or  the  burning  fever  that  accompanies  it,  or  by  various  acci- 
dents. The  doctor,  knowing  that  he  can  no  more  cure  typhoid 
fever  than  the  captain  of  an  ocean  steamer  can  cure  the  coming 
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storm,  tries,  not  to  put  aside  the  storm,  but  makes  tight  and 
trim  the  barque  whose  freight  is  life,  and  strives  to  guide  it 
safely  through  the  tempest.  The  moment  he  sees  the  health 
barometer  falling  he  puts  the  patient  in  a  state  of  absolute  rest 
so  as  to  save  the  last  grain  of  strength,  for  he  knows  that  the 
time  may  come  when  a  hand's  breadth  shall  make  the  difference 
between  being  wrecked  on  the  promontory  or  scraping  by  the 
crael  rocks  into  the  safe  harbor  of  convalescence ;  by  the  care- 
ful selection  of  food  and  the  use  of  local  remedies  he  lessens 
the  intestinal  irritation  and  keeps  the  diarrhoea  in  check ;  by 
cold  he  takes  out  the  extreme  heat  of  fever;  and  so,  every- 
where watching,  he  guides  his  patient  safely  through  ;  perhaps 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease  giving  very  little  medi- 
cine, but  fearing  not  in  a  crisis  to  support  most  boldly  and 
vigorously  some  failing  vital  function.  Above  all  things 
modem  therapeutics  teaches  that  medicine  is  to  be  given  only 
with  a  clearly  defined,  definite  object,  and  that  very  rarely  are 
violent  procedures,  and  excessive  perturbations,  of  service. 

Modem  medical  science,  though  it  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of 
its  achievements,  is  humble  in  the  thought  of  its  deficiencies ; 
its  votaries,  living  ever  in  the  presence  of  failure  and  death, 
feel  most  keenly  the  limitations  of  their  power,  and  in  no 
other  branch  of  human  knowledge  is  there  such  strenuous 
activity,  such  feverish  out-reachings.  In  the  year  1888  about 
fifteen  thousand  doctors  wrote  medical  articles,  some  of  which 
were  short,  but  not  a  few  of  which  were  long ;  moreover,  of 
the  fifteen  thousand  authors  many  wrote  several  papers ;  not 
ten  per  cent,  of  these  memoirs  brought  direct  pecuniary  reward 
to  their  authors.  Does  the  world  know  of  another  mass  of 
technical  literature  comparable  to  this  ? 

In  its  philanthropic  deeds,  in  its  large  desire  to  do  good,  in  its 
intellectual  power,  in  its  greatness  and  its  enthusiasm,  the  medi- 
cal profession  is  second  to  none.  Self-interest  too  yokes  itself 
with  scientific  and  intellectual  zeal  to  urge  every  member  to 
make  new  discoveries,  new  applications,  to  try  new  processes,  and 
in  every  way  practically  perfect  himself.  If  any  "  ism  "  arise, 
if  any  new  system  of  practice  having  aught  of  plausibility  be 
brought  forward,  it  is  at  once  tested  in  a  thousand  sick-rooms. 
Jaborandi  from  the  South  American  native ;  pink  root  from  the 
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North  American  Indian ;  cotton  root  from  the  Southern  negro ; 
kooso  from  the  Abyssinian  barbarian ;  convallaria  from  the 
Enssian  peasant ;  cod  liver  oil  from  the  fish  wives  of  Holland ; 
antipyrin  from  the  German  laboratories ;  veratrum  viride  from 
American  country  practitioners;  hyoscine  from  the  hospitals 
and  vivesecting  post  of  these  United  States ;  from  all  quarters, 
from  the  earth  and  from  the  waters  under  the  earth,  have  we 
garnered  what  we  possess.  In  truth  the  fault  of  the  medical 
profession  of  the  present  day  is  its  too  great  credulity ;  its  too 
great  readiness  to  try  new  things ;  its  excessive  willingness  to 
follow  any  one  who  cries  "  Eureka  I"  Whatsoever  of  good  there 
has  been  in  Eclecticism,  in  Hahnemannism,  or  in  bare-faced 
quackery, — whatsoever  of  knowledge  could  be  obtained  from 
popular  beliefs, — all  these  have  we  appropriated.  The  assertion 
that  the  regular  profession  is  hampered  by  prejudice  and  big- 
otry from  properly  weighing  and  testing  all  methods,  is  an  un- 
truth disproven  by  the  whole  history  of  modem  medicine.  Not 
a  man  among  us  but  feels  the  personal  conflict  with  disease,  and 
snatches  at  any  weapon  wherewith  to  strike  the  foe.  We  com- 
pass heaven  and  earth  that  for  one  hour  we  may  stay  the  steps 
of  the  ever  on-coming  conquering  death.  Hovel  and  palace, 
rich  land  and  wilderness,  rivers,  oceans,  continents  we  search, 
ignorance  and  knowledge  we  question  with  the  anxious  eager- 
ness of  men  whose  all  is  at  stake. 

Such  then,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  modem  medicine  on  the 
one  hand,  theories  and  "  ism  "  on  the  other ;  modem  medicine 
always  absorbing,  always  progressing,  always  and  everywhere 
following  out  any  clue  which  may  offer  itself.  So  sure  as 
knowled^  must  triumph  over  ignorance,  and  science  over 
false  beliefs, — so  surely  will  medicine  continue  onward, — squeez- 
ing out  of  every  "  ism"  whatever  of  good  is  in  it,  assimilating 
all  that  is  helpful  and  climbing  over  failure  and  success  alike  to 
higher  and  better  things.  Under  such  circumstances,  for  the 
law  to  recognize  medical  theories  or  medical  sects  would  be 
monstrous ;  they  are  things  of  to-day,  to-morrow  to  be  left  far 
behind.  Law  is  for  all  time.  Kome  enthroned  upon  the  hills 
above  the  tawny  Tiber,  ruled  the  known  earth  by  the  physical 
power  of  her  disciplined  phalanxes  and  their  short  swords ;  but 
progress  left  these  far  behind,  and  to-day  a  Roman  legion  would 
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be  driven  from  the  earth  by  a  mere  company  of  soldiers. 
Though  her  physical  power  has  long  since  decayed,  Borne  still 
roles  the  world,  because  in  the  greatness  of  her  intellect  she 
recognized  that  the  principles  of  law  are  eternal  and  laid  fast 
hold  upon  them.  Among  the  nations  slie  first  filled  herself  with 
the  fullness  of  the  thought  that  law  should  be  an  expression  of 
justice,  and  not  a  patchwork  of  expediency  for  the  present. 

As  plainly  to  be  seen  and  as  fixed  as  the  two  great  mountain 
chains  which  give  form  and  climate  to  the  American  continent, 
are  the  principles  which  should  underlie  medical  legislation. 
These  principles  are :  first,  to  control  the  entrance  to  the  pro- 
fession, so  that  no  man  can  begin  to  practice  medicine  until  he 
is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  fundamental  sciences,  anat- 
omy, chemistry,  pathology,  physiology,  the  natural  history  of 
disease,  etc.,  which  underlie  the  art  of  medicine ;  second,  to 
allow  the  man  whose  education  in  these  sciences  has  been  com- 
plete, and  who  has  in  consequence  received  a  license  to  practice 
medicine,  to  apply  his  knowledge  to  the  treatment  of  disease 
according  to  his  own  best  judgment,  untrammeled  by  the 
law. 

Let  the  medical  practitioner  be  homoeopath,  allopath,  or  no 
path  at  all — only  see  to  it  that  he  is  an  educated  man. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  have  I  wearied  you?  Has  my 
subject  seemed  inappropriate?  Let  this  be  my  apology: — 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  a  dying  man,  brutally 
murdered  by  the  ignorance  and  recklessness  of  a  regular 
practitioner  of  medicine,  said  to  me,  "  Doctor,  here  are  my 
wife  and  six  little  children, — with  me  their  livelihood  goes 
out, — in  Gk)d's  name  can't  you  save  me  ?"  Then  and  there  I 
registered  a  mental  vow  never  to  rest  in  this  matter  until  the 
reform  was  accomplished,  or  my  voice  was  silent  in  the  grave. 
May  I  mention  one  further  illustration — one  out  of  many  ? 
I  have  seen  a  man  who  enjoyed  a  very  large  practice  in  a 
flourishing  country  district  of  Pennsylvania,  who  had  the 
esteem,  not  only  of  the  leading  citizens  of  his  county,  but  also 
of  his  brother  practitioners,  and  who  was  strongly  endorsed  by 
the  president  of  his  county  medical  society,  and*  yet  who  could 
not  on  examination  tell  on  which  side  of  the  body  the  liver 
lies,  or  where  the  diaphragm  is,  or  what  it  is  used  for.    The 
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country  bumpkin  learns  from  the  pigs  he  kills  in  the  autumn 
more  anatomy  than  this  man  knew. 

These  things  may  seem  trifling  to  some  of  you,  but  I  tell 
you  they  are  death — death  lurking  often  where  least  expected. 
Yesterday  the  valley  of  the  Conemaugh  resounded  with  the 
roar  of  furnace,  the  clang  of  iron  on  iron,  and  was  filled  with 
the  prattle  of  women  and  children  in  the  homes  of  twenty 
thousand  busy  workers.  A  moment  of  terror,  a  roar  of  water, 
a  wild  wail,  fire  and  flood,  and  the  valley  grew  still  as  the 
valley  of  death.  Then  America,  stirred  to  its  center,  poured 
out  its  millions  of  money  with  a  generosity  the  history  of  the 
world  does  not  parallel.  But  what  of  the  8,000  corpses  cold 
and  stiflf  in  their  mud  graves  ?  Dead,  because  the  government 
had  not  done  its  duty — dead,  because  the  government  which 
should  have  protected  its  citizens  allowed  a  few  rich  men  with 
a  dam  of  hay  and  boughs  and  earth  to  hold  up  700  millions  of 
tons  of  water  300  feet  above  the  doomed  city — a  governmental 
crime  just  as  peculiarly  American  as  was  the  sympathetic 
popular  outburst  which  followed  the  catastrophe.  In  the 
presence  of  the  dead  of  Conemaugh  the  nation  bows  in  sorrow ; 
but  before  God  I  tell  you  that  it  is  my  belief,  founded  on  the 
largest  experience,  that  if  the  dead,  who  in  the  last  fifty  years 
have  been  sacrificed  in  these  [Jnited  States  upon  the  altar  of 
professional  ignorance  could  this  day  rise  before  us,  the  thous- 
ands of  Conemaugh  would  be  lost  in  the  multitude ;  silently, 
heralded  by  no  roar  of  fiood,  mourned  by  no  outburst  of 
national  remorse  or  sorrow,  one  by  one  they  have  passed  over ; 
a  never-ending  holocaust  to  governmental  imbecility. 

Is  it  not  possible  to  awaken  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  the  fact  that  the  medical  profession  holds  the  lives  of  men, 
women,  and  children  in  the  hollow  of  its  hands;  and  as  is 
done  in  every  other  civilized  country,  so  also  in  this  should 
the  law  require  that  the  man  at  least  should  be  technically 
educated  before  such  power  is  committed  to  his  keeping  ? 
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Abticle  IV. -the  gentleman  IN  POLITICS. 

MusTAPHA  Eub-a-Dub-Kbli  Khan — as  many  of  our  readers 
win  doubtless  remember — ^was  one  of  those  imaginary  charac- 
ters who  figure  so  charmingly  in  "  Salmagundi ;"  and  whose 
hmnorous  criticisms  on  all  the  current  topics  of  the  day — 
political  and  social — in  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century, 
delighted  our  grand-fathers  and  grand-mothers  over  their  tea- 
tables,  and  made  the  "whim-whams  of  Launcelot  Langstaff, 
Esq.,"  immortal  in  our  American  literature. 

Tliis  redoubtable  personage,  whose  formidable  name  we 
have  here  given  in  full,  was  the  creation,  we  believe,  of  the 
wit  of  James  K.  Paulding.  He  is  represented  to  have  been 
the  commander  of  a  ketch  belonging  to  "  His  Highness,  the 
Bashaw  of  Tripoli,"  which  had  been  captured  by  an  American 
frigate  in  an  action  oS  Tripoli,  and  brought  as  a  prize  to  this 
country.  On  its  arrival  in  New  York,  Mustapha  Rub-a-Dub 
Keli  Khan,  the  officer  in  chief  command,  was  at  once  taken  up 
by  the  leaders  of  society,  and  under  their  guidance  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  studying  all  our  American  institutions  and  cus- 
toms to  the  very  best  advantage.  The  results  of  his  observa- 
tions he  communicated  freely  by  letter  to  one  of  his  friends  at 
home,  Asem  Hacchem,  "  principal  slave-driver  to  the  Court  of 
Tripoli ;"  and  these  letters  in  some  mysterious  manner  found 
their  way  regularly  to  the  pages  of  "Salmagundi."  They 
abound  with  naive  remarks  and  whimsical  criticisms,  very  few 
of  which  have  yet  lost  their  point.  Many  of  the  most  expres- 
sive terms  and  phrases,  also,  which  are  in  common  use  at  the 
present  day  among  us,  owe  their  origin  to  the  inventive  inge- 
nuity displayed  in  his  correspondence  by  this  same  Tripolitan 
officer  who  is  supposed  to  have  walked  the  streets  of  New 
York  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  humor  with  which  his  letters 
abound,  we  will  give  very  briefly — ^f  or  the  benefit  of  those  who 
unfortunately  are  not  familiar  with  "  Salmagundi " — some  idea 
of  the  comments  which  this  devout  Mohammedan  makes  upon 
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the  American  method  of  ofEering  religious  worship.  He  wit- 
nessed himself  what  he  attempted  to  describe.  He  says  that, 
on  arriving  in  Boston,  his  attention  was  attracted  bj  a  very 
conspicuous  building  which  stood  on  the  summit  of  a  high  hill. 
Supposing  it  to  be  a  religious  temple,  and  desiring  to  learn 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  rites  celebrated  in  it,  he  ascended 
the  long  flight  of  steps  which  led  to  the  principal  entrance. 
On  entering,  he  found  himself  in  a  large  rotunda,  in  which 
stood  a  marble  statue  of  the  chief  divinity  of  the  American 
people — ^who  is  known  by  the  name  of  "Washington." 
Around  this  statue,  ran  a  light  railing  of  wood,  which  served 
to  keep  the  worshippers  at  a  respectful  distance.  But  lan- 
guage entirely  failed  him  when  he  undertook  to  describe  his 
surprise  at  what  he  beheld  I  He  writes  to  his  friend  that  ac- 
cording to  the  ceremonial  as  he  saw  it,  the  believer  advances  to 
the  railing — in  his  ordinary  dress  apparently — Cleans  with  his 
elbows  upon  it,  and,  while  he  gazes  fixedly  upon  the  statue, 
proceeds  to  discharge,  again  and  again,  tobacco  juice  from  his 
mouth  on  the  marble  pavement  before  this  representative  of 
divinity.  Having  done  this  the  required  number  of  times  with 
the  utmost  gravity,  he  retires  with  a  look  of  contentment 
and  self-satisfaction.  That  this  description  of  the  Tripolitan 
Captain  is  literally  true,  the  present  writer  is  able  to  testify. 
Some  years  ago,  when  a  college  student,  he  visited  in  vacation 
the  Athens  of  America  for  the  first  time  with  a  classmate — 
now  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  in  the  city  of  New  York — and  the 
place  of  all  others  which  those  two  youths  at  once  sought  out 
was  the  religious  temple  immortalized  by  Mustapha  Rub-BrDub 
Keli  Khan.  There  they  beheld  all  the  rites  of  worship  as  they 
are  described  in  "  Salmagundi."  Possibly,  in  the  lapse  of  years, 
in  the  process  of  evolution,  the  rites  may  have  been  somewhat 
varied.  At  the  present  day,  the  tobacco,  instead  of  being 
masticated,  may  now  perhaps  be  burned  in  the  mouths  of  the 
worshippers,  and  the  smoke  may  be  then  blown  like  incense 
through  their  nostrils ;  or,  perhaps  this  is  done  interchangeably 
with  the  traditional  spitting. 

Another  of  the  national  peculiarities  which  excited  the 
wonder  of  Mustapha  Rub-a-Dub  Keli  Khan  was  the  extraor- 
dinary license  which  was  allowed  to  the  editors   of  news- 
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papers.  In  his  letter  to  his  friend  Asem  Hacchem,  he  explains 
to  him  that  while  the  American  people  are  a  very  martial 
people,  they  are  also  at  the  same  time  even  more  distinguished 
for  their  devotion  to  commerce  and  agriculture.  As  it  was 
th^nef ore  impossible  for  the  great  body  of  industrious  citizens 
to  be  "incessant  brawlers,"  they  have  accordingly  delegated 
the  whole  work  of  public  and  private  vituperation  to  a  distinct 
class  of  men,  denominated  "  editors  or  slang-whangers,"  whose 
business  it  is  "  in  every  town,  village,  and  district,  to  carry  on 
perpetual  warfare."  He  exclaims,  "  Oh !  my  friend,  could  you 
but  witness  the  enormities  sometimes  committed  by  these  tre- 
mendous slang-whangers,  your  very  turban  would  rise  in  horror 
and  astonishment."  The  enormity,  however,  which  especially 
excites  his  wonder  is  that  these  slang-whangers  are  permitted 
to  "  invade  even  the  kitchens  of  their  opponents,"  that  they 
may  there  pick  up  scraps  of  information  with  which  they  may 
blast  their  reputation. 

We  have  been  reminded  again  and  again,  during  the  past 
three  or  four  months,  of  this  unsophisticated  yet  dignified 
personage — who  once  charmed  the  readers  of  "  Salmagundi  " — 
and  of  the  "horror"  with  which  he  spoke  of  the  "slang- 
whangers  "  of  his  day,  as  we  have  seen  in  certain  newspapers 
a  constantly  recurring  succession  of  paragraphs  in  which  the 
personal  doings  of  the  present  chief  magistrate  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  of  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  have  been 
made  the  theme  of  ridicule.  We  confess  that  they  have 
awakened  our  curiosity  to  know  how  that  Mohammedan  gentle- 
man— ^if  he  were  still  alive — ^would  have  expressed  his  opinion 
with  regard  to  them  in  his  letters  to  Asem  Hacchem.  Perhaps 
he  might  have  suggested  to  his  friend  that  it  really  ought  not 
to  be  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  a  people  who  could  spit 
tobacco  juice  at  their  chief  divinity,  as  an  act  of  religious 
worship,  should  also  allow  writers  in  their  newspapers  to  dis- 
charge the  venom  of  their  speech  at  their  chief  magistrate,  for 
the  amusement  of  the  rabble.  Possibly  he  would  also  have 
recalled  to  the  recollection  of  his  friend  the  fact  that  the 
African  savage  who  will  risk  his  life  for  the  fetich  whom  he 
holds  to  be  his  god,  will  yet  scold  him,  beat  him,  and  subject 
him  to  every  indignity.     Without  doubt  a  native  of  Tripoli 
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would  at  once  underBtand  how  this  principle  of  human  nature 
mu8t  have  its  influence  on  the  American  people,  and  would 
accept  it  as  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  reason  that  they 
allow  their  President  to  be  treated  with  similar  indignities. 
He  would  understand  this,  perhaps,  the  more  readily,  as  his 
correspondent  would  probably  proceed  to  inform  him  that 
while  such  abuse  was  permitted  to  American  citizens,  yet  if 
the  subject  of  a  "  foreign  despot,''  in  any  one  of  the  "  efiete 
monarchies  of  Europe,"  should  dare  to  whisper  a  hundredth 
part  of  what  is  said  so  frequently  and  openly  in  these  news- 
papers, the  wrath  of  every  "  miclde  "  in  the  land  would  be  at 
once  kindled,  and  a  demand  would  be  made  for  an  immediate 
apology.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  men  of  education  and  posi- 
tion will  allow  language  to  be  employed  publicly  with  r^ard 
to  the  President,  which  certainly  they  would  never  themselves 
use  in  private,  when  speaking  of  any  other  gentleman. 

Now  no  one  objects  to  intelligent  criticism  of  the  public 
acts  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  It  is  fair  that  each 
one  of  these  should  be  scrutinized,  and  freely  commented 
upon  ;  but  to  make  his  private  conduct  or  private  conversation 
the  subject  of  ridicule  is  a  very  difierent  thing.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  is  presumably  a  gentleman.  These  news- 
paper writers  have  not,  we  believe,  questioned  that.  But  even 
if  he  were  not,  would  it  not  be  better  policy  to  treat  him  as  if 
he  were,  if  for  no  higher  reason  than  to  remind  him  of  the 
way  in  which  he  should  dex>ort  himself  in  his  high  office } 

We  have  seen  it  stated  that  this  kind  of  abuse,  on  which  we 
comment,  has  characterized  only  a  certain  class  of  newspapers. 
However  this  may  be,  during  the  present  week — July  4th  and 
5th — ^we  have  seen  in  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  journals  pub- 
lished in  the  City  of  New  York,  an  account  of  a  private  visit 
which  the  President  was  making  to  a  friend — which  did  not 
involve  in  the  slightest  way  any  question  of  pubKc  policy — ^in 
which  he  is  treated,  by  the  "  funny  man"  of  the  paper,  with  a 
mock  civility  which  is  no  better  than  buffoonery  1  Nearly 
every  gentleman,  also,  with  whom  he  came  in  oontact  during 
his  journey,  is  treated  in  the  same  manner.  Now,  such  abuse 
of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation  is  demoralizing  in  its 
tendency  ;  and  we  are  confident  that  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
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the  American  people  regard  it  as  an  offence  to  decency.  How 
far  is  this  abnse  to  go  ?  Are  we  to  have  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Washington  held  up  as  public  laughing 
stocks  t  There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  our  country — ^not 
Tery  long  ago — ^when  the  words  of  a  venerable  and  honored 
statesman  electrified  the  whole  country,  and  met  with  a  hearty 
response  from  every  loyal  citizen :  "  If  any  man  attempts  to 
haul  down  the  flag,  shoot  him  on  the  spot."  The  President  of 
the  United  States  represents  to  every  one  of  us,  and  to  the 
world,  exactly  the  same  interests  that  are  represented  by  that 
glorious  flag,  and  we  know  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be 
regarded  with  similar  respect.  A  nation  which  has  any  regard 
for  its  own  honor  can  no  better  afford  to  have  the  man  whom 
its  citizens  have  chosen  to  represent  its  authority  and  dignity, 
treated  with  indignity,  than  it  can  afford  to  have  an  insult 
offered  to  the  flag  which  is  but  another  symbol  of  its  majesty. 
We  cannot  forbear  adding  another  reference  to  what  is 
at  least  a  plain  breach  of  good  manners,  exhibited  in  the  para- 
graphs to  which  we  have  referred.  In  both  the  two  accounts 
which  are  given  of  this  same  visit  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  paid  to  the  house  of  a  friend,  his  host  is  brought 
in  for  a  share  of  the  abuse.  This  gentleman  is  the  editor  of  a 
well  known  newspaper,  published  in  New  York,  which  has  a 
wide  circulation.  As  an  editor,  he  is  publicly  responsible  for 
all  that  appears  in  his  paper.  But  it  is  surely  an  impertinence 
to  criticise  his  private  motives,  or  his  private  doings  in  his  own 
house.  This  gentleman  has  been  in  the  habit  for  years  of  cele- 
brating the  birthday  of  the  nation  in  a  manner  which  is  deserv- 
ing of  unqualified  commendation.  He  has  invited  his  neigh- 
bors to  come  together,  and  has  brought  persons  of  character 
and  education  to  address  them  on  important  public  themes,  and 
has  made  the  day  an  occasion  for  an  entertainment  of  a  high 
literary  and  patriotic  character.  We  wish  that  his  example 
might  be  imitated,  and  that  there  might  be  countless  gatherings 
of  the  same  kind  all  over  the  land.  He  has  shown  how  a  great 
improvement  may  be  made  on  the  common  way  of  "  celebrat- 
ing the  Foxuth."  Those  of  us  who  have  got  beyond  the  years 
of  childhood  do  not  usually  find  that  anniversary  a  specially 
profitable  occasion.    The  present  writer  would  not,  however, 
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propose  that  the  customary  enjoyment  of  the  rising  generation 
on  that  day  should  be  curtailed  in  the  least.  He  remembers 
with  exhilaration  the  joy  with  which  the  American  boy  gives 
vent  to  his  first  ideas  of  patriotism  in  the  traditional  way. 
Long  may  it  be  true  that  the  American  boy,  in  the  language 
attributed  to  John  Adams,  shall  celebrate  the  day  "  with  bon- 
fires and  illuminations."  But  the  method  of  spending  '^  the 
Fourth "  which  the  gentleman  referred  to  has  adopted  is,  to 
those  who  have  outgrown  Chinese  fire-crackers,  far  more  satis- 
factory. 

We  do  not  intend  to  reproduce  here  the  account  given  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  this  year's  celebration  at  Roseland  Park. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  writer  of  it  charges  the  host  of 
that  occasion  with  a  mean  motive  in  getting  up  what  is  charac- 
terized as  "  the  greatest  show  on  earth."  Furthermore,  it  is 
actually  said  that  the  grounds  were  lighted  with  the  identical 
Chinese  lanterns  that  had  been  used  on  former  occasions.  We 
would  ask,  what  if  this  is  true !  Is  the  writer  of  that  para- 
graph in  the  habit  of  ordering  that  his  whole  dinner  set  shall 
be  smashed,  whenever  he  haa  had  a  dinner  party,  lest  the  dishes 
shall  be  used  a  second  time }  But  whether  he  does  or  does  not, 
or  whether  these  particular  Chinese  lanterns  were  used  for  the 
first  time  or  the  second  time,  is  not  a  matter  of  public  interest, 
or  one  in  which  the  public  have  any  concern.  There  are  also 
other  pieces  of  information  given  that  are  of  a  character 
which  shows  that  they  must  have  been  picked  up  by  some  one 
who  had  "  extended  his  ravages  even  into  the  kitchen" — to  use 
the  language  of  Mustapha  Kub-a-Dub  Keli  BJaan.  Then  we 
are  told  how  much  the  "rural  Yankees"  were  charged  for 
"  red  lemonade,"  and  for  "  red,  white,  and  blue  popped-com 
balls."  Now  all  this  is  very  poor  work  indeed  for  a  newspaper 
that  holds  a  high  and  honorable  position,  and  whose  editors  are 
gentlemen.  It  may  be  said  that  they  did  not  know  that  such 
an  account  was  to  be  published.  But  it  was  continued  through 
two  papers,  and  this  same  style  of  comment  on  the  private  doings 
of  the  President  has  been  kept  up  for  weeks.  It  may  be  said 
that  in  a  great  house,  there  must  be  vessels  of  honor  and  vessels 
of  dishonor.  But  people  don't  usually  put  their  vessels  of  dis- 
honor on  their  front  steps.     These  paragraphs  appeared  on  the 
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first  page  of  the  paper.  Now,  a  gentleman  is  always  a  gentle- 
man. There  is  no  such  thing  as  being  a  gentleman  at  one 
hour,  and  in  one  place,  and  a  buffoon  in  another.  If  a  man  is 
not  a  gentleman  always  and  in  all  places,  he  is  no  gentleman 
at  all. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  explanation  of  the  appear- 
ance lately  of  so  many  abusive  paragraphs,  in  more  than  one  of 
our  ablest  newspapers,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  their 
editors  have  been  allowing  subordinates  of  no  character  to 
write  what  they  think  may  excite  a  prejudice  against  the 
President  among  the  class  of  people  who  are  found  in  the 
lowest  saloons.  If  this  is  the  correct  explanation,  we  are 
confident  that  they  have  made  a  mistake.  The  instincts  of  the 
American  people  are  gentlemanly;  and  will  continue  to  be 
so,  unless  they  are  perverted  by  a  long  course  of  just  such 
buffoonery.  Even  those  who  belong  to  the  class  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  who  very  likely  may  laugh,  wiU  yet  despise ; 
and  the  journal  which  treats  them  habituaUy  to  such  comments 
wiU  lose  its  influence  with  them.  This  class  of  people  are  as 
quick  as  any  other  to  recognize  whether  a  person  who  addresses 
them  is  a  gentleman  ;  and  at  any  important  crisis  they  will  be 
more  likely  to  distrust  what  is  said  by  one  who  has  only 
amused  them  as  a  mountebank.  The  principle  which  Horace 
laid  down,  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  was  no  more  true 
in  poetry  then,  than  it  is  true  in  '^practical  politics  "  now,  that 
the  writer  who  overdoes,  in  either  praise  or  blame,  loses  his 
hold  over  those  whom  he  would  persuade,  and  finds  that  they 
take  the  opposite  side.  At  all  events,  if  this  style  of  writing  is 
to  be  kept  up,  it  behoves  the  editors  of  these  papers  to  boast 
no  more  about  the  high  character  of  American  journalism. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  old  days,  when  steam  was  first  applied 
to  navigation,  as  the  time  approached  for  the  starting  a  boat  on 
its  accustomed  trip,  it  was  the  occasion  of  shouting  and  swear- 
ing, and  of  a  confusion  which  was  little  better  than  that  of 
Bedlam  itself.  The  tradition,  however,  is  that,  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  there  was  a  little  craft,  which  was  commanded  by  a  man 
who  was  not  only  every  inch  a  sailor,  but  a  gentleman  as  well. 
As  such,  he  knew  that  efficiency  is  in  no  wise  dependent  on 
noise  or  oaths.    At  the  appointed  time,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
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quietly  taking  his  stand  on  the  bridge  of  his  boat,  and  there  he 
gave  his  orders  by  a  simple  ware  of  his  hand.  Not  a  word  or 
a  sonnd  was  heard  from  officer  or  from  man.  The  new  method 
introduced  by  Captain  Sherman  was  hailed  all  over  the  land, 
and  his  example  was  speedily  everywhere  followed ;  and  to-day 
the  great  leviathans  start  punctually  for  their  long  journey 
across  the  Atlantic  so  quietly  that  the  moment  when  they 
leave  their  moorings  is  hardly  to  be  recognized. 

The  journal  to  which  we  have  specially  alluded  has  in  the 
past  fought  many  honorable  battles.  No  paper  has  done  more 
to  make  it  understood  throughout  the  land  that  the  subject  of 
politics  is  one  to  which  the  highest  ability  and  the  greatest 
learning  should  be  devoted.  No  paper  has  done  more  to  make 
the  nation  feel  the  importance  of  having  the  scholar  in  poli- 
tics. We  respectfully  submit  the  question  whether  the  New 
York  Times  may  not  do  a  still  further  service  by  showing  that 
no  man  can  be  successful  as  a  political  writer  who  is  not  a  gen- 
tleman— ^always  and  everywhere?  Can  we  not  have  the 
gentleman  as  well  as  the  scdiolar  in  politics  ? 

William  L.  Kinghsley. 
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THEODORE  DWIGHT  WOOLSEY. 

▲ddbs88  of  prbsidbnt  dwight  at  thb  funeral  sbbyicb. 

'*  Asleep  in  Jesus — ^blessed  sleep." 
Thbsb  opening  words  of  one  of  the  most  peaceful  and  beauti- 
ful hymns  in  oar  language  give  fitting  expression  to  the  thought 
which  enters  every  mind,  I  am  sure,  as  we  meet  to-day  for  the 
burial  of  our  revered  and  honored  friend.  The  long  life,  with  its 
bright  and  joyful  morning,  and  its  grand  and  glorious  noon-day, 
and  its  rich,  fruitful  afternoon,  and  its  calm,  sweet  evening,  and 
its  brief  dream  of  the  night,  has  come  to  its  end.  The  faithful 
and  noble  soul  has,  as  we  tenderly  say,  fallen  asleep.  The  earthly 
house  has  closed  its  gateway  for  the  resting-time,  and  its  inmate, 
like  the  traveler  wearied  with  his  journey,  sinks  into  a  gentle 
slumber— his  rest  guarded  safely  by  the  Divine  friend  whom  he 
loved,  and  his  thoughts  and  true  life  moving  on  into  the  brighter 
light  beyond.  We  call  it  a  sleep,  because  the  form  which  we 
saw,  and  by  which  the  heart  and  mind  were  revealed  to  us,  seems 
to  be  quietly  sleeping.  We  call  it  a  blessed  sleep,  because  we 
know  who  watches  over  the  mortal  and  immortal  part,  and  keeps 
all  that  is  committed  to  him  even  to  the  end.  But  it  is  a  sleep 
only  as  we  think  of  it  from  the  earthly  side — ^blessed  because  the 
soul  which  has  been  in  communion  with  Jesus  in  the  years  past 
is  still  in  communion  with  him,  yet  not  as  if  in  the  visions  of  the 
night-season,  bright  though  they  may  be  with  an  unreal  beauty, 
but  with  the  clear  sight  of  the  day-light  hours — a  living,  personal 
communion  with  the  living  friend  in  his  own  kingdom.  A  sleep 
it  is  thus,  yet  not  a  sleep.  A  new  life  rather  for  the  waking 
soul,  rising  in  its  freedom  and  joy,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  gentle 
slumber  into  which  the  kind  Father  has  suffered  the  tired  body 
to  fall.  Why  should  we  not  rejoice,  and  say.  All  is  well.  The 
loss  to  our  life  and  our  world,  indeed,  is  a  sad  one,  but  the  losses 

Non. — Dr.  Woolsey  died  at  New  Haven  on  Monday,  July  1,  1889.     The 
ftmeral  Beiricee  were  held  on  Friday,  July  6,  at  Battell  Chapel. 
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for  this  life,  we  may  well  bear  in  mind,  are  gains  for  the  other, 
and  the  other  world  is  the  one  for  the  abode  of  the  perfected  souL 
The  sleeping  here  is  for  the  waking  there,  and  the  friend  who 
has  trusted  the  Lord  Jesus  in  the  long  earthly  course  knows  the 
sleep  at  the  end  as  a  blessed  one — a  sleep  which  is  a  quiet  resting 
on  the  mortal  side,  and  a  restful  activity  and  joy  on  the  immortal 
side. 

We  stand  to-day  at  the  point  where  the  sleeping  and  the  wak- 
ing seem  to  meet — ^at  the  ending  of  the  life  which  we  have 
known,  and  the  beginning  of  that  which  we  do  not  know.  We 
say  our  farewell  word  when  we  can  move  forward  no  longer  on 
his  way  with  the  friend  whom  we  have  loved,  and  we  leave  him 
thankfully  and  hopefully  with  a  guardian  and  helper  and  com- 
forter more  wise  and  powerful  than  we  are.  We  say  to  each 
other:  He  is  safe  under  the  Divine  care  ;  Rest  and  peace  and  joy 
await  him  ;  and  we  turn  backward  to  our  old,  familiar  life  with 
a  new  inspiration.  But  the  inspiration  comes  from  the  life  which 
is  ended.  And  what  do  we  say  of  this  life,  which  brings  it  to 
us? 

When  a  man  of  greatness  and  of  goodness  dies,  there  are 
always  two  thoughts  that  enter  our  minds — the  thought  of  what 
he  did,  and  what  he  was.  As  we  follow  out  the  two  thoughts  in 
their  relation  to  each  other,  and  thus  call  to  our  remembrance  the 
whole  career,  we  bring  before  ourselves  the  man  in  his  complete- 
ness, and  assign  him  his  true  place  of  honor  in  the  world.  The 
right  adjustment  of  all  things,  as  they  are  seen  in  both  of  these 
spheres,  gives  us  the  true  estimate  of  the  life,  and  the  verdict  of 
history  becomes,  in  this  way,  the  verdict  of  wisdom  and  justice. 
But  there  is  an  order  of  thought  here,  as  there  is  everywhere  ; 
and  the  hour  of  tender  feeling  waits  for  the  hour  of  calm  reflec- 
tion before  the  work  is  made  complete.  We  speak  our  sorrowful 
word  of  parting  first,  and  our  joyful  word  of  benediction,  as  we 
see  the  honored  friend  of  former  years  pass  within  the  veil,  and 
then  we  move  homeward  saying  to  ourselves  and  one  another, 
What  was  he  ?  Afterward,  when  the  parting  has  gone  by  and 
we  are  in  the  world  once  more,  we  ask  the  other  question,  as  to 
what  he  did  ;  and  we  make  up  the  sum  of  his  life  in  this  regard 
with  thought,  more  than  with  feeling — with  admiration,  rather 
than  with  love  alone.  It  must  be  so,  and  should  be  so,  in  the 
case  of  this  venerated  friend  of  ours,  in  whose  honor  we  are 
assembled  this  afternoon.     We  commit  his  body  to  its  last  rest- 
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iog  place,  and  his  spirit  to  the  blessed  God  who  gave  it,  rejoicing 
in  what  he  was.  This  alone  we  gratef ally  and  lovingly  speak  of 
to-day.  On  some  later  day,  when  the  brotherhood  of  the  Univer- 
sity may  be  present  here  at  a  fitting  season  of  commemoration, 
we  may  pass  in  review,  with  satisfaction  and  thankfulness,  what 
he  accomplished  for  this  home  of  our  education  and  for  the 
world.  The  words  which  shall  be  spoken  on  that  other  day,  as 
well  as  those  which  we  utter  to-day — if  they  worthily  describe 
himself  and  his  work — will  show  him  to  have  been  a  man  of 
goodness  and  greatness  ;  one  of  the  greatest  and  best,  as  I  think 
we  may  truly  say,  of  our  country  in  our  time. 

In  the  sphere  of  the  intellect,  Dr.  Woolsey  was  so  remarkable 
that  he  impressed  every  intelligent  person  who  knew  him.  He 
had  strength  and  vigor  of  mind,  clear  apprehension  of  truth,  a 
penetrating  insight  which  detected  at  once  all  falsity  and  unre- 
ality, and  a  scholar's  faculty  of  acquisition  and  attainment.  He 
had,  also,  richness  of  imagination,  much  of  the  poetic  sense,  large 
mental  grasp,  openness  to  thought  in  many  lines,  originality  and 
variety  in  his  ideas  and  thinking,  the  ease  of  a  perfectly  working 
mechanism  in  his  mental  operations,  wonderful  power  of  memory, 
great  facility  for  accurate  learning  and  accurate  statement  of 
what  he  had  learned.  His  mind  was  stored  with  knowledge. 
He  was  an  independent,  honest,  earnest  thinker,  subjecting  all 
knowledge  and  learning  to  the  true  tests.  He  was  suggestive  by 
reason  of  what  he  knew  and  what  he  thought.  He  gave  forth 
from  the  rich  stores  within  himself  abundant  gifts  to  help  the 
thought  and  reflection  of  others.  He  always  had  his  thoughts  at 
command,  and  I  have  often  felt  that  he  must  be  happier  than 
most  men  about  him  because  he  had  so  much  of  interest  to  think 
of,  and  so  many  things  of  the  present  and  the  past  alike  to  occupy 
and  stir  his  mind.  Though  not  possessing  some  of  the  brilliant 
gifts  of  genius  which  nature,  in  rare  instances,  bestows  upon  men, 
he  was  a  man  of  sounder  judgment  and  keener  perception  often- 
times than  such  men,  because  the  common  sense  of  an  intelligent 
mind  evenly  balanced  the  other  powers.  For  clearness  of  appre- 
hension, for  the  wisdom  which  adapts  means  to  ends,  for  the 
ability  to  guide  his  thoughts  to  calm  and  right  conclusions,  for 
the  working  power  of  the  mind  within  itself  to  develop  what  was 
fruitful  and  helpful  and  valuable  and  quickening,  for  the  true 
sincerity  and  honesty  which  keep  the  intellectual  faculties  within 
and  near  the  sphere  of  truth,  he  was  distinguished  above  most  of 
VOL.  XV.  10 
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the  leading  men  of  his  time.  He  commanded  respect  in  erery 
company  of  men  where  he  found  himself  by  reason  of  his  intelli- 
gence, his  great  mental  force,  his  well-considered  views,  his  wise 
judgment,  and  his  forceful  expression  of  original  thought.  As  a 
preacher  he  exhibited  much  of  this  power — and  as  a  teacher  also, 
so  far  as  the  possibilities  of  the  case  allowed.  Those  who  came 
into  connection  with  him  as  students  were  impressed  by  his  men- 
tal characteristics  in  all  these  respects,  and  the  nearer  they  came 
to  his  real  life  the  more  they  were  impressed.  The  influence  of 
his  intellectual  powers  was  one  of  the  great  forces  affecting  their 
own  lives. 

In  the  power  of  the  will.  Dr.  Woolsey  had  unusual  strength. 
He  was  bom  to  command.  Though  of  weak,  rather  than 
strong  physical  development,  his  imperious  will  gave  him  an 
unquestioned  authority  over  other  men.  As  the  head  of  the 
college  he  was  able  to  control  the  body  of  students  by  the  exer- 
cise of  this  power,  even  in  times  of  excitement  and  disorder,  and 
notwithstanding  a  certain  natural  timidity  he  became,  by  reason 
of  it,  fully  equal  to  any  emergency.  He  had  the  courage  of  the 
soldier  in  the  hour  of  conflict^  and  the  firmness  of  the  wise  states- 
man in  times  of  peace.  Among  his  associates  and  equals  this 
will-force  had  a  checking  and  controlling  influence  oftentimes, 
even  when  he  was  not  himself  conscious  of  exerting  it.  He  was 
ready  to  ask  their  views  always,  and  to  give  them  due  considera- 
tion. But  if  persuaded  that  his  own  view  was  the  right  one,  he 
was  sufficient  for  the  hour,  and  was  ready  to  move  forward  with- 
out the  support,  or  against  the  opinions  of  others,  if  necessity 
compelled  him  so  to  do.  This  power  in  him  was  recognized  by 
all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  And  yet  the  energy  of  his 
will  was  exercised  as  fully  in  controlling  himself,  as  it  was  in 
influencing  and  guiding  others.  He  subdued  himself  in  a  master- 
ful way.  He  did  so  more  than  those  who  observed  his  life  at  a 
little  distance  thought  that  he  needed  to  do.  Like  many  men  of 
the  best  and  most  religious  households,  whose  education,  like  his, 
was  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century,  he  had  a  more  exclusive 
sense  of  justice  with  reference  to  his  own  inner  life,  as  compared 
with  other  things,  than  he  well  might  have  had,  and  so  he  was 
introspective  and  self -contemplative  in  a  condemnatory  way.  He 
saw  what  he  felt  to  be  evils  and  imperfections  in  himself,  and 
heroically  repressed  and  subdued  them  by  his  will-force.  He 
changed  timidity  into  courage  by  this  means,  when  the  call  for  it 
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eame,  as  he  himself  testified  And  he  controlled  himself  as  a 
Christian  disciple  many  times  when  he  thoaght  he  was  assailed 
by  enemies  within,  or  evils  without.  We  have  happily  gained 
something  for  the  peace  and  joy  of  our  souls  by  the  growing 
appreciation,  in  these  more  recent  years,  that  justice  is  not  every- 
thing, or  even  the  first  and  highest  of  all  things,  in  human  char- 
acter or  the  divine  government.  But  the  men,  whose  character 
had  its  roots  and  foundation  in  the  earlier  time,  had  a  magnificent 
will-power  which  we  are  in  danger  of  losing.  This  power  had  a 
grand  manifestation  of  itself  in  our  venerated  friend's  life,  and 
to  it  was  due  no  small  share  of  that  strength  of  manhood  which 
was  so  much  admired  by  all. 

Dr.  Woolsey  was  a  man  of  tender  feeling.  There  was  in  him 
a  child-like  tenderness  and  gentleness  and  trustfulness,  which 
were  charming  to  all  who  beheld  them.  I  think  that  those  whose 
acquaintance  with  him  was  somewhat  intimate  must  have  been 
surprised,  sometimes,  when  they  saw  the  strong,  intellectual, 
forceful  man  putting  himself  under  their  care  for  the  moment,  as 
it  were,  and  listening  like  a  child  to  their  wisdom  or  suggestions. 
He  had  a  tenderness  and  graciousness,  also,  in  his  bearing  towards 
younger  men ;  and,  while  he  could  be  stem,  if  the  occasion  re- 
quired it,  or  even  could  have  a  cold  or  severe  manner  when  he 
was  busily  occupied,  or  was  preoccupied,  he  was  kindly  consider- 
ate in  his  natural  bearing.  He  was  a  loving  man  in  his  inmost 
heart,  and,  for  myself,  I  think  of  him  most  pleasantly  and  affec- 
tionately, because  of  the  gentle  and  friendly  way  in  which  he  so 
many  times  talked  with  me  when  I  called  upon  him  in  my  earlier 
years,  as  well  as  in  the  more  recent  ones.  He  had  a  most  kindly 
appreciation  of  young  men,  and  believed  in  them.  He  prayed 
often,  in  his  morning  prayer  at  college,  that  they  might  be  wiser 
and  better  than  their  fathers  were.  His  faith  went  with  his 
prayer.  He  did  not  look  backward,  but  forward.  He  trusted 
the  young  men,  and  was  ready  to  trust  the  future,  under  the 
divine  guidance,  to  their  care  and.  keeping.  He  loved  children, 
and  his  own  children,  and  played  with  them.  He  taught  his  own 
children,  and  read  with  them,  and  inspired  them  with  the  love  of 
knowledge.  When  sorrow  came  to  his  household,  as  it  did  again 
and  again,  in  the  death  of  his  children,  his  grief  was  that  of  a 
loving  father  and  of  a  tender-hearted  man.  I  shall  never  forget 
his  saying  to  me,  just  after  he  heard  of  the  sudden  dying  of  his 
two  daughters  in  Jerusalem,  that  it  was  a  sweet  thought  to  him 
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that  they  died  where  JesuB  died.  He  had  a  childlike  trust  in 
God,  and  loved  the  Lord  Jesus  as  his  elder  brother  and  friend. 

He  was  generous,  liberal  in  thought  and  feeling,  magnanimous, 
honest,  sincere,  full  of  faith  and  good  works,  a  man  of  large 
mind  and  a  large  soul.  He  was  of  the  highest  integrity;  of  the 
most  transparent  simplicity;  of  a  truly  modest  estimate  of  him- 
self; kindly  in  his  judgment  of  others,  while  clearly  understand- 
ing character;  retiring  in  his  disposition,  but  sufficient  for  every 
duty;  with  humility  towards  Ood,  and  courage  in  his  relations  to 
men.  He  knew  his  faults,  and  manfully  resisted  them.  He 
grew  stronger  in  his  virtues,  year  by  year,  and  bore  witness  of 
them  to  all  observers  by  his  daily  life.  He  was  one  of  those 
whose  character  and  culture  and  refinement  so  manifest  the 
Christian  gentleman  that  their  very  presence  in  a  city  or  walking 
through  the  streets  is  an  elevating  and  purifying  influence. 

In  the  relations  of  personal  friendship  he  was  confiding,  faith- 
ful, and  sincere.  He  cherished  his  friends  with  much  warmth  of 
feeling  and  held  fast  to  them  through  the  years.  He  depended 
on  them,  gladly  took  their  counsel,  opened  his  heart  to  those 
with  whom  his  intimacy  was  greatest  in  his  times  of  deepest 
need,  sought  their  generous  indulgence  if  he  ever  seemed  for  a 
moment  to  try  their  feeling,  honored  them  for  their  works'  sake 
and  for  their  worthiness  of  his  love.  His  tender  regard  and 
friendship  for  Professor  Thacher  and  for  his  own  successor  in 
office  were  a  constant  and  most  pleasant  evidence  of  his  power 
of  affection.  His  readiness  to  take  lessons  for  his  own  life  from 
those  much  younger  than  himself,  whose  character  he  admired 
and  trusted,  was  a  touching  proof  of  his  loving  spirit. 

As  a  scholar.  Dr.  Woolsey  was  earnest,  impartial,  learned, 
truthful.  He  had  a  genuine  love  of  learning  and  a  true  scholarly 
mind.  The  wide  range  of  his  scholarship  was  very  conspicuous. 
He  was  an  authority  in  classical  Greek,  in  History,  and  in  Politi- 
cal Science.  He  was  an  energetic  and  large-minded  student  in 
theology;  a  preacher  of  uncommon  ability,  suggestiveness,  and 
originality;  a  scholar  in  the  department  of  New  Testament  in- 
terpretation ranking  among  the  first  in  the  country.  He  mod- 
estly sat  at  the  feet  of  men  whom  he  thought  to  know  more  than 
himself  in  special  departments,  while  in  reality  he  had  quite  as 
much  knowledge  as  they  had,  or  perchance  even  more.  As  a 
member  of  the  company  of  New  Testament  Revisers — ^those  who 
worked  together  for  eight  years  in  the  revising  of  the  English 
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Version — ^be  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  most  fnllj  rounded  scholar 
of  them  all,  fitted  to  preside  among  them,  as  he  did,  both  by 
reason  of  bis  eminent  position  and  of  what  he  was  in  this  sphere 
of  learning.  From  my  earliest  days  of  familiar  acquaintance 
with  him  as  a  student,  in  the  years  immediately  following  my 
college  graduation,  he  has  always  more  fully  realized  my  ideal 
of  a  true,  large,  liberal  scholar — enriched  by  scholarship,  but 
greater  in  himself  than  in  his  learning — than  any  man  whom  I 
have  ever  known. 

As  a  teacher,  he  had  the  best  powers,  with  the  exception  of 
that  one  which  is  the  rarest  of  all  gifts  among  teachers — a  pecu- 
liar blessing  granted  to  some  men,  but  denied  to  most,  even 
where  the  other  gifts  are  greatest, — magnetic  power.  He  had 
the  inspiring  influence  of  his  personal  example  as  a  student;  the 
power  which  comes  from  accuracy  and  from  the  love  of  knowl- 
edge for  its  own  sake;  the  impulse  which  the  teacher  gives  by 
his  own  honesty  in  investigation,  by  the  respect  awakened  for 
his  attainments,  by  his  manly  demand  for  faithful  work,  by 
his  abhorrence  of  all  deceit  and  half -fulfilled  duty,  by  his  placing 
of  character  above  all  things  else  and  showing  the  bearing  of 
true  learning  upon  character.  He  was  himself  an  inspiration  in 
the  student  community,  because  he  was  an  honest,  truthful 
scholar,  as  he  was  an  honest,  truthful  man. 

But  if  we  speak  of  him  as  a  scholar  and  teacher,  we  are 
brought  near  the  sphere  of  what  he  did,  and  the  story  of  this 
must  be  deferred  to  another  and,  perchance,  more  fitting  occa- 
sion. We  are  now  thinking  of  what  he  was.  Much  more,  in- 
deed, might  be  said  in  answer  to  this  question,  but  enough  has 
been  already  spoken,  I  trust,  to  recall  the  man  as  we  knew  him. 
It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  we  know  what  his  manhood  was 
better  than  any  one  can  tell  us.  His  personality  is  stamped  upon 
oar  minds  and  characters.  Those  who  met  him  as  his  pupils 
have  his  influence  in  themselves — an  ever-abiding  possession — an 
ever-realized  power. 

But  the  Christian  life  was  to  him  the  life  of  all  life,  and  we 
may  not  pass  this  hour  without  a  word  as  to  what  he  was  as  a 
Christian  disciple.  He  was  a  true  Christian  disciple.  This  we 
have  none  of  us  ever  doubted,  for  the  character  was  too  pure 
and  elevated  and  holy  and  Christ-like  to  make  it  possible  for 
doubt  to  enter  our  minds.  He  might  have  doubted,  when  he 
depreciated  himself  and  thought  of  the  ideal  standard,  but  we 
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death  and  opened  unto  us  the  gate  of  everlasting  life.  Help 
them  to  trust  in  Him  who,  when  He  left  the  earth,  went  to 
prepare  mansions  for  His  followers,  that  where  He  is,  they  might 
be,  also.  May  we  be  assured,  with  the  Apostle,  that  if  our 
earthly  house  of  this  tabei-nacle  were  dissolved,  we  have  a 
building  of  God,  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
Heavens. 

Almighty  6<>d,  our  Heavenly  Father,  seeing  that  it  hath 
pleased  Thee  to  bring  to  an  end  the  mortal  life  of  thine  aged 
servant,  and  to  release  him  from  his  infirmities  and  sufferings, 
we  give  thanks  to  Thee  for  all  those  qualities  of  mind  and 
character  which  called  forth  our  veneration  and  love,  and  for  all 
the  good  which,  during  this  long  succession  of  years.  Thou  hast 
enabled  him  to  do  in  the  world.  For  the  way  in  which  Thou 
hast  led  him  from  the  beginning  ;  for  the  guiding  hand  of  thy 
Providence,  and  the  precious  gifts  of  thy  Grace  ;  for  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  him  to  acquire  knowledge ;  for  his  eariy  con- 
secration to  Thee  and  his  life-long  devotion  to  thy  service  ;  that 
he  was  called  to  teach  in  this  Institution,  and  then  to  preside 
over  it  and  to  conduct  its  affairs  ;  for  his  earnest  fidelity  to 
every  trust,  his  righteous  abhorrence  of  evil-doing,  his  fearless 
performance  of  duty,  his  manifold  labors  in  the  cause  of  learning 
and  religion,  we  render  to  Thee  our  humble  and  hearty  thanks, — 
most  of  all  rejoicing  that  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity  he 
had  his  conversation  in  the  world,  and  more  abundantly  to 
US-ward.  We  bless  Thee  that  this  day  of  mourning  is  a  day 
of  gratitude  and  of  praise.  And  now  that  he  is  gone  from 
among  us,  may  the  Holy  Spirit  be  present  with  all  who  are 
nearly  affected  by  this  act  of  thy  Providence,  to  teach  and  to 
console,  and  to  impress  on  the  heart  the  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  it.  Enter,  we  pray  Thee,  the  household  of  which  he  was 
the  head.  Bless  with  all  grace  and  consolation  the  wife  and 
daughter  who  have  ministered  to  him  in  the  weakness  of  his 
declining  years.  We  beseech  Thee  to  comfort  and  strengthen 
them,  and  to  grant  unto  them  peace  from  above.  Regard  in 
mercy  all  his  children,  whether  present  or  absent,  and  all  others 
who  were  bound  to  him  by  ties  of  kindred  or  family  connection. 
May  they  receive  in  abundant  measure  the  blessing  pronounced 
upon  those  that  mourn,  even  the  Lord's  promise  of  comfort.  We 
remember  in  our  prayers  the  sons  of  the  College,  far  and  near, 
who  in  times  past  have  sat  at  his  feet, — whose  thoughts  will 
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come  back  to  this  place  and  to  bim  whose  voice  and  example 
have  been  a  gaide  and  an  inspiration  in  all  their  subsequent 
life.  May  the  recollection  of  their  revered  Teacher  ever  con- 
tinue to  inspirit  them  to  conscientious  and  noble  conduct,  and 
to  unselfish  Christian  exertions  in  behalf  of  their  fellow-men. 
The  Lord  be  near  to  the  immediate  successor  of  our  departed 
friend  in  the  office  of  President  in  this  Institution,  and  help  him 
to  bear  every  burden  of  sorrow  and  affliction.  We  beseech  Thee 
to  sanctify  this  event  to  the  spiritual  good  of  all  who  hold 
offices  of  government  and  instruction  in  this  University.  May 
we  keep  in  mind  the  supplication  which  was  offered  here  so 
often  and  so  fervently  by  him  who  has  left  us,  that  all  instruc- 
tion may  be  leavened  with  the  spirit  of  religion, — the  spirit  of 
reverence  and  faith,  and  the  sense  of  responsibility  to  God. 
Here,  in  all  departments  of  this  ancient  seat  of  learning,  among 
teachers  and  pupils,  may  the  elevating  effect  of  his  teaching  and 
his  life  forever  abide.  May  we  be  admonished  that  we  are 
sojourners  on  the  earth,  even  as  our  fathers  were.  Help  us,  O 
God,  to  live  as  strangers  and  pilgrims,  looking  for  a  city  which 
hath  foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  Thou  art. 

Almighty  Gx)d,  with  whom  do  live  the  spirits  of  those  who 
depart  hence  in  the  Lord,  and  with  whom  the  souls  of  the 
faithful,  after  they  are  delivered  from  the  burden  of  the  flesh, 
are  in  joy  and  felicity,  we  give  thee  hearty  thanks  for  the  good 
examples  of  all  those  thy  servants,  who,  having  finished  their 
oourse  in  faith,  do  now  rest  from  their  labors.  And  we  beseech 
Thee,  that  we,  with  all  those  who  are  departed  in  the  true  faith 
of  thy  holy  name,  may  have  our  perfect  consummation  and  bliss, 
both  in  body  and  soul,  in  thy  eternal  and  everlasting  glory  ; 
through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.     Amen. 
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Bbownbll's  "  Fbemch  Traits."*— In  the  charming  preface  to 
*'  The  Marble  Faun," — as  characteristic  and  perfect  an  example  of 
the  author's  style  and  spirit  as  can  anywhere  be  found — Haw- 
thorne says  of  himself  :  '^  He  has  lived  too  long  abroad  not  to  be 
aware  that  a  foreigner  seldom  acquires  that  knowledge  of  a  coun- 
try at  once  flexible  and  profound,  which  may  justify  him  in 
endeavoring  to  idealize  its  traits."  Though  this  was  said  in  con- 
nection with  his  disavowal  of  an  attempt  in  that  work  at  ''a 
portraiture  of  Italian  manners  and  character,"  the  remark  is 
equally  true  of  the  difficulty  of  catching  and  truly  presenting,  by 
analysis  and  description,  the  traits  of  a  foreign  people.  Coelumj 
non  animum^  mtUant,  qui  trans  mare  currurU.  In  writing  his- 
tory or  in  painting  contemporaneous  foreign  manners  and  charac- 
ter, nothing  is  rarer  than  the  capacity  for  pure  objectivity.  But 
objectivity  alone  will  not  secure  the  best  result.  A  sympathetic 
spirit — a  spirit  which  finds  interest  in  all  things  human,  not  the 
spirit  which  comes  of  prepossessions  of  education  or  prejudices  of 
habit — is  indispensable. 

The  book  before  us  is  a  fine  example  of  what  these  qualities 
can  produce 'when  united  with  admirable  literary  skill  It  is 
within  our  knowledge  that  Mr.  Brownell  has  observed  and 
studied  what  he  here  writes  of,  with  prolonged  and  conscientious 
fidelity,  and  we  think  he  has  also  brought  to  his  task  the  faculty 
of  seeing  things  as  they  are,  and  of  judging  them  by  the  just 
measure  of  impartial  sympathy.  Insight,  clear  and  penetrative 
vision,  are  the  qualities  which  distinguish  this  piece  of  work. 

It  is  not  comparatively  important  that  one  should  agree  with 
the  conclusions  or  generalizations  of  such  an  observer.  His  facts 
— ^his  record  and  report  of  what  he  sees — cannot  but  be  valuable. 
When  to  this  is  added,  as  here,  the  charm  of  a  sound  and  ade- 
quate literary  style,  we  have  a  result  which  adds  a  substantial 

*  Irench  Tk-aita.  An  Essay  in  Comparative  Criticism,  by  W.  C.  Bbowkell. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1889. 
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contribution  to  oar  knowledge  as  well  as  enjoyment  We  do  not 
mean  that  Mr.  Erownell's  facts  or  report  may  not  be  impeached 
or  contradicted  by  other  observers  of  equal  intelligence  and  im- 
partiality. The  things  of  which  he  treats  are  moral,  not  physical. 
Logical  or  physical  demonstration  is  not  possible  in  such  matters. 
Different  eyes  see  different  sights  and  each  may  see  truly.  Illu- 
sions too  are  possible  to  the  most  honest  observers.  Coleridge 
had  no  doubt  Dr.  Johnson  saw  the  Cock-Lane  ghost,  and  no 
doubt  that  there  was  no  ghost  there  to  be  seen.  No  one  can 
doubt  Mr.  Brownell  has  seen  what  he  reports  or  that  he  saw  what 
was  weU  worth  reporting. 

The  book  has  ten  chapters,  and  each  is  well  differentiated  from 
the  others.  The  chapters  on  "  The  Social  Instinct,"  "  Morality,'* 
"  Women,"  and  "  Democracy,"  seem  to  us  the  most  valuable  and 
distinctive.  The  former  chapter  is  the  true  jt>tdc6  de  resistance  of 
the  volume.  Noting  the  contrast,  unexampled  elsewhere,  be- 
tween the  achievements,  manners  and  life  of  France  in  the 
centuries  before  Louis  XIV.  and  those  of  to-day,  "  the  contrast 
between  her  actual  self  and  her  monuments,"  Mr.  Brownell  finds 
that  this  contrast  is  explained  by  the  constant  presence  and 
power  of  one  characteristic  French  trait, — what  he  well  calls  "the 
social  instinct."  "  French  history,"  he  observes,  "  is  the  history 
of  this  instinct."  He  finds  a  close  spiritual  identity  between  the 
successive  periods  of  French  history  which  bear  so  great  apparent 
dissimilarities.  Quoting  Gambetta's  remark :  "  There  are  no 
questions  but  social  questions ;"  he  concludes,  "  The  apothegm 
formulates  the  spiritual  instinct  of  France  since  the  days  of  her 
national  beginnings.  It  formulates  also.  I  think,  the  instinct  of 
the  future.  That  is  why  France  is  so  inexhaustibly  interesting, 
because  in  one  way  or  another  she,  far  more  than  any  other  nation^ 
has  represented  the  aspirations  of  civilization,  because  she  has 
always  sought  development  in  common,  and  because  in  this 
respect  the  ideal  she  has  always  followed  is  the  ideal  of  the 
future."  Such  observations  are  fundamental,  and  if  correct,  are 
an  explanation  which  explains. 

The  average  American,  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding 
French  character  and  manners  through  the  media  of  ordinary 
reporters,  will  find  much  in  Mr.  Erownell's  chapters  on  "  Moral- 
ity "  and  "  Women "  to  give  him  pause  and  to  teach  him  that 
swift  or  sweeping  judgments  on  such  questions  are  not  wise. 
"  Morality,"  says  our  author,  '^  is  indeed  a  fundamental  matter^ 
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and  French  morality  differs  fandamentally  from  our  own.  But 
this  is  only  the  more  reason  for  replacing  censoriousness  by 
candour  in  any  consideration  of  it.  And  the  first  admission 
which  candour  compels  us  to  make  is  the  unfairness  of  estimating 
the  French  moral  fibre  by  wJuxt  ours  tootdd  be  if  &ubfeeted  to  the 
same  standards  and  influenced  by  the  same  circumstances^*^ 

Upon  these  topics,  as  well  as  upon  the  questions  of  the  com- 
parative morality  of  the  French  and  especially  of  French  women, 
Mr.  Brownell's  views  are,  in  our  judgment,  acute  and  just ;  and 
they  are  certainly  deserving  of  consideration  by  all  who  would 
think  well  and  justly  of  the  French  people. 

The  longest,  if  not  the  most  important,  chapter,  is  entitled 
**  Democracy,"  and  is  a  most  keen  and  vigorous  explanation  and 
defence  of  present  French  political  thought  and  ideas — defence 
perhaps  against  current  misconceptions  rather  than  of  their 
soundness  or  value.  The  author  points  out  ideality  as  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  French  democracy.  "Democracy 
is  a  creed,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  French — a  positive  cult  rather 
than  a  working  principle,  a  standard,  general  test  of  particular 
measures."  .  .  .  Our  democracy  is  a  working  hypothesis,  estab- 
lishing the  lines  through  which  national  and  individual  character 
may  work  out  their  salvation.  French  democracy  is  a  positive 
and  highly  differentiated  system,  designed  for  direct  and  active 
agency  in  the  securing  of  social  well-being  and  political  prog- 
ress," 

Mr.  Brownell's  view  of  recent  phases  of  French  domestic 
politics,  seems  to  be  well  expressed  in  M.  Floquet's  remark, 
which  he  quotes :  "  The  internal  quarrels  which  seem  so  pro- 
foundly to  disturb  and  distract  us  are  not,  as  Europe  may 
assume,  the  result  of  an  anemic  fever,  but  on  the  contrary,  a 
proof  of  superabundant  vitality,  and,  so  to  say,  a  passing  con- 
vulsion of  political  growth."  Differing  or  agreeing,  as  one  may, 
with  Mr.  Brownell  on  this  topic,  one  cannot  fail  to  find  great 
light  and  value  in  his  discussion. 

The  remaining  chapters  are  marked  by  the  same  qualities  of 
close  study  and  observation,  acute  analysis  and  clear  statement. 
The  book  is  not  in  any  sense  a  plea  for  France  or  French  thought 
or  French  manners ;  it  is  a  sober  effort  to  report  these  things 
truly — an  effort  which  no  one  who  would  know  this  fascinating 
and  noble  country  and  people  and  judge  them  impartially  can 
afford  to  overlook.  D  h.  Chamberlain. 
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The  Economic  Intkrpbbtation  op  Histoby.* — This  substan- 
tial Yolnme  of  over  ^ve  hundred  pages  is  the  first  fruits  of  Prof. 
Rogers's  occupation  of  the  Chair  of  Political  Economy  at  Oxf  ord, 
where  he  succeeded  the  late  Bonamy  Price.  The  title  chosen  for 
these  lectures  is  somewhat  misleading,  for  it  betokens  a  more 
analytical  and  systematic  treatise  than  we  haye.  The  contents  of 
the  volume  may  be  best  described  as  economic  illustrations  of 
history,  or  historical  events  and  conditions  in  the  light  of  the 
economic  phenomena  of  the  time.  The  style  is  discursive  and 
anecdotal  and  not  rarely  somewhat  bumptious  in  tone.  One  or 
two  examples  of  the  latter  characteristic  may  be  given  :  ''  I  have 
always  regretted  that  in  this  place  the  authorized  instructor  in 
ecclesiastical  history  rarely  travels  beyond  the  first  four  centuries 
of  our  era,  and  as  far  as  I  can  learn  rarely  gives  a  satisfactory 
exposition  of  what  occurred  in  that  time."  "  The  political  econo- 
mist of  the  later  school  has  thoroughly  carried  out  in  his  own 
person  the  economical  law  which  he  sees  to  be  at  the  bottom  of 
all  industrial  progress,  that  of  obtaining  the  largest  possible 
result  at  the  least  cost  of  labor.  He  has,  therefore,  rarely  been 
«t  the  pains  of  verifying  his  conclusions  by  the  evidence  of  facts." 
The  kind  of  light  Prof.  Rogers  throws  upon  political  movements 
may  be  shown  by  one  or  two  examples.  We  are  told  that  the 
^  Independents  were  the  principal  founders  of  the  Bank  of  Eng^ 
^Bnd ;"  that  **  in  European  history,  discontent  with  existing 
religious  institutions,  and  the  acceptance  of  heresy  on  speculative 
topics^  have  always  been  characteristic  of  manufacturing  regions." 
Examples  are  given  and  later  we  are  told  that  in  Norfolk  for  a 
long  time  **  a  weaver  was  the  familiar  synonym  for  a  heretic." 
Prof.  Rogers'  vivacity  of  style  and  his  realistic  treatment  are 
well  exhibited  in  the  following  :  "  The  practice  of  buccaneering 
(for  a  time  the  polite  equivalent  of  piracy),  especially  among  the 
Spanish  possessions  in  the  New  World,  was  long  a  favorite  field 
of  energy.  Paterson,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, is  sometimes  said  to  have  been  a  missionary  in  the  Antilles, 
sometimes  described  as  a  pirate,  and  it  has  been  suggested  he 
was  probably  both  by  turns.  Long  after  Paterson,  an  English 
clergyman,  who  rose  to  be  Archbishop  of  York,  is  said  to  have 

*  The  Economic  Interpretation  of  History.  (Lectures  delivered  in  Woroeater 
College  Hall,  Oxford,  188*7-8.)  By  Jambs  E.  Thorold  Bo&ebs,  professor  of 
Politica]  Boonomy  in  the  UniTersity  of  Oxford,  etc  New  York:  G.  P.  Pntnam's 
Bom. 
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pursued  the  lacrative  and  invigorating  calling  of  a  baooaneer  in 
his  earlier  days.  So  it  was  said  of  Archbishop  Blackburn  in  his 
life  time,  and  I  never  heard  that  this  dignified  prelate  resented, 
much  less  the  refuted,  the  charge  against  him."  In  a  few  cases 
Prof.  Rogers'  memory  has  played  him  false,  as  where  he  says 
''  the  Bull  of  Borgia,  under  which  all  the  world  to  the  west  of  the 
Atlantic  was  bestowed  upon  Spain,  all  the  east  on  Portugal." 
The  real  grants  of  the  Bull  could  have  been  accurately  stated  in 
as  few  words.  On  page  294  the  Morrill  tariff  is  spoken  of  as 
carried  through  Congress  '^  as  the  price,  it  may  be  feared,  of  that 
gentleman's  allegiance,"  and  on  page  384,  '<  the  protectionist  tariff 
of  Mr.  Morrill  was  in  great  part,  as  I  have  heard  alleged  by 
eminent  American  statesmen,  as  the  price  paid  for  the  allegiance 
of  the  manufacturing  East.  I  have  been  told  this  so  unanimously 
and  so  uniformly  that  I  cannot  doubt  it !"  One  may  be  sure  that 
Prof.  Rogers  was  never  told  any  such  thing  by  any  *'  eminent 
American  statesman."  The  sentence  is  a  confused  recollection 
of  some  statement  to  the  effect  that  a  protection  plank  was 
adopted  for  the  Republican  platform  in  1 860  to  secure  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  Republican  party.  The  first  sentence  (p.  204)  baf* 
fles  explanation.  There  are  more  misprints  than  there  should  be: 
On  page  10  we  find  Nurenberg  and  Burges  (Bruges),  on  page  48 
Straduarius  for  Stradivarius,  page  40  Gusto  for  Gustos,  on  page 
52  two  '^ofs"  are  omitted  and  on  page  xii.  line  fourth  from  bot- 
tom a  "  not."  Prof.  Rogers'  unrivalled  knowledge  of  Mediseval 
English  life  has  enabled  him  to  strew  his  pages  with  a  great 
variety  of  interesting  and  more  or  less  recondite  facts  of  impor- 
tance alike  to  the  economist  and  the  historical  student.  Thb 
volume  with  his  "  Six  Genturies  of  Work  and  Wages,"  present 
in  a  convenient  and  interesting  form  the  cream  of  the  results  of 
his  vast  researches  recorded  in  his  '^ Agriculture  and  Prices." 

Edwabd  G.  Bourne. 

Gbebn's  Hebrew  Gbaicmab.* — For  many  years  the  Hebrew 
Grammar  of  Professor  Green  has  justly  been  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable  helps  for  students  entering  upon  the  study  of 
the  original  language  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  now  appears  in 
a  new  edition  enlarged  by  nearly  severity  pages,  and  with  a  much 

*  A  Orammar  of  ike  Hebrew  Langwige,  By  William.  Hbkrt  Grben,  Pro- 
fessor in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  New  edition.  New 
York:  John  Wiley  &  Sons.    1889.    8yo,  pp.  418. 
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fuller  and  more  thorough  treatment  of  the  part  relating  to  Syn- 
tax, which  greatly  increases  its  value.  Not  only  to  beginners,  but 
to  those  who  have  gained  some  familiarity  with  Hebrew  and  wish 
to  advance  beyond  a  running  acquaintance  with  the  text  of  the 
Old  Testament,  such  a  scholarly  presentation  of  the  structure  of 
the  language,  and  its  peculiar  features,  on  established  philological 
principles,  will  be  found  to  be  of  unquestionable  service.  No  one 
can  fail  to  recognize  the  carefulness  and  clearness  of  statement 
which  characterize  the  work  throughout. 

To  advanced  scholars,  the  position  of  the  author  on  the  difficult 
question  of  the  Hebrew  tenses  will  be  of  special  interest.  After 
having  been  obliged,  as  a  member  of  the  Old  Testament  Revision 
Committee,  to  struggle  with  all  the  phenomena  which  present 
themselves  in  biblical  Hebrew,  he  finds  himself  unable  to  accept 
the  theory  now  generally  held,  that  the  essential  ideas  connected 
with  the  tenses  are  those  of  completion  or  non-completion  as  con- 
nected with  an  action,  and  still  prefers  the  old  terms,  perfect  and 
future.  The  reasons  he  presents  are  certainly  worthy  of  consid- 
eration, and  the  prominence  he  gives  to  the  subjective  or  '^  ideal 
position  taken  in  thought  by  the  speaker  as  determining  the  text" 
would  certainly  accord  with  many  of  the  phenomena.  Still  the 
question  remains  :  on  what  fundamental  principle  were  the  tenses 
of  the  Hebrew  verb  constructed?  Were  they  originally  and 
essentially  designations  of  time,  and  is  this  the  key  to  their  inter- 
pretation? On  this  point,  on  which  the  whole  controversy 
hinges,  it  is  only  fair  that  the  author  should  be  allowed  to  state 
his  own  position.  '*  It  is,"  he  says,  "  very  improbable  a  priori 
that  a  language  should  have  no  method  of  denoting  time  except 
the  indirect  one  which  this  new  theory  [of  the  completed,  or  non- 
completed,  as  explaining  the  use  of  the  tenses]  supposes,  and  no 
forms  which  in  their  original  and  native  import  are  intended  for 
its  expression.  The  time  of  an  action  is  and  must  always  have 
been  regarded  as  so  important  a  part  of  what  is  to  be  stated 
about  it,  that  the  strong  antecedent  presumption  is  that  some 
direct  provision  must  have  been  made  for  its  notation."  This  is 
certainly  plausible  and  at  first  view  unanswerable ;  but  its  whole 
force  lies  in  the  quiet  assumption  that  what  we  are  familiar  with 
in  Oreek  and  Latin,  and  the  Indo-European  languages  generally, 
in  the  construction  of  the  tenses  as  indicating  time,  must  somehow 
be  taken  as  expressing  the  primitive  idea.  Can  this  be  safely 
assumed  ?    Without  taking  any  dogmatic  position  in  regard  to 
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the  origin  of  langaage,  there  are  some  facts  directly  opposed  to 
it.  The  first  is  that  verbs  represent  in  their  primary  sense  activity, 
and  as  such  simply  picture  an  action  and  do  nothing  more.  The 
question  of  time  is  an  after-thought,  to  be  inferred  when  neces- 
sary from  the  connection  or  from  adverbs  or  other  particles  or 
qualifying  clauses.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  the  sign  language 
of  deaf-mutes  is  constructed,  which  consists  of  simple  pictures  of 
actions  and  things,  and  when  necessary  only,  indicates  the  past  or 
the  future,  as  something  lying  back  or  extending  forward. 

In  the  next  place,  among  spoken  languages,  the  Chinese  not 
only  for  the  most  part  dispenses  with  all  indications  of  time  in  the 
verb,  but  when  obliged  to  indicate  it,  resorts  to  the  very  concep- 
tion of  completion,  or  non-completion,  which  accords  with  the  most 
generally  accepted  theory  of  the  Hebrew  verb.  The  testimony  of 
Gabelentz  {Chineisehe  OrammcUik,  1880,  p.  378)  on  this  point  is 
clear  and  distinct.  "  The  Chinese,"  he  says,  ^'  has  no  special 
forms  for  the  tenses  of  the  verb.  The  limitations  of  time  are 
ordinarily  understood  simply  from  the  circumstances  and  connec- 
tion. In  narratives  and  descriptions  of  the  past  and  the  present 
and  predictions  of  the  future,  there  is  no  need,  as  a  rule,  of  desig- 
nating the  tense  of  the  verb,  because  it  is  indicated  by  the  par- 
ticular time  mentioned,  or  the  persons  or  things  spoken  of.  But 
when  a  preterite  or  future  in  our  sense  is  to  be  expressed,  the 
Chinese  employs  modal  forms ;  the  past  is  represented  as  ended, 
broken  ofi,  etc.,  the  future  as  designed,  in  progress,  necessary,  and 
the  like."  The  alleged  a  priori  presumption,  therefore,  of  an 
original  time-idea  as  represented  by  the  Hebrew  tenses  must  be 
regarded  as  doubtful,  while  the  further  considerations  adduced 
by  Professor  Green  in  favor  of  his  position  are  not  conclusive  and 
certainly  admit  of  a  decision  different  from  his  own.  It  is  possible 
that  better  terms  than  "  perfect "  and  "  imperfect "  might  be  found 
to  express  the  fundamental  ideas  of  completion  and  non-comple- 
tion, but  the  author  candidly  admits  that  '*  these  names  properly 
defined  and  understood  correspond  in  a  striking  manner  with  cer- 
tain marked  uses  of  these  tenses  and  their  employment  has  much 
to  recommend  it." 

Gbobgb  E.  Day. 
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I.  8CHOOL8.*-DATES.-PLACE8. 

1.  incw  KNGLAHV  SCHOOL,  May  81-^une  11 Yale  Dlylnlty  School,  New  Haven,  Oonn. 

2.  pmLiDBLPHU  SCHOOL,  June  IS^July  8. . . .  ProteBt.  Epls.  Dly.  School,  West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

3.  FIRST  GBlFTAUqiJA  SCHOOL,  July  6-86 Chautauqua,  N.  T. 

4.  SB0O»  CHIVTAVQUA  SCHOOL,  July  86-Auff .  15 Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 

5.  CflMAOO  SCHOOL,  Aug,  16-8ept.  4 Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  BrauBton  (near  Ohioago),  HI. 

II.  COURSES   OF   INSTRUCTION. 

Bemmft  1.  Bach  School  will  continue  three  weeks:  this  makes  it  possible  to  avoid  overlap- 
pins:  it  also  enables  men  who  so  desire  to  attend  two  or  even  more  schools. 

Bewarfc  2.  The  Principal  will  be  in  attendance  at  each  of  the  five  schools,  ffeom  the  first 
hour  to  the  last.  ^ 

tL   Hebrew  Gowrses :   These' will  be  practicaUy  the  same  in  all  the  schools. 

1)  For  BflffMfMrs,  (a)  Mastery  of  Qen.  I.-III.,  (b)  gram,  principles,  (c)  memorizing  of 

words  and  critical  analysis  of  text.    Three  hours  a  day. 

9  For  Beofetoen,  (a)  Mastery  of  Oen.  HI.- VIII.,  (b)  review  «f  elementary  prin^les 

and  more  advanced  gram,  work,  (c)  memorizlns  of  words  and  sight-reading.    Three 

houreaday. 

8)  F&r'ProirtMtve  Class,  (a)  Critical  translation  of  Judges  or  1  Samuel,  with  study  of 

aooents,  forms  and  constructions;  (b)  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  language, 

especially  the  vowel-system ;  (o)  sight-reading  (with  memorizing  of  words)  in  Bzodus, 

Deuteronomy,  Kings.  

4>  For  Advanced  OfoM,  (a)  Critical  Study  of  d)  Isaiah  ZL.-LXVI.  (at  New  England 
School),  (2)  the  Book  of  Job  (at  Philadelphia),  (8)  Joel,  Amos  and  Hosea  Ost  Chautauqua 
School),  (4)  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi  (2d  Chautauqua  School).  (5)  Isaiah  XL.-LXvI. 
(at  Chicago);  (b)  the  study  of  syntax;  (c)  sight-reading  in  Jeremiah  and  selected  Psalms. 
II.  CocBAte  Courses:  (a)  Assyrian  for  beginners;  (b)  Assyrian  for  advanced  students;  (o) 
Arabic  for  beginners;  (d)  Arabic  for  advanced  students;  (e)  Aramaic;  (f)  Syriac;  (g) 
Bthiopio;  but  no  class  in  a  cognate  language  will  be  organized  in  any  School,  unless 
/our  applications  for  such  class  be  received  by  the  Principal  thirty  days  before  the 
opening  of  the  particular  school  for  which  application  is  made. 

III.   INSTRUCTORS. 
Arrangements  have  thus  far  been  completed  with  the  following  gentlemen: 
CHA8.  BuFUS  Bbown,  Ph.  D.,  Newton  Centre,      Chas.  Hobswkll,  Bvanston,  111. 

Masa.  MouRis  K.  Jastrow,  Jr..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

S.  BinuTHAH,  D.  D.,  Hamilton.  N.  Y.  John  G.  Lansing,  D.  D.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Gso.  8.  BURROUOHS,  Ph.  D.,  Amherst,  Mass.         WAiiLACs  W.  Lovbjot,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
A.  S.  GARBntR,  M.  A.,  Chicago,  III.  D.  A.  McCuknahan,  D.  D.,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

C.  E.  CRANDAiiZ.,  M.  A.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  Frank  K.  Sandbrb,  M.  A.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Bdward  L.  Curtis,  Ph.  D.,  Chicago,  111.  Barnard  C.  TAviiOR,  M.  A.,  Chester,  Pa. 

Geo.  S.  GoODtSPsao,  M.  A.,  New  Haven,  Conn.      M.  S.  Terrt,  D.  D.,  Bvanston,  111. 
RiCHAHD  J.  GOTTHKiii.  PH.  J>.,  Now  York  City.      Rkvrrb  F.  Wbidnkr,  D.  D.,  Bock  Island,  lU. 
Wm.  B.  Harprr,  Ph.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

IV.    EXPENSES. 

Board  and  room  may  be  had  at  the  various  schools  at  prlccB  ranging  from  98.50  per  week 
upwards.  FuU  details  concerning  cost  of  boarding  at  each  school  will  be  given  in  the  descrip- 
tlTc  pamphlet.   The  tuition  fee  will  be  eight  dollars. 

V.    IN    GENERAL. 

(1)  Bach  school  will  begin  at  9  A.  M.  of  the  day  appointed;  attendance  upon  the  work  of  the 
flret  hour  is  eaaential. 

(2)  A  detailed  statement  of  the  classes,  instruction,  expenses,  etc.,  in  each  school  will  be  pub- 
lished April  10^  and  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Principal  of  Schools, 

WILLIAM  R.  HARPER, 
New  Hayen,  Conn. 

*  Final  arrangements  have  not,  in  the  case  of  every  item,  been  made.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
poaaiblli^  that  some  slight  changes  may  be  made  from  the  details  here  announced. 
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Prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  Prof.  E.  N.  Horsfobd. 
ESPECIALLY  lEOOmiEllDED  FOl 

Dyspepsia,  Nervousness,    Exhaustion, 
Headache,  Tired  Brain, 

And  all  DiseaseB  arising  from  Indigestion  and  Nerve  Exhaustion. 


This  is  not  a  compounded  "  patent  medicine,"  but  a  prepara- 
tion of  phosphates  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  required  by 
the  system. 

It  aids  digestion  without  injury,  and  is  a  beneficial  food  and 
tonic  for  the  brain  and  nerves. 

*It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only,  and 
agrees  with  such  stimulants  as  are  necessaiy  to  take. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Hill,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  says  :  « An  exceUent 
remedy  for  atonic  dyspepsia,  nervous  aiid  general  debility,  or 
any  low  state  of  the  system." 

Dr.  D.  A.  Stewart,  Winona,  Minn.,  says :  "  Entire  satisfac- 
tion in  cases  of  perverted  digestion,  loss  of  nerve-power,  mal- 
nutrition and  kindred  ailments." 

Dr.  G.  H.  Leach,  Cairo,  111.,  says :  "  Of  great  power  in  dys- 
pepsia, and  nervous  prostration." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  free. 

fiUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  ProYidence,  R.  I. 


Beware  of  Substitutes  and  Imitations. 

Be  nre  the  word  "  Borsford's  "  Is  printed  en  the  Uhel.    AU  ethers 
are  spirleu.    Neter  sold  la  balk. 


Pnblidied  Konthly.   Price  $3.00  Single  No.  30  cents. 
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AND 


YALE  REVIEW. 


KUIXIUS  ADDICTU8  IVMSX  IS  TSRBA  VAOIiSTRI. 


SEPTEMBEE,    1889. 


Art.  L  a  Study  in  Heredity :  The  Pomeroys  in  America. 

WiUiam  W,  Bodman, 
n.  A  so-called  Pessimist  of  the  Old  Drama  :  John  Webster. 

Tompkins  McLattghlin. 
ni.  Martin  Schongauer  of  Colmair.  Conway  MacMUlan, 

TV,  Leasing  and  the  German  Drama.  WiUiam  Lyon  Phelps, 

V.  The  Effect  of  Color-Law  on  our  Homes— Outside. 

F.  Wayland  FelUmes, 

VI.  The  Appeal  to  the  Pagan.  Mason  A,  Green, 

Vn.  Puritan  Genealogies.  William  L,  Kingsley, 

Current  Literature. 

Portfolio  Papers.    By  Philip    Gilbert   Hamerton.— >Sigurd   Slembe.    By 
Bjomstjeme  Bjomson.— The  Art  Amateur.— Magazine  of  Art. 


/Q  NEW  HAVEN: 
WILLIAM   L.   kingsley,  PROPRIETOR. 


Tattle,  Morebouae  and  Taylor,  Printers,  971  State  Street. 


EEMINGrTOlSr 

STANDARD  TYPE-WRITER. 


Without  ex- 
ception  the 
most  rapid 
and  moet  dur- 
able Writing 
Machinb  in 
the  world. 
Sold  under 
a  n  absolute 
guarantee. 


If  not  per- 
fectly satis- 
factory, the 
machine  may 
be  returned 
within  thirty 
days  and  the 
money  paid 
will  be  refun- 
ded. 


JOSEPH  E.  PLATT,  Geueral  Dealer  for  Conn. 

Insurance  Building,  Room  42,  Chapel  Street, 

•   NEW  HAVEN,   CONN. 
Take  Elevator  at  Side  Entrance. 


Type- Writer  Supplies,  Ribbons. 


Price  of  the  New  Englander  &  Tale  Review  fbr  1889 

$3.00.    Single  Nos.  80  ots.    For  1890,  $4.00. 

Single  Nos.  35  ots. 

''  One  looks  into  the  NEW  JENGLAXnJSB  every  month  with  the  eertaintif 
that  he  may  find  one  or  two  Artielea  that  no  man  eonversant  with  the  move~ 
n^ente  of  present  thought  eon  afford  to  overlook,— Boston  Herald,  I>ee,  1888, 

iW  i&LAMR  Ai  mi  RIIW. 

The  New  Englander  and  Yale  Review  is  a  Monthly  Review, 
established  in  1843,  in  New  Flaven,  Conn.,  devoted  to  the  discus- 
sion of  all  the  questions  of  the  day,  in  every  department  of 
Theology,  Literature,  and  Politics.  In  each  number  there  are 
notices  of  new  publications. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a  few  friends  of  the  New  Englander 
AND  Yale  Review,  the  Monthly  for  1889,  or  1890,  can  be  sent 
to  Home  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  and  to  students  in  Theologi- 
cal Seminaries,  on  earlj/  application,  for  $2.12. 

Address,  inclosing  money  in  a  postal  order, 

WILLIAM  L.  KINGSLEY,  New  Hayen,  Conn. 
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▲ND 


TALE     REVIEW. 

No.  CCXXXIV. 


SEPTEMBEE,     1889. 


Arhcle  I.— a  study  in  HEREDITY:  THE  POMEROYS 
m  AMERICA. 

Fob  our  special  purpose,  the  first  item  of  American  history 
is  the  landing  of  Eltweed  Pomeroy  at  Dorchester,  now  a  part 
of  Boston.  It  is  understood  that  he  came  from  England,  one 
of  a  party  of  Puritans,  in  the  ship  John  and  Mary,  landing 
IB  March,  1680.  He  was  by  trade  a  blacksmith,  as  were  his 
flons  and  grandsons,  with  few  exceptions,  and  for  several 
generations.  Some  reports  have  it  that  Eltweed  was  accom- 
panied by  a  brother  Eldad.  Later  conclnsions  are  that  Eldad 
was  son  of  Eltweed,  and  bom  perhaps  in  Dorchester.  Eltweed 
remained  for  several  years  in  Dorchester,  taking  a  prominent 
part  in  organizing  the  first  or  provisional  government,  and  was 
a  man  of  some  means,  and  of  good  standing.  In  1637,  he 
removed  for  permanent  settlement  to  Windsor,  Oonnecticnt, 
going,  it  is  supposed,  by  that  terrible  journey  through  the 
wilderness. 

vou  XV.  11 
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Here,  we  at  once  desire  to  know  something  of  the  previous 
history  of  this  Pomeroj  progenitor.  But  we  must  confess  that 
there  is  nothing  to  be  told.  At  an  early  period  the  family 
had  been  conspicuous  in  England.  Balph  de  Pomerai  came 
over  from  Normandy  with  William  the  Conqueror,  took  an 
active  part  in  the  conquest,  and  was  ennobled  for  his  services. 
Some  of  his  descendants  were  for  generations  among  the  titled 
nobility,  and  one  such  branch  still  survives  in  Ireland.  If  any 
record  has  ever  been  compiled  of  the  other  Pomeroy  families 
in  England,  no  knowledge  of  it  has  come  to  the  writer. 

We  do  not  know  what  part  of  England  was  Eltweed's  home. 
Doubtless  well  directed  explorations  would  clear  up  the  mys- 
tery, but  those  heretofore  made  have  been  unsuccessful.  Ex- 
cept a  few  names,  we  have  no  details  of  the  immediate  ances- 
tors previous  to  the  emigration.  We  not  only  do  not  know 
their  residence,  but  we  do  not  know  their  occupation  (unless  we 
may  infer  it  from  that  of  Eltweed),  nor  do  we  know  anything 
of  their  social  position,  or  public,  or  private  relations.  What 
were  the  forces,  the  processes,  the  struggles,  the  discipline  that 
bridged  the  interval  between  the  aristocratic  British  history, 
and  the  hardy  Puritan  mechanic,  a  leader  on  his  landing  at 
Dorchester,  and  transmitting  an  unusual  vital  force  for  several 
generations — ^these  are  matters  of  transcendent  interest. 

The  Pomeroy  character  as  brought  to  America  was  eminently 
that  of  the  English  Puritans  with  some  noticeable  peculiarities 
in  degree  and  intensity.  It  has  been  said  of  the  family  "  they 
were  men  of  liberal  and  independent  minds  determined  to  pre- 
serve their  civil  and  religious  freedom."  Even  among  their 
Puritan  associates  they  were  especially  stable,  earnest,  and  up- 
right men.  The  resulting  individuality  was  unusual  and  hence 
is  the  more  instructive  in  the  study  of  Heredity.  It  must  have 
depended  on  definite  moulding  influences  carried  on  and  trans- 
mitted through  many  generations.  Enquiring  as  to  these 
forces  we  offer  some  suggestions,  as  topics  worthy  of  extended 
research. 

There  are  two  Pomeroy  peculiarities  which  have  been  long 
recognized.  Adding  a  third,  the  attempt  will  now  be  made  to 
present  a  connected  view  of  them  drawn  from  personal  obser- 
vation and  the  study  of  the  family  history.     Our  deductions 
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are  submitted  under  three  catch-words :  first,  oMUty;  second, 
force;  third,  syTnpathy.  Were  we  examining  a  steamer  we 
might  notice :  (1)  its  dimensions,  (2)  its  engines,  (3)  its  equip- 
ment. Or  if  it  were  a  projectile,  we  distinguish  its  weight,  its 
velocity,  and  its  direction;  and  thus  a  three-fold  division  is 
used  to  elucidate  our  conception  of  the  Pomeroy  character. 
We  propose  to  show  what  are  its  elements,  and  hope  to  obtain 
glimpses  pf  how  these  have  been  sometimes  modified  by  mar- 
riage with  other  families. 

The  most  obvious  or  at  least  the  most  generally  recognized 
Pomeroy  trait  is  execute  ability — ^the  power  of  doing  things. 
This  in  the  most  definite  form  would  seem  to  be  physical  or 
mechanical  ability.  It  may  include  the  performance  of  any- 
thing requiring  strength,  skill,  or  dexterity.  By  further  ex- 
tension the  term  becomes  much  more  comprehensive  and  less 
definite.  Primarily  it  is  not  a  logical  quality.  It  may  not 
include  the  power  to  reason  and  explain  the  matter.  It  is  not 
didactic.  Neither  is  it  imaginative.  It  pertains  to  the  con- 
crete rather  than  the  abstract.  The  typical  Pomeroy  does  not 
make  a  good  teacher.  An  influence  received  from  some  other 
quarter,  as  for  instance,  the  blood  of  a  Strong,  a  Sheldon,  or  a 
Dwight  has  proved  itself  however  most  effective  in  that  direc- 
tion. One  reason  that  they  do  not  make  teachers  is  that  they 
see  through  a  process  too  quickly.  They  lose  sight  of  the  inter- 
mediate steps,  and  cannot  explain  them  to  another.  Many  a 
Pomeroy  woman  finds  it  easier  to  do  something  in  her  kitchen 
than  to  explain  the  process  to  her  servant.  She  may  show  how 
a  thing  is  done,  but  she  cannot  state  the  process  in  words. 

The  peculiar  faculty  of  the  Pomeroys  is  not  the  result  of 
training  and  hardly  of  perceptible  voluntary  effort  in  the 
individual.  Their  powers  are  due  to  an  inherited  capacity 
from  ancestry  more  or  less  remote,  developed  for  generations 
under  some  unconscious  cerebration.  This  is  as  inexplicable 
as  the  mathematical  or  the  memorizing  powers  which  some- 
times astonish  the  world,  coming  without  study  and  exerted 
without  apparent  effort.  Doubtless  there  is  included  a  power 
of  concentration  which  others  cannot  realize.  Benjamin 
Pomeroy  of  the  sixth  generation  was  a  lawyer  of  many  years' 
practice.     He  had  the  confidence   of  the  community  in  his 
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judgment  and  held  important  offices  of  trust  and  responsibiUty. 
But  he  was  conscious  of  powers  for  which  his  law  practice 
gave  him  no  scope.  He  had  a  taste  for  mechanical  execution, 
and  as  a  pastime  between  his  professional  duties  undertook  the 
construction  of  difficult  public  works — the  more  difficult  the 
better  he  liked  them.  The  chief  of  the  United  States  Topo- 
graphical Engineers  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Fomeroy  and  re- 
peatedly consulted  him  in  emergencies  wherein  his  extraordinary 
capacity  was  made  useful  to  the  government.  By  him  were 
constructed  on  the  Atlantic  coast  beacons  and  vcoious  struc- 
tures, in  circumstances  that  had  baffled  previous  attempts. 

The  history  of  the  Fomeroy  family  furnishes  many  examples 
of  special  capacity  beyond  the  ordinary  results  of  education. 
How  far  back  might  be  found  the  origin  of  this  inherited  ability 
is  beyond  conjecture.  Certain  it  is  that  Eltweed  Fomeroy  and 
his  immediate  descendants  had  these  characteristics.  They 
were  nominally  blacksmiths,  but  in  an  age  before  machinery 
had  taken  the  place  of  handicraft,  this  meant  more  than  now. 
In  the  settlement  of  new  towns  in  Massachusetts  and  Connec- 
ticut the  Fomeroys  were  welcomed  artisans.  Large  grants  of 
land  were  awarded  to  them  to  induce  them  to  settle  and  carry 
on  their  business.  They  were  the  gunsmiths  in  their  several 
locations.  In  the  French  and  Indian  wars  the  Fomeroy  guns 
were  in  great  demand.  In  that  of  the  Bevolution  they 
were  indispensable.  Long  before  the  United  States  had  a 
national  armory,  the  private  armories  of  the  Fomeroys  were 
famous.  We  are  told  that  the  anvil  of  Eltweed  Fomeroy  was 
drawn  on  a  hand-sled  from  Windsor  to  Northampton.  That 
anvil  is  still  preserved  as  a  treasured  relic  by  some  of  his  Pitts- 
field  descendants  in  the  family  of  Lemuel  Fomeroy. 

It  is  noticeable  that  if  the  Fomeroys  realized  the  importance 
of  their  work  they  seem  to  have  lacked  the  power,  or  the  time, 
to  embody  their  conceptions  in  words.  Working  as  the  first 
gunsmiths  in  the  country  at  a  period  when  the  wild  beast  and 
the  savage  made  the  gun  a  necessity,  they  left  no  records  of 
their  thoughts  and  feelings.  There  was  no  historian  among 
them  even  by  marriage  until  Greorge  Bancroft  married  Sarah 
Hopkins  Dwight,  grand-daughter  of  Mary  Fomeroy  of  the 
fifth  generation.    Under  hard  work  for  successive  generations 
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there  had  been  secured  and  transmitted  a  physical  basis — a 
capacity  for  execution.  It  was  necessary  to  graft  this  with 
other  stock  to  obtain  the  variety  of  gifts  needed  in  our  day  in 
the  public  service.  And  thus  in  various  channels  the  Pomeroy 
executive  ability  may  furnish  the  power  that  was  originally 
developed  in  their  workshops.  The  fact  that  the  descendcmts 
of  Eltweed  have  so  conspicuously  maintained  this  power  be- 
yond the  average  of  their  Puritan  contemporaries  can  only  be 
accoxmted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  cmcestors  of  Eltweed 
for  many  generations  had  been  passing  through  some  training 
whei-eby  tie  power  of  action  had  been  developing  and  the 
speculative  powers  had  been  comparatively  dormant. 

A  second  trait  which  characterizes  the  Pomeroys  is  desig- 
nated as  force  of  character.  In  seeking  to  comprehend  more 
definitely  what  this  means  as  applied  to  the  family,  we  think 
it  will  be  found  to  be  a  naturally  strong  will  power,  and  this 
in  turn  depending,  presumbly,  on  unusual  firmness  (or  other 
quality)  of  some  part  of  the  brain  too  recondite  for  our  study. 
This  special  force  or  trait  of  character  includes  unusual  persist- 
ence, in  whatever  is  to  be  done.  It  may  at  times  approach 
stubbornness.  A  friend  of  the  pioneer  manufacturer  of  Pitts- 
field  said  of  him :  "  There  would  at  times  be  no  living  with 
Mr.  Lemuel  Pomeroy  if  he  were  not  always  right."  The 
Pomeroy  may  spend  years  to  gain  a  point  in  which  principle 
is  involved.  One  of  them  speaking  of  his  kinsman  said :  "  He 
will  spend  five  dollars  to  circumvent  a  man  who  would  cheat 
him  out  of  five  cents."  The  Pomeroy  will  have  his  own  way 
if  possible.  If  he  is  flexible,  it  must  be  that  he  draws  his 
blood  largely  from  a  different  source. 

This  strong  will  power  is  very  inspiring  and  sustaining  under 
difficulties.  Of  all  men  the  Pomeroy  has  the  courage  of  his 
convictions.  For  the  most  part  they  have  been  leading  men  in 
the  towns  where  they  have  resided,  independent  in  opinion, 
frequently  on  the  side  least  popular  in  politics  and  in  other 
matters  under  discussion.  They  have  not  been  dreamers,  or 
poets,  or  orators,  or  reporters,  though  under  other  names  their 
blood  may  presumably  have  given  motive  power  in  such  cases. 

The  two  traits  of  character  thus  considered  may  depend  on  a 
single  cause  or  principle — the  seeing  thdngs  dejmitely — in  the 
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concrete.  They  are  notably  masculine  traits,  being  more  com- 
mon and  conspicuous  in  men  though  by  no  means  lacking  in 
Pomeroy  women.  To  what  extent  they  are  due  to  occupation 
and  how  far  the  original  selection  of  occupation  followed  an 
already  natural  aptitude  are  matters  quite  beyond  us. 

In  this  kinship  there  have  been  many  instances  of  men  show- 
ing these  traits  of  character  in  whatever  circumstances  their 
lives  were  cast.  Some  of  them,  poor  boys,  at  an  early  age  sup- 
porting themselves  and  entering  upon  lines  of  work  wherein 
they  reached  eminence  and  wealth,  manifesting  such  sterling 
qualities  as  to  attain  high  positions  of  honor  and  trust.  Exam- 
ples can  be  merely  enumerated :  Noah  Pomeroy,  of  Meriden, 
Conn.;  Elisha  Minor  Pomeroy,  of  Wallingford;  Charles  S. 
Pomeroy,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  formerly  member  of  Congress 
from  Iowa ;  Samuel  C.  Pomeroy,  formerly  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas ;  Theodore  Medad  Pomeroy,  formerly  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  New  York  State ;  Major  Greorge  Pomeroy, 
of  Utica,  New  York.  This  list  might  be  indefinitely  extended.* 
We  quote  at  more  length  a  notice  of  Col.  Seth  Pomeroy,  of 
Northampton,  Mass.  He  illustrated  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
family  traits.  The  circumstances  of  his  life  were  favorable  for 
their  display,  and  he  had  connections  able  to  appreciate  liis 
qualities  and  to  place  accoimts  of  them  on  record. 

"Seth  Pomeroy,  born  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  20  May,  1706,  died  m 
Peekskill,  N.  T.,  Feb.,  1777.  He  was  an  ingenious  and  skillful  mechanic 
and  followed  the  trade  of  gunsmith.  Early  in  life  he  entered  the  mili- 
tary service  of  the  Colony  and  in  1744  he  held  the  rank  of  Captain.  At 
the  capture  of  Louisburg  in  1745  he  was  a  Major  and  had  charge  of 
more  than  twenty  smiths  who  were  engaged  in  drilling  captured  can- 
non. In  1755  he  was  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  Ephraim  Williams's  regi- 
ment. Oa  the  latter's  death  he  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  force 
that  defeated  the  French  and  Indians  under  Baron  Dieskau,  and  his 
regiment  was  the  one  that  suffered  most  in  gaining  the  victory  of  Lake 
George.  Col.  Pomeroy  was  an  ardent  patriot,  and  in  1774-5  served  as 
delegate  to  the  Provincial  Congress  by  which  he  was  elected  a  general 
officer  in  October,  1774,  and  Brigadier  General  in  1775.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Revolutionary  war  he  presented  himself  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  camp  of  Gen.  Artemas  Ward,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  from  whom  he 

*  It  is  hoped  that  the  study  of  the  family  history  now  in  progress  will 
include  a  large  amount  of  such  material  with  corresponding  genealo- 
gical detail. 
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borrowed  a  horse  on  hearing  the  artillery  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  taking  a 
musket  set  off  at  full  speed  for  Charlestown.  Reaching  the  Neck  and 
finding  it  enfiladed  by  a  heavy  fire  from  the  '  Glasgow '  ship  of  war,  he 
began  to  be  alarmed,  not  for  his  own  safety,  but  for  that  of  General 
Ward's  horse.  Too  honest  to  expose  the  borrowed  steed  to  the  '  pelting 
of  the  pitiless  storm,'  and  too  bold  to  shrink,  he  delivered  the  horse  to  a 
sentry,  shouldered  his  gun  and  marched  on  foot  across  the  Neck.  On 
reaching  the  hill  he  took  a  station  at  the  rail  fence  in  the  hottest  of  the 
battle.  He  was  soon  recognized  by  the  men,  and  his  name  rang  with 
shouts  along  the  line.  A  few  days  later  he  received  the  appointment 
of  senior  Brigadier  General  among  the  eight  that  were  named  by 
Ck>ngress,  but  as  this  action  caused  some  difficulty  in  the  adjustment 
of  rank,  he  declined  it  and  soon  after  retired  to  his  farm.  During  1776 
when  New  Jersey  was  overrun  by  the  British,  he  headed  a  force  of 
militia  from  his  neighborhood  and  marched  to  the  rescue  of  Washington. 
He  reached  the  Hudson  river  but  never  returned."— -4|?pfefon'«  Cyclo- 
pedia of  American  Biography. 

The  third  characteristic  Pomeroy  trait  is  the  capacity  of 
sympathy.  This  is  not  merely  pity  or  commiseration  at  the 
distresses  of  others.  It  is  not  mere  kindness  of  heart,  a  senti- 
mental or  abstract  emotion.  It  is  not  something  acquired  by 
mdimdual  religious  experience,  though  it  may  be  quickened 
and  directed  thereby.  It  is  a  natural  inheritance  inwrought  in 
the  very  being,  various  in  its  manifestations  and  composite  in 
its  structure.  It  is  part  of  the  habit  of  concrete  thinking — the 
giving  the  mind  to  the  reality  of  things.  It  includes  the  feel- 
ing as  others  feel — an  appreciation  of  the  moods  of  others — ^an 
intelligent  apprehension  of  their  thoughts.  The  apostle  must 
have  had  such  a  type  to  draw  from  when  writing  the  repeated 
injunction,  "  be  of  the  same  mind  one  with  another." 

This  power  of  sympathy  has  many  opposites  according  to 
circumstances.  It  is  never  selfish,  nor  suspicious,  nor  intro- 
spective, nor  self-assertive — hardly  self-conscious.  Without 
exaggeration  and  without  gush  it  gives  utterance  to  a  full  heart 
in  the  simplicity  of  truth.  To  the  recipient  of  its  favors  it  is 
restful  beyond  the  power  of  expression.  Other  women  may 
be  or  may  not  be  more  beautiful  or  more  accomplished  or  more 
brilliant,  but  if  they  lack  this  native  genius,  this  instinctive 
and  intuitive  capacity,  they  are  not  of  Pomeroy  blood.  When 
a  Pomeroy  woman  dies  there  are  always  those  to  feel  they  have 
lost  their  best  friend. 
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This  power  of  sympathy  includes  still  more.  It  relates  not 
merely  to  humanity ;  it  allies  one  to  Nature,  and  what  is  that 
but  Ood's  manifestation  of  his  sympathy  with  the  human 
heart? — universal  nature,  all  that  is  lovable  and  suggestive. 
The  Pomeroy  loves  the  dumb  animal,  and  his  love  is  recipro- 
cated. Inanimate  nature — ^the  fields,  the  hiUs,  the  mountain 
brook,  the  sea — ^the  enumeration  finds  no  limit.  We  must  re- 
strict it  to  grasp  the  idea — the  garden  is  an  indispensable  part 
of  the  home  of  the  Pomeroy.  Rightly  is  it  that  his  name — 
Pomme  de  JRai — ^is  identified  with  one  of  God's  fruits — ^the 
fruit  of  the  garden — one  form  of  which  holds  the  first  place  in 
the  world's  history. 

When  considering  the  planting  of  the  Pomeroy  stock  in  New 
England,  I  spoke  of  the  resulting  individuality  as  unusual. 
Surely  the  harmonious  blending,  the  intense  masculine  traits 
with  the  most  comprehensive  feminine,  warrants  the  statement. 
How  it  originated  is  one  of  the  profound,  all-comprehensive 
questions,  of  which  we  can  obtain  only  glimpses.  A  few  sug- 
gestions of  topics  for  study  are  all  that  can  be  offered. 

The  study  of  family  traits  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
hereditary  transmission  of  character  and  aptitudes,  including 
the  complicated  problems  introduced  by  marriage.  Much  has 
been  learned  on  the  subject  of  Heredity.  The  effect  of  occu- 
pations and  other  circumstances  in  moulding  character  is  begin- 
ning to  be  recognized.  Operating  causes  must  extend  over 
several  generations  in  order  to  transmit  a  trait  in  a  marked 
degree,  and  to  all  the  descendants. 

The  results  of  inheritance  are  due  not  to  parents  alone,  but 
to  remoter  ancestors,  and  indefinitely.  If  a  trait,  quality,  or 
aptitude  were  transmitted  from  a  succession  of  ancestors,  and 
not  interfered  with  by  the  introduction  of  conflicting  elements 
it  would  be  fixed  in  the  race.  Sucli,  however,  is  seldom  the 
case,  and  the  tendency  is  rather  towards  constant  and  endless 
variety.  In  the  elective  affinity  that  determines  the  union  of 
the  sexes,  the  principle  that  the  unlike  attracts,  often  dominates. 
An  instance  where  a  characteristic  is  very  manifest,  persistent 
and  widely  diffused,  is  the  more  valuable  for  purposes  of  study, 
as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  causes  or  forces  were  long 
operative,  and  that  important  changes  were  not  introduced  by 
marriage. 
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So  far  as  appears,  the  Pomeroj  characteristics  and  vital 
forces,  in  their  elementary  forms,  were  fully  developed  when 
first  we  meet  the  family.  The  sons  of  Eltweed  possessed  and 
transmitted  the  traits,  and  in  rryodified  forms,  they  can  be 
traced  in  the  lines  of  the  daughters  also.  On  the  whole  the 
transmission  has  been  remarkably  complete  and  comprehensive, 
the  exceptions  being  inconsiderable.  An  apparent  exception 
oocorred  when  by  a  second  marriage  the  blood  of  the  Pome- 
roys  was  allied  to  that  of  the  Strongs,  Medad  Fomeroy  marry- 
ing a  daughter  of  Elder  John  Strong.  A  son  was  bom  and 
here  a  change  appears.  Samuel  Fomeroy  of  the  third  genera- 
tion differed  from  his  brothers  and  his  cousins.  He  was  grad- 
uated in  1705  at  Yale  College,  and  became  a  clergyman — ^the 
first  Fomeroy  of  whom  we  have  knowledge  as  receiving  a 
liberal  education.  In  the  ministry  he  was  useful  and  honored. 
Freaching,  not  working,  was  lus  province.  While  his  brothers 
by  a  previous  marriage  transmitted  the  family  traits  even  now 
traceable  in  their  descendants,  all  that  we  know  of  Samuel 
is,  that  he  was  a  systematic,  learned,  and  eminently  pious  man, 
changing  his  church  relations  from  the  Congregational  and 
becoming  a  Fresbyterian,  exerting  a  good  influence  over  a 
prosperous  flock.  Such  was  his  sphere.  But  nature  has  her 
revenges.  Instead  of  the  usual  large  family  of  sons,  his  chil- 
dren, leaving  families,  were  daughters  and  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  name  all  perceptible  trace  of  Fomeroy  disappeared. 

The  Fomeroys  have  been  a  religious  people — quiet  followers 
of  the  Apostle  James.  In  all  the  branches  of  the  family  and 
in  all  the  generations  many  of  them  have  been  deacons,  grave 
and  exemplary  men,  capable  and  kind  hearted.  The  sensa- 
tional and  strongly  demonstrative  forms  of  religious  doctrine 
and  experience  have  been  less  common  than  with  some  other 
Furitan  families.  In  the  ministry,  they  have  been  zealous, 
good  men,  faithful  and  earnest,  but  never  as  Fomeroys,  doing 
much  to  enlarge  the  range  of  human  thought  or  to  modify 
public  opinion  on  a  large  scale.  In  instances  where  Fomeroy 
blood  is  intermingled  with  that  of  other  families  there  are 
those  who  have  become  eminent,  each  side  doubtless  imparting 
and  receiving  a  share  in  the  result. 
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Eev.  Benjamin  Pomeroy  (4th  generation)  of  Hebron,  Conn., 
wa8  a  eonfipicaouB  example  of  the  family  characteristics.  Zeal- 
ous and  scholarly  he  was  carrying  on  his  ministerial  work  in  a 
quiet  manner  when  he  came  mider  the  influence  of  the  Evangelist 
Whitfield.  Dr.  Pomeroy  became  much  interested  and  adopted 
the  new  revival  doctrines  and  methods  with  great  earnestness. 
His  more  conservative  ministerial  brethren  did  not  keep  pace 
with  him  and  the  resulting  antagonism  gave  scope  to  the  cour- 
age and  masterful  will  power  of  the  Pomeroy  race.  Though 
deposed  from  his  pulpit  for  some  years,  he  continued  to  preach 
without  salary  wherever  he  found  hearers.  In  the  French  war 
he  joined  the  army  as  chaplain  and  subsequently  resumed  his 
ministerial  work  at  Hebron,  acceptably  and  usefully,  again  to 
take  a  chaplaincy  in  the  war  of  the  Kevolution. 

The  eflEect  of  intermarriage  on  the  race  characteristics  is  not 
always  obvious.  Strongly  marked  traits  are  more  likely  to 
appear  in  the  sons  and  to  be  transmitted  by  them.  A  daughter 
may  transmit  her  father's  traits.  As  a  rule  the  stronger  nature 
dominates  in  the  oflEspring,  though  there  will  be  some  inter- 
mingling and  modification  of  the  two.  A  weakening  effect 
becomes  apparent  where  the  diluting  process  is  repeated  and 
after  a  while  the  Pomeroy  type  is  plainly  modified.  Even  in 
these  circumstances  it  is  curious  that  at  times  the  old  force  will 
assert  itself  even  in  late  generations,  and  the  original  type 
appear.  An  instance  is  now  in  mind  where  a  boy  six  years 
old,  great-grandson  of  a  Pomeroy,  manifests  the  iron  will  and 
constructive  activity  to  the  wonder  and  sometimes  dismay  of 
the  other  members  of  the  family.  His  mother,  a  modified 
type  of  the  Pomeroy  woman,  such  as  we  delight  in,  sometimes 
looks  aghast  at  the  exhibition  of  will  and  force  in  the  boy 
before  her. 

In  considering  the  modifying  effects  of  intermarriage,  much 
depends  upon  what  the  new  forces  are.  Traits  that  are  shared 
by  both  parents  are  likely  to  be  reenf orced  in  the  offspring. 
Some  are  at  once  absorbed  and  assimilated,  with  little  percep- 
tible effect.  Not  so  of  others.  About  the  year  1765,  Stephen 
Pomeroy  of  the  fifth  generation  married  Eleanor  Lyman.  The 
Lymans  were  a  family  of  great  natural  ability,  displayed  in 
demonstrative  ways.     Stephen  Pomeroy  died  early  leaving  four 
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little  children,  of  only  one  of  whom  have  we  any  knowledge. 
EnoB  Pomeroy,  this  son,  became  an  upright  patriotic  man, 
holding  such  offices  as  were  in  the  gift  of  his  town,  Buckland, 
Mass.,  and  for  many  successive  years  he  was  its  representative 
in  the  State  Legislature.  He  had  a  large  family  of  children, 
mostly  daughters.  One  son  whose  name  also  was  Enos  became 
a  lawyer  and  lived  in  Rochester,  New  York.  He  was  a  man 
of  signal  ability  and  strict  integrity.  He  married  Sarah  Strong 
Norton,  who  united  in  her  veins  the  blood  of  the  Nortons,  the 
Strongs,  the  Claps,  and  the  Pitkins.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
give  in  detail  the  characteristics  of  their  children.  Among 
them  was  John  Norton  Pomeroy,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
lawyers  and  writers  on  law  this  country  has  produced.  An- 
other son  Henry  Pomeroy,  reached  similar  eminence  as  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  and  civil  engineering  and  subsequently 
as  an  officer  in  the  Union  army.  A  third  son  was  killed  in 
battle.  Their  only  daughter  became  a  teacher.  In  this  family 
the  Pomeroy  traits  were  strongly  modified.  The  executive 
ability  and  will-power  of  the  race  assumed  new  forms  and 
became  important  elements  in  character  building. 

How  far  the  race  characteristics  may  be  traced  through  a 
series  of  female  lines  is  a  difficult  question.  Doubtless  under 
progressively  changing  forms  they  will  continue  to  exist  longer 
than  our  ability  to  trace  them.  The  strands  of  the  twisted 
cord  are  continually  subdivided  and  incorporated  with  others. 
A  conspicuous  instance  of  the  modification  which  the  Pomeroy 
traits  undergo  in  successive  families  is  that  of  President 
Theodore  Dwight  Woolsey,  who  was  of  Pomeroy  extraction — 
his  descent  being  as  follows:  Mehitable  Pomeroy,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Eltweed  married  John  King,  son  of  the  settler  of 
the  same  name.  The  Kings  were  by  occupation,  tanners,  and 
this  marriage  appears  to  have  been  a  harmonious  blending  of 
congruous  elements.  Their  daughter  Experience  King  married 
Colonel  Timothy  Dwight,  a  man  "in  high  esteem  for  his 
talents  and  worth,"  and  with  qualities  very  unlike  the  staid  and 
quiet  Pomeroys.  "  There  was  fire  in  his  very  blood.  He  had  a 
heart  so  full  of  flash  and  flame  in  action  that  his  manners  were 
sometimes  quite  overborne  by  his  feelings."  His  son  Major 
Timothy  Dwight  married  Mary  Edwards,  daughter  of  Rev. 
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Jonathan  Edwards  the  moet  eminent  divine  and  metaphjeician 
in  New  England,  thus  bringing  another  new  departure  for 
Pomeroy  blood.*  Their  daughter  Elizabeth  married  William 
W.  Woolsey,  Esq.,  "  one  of  the  wisest,  most  upright,  and  moet 
successful  merchants  of  his  day."  One  of  their  sons,  President 
Woolsey,  was  so  extraordinary  an  instance  of  intellectual  devel- 
opment as  might  seem  to  defy  classification  with  the  Pomeroys. 
In  his  case,  the  executive  ability  was  conspicuous,  as  it  was 
in  the  old  gunsmiths,  but  found  its  sphere  in  the  abstruse 
problems  of  science,  the  unfolding  the  hidden  stores  of  clas- 
sical learning,  the  profound  questions  of  metaphysics  and  those 
of  international  law.  The  mastering  will  was  there  also,  and  in 
his  eighty-eighth  year  as  strong  as  ever.  With  these  eminent 
intellectual  gifts,  all  acquainted  with  him  will  recognize  his 
sympathetic  nature — generous,  many-sided,  and  all-embracing. 
As  to  the  origin  of  race  characteristics,  much  may  be  said 
according  to  the  point  of  view  taken.  They  are  the  gift  of 
God  evolved  in  his  providence.  They  have  dependence  on 
any  thing  that  happens  to  the  individual.  An  impression  made 
on  the  nervous  system  leaves  its  mark  as  surely  as  the  photo- 
graphic negative  is  impressed  by  light  and  shade,  and  as  mys- 
teriously as  the  hypnotic  force  controls  the  will  and  bewilders 
the  reason  of  its  subject.  In  the  tablets  of  the  brain  (or  what- 
ever may  answer  as  such)  beyond  the  scrutiny  of  the  anatomist, 
the  record  is  preserved  ready  to  be  reproduced  when  memory 
shall  be  awakened  with  sufficient  intensity.  But  the  brain  cell 
has  relations  even  more  surprising.  It  is  itself  a  part  of  the 
aggregate  of  parentage.  The  inheritance  of  the  child  depends, 
in  a  measure,  on  the  physique  of  the  parent.  An  impression, 
or  an  action,  if  repeated  may  become  a  habit.  The  habit  if 
continued  and  intensified  may  appear  in  the  progeny.  The 
process  continuing  evolves  a  race  characteristic.  How  much 
depends  on  the  human  will,  and  to  what  extent  choice  and  cir- 
cumstances may  complicate  and  modify  the  result,  are  problems 
too  obscure  for  us  to  enter  upon. 

*  It  would  require  a  volume  to  depict  the  many  and  striking  results 
of  these  unions,  especially  in  the  families  of  the  Ljmans  and  the 
Dwights.  See  the  History  of  the  Descendants  of  John  Dwight  of 
Dedham,  Mass.,  by  Benjamin  W.  Dwight. 
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A  characteristic  may  be  cherished,  expanded,  intensified,  and 
handed  on  to  the  next  generation,  or  it  may  be  wasted,  the 
brain  cell  becoming  atrophied  by  neglect  or  abnse.  Every 
human  being  has  potentially  such  germinal  aptitudes.  All  will 
not  be  actively  developed  in  one  person.  But  a  trait  or  the 
physical  basis  of  it  may  not  appear  in  the  individual,  and  yet 
be  found  in  the  offspring.  If  the  causes  which  favor  it  were 
repeated  with  constancy,  we  may  presume  that  its  transmission 
would  be  as  uniform  and  constant  as  the  operation  of  other 
natural  laws. 

In  certain  natural  aptitudes  the  Pomeroys  excel,  and  did  so 
as  far  back  as  we  are  able  to  study  them.  But  none  can  be 
masters  in  all  directions.  Roughly  speaking,  the  sphere  of  the 
Pomeroy  may  be  said  to  be  things  rather  than  thoughts.  The 
power  of  abstraction  and  the  gifts  thence  depending  are  not 
eminent  in  this  family.  Scientific  acumen,  lofty  imagination, 
and  philosophical  speculation  do  not  appear.  When  these  gifts 
show  themselves  we  may  be  sure  there  have  been  turned  into 
the  vital  stream  some  new  elements. 

The  individuals  of  the  Pomeroy  family  used  in  this  paper  to 
ehicidate  its  positions  have  been  selected  because  known  to  the 
writer  either  in  person  or  by  reputation.  His  lists  contain 
many  other  names  that  it  ia  believed  would  equally  illustrate 
the  positions  taken. 

May  not  these  historical  studies  be  used,  also,  retrospec- 
tively} and  something  be  learned  through  them  concerning  the 
family  in  times  which  to  us  are  prehistoric  ?  It  seems  safe  to 
aasome  that  where  the  hereditary  tendencies  are  so  positive  and 
persistent,  they  must  be  a  reproduction  of  those  existing  prior 
to  the  time  of  Eltweed  and  for  generations.  We  conclude  that 
tliey  lived  in  a  homogeneous  communily,  or  at  least  intermar- 
ried only  with  accordant  elements :  they  belonged  to  the  mid- 
dle class  rather  than  the  gentry ;  they  did  not  live  in  ease, 
Inxuiy,  and  idleness,  but  in  active  employments  wherein  the 
capacity  for  work  was  constantly  stimulated.  In  whatever 
sphere  they  were  engaged,  they  were  the  best  workmen  to  be 
found ;  their  productions  were  the  best  to  be  had ;  in  matters 
to  which  they  gave  their  attention  their  opinions  were  author- 
itative; their  will  was  undisputed  law.    Ambition  did  not 
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draw  them  to  other  pursuits;  pleasure  did  not  tempt  them 
astray.  The  claims  of  duty,  obedience  to  law,  the  love  of 
right,  of  liberty,  and  of  humanity,  these  were  paramount.  The 
corruptions  of  power  and  place,  the  seductions  of  an  advancing 
civilization  took  no  hold  of  them.  Large  families  with  a  full 
proportion  of  sons  give  ample  proof  of  the  hardihood  of  the 
race,  which  otherwise  runs  to  daughters  and  in  a  few  genera- 
tions is  absorbed  in  other  families. 

How  far  back  may  these  retrospective  deductions  be  permis- 
sible? 

I  sometimes  wonder  in  what  ways  the  Pomeroy  traits  were 
manifested  long  ago,  long  before  we  have  their  history.  But 
they  were  not  historians  and  we  do  not  have  the  record. 
Actions  not  words  characterized  them.  Not  the  action  that 
made  military  heroes,  not  brilliancy,  nor  strategy,  but  construc- 
tiveness.  They  were  busy  workers,  though  I  doubt  not  Sir 
Balph  had  courage  and  fighting  capacity.  Perhaps  it  was 
then,  as  later,  that  the  forge,  the  anvil,  and  the  hammer  first 
bound  them  to  the  Royal  heart.  As  his  armorers  they  would 
find  their  exact  sphere.  Skill  and  executive  capacity  were  as 
essential  helps  to  William  of  Normandy  as  were  the  power  to 
wield  the  sword  and  hurl  the  lance.  In  times  of  peace  the 
Pomeroys  had  their  gardens  with  fruit  and  flowers,  in  an  age 
and  country  where  Horticulture  was  established  by  law. 
Hence  it  might  be  that  in  a  lucky  moment,  according  to  an  old 
tradition  or  suggestion,  a  new  fruit  presented  to  the  King,  "tm 
Pomme  de  Boi "  did  more  to  perpetuate  their  name  than  the 
mechanical  force  and  executive  ability  to  whose  energizing 
power  we  are  so  much  indebted. 

If  the  limitations  could  be  removed  that  include  these  re- 
searches, this  line  of  enquiry  might  be  traced  backward  in- 
definitely. It  is  also  possible  that  if  family  traits  were  studied 
in  their  elementary  forms  and  the  modifications  were  followed 
in  later  generations,  more  progress  might  be  made  in  the  study 
of  Heredity. 

Wm.  W.  Rodman. 
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Amiclk  II.— a   so-called   PESSIMIST   OP   THE   OLD 
DRAMA  :  JOHN  WEBSTER. 

When  people  of  fair  literary  culture  meet  the  name  of  John 
Webster  two  or  three  impressions  are  likely  to  sweep  rapidly 
across  their  minds.  Whether  these  readers  belong  to  that  un- 
happy majority  who  form  their  estimate  of  classical  authors  from 
the  opinions  of  critics,  or  to  that  smaller  class  who  regard  first- 
hand impressions  of  books  as  the  only  literary  culture  worth 
having,  they  will  probably  associate  the  mention  of  Webster 
with  a  notion  of  powerful  occasional  expression,  of  a  few  strong 
characterizations,  and  of  gloom  almost  incomparable.  For  these 
qualities  are  so  prominent  that  even  a  rapid  reader  can  hardly 
miss  them,  while  they  have  appealed  efl^ectively  to  the  nimier- 
ous  gangers  of  dramatic  fame  by  their  capacity  for  positive 
representation. 

Certainly  every  lover  of  poetry  must  be  attracted  by  that 
diction  imaginative,  intense,  compressed  almost  to  an  extreme, 
with  its  power  of  sending  tinglings  through  our  nerves,  and 
making  us  lay  aside  our  book  to  follow  the  long  suggestions  of 
single  lines.  Such  dying  cries  as  Brachianno's  invocation  to 
"soft  natural  death" ;  Flamineo's 

*'  We  cease  to  grieve,  cease  to  be  Fortune's  slaves, 
Nay,  cease  to  die,  by  dying  ;" 

or  his  sister's 

"My  soul,  like  to  a  ship  in  a  black  storm, 
Is  driven  I  know  not  whither ;" 

Ferdinand's  supreme  line  over  his   innocent  victim's  body — 

''  Ck)ver  her  face ;  mine  eyes  dazzle ;  she  died  young  ;" 

the  lover's  disillusioned  glimpse  of  his  enchantress — 

"  Thou  hast  led  me  like  a  heathen  sacrifice, 
With  music  and  with  fatal  yokes  of  flowers, 
To  my  eternal  ruin ;" 

such  passages  have  compelled  a  general  recognition  and  rever- 
ence for  Webster's  style.    Equally  impressive  is  his  skill  in 
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producing  characters  that  live.  Flamineo,  Boeola,  Isabella, 
Cornelia,  the  Duchess  of  Malfi,  and  the  other  figures  sug- 
gested by  these  names,  are  designed  with  imaginatiye  power 
and  are  most  carefully  elaborated.  Their  birth  was  royal,  and, 
unlike  many  princely  conceptions  in  our  old  drama,  they  were 
not  abandoned  to  unworthy  futures  as  soon  as  bom.  Most 
wonderful  of  them  all,  perhaps,  is  the  heroine  of  The  White 
DevUj  whose  brilliancy  has  thrown  into  darkness  many  of  Web- 
ster's gentler  claims  to  admiration.  Nor  does  it  seem  strange 
that  to  so  great  an  extent  she  has  concentrated  attention  upon 
herself  when  we  recall  Yittoria's  wildness  of  passionate  daring 
and  her  defiant  beauty.  Physically  and  mentally  magnificent, 
shrinking  from  no  crime,  her  hand  never  bearing  the  faintest 
marks  of  guilt,  she  sins,  and  flashes  a  challenge  at  her  censors, 
enjoys,  resists,  quivers  for  an  instant  in  haughty  fear,  and  then 
sweeps  forward  to  meet  death — a  queen  of  passion's  tragedy. 
The  atmosphere  in  which  these  characters  live  is  equally  wor- 
thy of  the  notice  it  has  attracted.  Websterian  gloom  is  ahnost 
a  byword :  in  the  two  plays  always  in  mind  when  this  author 
is  named,  the  air  is  murlsy  and  miasmatic,  our  spirits  are  op- 
pressed as  we  pass  through  it.  Thence  has  arisen  the  prevalent 
notion  of  Webster  as  absorbed  from  first  to  last  in  bitterness,  or 
even  in  pessimism.  One  is  imagining  an  easily  conceived  pic- 
ture when  one  fancies  this  poet  walking  alone  in  midnight  groves, 
finding  in  the  owl's  shriekings  an  apt  suggestiveness  of  life; 
turning  homeward  to  sit  in  the  light  of  a  single  taper  brooding 
over  things  of  death,  and  dreading  the  return  of  day  with  its 
irony  of  sunshine. 

From  these  qualities  a  divided  judgment  has  been  formed  of 
Webster  as  a  man  and  as  a  dramatist.  Intellectually  and  poet- 
ically, he  has  received  generous  admiration ;  indeed,  sometimes 
the  praise  may  have  been  pitched  too  high.  But  personally  he 
is  almost  always  spoken  of  harshly.  These  "night  pieces," 
with  passion  and  villainy  for  main  motives,  where  moments  of 
tranquillity  seem  introduced  only  by  contrast  to  bring  out  more 
dreadfully  the  fury  of  the  scenes  that  precede  and  follow,  have 
induced  a  more  or  less  thorough  identification  of  the  author 
with  such  aspects  of  his  work.  Taine,  for  example,  has  noth- 
ing to  say  of  Webster  except  that  he  is  unequaled  "  in  creating 
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desperate  characters,  utter  wretches,  in  blackening  and  blasphem- 
ing hmnan  life."  While  in  the  most  appreciative  study  of  his 
work  that  I  have  read,  Vernon  Lee  can  say  nothing  better  than 
this :  "  In  the  noble  and  tender  nature  of  Webster,  the  sense  is 
one  of  ineffable  sadness,  unmarred  by  cynicism,  but  unbright- 
ened  by  hope.  Of  real  justice  in  this  life  or  compensation  in  an- 
other there  is  no  thought :  Webster,  though  a  Puritan  in  spirit, 
is  no  Christian  in  faith."  What  I  have  to  say  is  in  another  tone. 
For  there  are  quiet  and  eloquent  touches  here  and  there  in  his 
plays  that  justify  the  belief  that  Webster  had  no  sympathy 
wilii  the  blasphemy  of  human  life ;  that  in  a  true  sense  of  the 
word,  he  was  a  Christian,  by  virtue  of  morality  sweetened  by 
compassion  for  misery,  energy  in  the  effort  to  reform  abuses, 
delight  in  what  is  gentle  and  lovely  in  man  and  nature,  and 
hox>e  (even  though  a  faltering  one)  that  sustained  his  sadness. 

It  might  be  fair  to  claim  that  Vittoria  and  Hie  Duchess  are 
the  only  plays  where  Webster's  darker  qualities  appear;  yet 
these  are  so  conspicuously  his  masterpieces  that  it  is  best  to 
limit  to  them  an  inquiry  into  his  personal  character.  !N'or  can 
any  but  a  special  pleader  deny  that  his  judgment  of  life,  as 
here  expressed,  is  a  dismal  one.  We  are  struck  by  the  sad 
earnestness  of  many  of  his  utterances  about  human  relations 
and  the  value  of  existence.  Nothing  in  Webster  is  more 
marked  than  the  studied  finish  of  many  of  these  doleful  senti- 
ments ;  plainly  he  chiseled  and  re-chiseled  and  laboriously  pol- 
ished them.  Such  pains  an  author  takes  only  with  ideas  that 
have  grown  very  significant  to  him.  Indeed,  let  us  admit  that 
when  these  plays  were  written  Webster  was  alienated  from 
genial,  wholesome  love  with  life,  that  existence  seemed  a  task, 
that  he  felt  the  world's  injustice,  and  bitterly  resented  it.  Is 
he  therefore  a  misanthrope  ? 

Observe  that  these  harsh  sayings  are  put  in  the  mouths 
of  his  worst  characters.  Granted  that  the  intensity  of  their 
expression  shows  that  their  meaning  has  been  felt,  rather  than 
imaginatively  apprehended,  is  it  nothing  to  the  praise  of  their 
author  that  he  sent  them  out  into  publicity  with  the  deep  red 
brand  of  cowardly  or  brutal  natures  set  upon  them?  It  is  his 
villains  who  blaspheme :  he  has  other  characters  who  submit  to 
life's  evil  with  patient  constancy.    Moreover,  these  sombre 
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Bentiments  will  affect  our  estimate  of  Webster  personally, 
according  as  they  seem  indigenous  to  his  disposition,  or  the 
result  of  unfortunate  circimistances.  The  true  Jaques  raUs  not 
only  "  against  all  the  first  bom  of  Egypt,"  and  the  "  motley 
fools"  and  the  "miserable  world,"  but  with  equal  venom 
against  the  humble  people  and  the  clever,  and  the  idyllic  world 
of  the  Arden  lovers.  Wherever  we  place  him,  he  finds  victims 
for  his  poisoned  quips.  Very  differently  to  be  judged  is  the 
man  who  displays  angry  temper  toward  institutions  or  objects 
from  which  he  has  undeservedly  suffered ;  we  may  not  excuBe 
his  invective,  but  appreciation  of  its  cause  cannot  fail  to  soften 
our  disapproval.  Thus,  Webster's  own  relation  to  society  may 
be  held  responsible  for  not  a  little  of  this  gloomy  estimate  of 
life.  He  shows  most  distinctly  his  sensitiveness  to  the  gulf 
both  of  birth,  (his  father  was  a  taQor),  and  of  profession 
between  himself  and  those  whom  the  world  esteemed  best. 
Though  we  have  no  grounds  for  asserting  that  he  was  a  player, 
the  theatre  was  his  calling;  and  then,  as  so  often  before  and 
since,  it  was  not  a  socially  ennobling  one.  Alleyn  and  proba- 
bly Burbage,  by  great  talents  and  wealth  secured  familiarity 
with  the  nobility :  Chapman  and  Jonson,  through  their  scholar- 
ship, were  no  doubt  cordially  received  wherever  they  reaUy 
desired  admission.  But  even  Shakspere  felt  the  sting  of  soci- 
ety's contempt,  and  in  those  poems  where  he  "unlocked  his 
heart"  cries  out  against  Fortune,  who  provided  no  better  for 
his  life  "than  public  means,"  on  account  of  which  his  dearest 
friend  would  sometimes  ignore  his  acquaintance.  To  those 
obscurer  and  financially  unsuccessful  poets,  who  gained  no 
brilliant  triumphs,  and,  inmiortality  within  their  brains,  toiled 
through  dreary  jobs  of  collaborated  play-writing,  the  path  to 
bitterness  was  broad  and  easy  of  entrance.  Nothing  in  Web- 
ster's plays  is  reiterated  more  frequently  and  earnestly  than 
expressions  of  ambition  and  of  muffled  rage  at  frustrated  hopes. 
Flamineo  and  Bosola,  his  elaborately  drawn  arch-villains,  with 
a  repetition  and  poignancy  that  show  only  too  distinctly  how 
easy  it  was  for  their  creator  to  assume  the  tone,  carp  against 
the  distinctions  of  society,  and  the  contemptible  accident  of 
social  greatness.  The  difference  between  aristocracy  and 
absence  of  rank,  he  tells  us  in  the  mouth  of  another  duuticter, 
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18  "no  more  than  between  two  bricks,  all  made  of  one  clay; 
only  't  may  be  one  is  placed  on  the  top  of  a  turret,  the  other 
in  the  bottom,  of  a  well,  by  mere  chance."  The  philosophical 
sonndness  of  snch  consolation  conld  not  always  dispel  a  gloomy 
consciousness  that  this  "mere  chance"  had  placed  the  poet  at 
the  extreme  from  ease  and  honor.  By  nature  so  strongly  pre- 
disposed to  the  serious  and  pathetic,  there  is  no  occasion  for 
surprise  that  Webster  brooded  over  such  reflections  until  he 
grew  morbid.  We  cannot  claim  for  him  one  of  those  great 
souls  whose  serenity  may  be  rippled,  but  never  deeply  agitated, 
by  unmerited  vexations.  Yet  it  is  something — is  it  not  ? — ^that 
this  bitterness  was  so  far  below  the  dignity  of  his  calmer  judg- 
ment that  he  expressed  it  in  the  characters  whom  in  all  ways 
he  made  least  admirable. 

But  it  may  be  felt  that  Webster's  plots  are  yet  more  dismal 
than  his  suUen  sentences.  Scarcely  a  prominent  character 
sees  the  dose  of  either  drama ;  murder  crowds  on  murder,  until 
the  stabbing  of  an  inoffensive  servant  seems  an  act  as  trifling 
as  brushing  gSL  a  fly.  Almost  all  the  virtuous  die  wretchedly, 
yet  their  deaths  often  seem  even  bright  in  contrast  with  the 
agony  of  life.  The  villains  die,  too ;  yet  one's  first  impression 
is  that  the  author  kills  them  only  that  their  persecution  may 
still  attend  the  good  in  that  dark  future  whither  the  careless 
reader  may  believe  he  consigns  all  sorts  and  conditions  in  des- 
perate confusion. 

A  cold  interest  in  the  dramatic  capabilities  of  vicious  natures 
united  in  the  ruin  of  virtue,  the  satisfaction  found  by  pessim- 
ism in  showing  how  remorseless  a  Juggernaut  life  is,  are  possi- 
ble explanations  of  the  choice  of  such  subjects  as  Webster's. 
Another  explanation  is  that  alleged  by  our  greatest  recent 
dramatist  as  the  motive  of  gne  of  his  saddest  and  most  wonder- 
ful poems,  to 

"TeUatruth 
Obliquely,  do  the  thing  shall  breed  the  thought." 

For  there  is  a  difference  between  didactic  poetry  and  that  ethi- 
cal element  in  poetry  which  is  inevitably  an  admonition. 
Thus  it  is  perfectly  possible  for  a  drama  to  represent  vice 
tyrannizing  and  hope  dismayed,  without  being  in  any  sense  a 
blasphemy  of  human  life.    It  is  this  last  aim  that  I  believe 
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influenced  Webfiter  in  the  selection  of  the  stories  on  which  he 
constracted  his  two  great  plays.  They  are  closely  akin.  To  a 
great  extent,  TJie  White  Demi  is  based  on  the  misery  that 
results  from  ambition  for  rank  and  power;  The  Duchess  of 
MaHfij  though  it  contains  a  secondary  warning,  is  primarily  a 
tragedy  of  wounded  aristocratic  pride.  From  this  standpoint, 
Websterian  providence  loses  its  aspect  of  brutality,  and 
becomes  a  solemn  denunciation  of  the  ambition  and  the  pride 
that  stamp  out  conscience  in  their  devotees,  and  involve  the 
loveliest  innocence  in  grief  that  ends  only  with  death.  For  if 
this  or  that  cynical  taunt  bom  in  his  bitterness  was  disap- 
proved by  Webster's  maturer  thought,  not  so  his  conviction  of 
the  evil  effects  of  society's  artificial  inequalities.  His  themes 
appealed  to  him  through  something  vastly  more  absorbing  than 
their  mere  dramatic  possibilities;  both  are  pleas  for  honesty 
undazzled  by  riches  and  social  glories,  and  for  a  nobility  not  of 
blood  but  of  character.  In  the  earlier  play  the  lesson  is  on  the 
surface,  and  a  moment's  search  brings  out  the  meaning  of  The 
Duchess.  There  every  device  is  sedulously  studied  to  exhibit 
aristocratic  haughtiness  in  its  extreme  arrogance,  and  to  render 
it  inexcusable  and  hatef uL  Antonio  is  no  vulgar  steward,  no 
Malvolio  complacently  fingering  his  chain  and  dreaming  of 
such  perquisites  of  marriage  with  his  mistress  as  domineering 
the  household  and  hectoring  her  kinsmen.  He  is  the  overseer 
not  of  a  private  establishment  but  of  a  court,  has  just  returned 
from  foreign  travel,  is  accomplished  in  gentlemanly  exercises. 
Moreover  he  is  connected  in  intimate  friendship  with  a  man 
of  birth  and  breeding:  is  it  not  the  Cardinal  himself  who 
speaks  of  Delio  as  "a  gentleman"?  Yet  the  varied  proofs  of 
his  social  respectability  are  scarcely  thought  of,  beside  the 
man's  worth  of  character.  Seldom  have  modest  manliness 
and  grave  integrity  been  sketched  more  distinctly  than  in  this 
unobtrusive,  thoughtful  Antonio,  whose  very  presence  carries 
weight,  whom  the  Duchess's  brother  distrusts  because  he  knows 
his  honesty  is  incorruptible.  Nor  does  he  accept  the  Duchess's 
proffer  of  her  love  eagerly,  or  from  selfish  motives.  Before  he 
dreamed  of  her  affection  his  devotion  to  her  was  deep  and  pure  ; 

"  Her  very  sleeps 
Are  more  in  Heaven  than  other  ladies'  shrifts,** 
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he  tells  Delio ; 

"  She  stains  the  time  past,  lights  the  time  to  come." 

Yet  when  the  lady  whom  he  has  regarded  with  "the  desire  of 
die  moth  for  the  star,"  ofEers  herself  to  him  in  that  scene 
which  remains  lovely  still,  even  when  compared  with  the  woo- 
ing by  some  of  Shakspere'e  girls,  or  with  Arethusa's  sacrifice 
of  maidenly  reserve  to  love,  how  unselfish  his  hesitation,  how 
instinctive  his  unwillingness  to  throw  upon  the  Duchess  the 
part  he  should  play.  Yet,  with  what  result?  As  the  drama 
progresses,  the  license  of  a  protracted  time-element  more  than 
realizes  the  beautiful  promise  of  the  bridal  devotion.  After 
years  we  see  this  love  warm  and  tender  in  a  moment  of 
repose;  we  see  it  when  struck  with  hopeless  disaster  staunch 
to  endure  earthly  separation  in  the  hope  of  a  heavenly  compan- 
ionship, ^o  touch  is  wanting  to  elevate  this  marriage  into  a 
union  worthy  of  man's  holiest  reverence.  But  insolent  family 
pride  has  no  sentiment  for  love:  the  Duchess  is  racked  by 
hideous  miseries  until  she  pleads  for  death,  her  base-bom  chil- 
dren are  strangled  above  her  body,  and  Antonio  dies  with  the 
recognition  that  the  error  of  his  life  was  in  accepting  alliance 
with  greatness. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  noticing  the  injustice  of  calling 
Webster  a  cynic,  on  the  ground  of  his  dark  sentiments  and 
plots.  It  is  well  also  to  turn  to  a  few  neglected  indications 
that  amid  his  sterner  moods  lived  delicate  sympathies;  like 
those  timid  little  blossoms  that  in  crevasses  of  bare  rocks 
commune  with  the  sunshine.  Some  of  these  are  found  even 
in  his  most  tragical  passages.  Side  by  side  with  the  passion 
of  Vittoria  are  the  purity  and  self -annulment  of  the  wife 
who  is  her  rival,  and  the  piety  of  Cornelia.  Cornelia,  too, 
among  the  transports  of  Flamineo's  fury  in  The  White  DemP% 
later  scenes  is  a  venerable  witness  to  the  goodness  of  human 
nature.  Through  the  voluptuous  and  blood-stained  court  she 
moves  in  austere  sanctity;  her  one  consolation  is  in  Marcellus; 
when  he  is  killed  for  his  very  righteousness,  this  forsaken 
woman  resists  the  agony  of  her  desolation,  in  a  straggle  to 
shield  the  murderer  not  only  of  his  brother,  but  of  his  moth- 
er's heart.    Devotion  such  as  Cornelia's  in  this  scene,  can 
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miscmthrophy  be  its  author?  Or  the  gentleness  that  we  see 
between  Isabella  and  her  child,  the  love  already  described 
between  the  Duchess  and  Antonio,  the  noble  friendship 
between  Antonio  and  Delio ;  yes,  even  the  devotion  again  and 
again  displayisd  between  the  Duchess  and  her  waiting-woman — 
are  these  the  methods  of  a  "  blasphemy  of  life  "? 

Or  again,  look  at  two  or  three  incidental  suggestions  of  Web- 
ster's nature.  No  aspect  of  humanity  more  surely  requires 
delicate  sympathy  for  its  portrayal  than  does  childhood,  whose 
chief  qualities  are  its  innocence  and  freshness  of  impression. 
To  present  a  child's  emotion  and  demeanor  the  dramatist  needs 
not  so  much  to  remember  as  to  forget.  Sweeping  aside  the 
years,  unlearning  what  life  has  taught,  is  a  more  puzzling  task 
than  the  realization  of  vast  conceptions  of  adult  passion,  mis- 
ery, and  delight.  Hence  it  comes  about  that  the  children  of 
our  old  stage  are  usually  unsatisfactory,  either  from  precocious 
maturity,  or  from  that  most  inartistic  of  all  deportment,  an 
artificial  simplicity.  Here,  as  everywhere,  Shakspere's  work  is 
preeminent.  Arthur,  Lucius,  Mamillius,  the  little  son  of  Mac- 
dufE, — no  false  note  jars  on  the  naturalness  and  beauty  of  their 
words  and  bearing.  But  in  observing  even  Marlowe's  study  of 
the  young  Edward,  or  Fletcher's  Hengo,  even  in  Webster's 
Giovanni,  too,  we  feel  hesitation  about  complete  approval. 
Yet  I  think  no  other  Elizabethan  dramatist  has  come  closer 
to  Shakspere's  child  studies  than  has  Webster  in  Giovanni's 
eagerness  for  heroism,  and  in  his  perplexed  sorrow  at  the  old 
mystery,  to  him  new,  whose  touch  has  laid  Isabella  asleep. 
"When  do  the  dead  wake?"  the  boy  asks.  (One  hesitates 
which  lines  to  choose  for  illustration.)  As  he  hears  his  uncle's 
solemn  answer,  "  When  God  shall  please,"  the  recollection  of 
the  months  of  shadow  by  himself  only  dimly  understood,  that 
have  been  resting  over  his  sweet  mother,  lifts  him  to  a  beau- 
tiful f orgetf ulness  of  his  own  loneliness  and  content  at  her  relief. 

"O  Gk)d,  let  her  sleep  ever," 

he  murmurs, 

"  For  I  have  known  her  wake  a  hundred  nights, 
When  aU  the  pillow  where  she  laid  her  head 
Was  brine- wet  with  her  tears." 
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More  than  as  an  artistic  creation,  Giovanni  is  interesting  to  ns 
from  the  pathos  of  his  love,  and  from  the  evident  affection 
with  which  the  poet  regarded  him.  There  are  other  proofs, 
too,  even  finer,  of  Webster's  fondness  for  children.  Such  are 
Antonio's  farewell  to  the  babe  in  Cariola's  arms,  "  thy  sweet  arm- 
ful," his  exclamation  of  delight  at  the  mention  of  his  children 
breathed  by  Bosola  in  his  dying  ear,  the  Duchess's  last  injunc- 
tion to  her  maid, 

"  Look  thou  give  the  boy 
Some  syrup  for  his  cough,  and  let  the  girl 
Say  her  prayers  ere  she  sleep." 

Is  it  not  sympathy  with  the  graces  and  purities  of  the  unstained 
soul,  that  causes  love  for  children  ? 

Three  of  our  most  beautiful  affections  are  for  children,  birds, 
and  flowers.  "  Suffer  the  little  children,"  "  Consider  the  lilies 
of  the  field, — ^the  fowls  of  the  air,"  what  words  could  take  the 
place  of  these  in  revealing  the  gentleness  of  Christ  ?  But  of 
flowers  Webster  says  little.  The  other  quality,  however,  the 
love  of  birds,  is  quite  as  distinct  as  his  feeling  for  children. 
Yet  even  here  his  sorrowful  eye  looks  chiefly  at  the  gloomy. 
Birds  of  ill-omen  hover  over  his  scenes,  screech  owls  croak  or 
beat  against  the  casement  of  tragical  death,  larks  are  fed  on  turfs 
dug  from  graves,  blackbirds — the  color  of  human  sorrow — 
fly  before  the  fierce  sparrow-hawk.  "A  clear  unwrinkled 
song  "  attracts  him  less  than  broken  notes,  swift  easy  flights  of 
aerial  prosperity  he  turns  from  to  watch  what  is  more  in  keep- 
ing with  his  mood.  Society's  injustice  reaches  even  to  the 
birds.  Pigeons,  who  "  belong  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,"  may 
steal  com  at  their  will ;  but  the  sparrows  ?  Oh,  they  only  "  be- 
long to  the  lord  of  heaven,  they  go  to  the  pot  for't."  Surely  it 
is  something  more  than  a  fancy  if  we  believe  that  in  pathetic 
reverie  more  than  once  he  watched  some  caged  bird  over  whose 
cries  and  flutterings  for  liberty  its  owner  played  in  careless 
miniature  the  inexorableness  of  the  great  fate  that  held  the 
poefs  soul  imprisoned.  "Didst  thou  never  see  a  lark  in  a 
cage  t"  he  asks ;  "  such  is  the  soul  in  the  body ;  this  world  is 
like  her  little  turf  of  grass,  and  the  heaven  o'er  our  heads,  like 
her  looking-glass,  only  gives  us  a  miserable  knowledge  of  the 
small  compass  of  our  prison."     The  underthought  here  of  pity 
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for  the  captive  lark  was  no  paasing  sentimeiit ;  once  and  again 
we  catch  an  nnmistakable  suggestion  of  Webster's  love  for 
birds. 

"  The  robin  redbreast  and  the  nightingale 
Never  live  long  in  cages," 

he  says  somewhere ;  again, 

"  We  think  caged  birds  sing,  when  indeed  they  cry." 

''  Call  for  the  robin  redbreast  and  the  wren/' 

chants  Vittoria's  distracted  mother  in  that  dirge  for  which 
Lamb  conld  find  no  comparison  save  Ariel's  song  of  sea-death : 

"  Since  o'er  shady  groves  they  hover, 
And  with  leaves  and  flowers  do  cover 
The  friendless  bodies  of  unburied  men." 

The  tranquil  genius  of  Calderon  made  one  of  his  most  misera- 
ble heroes  gaze  after  a  "  flor  de  pluma  "  to  identify  it  with  rap- 
ture and  liberty.  For  the  sad  English  poet,  creatures  of  dull 
plumage  take  the  place  of  these  winged  flowers,  and  even  they 
are  caught  into  the  same  captivity  with  man,  or  in  their  free- 
dom are  involved  in  gloomy  offices  above  his  corpse.  Yet 
there  is  one  exquisite  exception,  where  the  Duchess  of  Malfi  is 
sighing  over  her  frustrated  love : 

«  The  birds  that  Uve  i'  th'  fleld 
On  the  wild  beneflt  of  nature,  live 
Happier  than  we,  for  they  can  choose  their  mates, 
And  carol  their  sweet  pleasures  to  the  spring." 

But  in  spite  of  these  sympathies,  did  Webster  after  all 
gather  nothing  but  despair  from  life?  Surely  he  was  no  mis- 
anthrope, for  misanthropy  arises  from  hatefully  exaggerated 
egotism.  There  is  another  form  of  bitterness  that  springs  from 
the  tenderest  love  for  men;  its  desires  for  their  happiness 
beaten  back  into  disappointment.  Yet  this,  too,  shows  a  charac- 
ter deficient  in  qualities  almost  essential  to  the  poet.  The  or- 
dinary man  "  unbrightened  by  hope  "  is  only  half  a  man ;  the 
poet-pessimist  is  a  worse  than  Balaam,  cursing  when  he  was 
bidden  bless.  It  is  not  pessimism  to  picture  lives  struggling 
through  depths  as  of  a  gloomy  forest,  night  and  storm  above 
them,  lightning-hewn  wrecks  falling  everywhere  about  their 
path.     This  despairing  blackness,  these  ravages  of  an  over- 
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whehning  strength  are  earth's  grim  realities.  But  it  is  pessim- 
ism to  linger  over  representation  of  virtue  tormented  by  sor- 
rows that  do  not  purify,  innocent  misery  hurled  into  eternal 
hopelessness,  vice  glorified  by  a  success  that  is  to  be  annihilated, 
not  avenged,  by  death.  Is  it  this  that  Webster  has  taught  us 
of  life? 

As  I  have  tried  to  show,  the  two  plays  by  which  we  are 
judging  him  were  composed  with  reference  to  an  evil  which  he 
regarded  as  peculiarly  dangerous,  and  with  which  he  was 
dealing  with  no  compromising  hand.  His  heart,  quite  as 
much  as  his  judgment,  was  aroused  ;  the  tragedy  of  his  plots 
pushed  him  to  the  deepest  gloom.  Lacking  as  he  did  breadth 
correspondent  to  his  intensity,  he  gave  little  heed  to  shading 
suffering  with  consolation.  These  are  tempest-studies,  and  if 
we  find  no  serene  stretches  of  blue  sky,  we  must  not  say  that 
he  never  brooded  upon  their  peace ;  unless,  indeed,  we  fail 
to  discover  any  passing  appreciation  of  their  existence.  But  if 
we  meet  such  incidental  revelation,  we  must  not  subject  it  to 
quantitative  estimate  ;  even  a  thread  of  light  leading  up 
through  the  blackness  to  the  clear  glory  of  an  untroubled 
heaven,  would  give  us  reason  to  dissent  from  those  who  say 
that  Webster  had  no  personal  faith  that  virtuous  suffering 
meets  reward  or  ill-doing  punishment. 

It  is  in  neglecting  just  these  trifling  suggestions  that  Web- 
ster's critics  have  failed  to  present  a  complete  sketch  of  his 
inner  feeling.  Vernon  Lee  reached  even  to  the  verge  of  the 
secret  when,  in  her  attempt  to  show  that  '^  of  real  justice  in 
this  life  or  compensation  in  another  there  is  no  thought,"  she 
quoted  Bosola's  dying  words : 

"  O,  this  gloomy  world  I 
In  what  a  shadow,  or  deep  pit  of  darkness, 
Doth  womanish  and  fearful  mankind  live  I 
Let  worthy  minds  ne'er  stagger  in  distrust, 
To  suffer  death  or  shame  for  what  is  just." 

This  as  it  stands  evidently  supports  the  essayist's  position 
that  for  Webster  life  had  nothing  but  wretchedness,  though 
none  the  less  he  felt  himself  bound  to  suffer  and  perform  for 
duty's  sake.  But  why  not  go  on  to  read  the  half-line  that 
concludes  the  speech  ?    "  Mine,"  says  Bosola,  "mine  is  another 
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voyage."  Webster's  powerful  study  of  a  recalcitrant  villain 
ends  true  to  its  creator's  invariably  stem  morality.  In  con- 
trast to  Flamineo,  who  revels  in  his  instmmentalily  to  vice, 
Bosola  has  from  the  first  hearty  sneers  for  himself,  as  he 
struggles  feebly  in  the  toils  of  vicious  habit.  Flamineo  is  a 
strong  man,  whose  will  holds  his  conscience  in  eaay  control 
Bosola  is  a  weak  man,  with  moral  instincts  that  he  never  can 
master.  Whereas  the  former  dies  with  defiant  fortitude,  the 
latter  falters  into  final  penitence  and  dies  in  a  blind  attempt  to 
atone  for  his  hateful  misdeeds.  For  a  moment,  as  he  lies 
wounded,  he  hopes  atonement  has  been  made  : 

«  It  may  be  pain,  but  no  harm  to  me  to  die 
In  so  good  a  quarrel." 

But  as  he  looks  up,  the  blackest  frown  of  Justice  is  bent  upon 

him. 

"  Oh,  this  gloomy  world !" 

he  exclaims : 

'*  Let  worthy  minds  ne'er  stagger  in  distrust 
To  suffer  death  or  shame  for  what  is  just ; 
Mine  is  another  voyage" 

The  good  may  meet  a  generous  death  calmly,  but  for  one 
who  has  been  heaping  up  wrath  unto  the  day  of  wrath,  all  the 
time  conscious  of  his  guilt ;  who  with  eyes  wide  open  has  been 
trampling  into  unutterable  miseries  the  purest,  most  command- 
ing, sweetest  virtue  ;  who  has  kept  giving  pledges  to  his  con- 
science till  the  moment  for  action  has  come,  and  then  has 
invariably  laughed  them  to  scorn ;  for  such  a  man  half  deli- 
rious through  the  awful  scenes  he  has  enacted,  penitent 
through  the  half  malignant  wish  to  undo  his  work  when  he 
finds  that  he  has  been  tricked  out  of  the  wages  for  which  he 
had  sold  his  wickedness — ^to  expect  forgiveness !  His  own  con- 
science answers  him.  Nay,  "  mine  is  another  voyage ;"  and  as 
he  speaks,  his  soul  departs  on  its  despairing  journey. 

Yet  this  is  one  critic's  proof-text  for  the  assertion  that  in 
Webster  "of  real  justice  in  this  life  or  of  compensation  in 
another,  there  is  no  thought."  At  least,  here  we  find  devel- 
oped the  most  solemn  doctrine  that  there  are  two  voyages  from 
life — ^to  reward  and  to  punishment. 
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But  we  have  also  gracious  evidence  that  this  so-called  pessi- 
mist did  not  lead  the  innocent  children  of  his  thought  among 
scenes  of  agony  only  to  leave  them  forever  unavenged  by 
mercy  or  justice,  in  the  confidence  of  future  relief  that  he  has 
attributed  to  the  Duchess  of  Malfi.  "  There  is  no  thought  of 
compensation  in  another  life  "?  In  the  overwhehning  sorrow 
of  separation  from  her  husband,  it  is  this  very  anticipation  of 
ultimate  peace  that  sustains  her : 

"  In  the  eternal  church,  sir," 
she  says  to  Antonio, 

"  I  do  hope  we  shall  not  part  thus." 
Misery  inflicted  but  for  its  own  gloomy  sake  ? 

"  O,  heaven,  thy  heavy  hand  is  in't," 
cries  this  same  woman ; 

"  I  have  seen  my  little  hoy  oft  scourge  his  top, 
And  compared  myself  to't ;  naught  made  me  e'er 
Gk>  right,  hut  heaven's  scourge-Btick." 

Afterward,  tortured  ahnost  out  of  sanity,  she  asks  Cariola : 

**  Dost  thou  think  we  shall  know  one  another 
In  the  other  world  ?" 

Is  it  in  violence  to  his  own  expectation  that  the  dramatist 
sends  her  consolation  in  the  maid's  quick  response,  '^  Yes,  out  of 
question  "  ?  And  have  Webster's  critics  ever  read  the  dying 
prayer  of  the  Duchess  to  her  executioner^',  as  they  slip  their 
strangling  cords  about  her  neck  ? 

"  Pull,  and  pull  strongly,  for  yoiur  ahle  strength 
Must  pull  down  Heaven  upon  me/' 

What  Christian  moralist,  again,  had  ever  enunciated  more 
nobly  the  principle  of  right  action  for  its  own  generous  sake, 
than  has  Webster  in  Antonio's  simple  declaration  of  his  moral- 
ity? 

**  Were  there  nor  heaven  nor  hell, 
I  should  be  honest." 

Hid  this  been  written  in  Greek,  critics  might  have  compre- 
hended the  implication  of  its  conditional  syntax,  even  though 
they  had  missed  the  elevation  of  its  moral  tone. 

Yet,  for  the  most  part,  we  must  admit,  this  spiritual  tran- 
quility is  obscured.    Just  a  glimpse  of  blue  sky,  to  repeat  our 
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fignre,  and  the  pall  of  the  tempeet  sweeps  back  over  the 
heayenB.  Nay,  Bometimes  in  the  midst  of  the  gloom,  the  dark- 
ness itself  seems  extinguished  by  utter  blackness  of  despair, 
like  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  during  a  storm. 

I  do  not  like  to  bow  reverently  before  a  work  of  art  and, 
upon  rising,  throw  a  stone  at  the  grave  of  its  maker.  What 
else  is  it  to  rank  YiMoria  and  The  DvAiheea  among  England's 
best  dramas,  while  we  talk  harshly  of  their  author's  estimates 
of  life,  with  no  mention  of  causes  of  his  melancholy  or  of  the 
aim  of  his  tragical  lessons,  with  no  afterthought  of  praise  for 
his  resolute  moral  loyalty,  his  delicate  sympathies  and  anxious 
faith? 

TOMFEINB  McIiiLUaHUN. 
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Abticlb  in— martin  SCHONGAUER  OF  COLMAR 

That  famous  Flemish  studio  of  Jan  Van  Ey ck  might  perhaps 
have  been  likened  to  a  candle  which  casts  unwonted  radiance 
into  the  night,  attracting  such  errant  insects  as  have  been  sur- 
feited with  the  gloom.     It  chanced  that  among  those  art 
pUgrims  who  felt  the  vague  attraction  of  the  new  brightness 
at  Bru£res  was  a  certain  Master  Ro^r  Van  der  Weyden — 
named,  in  after  years,  by  the  Italians,  Roger  di  Bruggio,  from 
the  city  where  he  lived,  painted  his  votive  altar-pieces  and 
died.     In  spite  of  an  inborn  spirit  of  conservatism  which 
amounted  to  little  short  of  impenetrability,  Roger  Van   der 
Weyden  could  not  but  marvel  at  the  splendid  colors  and 
exquisite  finish  which  Jan  Van  Eyck,  alone  of  all  the  artists  in 
the  world,  knew  how  to  give  his  works.    Not  even  the  strange 
and  varied  experiences  of  extended  travels  in  Italy  and  the 
Orient  could  drive  from  him  the  impressions  given  by  his  Flem- 
ish master,  and  at  last,  when  his  wanderings  came  to  an  end  and 
he  found  himself  once  more  at  Brouges,  there  seemed  to  him 
no  work  dearer  or  more  grateful  than  the  painting  of  other 
altar-pieces  which  should  show  something  of  that  delicacy  and 
color  which  he  never  ceased  to  admire.    Even  the  works  of 
Filippo  Lippi  and  Ghiberti,  two  artists  who  had  shown  him  an 
hundred  courtesies  while  he  was  in  Italy,  seemed  to  him  to  f aU 
far  behind  the  precise,  clear,  unswervingly  truthful  delineations 
of  sky,  meadow,  and  town  (always  as  a  background,  though, 
for  the  Holy  Virgin  or  the  Cross),  which  he  had  seen  on  the 
walls  of  that  familiar  studio  at  home.     But  there  was,  too,  an 
indefinable  grace  and  brightness  about  the  Van  Eyck  pictures 
— ^a  spatial  atmosphere  and  an  illumination — which  he  despaired 
of  ever  rivalling.    Indeed  it  was  doubtful  if  such  pictures 
could  be  painted  more  than  once  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

One  day  not  very  long  after  the  years  of  the  century  had 
half  gone  by,  a  youth  of  about  twenty-five  came  into  the  studio 
of  Roger  Van  der  Weyden  at  Bruges.  By  his  accent  it  was 
evident  that  he  was  not  a  Fleming,  and  it  soon  appeared  that 
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this  new-comer  had  lately  arrived  from  Antwerp,  and  that  he 
intended  shortly  to  return  to  his  home  at  the  town  of  Colmor 
in  Alsatia.  Martin  Schongauer  was  his  name  and,  so  far,  he 
had  given  the  greater  part  of  his  attention  to  the  art  of  the 
goldsmith,  in  which  he  had  already  attained  some  little  skill. 
Bnt  in  painting,  too,  he  was  interested  and  Eoger  Van  der 
Weyden  showed  him  those  pictures  in  which  he  had  himself 
striven  to  reproduce  the  color-efEects  of  the  matchless  Van 
Eyck.  Hans  Memliing,  an  apprentice  in  the  studio,  struck 
hands  with  the  Alsatian  stranger  and  the  three  spent  a  long 
time  over  the  pictures,  Eoger  Van  der  Weyden  descanting 
upon  them  and  the  young  men  listening  with  that  respectful 
attention  which  befitted  their  years  and  station.  '  In  Antwerp 
whence  Martin  Schongauer  had  come,  there  had  been  some 
spectacle  or  procession  in  which  an  elephant  had  been  shown 
to  the  wondering  burghers  and  to  such  fortunate  strangers  as 
happened  to  be  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  That  great  beast 
with  swinging  trunk  and  huge  flapping  ears,  each  almost  as 
large  as  the  apron  he  wore  when  working  at  his  gold,  had 
made  no  slight  impression  on  Martin  Schongauer  and  he  was 
resolved  to  paint  it  or  etch  it  on  copper — ^by  a  new  process 
just  then  discovered — ^before  time  could  make  faint  or  efece 
his  memory  of  its  strange  appearance.  To  see  a  living  elephant 
was  no  small  adventure.  His  father  Caspar  Schongauer,  with 
whom  he  was  learning  how  to  work  in  precious  metals  would 
have  given  much  to  catch  but  a  glimpse  of  such  an  uncouth 
Eastern  monster.  But  Eoger  Van  der  Weyden,  too,  had 
wonders  to  communicate — relating  for  the  most  part  to  his  own 
eiqploits  in  Italy — ^and  before  these  the  sight  of  a  single  elephant 
was  as  nothing.  In  after  years  when  Martin  Schongauer  had 
himself  made  the  grand  tour  and  had  studied  in  the  house  of 
Perugino — ^meeting  there  and  becoming  the  friend  of  a  young 
painter  named  Eaf  aeUe — ^these  various  tales  may  have  seemed 
to  him  less  unheard  of  than  when  he  listened  to  them  from  the 
lips  of  Eoger  Van  der  Weyden, — ^his  first  teacher  in  painting, 
— should  he  except  the  priceless  home  instruction  in  art  which 
had  begun  in  his  very  childhood  at  Colmar. 

After  his  return  to  Alsatia  and  decision  thereafter  to  turn 
his  thoughts  to  picture-making,  the  color  system  of  Van  Eyck 
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which  he  had  learned  ahnost  unaltered  in  its  transmission  seemed 
to  Martin  Schongauer  most  admirable,  but  the  excessive 
minuteness  of  the  Flemish  painter  and  his  attention  to  the 
details  of  flowers  and  leaves — almost  as  great  as  that  which  he 
gave  to  the  face  of  the  Holy  Virgin  herself — could  not  be 
altogether  commended.  There  was  in  Cologne  a  school  of 
painters,  and  their  style  was  not  unfamiliar  to  him :  although 
deficient  in  color  it  could  never  be  diverted  from  the  true 
nobility  of  art  by  merely  trivial  things.  In  the  paintings  of 
these  masters  at  Cologne,  the  rich,  golden  background — ^for 
gold  alone  seemed  suitable  for  scenes  where  saints  and  apostles 
and  Christ  himself  were  depicted, — the  faces  wearing  an  inef- 
fable calm ;  the  purity,  the  unaflEected  piety,  the  gentle  inno- 
cence, together  with  a  soft,  contemplative  and  almost  unearthly 
repose  in  every  feature ;  the  heavy  draperies  falling  in  compli- 
cated folds — even  more  rigid  and  angular  than  those  of  Van 
Eyck ;  all  these  refinements  seemed  to  him  worthy  of  attention 
and  imitative  effort.  However,  as  Roger  Van  der  Weyden 
had  explained  to  him,  Jan  Van  Eyck  was  always  accustomed 
to  insist  that  there  should  be  individuality  in  the  faces  which 
he  painted, — and  this  at  least  seemed  reasonable.  It  was  the 
fashion  at  Cologne  to  paint  St.  Katherine  and  St.  Margaret  so 
exactly  alike  that  if  they  had  happened  to  lay  down  their 
symbols  for  a  moment,  no  one  could  have  told  the  one  from 
the  other.  But  people  of  the  fifteenth  century  after  Christ 
were  by  no  means  indistinguishable  and,  perhaps,  it  would  be 
better  to  represent  the  saints  and  holy  ones  as  differing  in 
expression,  each  from  each,  and  not  leave  them  all  as  like  each 
other  as  the  old  pictures  in  the  stained  glass  windows  where 
every  head  was  tipped  sideways  at  just  the  angle  of  the  rest 

The  landscape  backgrounds  of  Van  Eyck,  on  the  other  hand, 
did  not  seem  to  Martin  Schongauer  at  all  better  than  the 
golden  ones  which  artists  at  Cologne  had  always  painted.  More- 
over the  associations  of  his  youth  had  been  with  the  beaten 
gold,  and  when,  in  middle  life,  he  turned  his  hand  to  painting 
it  seemed  but  right  that  he  should  give  as  rich  a  setting  to  his 
angels  and  his  virgins  as  he  had  given  the  figures  of  some 
jewel  casket,  or  those  upon  the  delicately  wrought  necklaces  and 
bracelets  which  had  been  sent  to  Augsburg  and  even  to  the 
dty  of  Nuremberg  itself. 
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This  group  of  painters  at  Cologne,  he  knew,  was  accustomed 
to  care  little  for  mere  earthly  beauty,  in  their  works.  But, 
after  all,  one  could  have  no  conception  of  heavenly  beauties 
except  as  being  like  those  of  this  world,  only  somewhat  subbli- 
mated  and  removed  by  touches  of  idealism.  Therefore  he  made 
it  his  daily  duty  to  look  into  the  faces  of  all  the  people  whom 
he  met,  and  he  was  unresting  in  his  analysis  and  criticism  of  the 
different  features  which  presented  themselves  from  time  to 
time.  After  a  season  he  found  that  he  had  developing  within 
himself,  some  vague  sense  of  an  ideal  countenance,  proportioned 
not  like  any  face  he  had  ever  seen  but  more  like  the  faces  of 
antique  statues  he  had  examined  at  Milan  and  Borne.  It 
chanced  that  people  admired  the  faces  and  figures  that  he 
painted.  A  certain  new  dignity  and  grace  in  his  women  had 
excited  the  favorable  comment  of  other  artists  and  connois- 
seurs and,  encouraged  by  this,  he  strove  still  more  earnestly  to 
realize  on  the  wood  his  dreams  of  feminine  loveliness  and 
worth.  They  began  to  call  him  Bd  JUartino  now  in  the 
southern  countries — ^for  his  paintings  were  known  in  Italy, 
Spain,  France  and  even  England — and  it  signified  to  him  that 
a  devotion  to  ideal  beauty  as  well  as  to  the  exactness  of  coloring 
and  some  of  the  realities  of  Van  Ecyk,  was  the  true  artistic 
spirit  which  he  must  always  cultivate.  But,  when  painting 
Christ  or  the  Virgin  Mother  he  could  not  deny  himself  the 
depicting  of  those  slim  long  fingers,  and  meagre  limbs  which,, 
even  from  the  time  of  the  Byzantine  painters,  had  indicated 
how  far  removed  were  such  heavenly  ones  from  the  grossnesa 
and  materialism  of  the  world.  As  for  drapery,  he  made 
models  from  paper,  moistened  them  and  allowed  them  to 
harden  in  the  folds  he  thought  most  fitting.  Certainly  these 
folds  were  angular  and  rigid,  but  that  scarcely  disturbed  him, 
for  such  would  be  inevitable  in  a  heavy,  rich  material. 

All  these  years  in  which  he  painted  and  reflected  upon  the 
beautiful  things  of  the  natural  world — ^not  altogether  lost,  it 
seemed  to  him — Martin  Schongauer  also  worked  at  many 
engravings  on  copper — a  method  of  graphic  representation 
which  interested  him  not  only  on  account  of  its  novelty,  but 
also  because  it  was  on  the  whole  so  satisfactory  and  altogether 
admirable.    Plate  after  plate  came  from  his  studio,  and  what- 
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ever  imprints  had  been  taken  under  his  own  supervision  were 
always  sharp  and  clear ;  for  he  rejected  the  blurred  and  imper- 
fect ones.  This  unceasing  attention  to  engraving  had  its 
influence  upon  his  pictorial  style,  and  a  perceptible  hardness 
of  outline  and  clear-cut  correctness  of  pose  and  feature  made 
itself  apparent.  When,  however,  this  would  have  seemed  harsh, 
in  a  painted  figure,  it  was  his  custom  to  lay  on  the  colors  so 
artfully  that  every  trace  of  the  pencil  and  every  reminiscence 
of  the  burin  was  quite  obliterated,  while  all  the  outlines  became 
shadowy  and  soft. 

From  his  boyhood,  Martin  Schongauer  had  listened  to  wild, 
strange  tales — legends  of  witches,  fiends,  and  those  thousand 
uncanny  monsters  which  haunted  the  woods  and  streams  and 
busied  themselves  far  down  out  of  sight  in  a  nefarious  under- 
world. It  was  not  customary  to  dignify  these  unwholesome 
creatures  with  a  place  in  art ;  but,  upon  one  occasion,  when  he 
sat  down  to  prepare  a  plate  in  which  should  be  represented  the 
good  St.  Anthony  persecuted  by  demons,  he  allowed  his 
dormant  Gothic  imagination'to  overmaster  his  acquiescence  in 
the  conventional  rules  of  the  painters  at  Cologne.  The  righte- 
ous saint  should  remain  quite  unmoved  by  the  onslaught  of 
unclean  spirits — it  was  so  recorded  in  the  traditions; — ^but, 
these  tormentors  should  be  as  grotesque  and  terrible  as  he  knew 
how  to  make  them.  Such  pictures  at  Cologne  would  be  called 
heathenish,  perhaps,  and  tmworthy  of  a  Christian  artist ;  but 
the  Cologne  painters  were  not  a  final  court  of  judgment  upon 
all  art.  Some  scenes  of  unutterable  horror,  bom  in  the  disor- 
dered fancy  of  Hieronymus  Bosch, — especially  a  reproduction 
of  the  eternal  sufferings  of  the  damned  (that  picture  which  in 
after  years  was  fated  to  catch  the  last  mortal  glance  of  kind 
King  Philip  the  Second,  of  Spain) — returned  to  the  Alsatian 
painter,  and  he  resolved  to  accomplish  something  in  a  kindred, 
though  more  restrained  and  temperate  spirit.  So  whimsical  was 
this  vagary  of  St.  Anthony  and  the  demons  that  Michelangelo 
copied  it;  Albert  Diirer  took  from  it  the  inspiration  for  a 
hundred  works,  and  the  infiuence  of  the  new  grotesqueness 
touched  even  Hans  Holbein  when  he  engraved  his  "  Dance  of 
Death."  But  such  fantastic  mood,  with  its  undercurrent  of 
grim,  northern  humor,  formed  an  artistic  episode  and  did  not 
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crystallize  into  an  enduring  freedom  from  the  old  convention- 
alities. A  work  much  dearer  to  the  heart  of  its  designer  was 
the  Madonna  of  the  Kose-Bower,  which  Schongauer  painted  as 
an  altar-piece  for  the  church  of  his  patron-saint,  at  Cohnar. 
Upon  this  picture  he  lavished  all  the  skilfulness  and  care  that 
was  in  him, — ^nor  was  the  finished  result  unworthy  of  such 
effort  On  fresh,  green  turf  among  bushes  covered  with  pink 
roses  in  the  fulness  of  bloom,  he  seated  the  Madonna.  Her 
gown  he  painted  a  deep,  rich  red — the  warmest  and  most  beau- 
tiful color  upon  his  palette.  In  her  arms  was  the  infant  Christ, 
clasping  His  mother's  neck  and  looking  away  with  that 
benignant  comprehensiveness  and  calm  precocity  which  be- 
tokened the  wisdom  beyond  His  years.  The  heads  of  both 
mother  and  Son,  he  modelled  after  that  antique,  ideal  type 
which  years  of  reflection  and  study  had  developed  in  his  imag- 
ination ;  and,  as  most  precious  of  all  flowers,  he  had  selected 
roses  to  flll  the  background.  Above  the  Virgin  he  had  poised 
two  angels  holding  a  crown  over  her  head  and  hovering  guar- 
dian-like and  graceful.  The  angels  wore  robes  of  blue  (since 
their  abode  was  somewhere  in  the  blue  sky  and  perhaps  their 
garments  might  well  partake  of  the  tints  and  purity  of  their 
celestial  home),  while  what  space  the  flgures  and  the  flowers  left 
vacant  was  covered  over  with  shining  gold,  so  that  the  whole — 
a  group  as  large  and  well-nigh  as  real  as  life — might  betray  no 
sign  of  commonness  or  cheapness  of  design.  This  work  he 
could  leave  as  a  monument — ^a  silent  testimony  of  his  own 
faithfulness  in  selecting  the  very  best  from  all  schools  of 
painting  in  the  world.  The  Italian  softness  of  execution ;  the 
Flemish  color  and  individuality;  the  slender  hands,  peaceful 
faces,  and  golden  back-groimds  and  draperies  of  Cologne, 
together  with  that  faint,  new  touch  of  dreamy  mysticism  and 
dawning  subjectivity  which  was  all  his  own  made  this  altar- 
piece  a  memorable  triumph  and  a  crowning  glory  of  his  art 
and  life.  It  would  have  pleased  him,  could  he  have  known, 
that  in  times  to  come  this  painting  should  enjoy  the  unfailing 
kindliness  of  fate.  Other  works  of  his  were  destined  to  perish 
in  the  days  of  rococo  and  baroque,  while  very  many  were  to 
suffer  from  the  savage  iconoclasm  of  those  closing  years  in  the 
eventful  eighteenth  century ;   but  this   Madonna  among  the 
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roses  was  to  sit  unharmed  in  the  dim  gray  light  of  St.  Martin's 
chnrch  and  nnaflEected  by  any  confusion  of  the  future.  It  was 
to  be  the  work  by  which  all  his  paintings  should  be  judged, 
and  before  the  court  of  artists  yet  unborn  he  would  be  priv- 
ileged to  appear  at  his  best  and  highest. 

As  the  paintings  of  Martin  Schongauer  became  famous, 
pupils  flocked  to  his  studio,  beseeching  him  to  direct  them  on 
the  way  where  he  himself  was  walking.  Some  learned  from 
him  by  contact  with  his  personality  and  acquaintance  with  the 
routine  of  his  daily  life,  while  others,  unable  to  visit  the  village 
in  Alsatia,  contented  themselves  with  studying  cJiefs  cPc&worea  of 
the  master  wherever  one  of  them  could  be  foimd.  In  the 
former  group  was  Hans  Birckmeyer,  a  painter  who  knew 
Martin  Schongauer  and  his  three  brothers  well,  go  when  there 
was  an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  all  the  town  that  some  portrait 
of  their  distinguished  worker  in  oils  and  colors  should  remain 
after  he  himself  had  gone  before,  Hans  Birckmeyer  was  chosen 
to  execute  the  likeness.  The  brown  hair  and  eyes,  smooth 
face,  full  lips  and  unruffled  countenance  of  Martin  Schongauer 
were  shortly  transferred  to  canvass,  and  even  a  trace  of  the 
visionary  light  in  his  eyes  mingling  so  elusively  with  the 
northern  heaviness,  was  realized  by  this  loving  and  painstaking 
disciple.  When  the  portrait  was  painted,  Schongauer  could 
scarcely  have  been  more  than  thirty-six  years  of  age.  Some 
have  thought  it  noteworthy  rather  for  dulness,  apathy,  or  a 
touch  of  sensuality  than  for  any  nobler  sentiment ;  but  this  is 
to  misinterpret  that  characteristic  placidity  which  accompanies 
even  the  idealism  of  a  Teutonic  countenance.  Such  a  face,  it 
would  be  better  to  believe,  was  both  reminiscent  and  prophetic ; 
for  not  only  did  it  reflect  the  light  of  middle  age  naivete,  but 
also  radiated  some  gleam  of  greater  complexity  and  Hberality 
of  heart  than  the  world  had  known  for  a  thousand  years. 

Besides  the  Madonna  among  the  roses,  Martin  Schongauer 
painted  many  other  scenes  from  those  Jerusalem-days  when 
human  destinies  were  undergoiug  such  a  profound  revulsion 
and  a  lost  world  was  being  reclaimed  from  the  darkness  of  its 
universal  paganism.  At  one  time  the  Annunciation  focussed 
all  of  his  attention.  Mary,  kneeling  by  her  bedside,  an  angel 
at  her  right  hand  and  God  the  Father  scintillating  in  the  dis- 
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tant  heaven  formed  a  little  group  of  snch  deep  interest  to  its 
painter  that  a  shade  of  dramatic  treatment  crept  into  the  faces 
and  expressions — a  thing  almost  unheard  of  in  former  repre- 
sentations of  the  same  miraculous  event.  At  another  time  he 
wished  to  show  Christ  crucified,  and  here  he  returned  to  that 
skeleton-like  emaciation  which  was  a  heritage  from  the  monks 
who  had  worked  in  Byzantine  cloisters.  Six  angels,  each 
holding  a  vase,  fluttered  about  the  dying  Saviour  and  caught 
the  priceless  blood-drops  which  oozed  from  his  hands,  feet,  side, 
and  brow.  In  the  distance  was  a  carefully  detailed  Jerusalem, 
an  echo  of  Van  Eyck.  But  the  common  people,  clustered 
about  the  central  martyr-figure,  bore  faces  almost  ignoble  in 
the  decisiveness  of  their  vulgarity.  Here,  in  the  work  of 
Martin  Schongauer,  an  inborn  inclination  to  aristocracy  in  sen- 
timent seemed  to  manifest  itself.  It  was  not  the  birth-aristoc- 
racy, but  rather  that  aristocracy  of  imtrained  genius,  always 
quick  to  emphasize  the  common  by  despising  it.  His  ideality, 
however,  saved  him  from  degenerating  into  the  sheerly  brutal 
touch — a  thing  not  under  the  ban  of  universal  disapproval  in 
those  days,  as  it  was  in  later  times.  The  peasantry  of  his 
pictures  indicated,  on  his  own  part,  a  cultivation  of  the  ffisthetic 
instinct ;  but  not  a  complete  withdrawal  from  the  canons  of  a 
more  ancient  and  savage  style.  They  marked  well  the  birth 
of  that  all-embracing  sympathy  which  was  to  develop  into  the 
humanism  of  the  Eeformation-times  and  the  German  illumin- 
ation; but  they  stopped  far  short  of  realizing  a  maturity  of 
such  sympathetic  openness  of  mind  and  heart. 

Martin  Schongauer,  goldsmith,  copper-engraver,  and  painter 
in  oils,  died  at  the  village  of  Colmar,  his  life-long  home,  in  the 
year  1488.  He  stood  at  the  dividing  line  between  mediaeval 
art  and  the  fulness  of  the  renaissance.  Flemish  influences 
reached  him  directly  through  Roger  van  der  Weyden,  his 
master,  and  indirectly  through  the  artists  at  Cologne.  He 
assimilated  something  of  the  Italian  idealism  and  partially 
threw  ofE  the  yoke  of  the  Byzantine  school — of  which  the 
influence  came  to  him  modified  by  the  school  at  Prague.  He 
was  not  an  idealist  alone,  nor  yet  a  realist ;  for  his  art  seemed 
equally  balanced  between  the  two,  or,  at  best,  swinging  a  little 
more  heavUy  toward  the  ideal  and  the  spiritnal.     He  fore- 
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shadowed  the  grotesqueneBS  and  mysticism  of  later  times  ;  he 
also  foreshadowed  the  tireless  devotion  to  detail  that  was,  at 
last,  to  merge  into  the  passion  for  genre-painting  which  to-day 
characterizes  the  German  art.  After  his  time,  the  great  wave 
of  actnalism  swept  over  the  north  and  searches  for  the  perfec- 
tion of  outward,  ideal  beauty  were  finally  abandoned.  There 
is  no  little  pathos,  too,  in  the  failure  of  northern  art  to  lift 
itself  above  the  superficial ;  for  the  very  skies,  hills,  and  air 
conspired  against  those  whose  lives  had  been  consecrated  to  this 
quest  for  the  perfect.  Religion — so  serious  and  deep  a  matter 
with  the  German  people — was  itself  an  impassable  barrier  to 
the  two  dominant  arts  which  had  grown  up  in  its  service ;  since, 
by  religion,  the  mind  was  turned  within  and  the  eyes,  unaccus- 
tomed to  outward  beauty  as  the  all-in-all,  missed  that  sure  pen- 
etration which  was  forever  incompatible  with  true  subjectivity. 
When  Sebastian  Bach  began  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  key- 
board and  pedals  of  a  certain  church-organ  in  the  vOlage  of 
Eisenach  in  Thuringia,  at  last  the  one  true  Teutonic  art- 
medium  was  discovered.  But  music  is  the  very  soul  and 
essence  of  subjectivity. 

CONWAT  MAOMILLAN. 
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Articlb  IV.— LESSmG    AND    THE    GERMAN    DRAMA. 

The  terrible  pictnre  of  depravity  which  Panl  gives  in  the 
first  part  of  his  letter  to  the  Romans,  wotdd  fairly  represent 
the  condition  of  Germany  at  the  close  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War.  The  civilization  of  the  Fatherland  relapsed  fully  two 
centuries.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  longing  for  a  national 
life.  The  unscrupulous  selfishness  of  the  petty  princes,  who 
had  abandoned  even  all  semblance  of  virtue,  is  something  that 
no  language  can  describe ;  and  among  the  people  we  find  what 
we  always  find  where  ignorance  is  linked  with  despair.  With 
political  and  social  affairs  in  such  a  condition,  the  standard  of 
the  literature  may  be  easily  judged.  For  if  literature  is  the 
life  of  history,  how  can  we  expect  activity  in  the  former  when 
the  latter  is  dead  ?  How  can  the  spirit  of  healthy  and  vigorous 
life  breathe  out  from  rottenness  and  decay  ?  There  was  no  soil 
from  which  literature  might  spring.  The  war  had  withered  all 
such  growth  with  a  curse.  The  absence  of  literary  spirit  was 
as  complete  as  in  the  Dark  Age  of  English  literature,  between 
Chaucer  and  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  gloom  of  the  period 
is  lightened  only  by  the  spiritual  earnestness  of  the  Pietists. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  German  litera- 
ture was  slavishly  imitative.  This  was  one  of  the  worst  efEects 
of  the  Thirty  Tears'  War.  Not  only  was  there  no  attempt  at 
a  native  literature,  but  there  was  no  desire  for  one.  The  best 
men  of  letters  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  be- 
lieved that  there  was  only  one  way  to  accomplish  successful 
literary  results ;  and  that  was,  to  follow  the  French  down  to  the 
minutest  particular.  Even  the  mother  tongue  was  despised, 
and  her  most  cultivated  sons  spoke  and  wrote  altogether  in 
French.  Everything  that  could  act  as  a  check  on  creative 
activity  was  operating  in  fuU  force.  Art  was  tongue-tied  by 
authority.  Learned  block-heads  had  made  a  beaten  path, 
which  was  to  be  followed  by  aU  aspirants  to  literary  fame. 
Professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they  became  fools.  The 
literary  autocrat  of  the  time,  Gottsched,  was  a  fair  example  of 
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the  prevailing  tendencies  of  thought.  This  man,  who  looked 
upon  originality  with  horror,  who  styled  Shakspere  a  barbarian, 
and  claimed  that  one  must  follow  French  rules  to  produce  a 
work  of  genius,  was  worshiped  as  the  literary  oracle.  No  mat- 
ter upon  what  subject  he  chose  to  open  his  lips,  the  cry  re- 
sounded everywhere,  "  A  Daniel !  a  second  Daniel  come  to 
judgment  I"     Truly  it  was  the  dark  hour  before  the  dawn. 

Even  while  the  harsh  clamor  of  Gottsched  and  his  idolaters 
was  at  its  height,  a  new  figure  stepped  out  on  the  stage.  Less- 
ing  has  been  called  the  Luther  of  German  literature.  As  the 
great  Protestant  released  men  from  the  bondage  of  forms  and 
ceremonies,  so  Lessing,  by  rebelling  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
French  rules  of  art,  showed  his  countrymen  both  by  precept 
and  by  practice  what  a  national  drama  should  be.  The  criti- 
cisms of  poetry  and  painting  in  the  Laohoon  and  the  dramatic 
theories  expounded  and  developed  in  the  HarriburgiscJie  Dror 
matxirgie^  opened  up  endless  vistas  of  thought  and  imagination, 
and  roused  to  life  all  the  sleeping  energies  of  the  German 
mind.  These  books  made  epochs.  The  Laohoon  revealed  the 
beauty  of  the  Greek  art  and  literature  in  their  simple  grandeur ; 
and  the  Dra/maiurgie  struck  off  forever  the  degrading  shackles 
with  which  the  French  had  bound  poetry  and  the  drama. 
These  books  prepared  the  way  for  that  great  burst  of  splendor, 
which  includes  not  simply  the  best,  but  the  only  German  litera- 
ture that  is  well  known  outside  of  the  Fatherland. 

It  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  the  difficulties  with  which  Les- 
sing had  to  contend.  As  Mr.  Lowell  says,*  "  He  began  his 
career  at  a  period  when  we  cannot  say  that  German  literature 
was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  only  because  there  had  not  yet  been  any 
flood-tide."  Lessing  saw  that  before  any  change  for  the  better 
could  be  introduced,  the  worship  of  the  French  must  be  aband- 
oned. But  Gottsched  and  his  shallow  school  were  regarded  as 
the  Supreme  Court  of  literature.  It  is  true  that  Lessing  was 
not  the  first  to  attack  that  autocrat.  The  so-called  Swiss  school 
had  made  a  fierce  onslaught  on  him ;  but  their  zeal  vastly  ex- 
ceeded their  knowledge,  and  their  own  theories  were  carried  to 
absurd  excesses.  Lessing  had  to  combat  the  consensus  of  the 
men  of  letters.  But  there  were  other  obstacles  of  a  wholly 
*  Essay  on  Lessing. 
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different  nature  which  cast  a  dark  shadow  over  a  life  that  was 
otherwise  so  bright  and  cheerful.  Lessing's  life  was  a  constant 
struggle  with  poverty.  The  king  could  have  removed  this 
difficulty  and  saved  Germany  from  a  lasting  disgrace.  But 
Frederick,  who  professed  to  be  the  friend  of  the  literary  man 
as  ardently  as  modem  politicians  profess  to  be  the  friend  of  the 
workingman,  was  strangely  blind  to  the  great  literary  move- 
ment going  on  before  his  eyes.  He  saw  no  potential  energy  in 
German  literature.  The  French  and  Italian  theatres  at  Berlin 
were  handsomely  supported  by  the  crown ;  the  German  theatre 
was  a  booth  on  the  public  street.  The  king  was  an  enthusiast 
in  French  literature ;  he  added  no  small  number  of  wretched 
French  verses  to  the  large  stock  already  in  existence ;  he  wor- 
shiped Voltaire  even  while  he  hated  him ;  but  for  the  litera- 
ture and  men  of  letters  of  his  own  country,  Frederick  had 
nothing  but  contempt. 

Lessing,  however,  combined  the  fiery  zeal  of  the  reformer 
with  the  deep  insight  of  tlie  scholarly  critic.  He  seems  to 
have  seen  clearly  the  possibilities  of  the  future.  He  never 
wavered  in  his  purpose  to  aid  the  development.  Added  to  his 
natural  wisdom  and  keenness  of  vision,  his  knowledge  of  the 
literature  and  art  of  the  ancients  was  remarkably  profound. 
With  the  rich  storehouse  of  Greek  literature  at  his  full  com- 
mand, he  determined  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  German  clas- 
sical movement.  He  recognized  what  no  man  of  his  time  had 
seen,  that  the  French,  who  claimed  to  be  in  the  direct  line  of 
the  Aristotelian  succession,  were  really  out  of  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  great  master.  The  French,  in  their  ambition 
to  follow  the  rules  of  Aristotle,  had  forgotten  that  the  body 
was  more  than  the  raiment.  They  abhorred  Shakspere  as  the 
Greeks  and  Komans  abhorred  the  barbarians.  It  enraged  them 
to  think  that  the  blood  and  thunder  plays  of  that  ruffian  should 
be  compared  with  the  tragedies  of  Racine  and  Comeille.  But 
Lessing  was  convinced  not  only  that  Shakspere  was  greater 
than  the  French  dramatists,  but  that  he  was  in  spirit  a  truer 
follower  of  Aristotle.  To  Lessing  belongs  the  honor  of  mak- 
ing Shakspere  a  familiar  name  in  Germany.  Weisse  had  trans- 
lated some  of  Shakspere's  plays;  and  later  Wieland  made 
some  translations,  and  Augustus  Schlegel  in  his  Vienna  lectures 
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brought  out  the  beauties  of  the  great  Englishman ;  but  Lea- 
sing introduced  Shakspere  to  the  popular  heart.  Gottsched 
declared  that  the  way  to  produce  a  work  of  genius  was  to  fol- 
low iron-dad  rules.  Lessing  studied  what  genius  had  done,  to 
discover  the  principles  of  its  success.  He  wrote  one  sentence 
that  gives  a  key  to  all  his  critical  work.  ^^Much  would  in 
theory  appear  unanswerable,  if  the  achievements  of  genius  had 
not  proved  the  contrary.* 

Lessing  determined  to  make  his  countrymen  understand  that 
the  literature  of  Germany  was  at  the  lowest  possible  standard 
and  would  remain  there  so  long  as  it  blindly  followed  French 
dictation.  By  regarding  the  French  tragedy  as  the  summit  of 
artistic  achievement,  the  way  to  a  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  Shakspere  was  hopelessly  closed ;  so  that  the  Germans  were 
struggling  to  have  a  literature  without  the  aid  of  the  influence 
most  necessary.  Lessing  showed  that  there  could  be  a  great 
German  literature  ;  and  he  showed  it  in  two  ways.  He  proved 
it  in  theory  by  his  unanswerable  criticisms,  and  he  proved  it  in 
practice  by  composing  two  master-pieces  of  dramatic  construc- 
tion, Mvn/na  von  Ba/mheim  and  ErwiUa  GaloUi. 

Minna  van  Bwmhelm  was  the  first  German  comedy  of  any 
importance  and  ranks  to-day  as  the  best  one  in  the  language. 
It  is  Lessing's  greatest  play.  It  has  none  of  that  weakness 
which  is  so  manifest  in  all  of  his  other  dramas.  The  charac- 
ters move  and  speak  like  beings  of  flesh  and  blood.  The  con- 
struction of  the  play  and  the  development  of  the  plot  are 
almost  perfection.  The  scenes  succeed  each  other  in  logical 
order,  and  the  unity  of  the  piece  as  a  work  of  art — the  only 
imity  worth  anything — is  sustained  throughout.  Its  humor  is 
irresiBtible,  but  is  like  its  author  in  being  robust  rather  than 
delicate  and  subtile.  The  comedy  is  almost  flawless  and  ranks 
on  a  par  with  the  classic  English  comedies  of  Sheridan  and 
Goldsmith.  Lessing's  experiences  in  Saxony  during  the  Seven 
Years'  War  gave  him  abundance  of  material  for  Minna  and  the 
play  came  just  at  the  time  to  awaken  popular  enthusiasm. 

Emilia  Galotti  is  a  tragedy  full  of  native  power  and  that 
rises  in  some  scenes  to  a  high  pitch  of  dramatic  intensity,  as  in 
the  dialogue  between  Claudia  and  Marinellif  where  the  words 
*  Laokoon,  IV.  f  8  Auf zug,  8  Auf tritt. 
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are  repeated  again  and  again  with  cmnulative  efiect,  Der 
Name  Manri/nelU  wa/r  das  letzte  Wort  dee  sterhenden  Graf  en  ! 
like  Mvnna^  the  play  is  a  master-piece  of  constmction,  but  it 
is  not  so  great  as  a  tragedy  as  the  other  is  in  the  comic  field. 
The  character  of  the  heroine  is  not  consistent ;  and  the  gravest 
dramatic  fault  is  committed  by  there  being  no  sufficient  cause 
to  bring  about  the  climax.  Yet  with  all  its  defects,  the  play 
bears  on  it  the  stamp  of  genius,  and  still  holds  a  place  on  the 
German  stage.*  It  revolutionized  the  German  tragedy,  and 
by  indicating  correct  methods  of  dramatic  composition,  it  be- 
came an  inspiration  for  the  production  of  greater  plays  in  the 
future.  For  the  first  time,  the  German  people  found  them- 
selves in  possession  of  a  great  tragedy.  No  one  will  question 
the  truth  of  Kuno  Fischer's  statement,  that  EmiUa  Gdlotti 
was  die  GeHmrt  der  modemen  deiUachen  Tragodie. 

But  Lessing  was  not  a  creative  genius  of  the  first  order. 
His  dramatic  pieces  all  smell  of  the  lamp.  His  plays  are  con- 
structed rather  than  created.  They  exhibit  too  plainly  the  evi- 
dences of  hard  study  and  careful  workmanship.  How  totally 
different,  for  example,  is  EmiUa  Galotti  from  Macbeth  !  The 
former  is  constructed  with  almost  painful  exactness  :  the  tragic 
effects  are  studied.  Macbeth  reads  as  if  it  had  sprung  into 
existence  in  its  present  form;  as  if  the  play  had  been  com- 
posed in  a  "literary  frenzy,"  in  a  transport  of  imaginative 
passion.  Lessing's  other  dramas  are  by  no  means  ideal  ones. 
In  Mias  Sara  Sampson  he  showed  that  the  playwright  need 
not  confine  himself  to  court  scenes  and  noble  personages ;  an 
opinion  which  it  is  needless  to  say  was  common  at  the  time. 
This  play  was  at  one  period  widely  popular  in  Germany ;  but 
it  is  too  close  an  imitation  of  the  English  drama  of  that  time ; 
it  is  characterized  by  the  English  tendency  to  cheap  moralizing 
and  it  is  lachrymose  enough  to  suit  the  most  sentimental ;  it  is 
also  artificial,  and  often  drags  in  interest,  in  some  places  be- 
coming positively  dull.  The  character  Marwood  is  evidently 
from  the  original  Millwood  in  the  English  play  George  Bam- 
well  :  a  play  that  once  had  a  fabulous  reputation,  but  which 
one  reads  nowadays  with  a  smile ;  it  is  one  of  those  intolerable 
plays  that  are  written  with  a  distinct  ethical  purpose  and  which 

♦  Sime,  lAfe  of  Lessing. 
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are  made  np  of  moral  platitudes  and  melo-dramatic  situa- 
tionfl.* 

The  chief  reason  why  Lessing's  dramas  are  so  unsatisfactory, 
is  because  he  was  no  poet.  Many  of  his  admirers  would  make 
him  one,  but  the  effort  is  vain.  His  nature  was  of  too  logical 
a  cast  and^too  strongly  marked  by  shrewd  common  sense,  to 
vibrate  sympathetically  to  poetic  inspiration.  The  phases  of 
human  nature  reflected  in  his  plays  we  recognize  instantly  as 
true  pictures ;  but  there  4re  great  elements  of  character  he 
never  reflects  at  all.  He  strikes  the  chords  with  a  Arm  and 
true  touch,  but  he  does  not  soimd  the  deepest  notes  of  human 
experience.  In  his  hatred  of  obscurity,  he  failed  to  appreciate 
the  power  of  mystery.  If  his  characters  are  represented  as 
sad,  there  is  always  a  distinct  reason  given ;  if  they  appear  as 
passionate,  there  is  always  an  evident  cause  for  their  passion. 
Lessing's  plays  make  no  attempt  to  probe  into  the  mysteries  of 
life.  A  nameless  melancholy,  a  heart-consuming  yet  vague 
passion,  such  as  is  portrayed  in  Faust^  was  beyond  the  range  of 
Lessing's  dramatic  power. 

But  Lessing  the  critic  is  another  man  than  Lessing  the  play- 
wright. The  latter  arouses  our  admiration,  but  rarely  our 
enthusiasm :  the  former  keeps  us  in  perpetual  surprise  by  the 
penetration  of  his  thought  and  the  charm  of  his  style.  The 
world  has  seen  many  better  dramas  than  Lessing's  best ;  but 
few  men  have  had  that  peculiar  combination  of  talents  which 
made  him  so  great  a  critic.  May  we  not  explain  the  inferior- 
ity of  his  creative  ability  in  the  same  manner  in  which  he  ex- 
plained Shakspere's  mediocrity  as  an  actor?  In  calling  atten- 
tion to  this  point  Lessing  remarked,  ''  Wenn  Shakespeare  nicht 
ein  eben  so  grosser  Schauspieler  in  der  Auslibung  gewesen  ist, 
als  er  ein  dramatischer  Dichter  war,  so  hat  er  doch  wenigstens 
eben  so  gut  gewuszt,  was  zu  der  Kunst  des  einen,  als  was  zu 
der  Kunst  des  andem  gehort.  Ja,  vielleicht  hatte  er  iiber  die 
Eunst  des  erstem  um  so  viel  tiefer  nachgedacht,  well  er  so 

*  Lessing'B  great  work,  Nathan  der  Weiae,  though  cast  in  a  dramatic 
form,  is  a  philosophical  poem  rather  than  a  drama  and  does  not  strictly 
come  under  the  present  subject.  It  expresses  the  religious  and  philo- 
sophical ideas  of  its  author,  being  written  immediately  after  Lessing's 
bitter  controversies  with  Pastor  Goeze  and  others,  on  theological  ques- 
tions. 
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viel  weniger  Q^nie  dazu  hatte,''* — ^and  then  he  remarks  upon 
the  excellence  of  Hamlet's  speech  to  the  players.  A  similar 
thought  may  be  applied  to  Lessing  ;  perhaps  his  reflections  on 
the  playwrights'  art  were  the  more  profound,  because  he  had  so 
much  less  genius  for  it  than  for  dramatic  criticism.  In  logical 
battles,  he  marshals  his  arguments  with  all  the  skill  of  an  ex- 
perienced general.  He  uses  the  same  plan  that  the  great  The- 
ban  introduced  in  military  tactics :  he  selects  a  weak  point  in 
the  array  of  the  antagonist,  and  by  concentrating  the  mass  of 
his  strength  at  that  place,  the  whole  line  of  his  opponent 
appears  in  confusion  and  disorder.  His  armies  of  arguments 
succeed  each  other  with  cumulative  force,  all  bristling  with  the 
keen  and  polished  weapons  of  his  wit  and  satire. 

The  Ladkoon^  in  which  Lessing  showed  that  the  laws  gov- 
erning poetry  and  painting  are  not  identical,  was  the  work 
which  revealed  its  author's  critical  genius  to  Germany.  In  the 
course  of  his  reasoning,  he  brought  out  the  beauty  of  the 
Greek  literature  and  its  superiority  over  the  Latin.  Men 
turned  once  more  to  Homer  and  Sophokles ;  and  in  the  light 
of  Lessing's  genius,  read  the  great  poets  as  if  for  the  first  time. 
The  eflEect  produced  on  German  poetry  was  incalculable. 
Descriptive  poetry  had  been  the  most  common  and  the  most 
generally  admired  ;  it  scarcely  survived  the  Laokoon. 

But  the  Ilamkbwrgi%che  Dra/mal/urgie — ^the  dramatic  papers 
written  for  the  Hamburg  theater — ^is  the  most  important  criti- 
cal work  of  Lessing's ;  and  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  review 
briefly  the  circumstances  which  called  it  into  existence.  Before 
the  opening  of  the  great  play-house  at  Hamburg  in  1767,  there 
were  no  standard  German  theaters;  the  performances  were 
always  given  by  strolling  players,  who  traveled  from  town  to 
town  and  played  wherever  they  saw  an  opportunity  of  earning 
their  daily  bread.  The  character  of  the  plays  they  presented 
and  their  manner  of  acting  were  necessarily  determined  not  by 
the  ideal  of  these  artists,  but  by  the  prospect  of  pecuniary  re- 
ward. They  were  forced  to  cater  to  the  popular  taste  and  at 
that  time  the  popular  taste  was  by  no  means  high.  Owing  to 
the  adulation  of  the  French  by  the  cultured  classes,  the  com- 
mon people  had  been  accustomed  to  nothing  but  horse-play  and 
*  Hamb.  Dram.,  Fanfter  Stuck. 
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down  filth.  The  tireless  though  misguided  eflEorts  of  Gottsched 
had  brought  about  a  slightly  improved  tone ;  and  for  this  Ger- 
man literature  owes  him  something.  But  the  popular  idea  of 
a  good  play  was  something  exceedingly  low. 

Some  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Hamburg  determined  to 
have  in  that  city  a  standard  theater,  where  a  fixed  company  of 
first-rate  players  should  present  only  plays  combining  dramatic 
excellence  with  high  moral  tone.  An  invitation  was  sent  to 
Lessing  to  act  as  theatrical  critic ;  they  seem  also  to  have  ex- 
pected that  he  would  write  plays  for  special  production  in  that 
place.  In  the  spring  of  1767  the  theater  was  opened,  but  be- 
fore two  years  had  passed  the  project  was  abandoned,  owing  to 
jealousies  among  the  actors  and  to  the  popular  disapproval  of 
the  severity  of  the  moral  tone  that  had  been  maintained. 

Thus  in  one  sense  the  attempt  to  support  a  standard  theater 
at  Hamburg  was  a  disheartening  failure.  But  from  a  broader 
view,  it  was  as  great  a  blessing  to  the  literature  of  Europe  as 
can  well  be  imagined.  It  brought  into  existence  the  Ha/m- 
hurgische  Dramai/wrgie.  Lessing  began  these  papers  with 
criticisms  of  the  acting  as  well  as  of  the  plays ;  but  after  some 
visits  from  irate  actresses,  he  felt  compelled  to  abandon  this 
part  of  his  task.  There  were  two  great  ends  in  view  in  Les- 
sing's  masterly  criticisms  in  the  DramMurgie,  He  meant  to 
destroy  utterly  the  supremacy  of  the  French  drama  and  to 
show  that  their  boasted  rules  were  not,  as  they  had  claimed,  the 
rules  of  the  ancients ;  and  in  the  second  place,  to  build  up  the 
German  stage  by  expounding  the  true  Greek  standards.  He 
was  eminently  fitted  for  his  task.  His  learning  and  command 
over  it  were  phenomenal,  and  surprised  his  contemporaries 
beyond  measure ;  his  dramatic  experience  had  been  wide  and 
varied ;  and  the  critical  bent  of  his  mind  had  been  trained  to 
perfection  by  his  studies  in  literature  and  in  the  history  and 
theory  of  sesthetics. 

His  attack  on  the  French  theater  was  fierce  and  unsparing. 
The  general  worship  of  the  French  provoked  Lessing  to  the 
highest  degree ;  but  owing  to  the  constitution  of  his  mind,  it 
must  have  acted  as  an  inspiration.  No  man  ever  enjoyed  a 
controversy  more  keenly  than  Lessing.  The  temptation  to  in- 
dulge in  that  luxury  was  something  he  was  rarely  able  to  resist. 
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The  great  literary  Frenchman  of  the  time  was  a  constant  target 
for  Lessing's  shafts  of  wit.  To-day  we  rarely  think  of  Voltaire 
as  a  playwright;  bat  among  Lessing's  contemporaries  his 
dramas  were  exalted  and  extolled  beyond  measure.  To  aa 
acute  and  hostile  critic  they  present  many  vulnerable  points  of 
attack,  and  Lessing  riddled  them  without  mercy.  His  famous 
comparison*  between  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet  and  the  Ghost  in 
Semvramds  was  a  master  stroke  of  criticism,  and  by  itself  was 
enough  to  ruin  the  reputation  of  Voltaire's  play.  The  genius 
displayed  in  the  comedies  of  Moli^re,  Lessing  fully  recognized 
and  gave  it  its  due.  Upon  ComeiUe,  however,  he  made  many 
vigorous  attacks.  He  proved  that  stickler  for  artistic  rules  to 
be  a  truant  from  Aristotle.  Lessing  accepted  the  Greek  theory 
that  the  aim  of  tragedy  is  to  excite  pity  (Mitleid)  and  fear 
(Schauder) ;  and  he  showed  that  the  fear  is  not  for  others,  but 
for  ourselves.  The  French  had  substituted  terror  for  both  of 
these  emotions ;  and  Comeille  had  so  far  misinterpreted  Aris- 
totle and  misunderstood  his  theory  of  the  drama  as  to  imagine 
that  either  of  these  emotions  by  itself  was  sufficient  founda- 
tion for  a  tragedy. 

Lessing's  destructive  criticism  of  the  French  was  as  effective 
as  he  could  have  dared  to  hope ;  it  utterly  destroyed  Grallic  in- 
fluence on  the  German  stage.  Schlegel,  in  his  Vienna  lectures, 
made  a  passing  allusion  which  shows  how  completely  the  work 
had  been  done.  He  said,  "  When  the  Dramuxtu/rgie  was  pub- 
lished, we  Germans  had  scarcely  any  but  French  tragedies 
upon  our  stages,  and  the  extravagant  predilection  for  them  as 
classical  models  had  not  then  been  combated.  At  present  the 
national  taste  has  declared  itself  so  decidedly  against  them, 
that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  of  an  illusion  in  that  quarter."f 
This  was  spoken  in  1808. 

But  the  essential  aim  of  Lessing's  criticisms  was  not  to  tear 
down  but  to  build  up ;  it  was  well  worth  while  to  clear  away 
false  notions  of  the  drama ;  but  the  task  was  chiefly  valuable 
only  that  a  new  superstructure  might  be  built  on  the  right 
foundation.    Lessing's  work  was  not  half  done  when  he  had 

*£[amb.  Dram.,  Elftes  Stack. 

t  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art  and  Literature.  Translated  by  John 
Black.    Lecture  18. 
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pointed  out  the  mistakes  of  the  French ;  he  then  developed  his 
own  theories  of  dramatic  art,  based  on  a  liberal  interpretation 
of  Aristotle.  In  his  discussions  of  the  three  unities,  he  ex- 
hibited his  great  common  sense  as  well  as  his  profound  learn- 
ing. The  unities  had  been  a  stumbling  block  to  the  French. 
They  insisted  that  by  the  Unity  of  Time  was  meant  a  day  of 
twenty-four  hours ;  and  that  the  Unity  of  Place  required  that 
the  spot  where  the  scenes  of  the  drama  open  must  suffer  no 
changes  in  the  play.  Comeille  had  racked  his  brains  over  the 
Unity  of  Time  xmtil  he  made  the  discovery  that  the  dramatic 
day  ought  to  last  thirty  hours;  a  most  arbitrary  limit,  but  it 
served  to  cover  the  scenes  in  his  dramas,  which  suggests  a  good 
explanation.  Lessing  maintained  that  Aristotle  never  intended 
to  lay  down  hard  and  fast  lines  for  the  unities  of  time  and 
place.  They  were  observed  in  the  Greek  dramas,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  the  chorus,  which  could  not  be  well  conceived  to 
appear  at  times  far  apart  or  in  distant  places:  but  that  he 
meant  to  lay  down  an  absolute  dictum  for  all  time  to  come, 
Lessing  declared  was  absurd.  The  only  unity  necessarily 
required  in  every  dramatic  composition  is  the  Unity  of  Action : 
which  means  simply  the  logical  unity  of  the  piece ;  the  scenes 
must  succeed  each  other  in  logical  order,  and  every  event  must 
be  accounted  for.  Lessing's  own  dramas  are  as  good  examples 
as  can  be  found  of  the  Unity  of  Action.  By  clearing  up  this 
subject,  he  began  a  broad  and  true  foundation  for  the  German 
theater. 

Lessing's  discussion  of  the  great  question,  Should  there  be 
an  ethical  purpose  in  the  drama?  shows  how  profoundly 
philosophical  was  his  conception  of  tragic  art.  Few  who 
seriously  reflect  on  the  subject  will  maintain  to-day  that  a 
tragedy  ought  to  teach  a  direct  moral  lesson  ;  but  in  Lessing's 
time  contemporary  thought  gave  unhesitatingly  an  aflSrmative 
answer  to  the  question.  The  moral  tacked  on  at  the  end  of 
the  tragedies  was  regarded  as  the  radson  d^etre  of  the  whole 
play.  Voltaire  boasted  that  in  his  JSemdranm  horrible  deeds 
were  punished  in  extraordinary  ways.  Lessing  proved  such  an 
idea  to  be  a  fundamental  error.*  He  argued  that  the  effect 
was  far  more  powerful  if  crime  and  punishment  were  bound 
*  Hamb.  Dram.,  Zwdlftes  Stack. 
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together  in  the  ordinary  chain  of  events.  This  view  of  the 
working  of  natural  law  in  the  drama  is  exactly  in  harmony 
with  the  modem  spirit.  But  to-day  many  sincerely  believe 
that  the  chief  aim  of  tragedy  is  to  teach  moral  lessons  ;  and  if 
no  direct  ethical  truth  be  enforced,  then  the  drama  can  show 
no  reason  for  its  existence.  This  mistaken  theory  of  dramatic 
art  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  Bousseau's  condemnations  of  the 
theater  ;*  and  Mr.  John  Morley  has  shownf  that  the  answer  to 
Rousseau  is  simply  to  say  that  the  drama  does  not  profess  to  be 
a  moral  teacher ;  it  is  similar  in  effect  to  a  splendid  piece  of 
music ;  it  expands  our  mental  horizon,  it  strengthens  our  sym- 
pathies, it  purifies  and  elevates  our  emotions;  beyond  these 
results  it  cannot  go.  The  drama  should  be  regarded  as  we  con- 
template every  great  work  of  art  whose  aim  is  to  reflect  life  ;  it 
must  necessarily  exert  upon  us  a  moral  or  inmioral  influence, 
like  everything  that  enters  into  our  experience.  We  may  see 
in  it  truths  of  the  deepest  significance,  such  as  we  see  in  our 
observations  of  the  working  of  the  moral  law  in  the  world. 

Lessing's  idea  of  the  relation  between  the  drama  and  historical 
truth  was  far  ahead  of  the  prevailing  conception  of  the  time ;  it 
fairly  staggered  the  German  literary  public.  Many  had  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  poet  must  strictly  follow  history  in 
his  repredentation  of  events.  Lessing  showed  that  there  was  no 
reasonable  ground  for  such  an  idea  ;  the  dramatist  must  be 
faithful  to  history  in  his  portrayal  of  the  characters,  otherwise 
there  would  be  no  assignable  reason  for  their  having  the  names 
given  them.  But  as  regards  minor  matters,  the  poet  may  alter 
details  to  suit  the  plot,  so  long  as  they  are  consistent  and  have 
an  appearance  of  truth.  He  remarked :  ^'Er  braucht  eine  Gre- 
schichte  nicht  darum,  weil  sie  geschehen  ist,  sondem  darom, 
weil  sie  so  geschehen  ist,  dass  er  sie  schwerlich  zu  seinen  gegen- 
w&rtigen  Zwecke  besser  erdichten  konnte.''j:  Lessing  also 
combated  the  general  notion  that  one  aim  of  the  drama  was  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  great  men ;  showing  the  narrowness 
of  such  a  conception,  and  its  cramping  effect  on  the  production 

♦  Epistle  to  M.  D'Alembert. 

t  Life  of  Rousseau,  vol.  i.,  page  889,  et  seq. 

X  Hamb.  Dram.,  Neunzehntes  StQck. 
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of  great  plays.*  He  concluded  this  subject  by  remarking  that 
poetic  truth  is  of  more  importance  than  historical  truth  in 
giving  us  a  knowledge  of  human  nature ;  in  the  works  of  the 
great  masters  of  tragedy  we  see  reflected  more  clearly  than  any- 
where else  the  character  of  man. 

Lessing's  influence  on  English  literature  has  not  been  very 
noticeable.  It  was  through  the  Dramuxtwtgie  that  he  began  to 
impress  literary  Europe,  but  he  was  scarcely  known  in  England 
before  1830.  His  influence  on  the  English  drama  is  of  no 
visible  proportions,  mainly  because  there  has  been  no  great 
dramatic  movement  in  English  literature  since  the  time  in 
which  Lessing  wrote.  During  the  first  half  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, the  prejudice  against  the  Germans  formed  an  almost  insu- 
perable barrier  to  the  introduction  of  thought  from  that  country. 
Everyone  knows  how  Carlyle  had  to  struggle  to  compel  Britidi 
readers  to  recognize  the  genius  of  Ghethe.  But  the  English- 
speaking  people  ought  to  feel  a  special  interest  in  studying  the 
life  and  works  of  Lessing :  he  was  greatly  influenced  by  English 
models ;  and  his  criticisms  of  Sbakspere  are  certainly  not  the 
least  valuable  part  of  his  writings. 

Lessing's  literary  style  is  like  the  man ;  straight-forward, 
virile,  combative,  at  times  sarcastic,  yet  always  betraying  great 
depths  of  sympathy.  Every  line  he  wrote  has  the  ring  of 
sincerity.  In  a  letter  to  his  father,  he  said :  ^^  If  I  write  at  all, 
it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  write  otherwise  than  just  as  I  think 
and  feeL"  These  noble  words  are  the  echo  of  his  life.  To 
Lessing  the  pursuit  of  truth  was  not  a  duty ,  it  was  a  passion. 
Narrowness  and  intolerance  were  hateful  to  him.  He  loved 
truth  for  its  own  sake,  and  it  made  his  blood  boil  to  see  truth 
distorted  and  used  to  advertise  false  ideas.  He  had  that  free- 
dom from  prejudice  which  characterizes  every  great  critic. 
But  he  was  preeminently  a  man  of  strong  convictions. 

*  "  Die  Absicht  der  Tragddie  ist  weit  philosophischer  als  die  Absicht 
der  €b8chichte ;  iind  es  heizst  sie  von  ihrer  wahren  WQrde  herabsetzen, 
wenn  mann  sie  zn  eiaen  bloszen  Panegyrikus  beruhmter  M&nner  macht, 
Oder  Bie  gar  den  Nationalstolz  zu  n&hren  miazbraucht."— Neunzehntes 
StQck. 

WnjJAM  Lton  Phelps. 
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Article  V.-THE  EFFECT   OF   COLOR-LAW  ON   OUR 
HOMES-OUTSIDE. 

In  a  previoufl  Article,*  the  absolute  authority  of  Color-Law,  in 
all  matters  within  its  province,  was  asserted  and  something  was 
advanced  in  proof  of  the  assertion.  Some  notable  points  of 
special  ruling  in  our  home  interiors  were  observed.  But,  at 
this  time,  there  are  reasons  for  considering  its  efiect  on  the 
exterior,  and  for  that  purpose,  we  will  together  step  out  of  doors. 

After  an  intelligent  look  at  the  natural  surrounding  as 
back-ground,  with  the  indispensable  assistance  of  Color-Law, 
we  lose  every  trace  of  indecision  respecting  the  tone  that  is 
requisite  to  the  best  appearance  of  our  home.  Long  proces- 
sions of  tints,  each  one  more  tempting  than  the  other,  cease  to 
perplex.  True  pictorial  effect  settles  the  question  definitely. 
And  it  is  a  welcome  fact  that  the  tone  called  for  by  inflexible 
law  may  exist  in  an  endless  variety  of  color-chords,  so  that 
individual  preference  may  not  be  conscious  of  limit  from 
Color-Law. 

There  are  house-owners  in  no  degree  students  of  color  who 
think  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  tone  their  dwelling  in  all 
respects  as  well  as  the  expert.  They  also  believe  that  they  see 
color  with  the  painter's  eye,  because  their  natural  sight  is  as 
good  as  his.  Li  much  the  same  way,  others  suppose  they 
really  sing,  when,  with  voices  physically  strong,  but  wholly 
untrained,  they  are  able  to  produce  consecutive  sounds  or  sus- 
tained noise  with  the  mouth. 

When  use  of  color  may  no  longer  be  postponed,  the  practical 
house-painter  is  not  unf requently  summoned.  This  important 
personage  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  guided  by  any  higher 
degree  of  taste  than  that  which  he  actually  possesses.  This  is  the 
reason  why  house-owners  have  themselves  to  thank,  when  they 
see  factory,  store,  and  fence  spick-and-span  with  the  identical 
color-chord  that  distinguishes  their  own  outer-wall.  At  the 
same  time,  it  does  not,  of  necessity,  follow  that  tints  thus  ex- 
hibited must  be  correct  in  taste  or  law. 

•Feb.  No.,  1889,  p.  118. 
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There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  understanding  that  a  city 
house  may  look  its  best  by  treatment  that  would  not  be  well 
adapted  to  the  country  house.  The  heavy,  dark  tones  that  lend 
themselyes  with  acceptable  efiect  to  much  repetition  of  brick 
and  stone  are  generally  out  of  place  when  away  from  familiar 
pavements  of  street  and  flags  of  sidewalk.  They  are  features 
as  little  rural  and  as  plainly  urban  as  any  other  characteristic 
sight  or  sound.  They  may  accordingly  be  forthwith  omitted 
from  the  abimdant  catalogue  of  colors  that  will  be  found  ap- 
propriate, where  nature  herself  rather  than  the  handwork  of 
man  is  most  apparent. 

The  cottage  that  is  provided  with  ample  back-ground  of 
trees,  and  fairly  peeps  *out  from  surrounding  foliage,  may  not 
becomingly  wear  chords  of  color  that  exactly  suit  a  great  man- 
sion which  towers  from  a  hiU-top  with  every  outline  clean  cut 
against  the  sky.  A  different  plan  is  also  needed  for  the  ven- 
erable summer  home  that  has  made  itself  snug  upon  some 
smmy  lull-side ;  and  still  another  is  needed  for  the  spacious 
pavillion  which  is  thrown  into  brilliant  relief  by  back-ground 
of  the  sea,  or  by  both  sea  and  sky. 

Such  varied  circumstances  of  position  clearly  indicate  the 
individual  landscape-tone  that  is  superlatively  becoming.  These 
natural  suggestions  are  made  with  meaning  so  broadly  ex- 
pressive that  when  comprehended  and  used,  Ihey  bring  a  satis- 
faction that  time  only  increases.  No  other  inspiration  or 
influence  is  to  be  absolutely  trusted,  nor  does  any  other  ask  for 
what  is  especially  fitting,  with  the  same  unmistakable  distinct- 
ness. Only  by  this  actual  art-interpretation,  is  knowledge  of 
the  language  enabled  to  compose  an  enaerrMe  so  conspicuously 
complete  that  ignorance  and  iudiflerence  are  both  surprised  into 
respect  for  an  undreamed  of  power  in  color. 

When  the  foliage-hidden  cottage  has  been  gifted  with  form 
that  is  really  admirable ;  when  it  has  qualities  too  rare  to 
pass  unnoticed ;  when  it  is  desirable  not  only  to  keep  its  strong 
points  well  in  view,  but  to  accentuate  them,  any  legitimate 
chord  of  tints,  that  are  warm  and  light,  will  develop  the 
desired  strength  of  contrast-relief. 

But,  when  the  composure  of  harmony,  rather  than  powerful 
relief -effect,  is  preferred ;  if  the  owner  seriously  wishes  the 
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house  to  become  part  of  the  landscape,  if  he  decides  to  lose  the 
stractnre  in  the  local  tone,  the  method  is  simple.  Two  warm 
olives,  with  one  clean  red — ^this  latter  color  cooled  and  refined 
with  blue  and  thus  used  as  the  cold  tone  of  the  color-chord — 
will  be  found  a  grateful  combination,  on  which  the  eye  will  be 
sure  to  rest  with  lasting  contentment ;  one  that  improves  with 
the  grey  of  time  and  weather,  a  tint  that  wears  well  and  does 
not  tire. 

But,  for  success  again  in  this  instance  as  in  every  scheme  of 
color  the  values  must  be  carefully  studied  and  their  strength 
exactly  measured. 

It  is  evident  that  from  every  avenue  of  approach  the  house 
on  the  hill-top  is  likely  to  have,  as  back-ground,  a  considerable 
share  of  uninterrupted  sky.  Nothing  could  be  more  flattering 
to  fine  lines  or  more  trying  to  defects.  The  unlimited  breadth 
of  cold  space  here  over-head  affords  excellent  relief  for  warm 
tones  of  all  varieties  and  of  any  note  on  the  scale.  Attention 
need  mainly  be  given  to  the  color-chord  itself,  remembering 
that  dark  tones  suggest  heaviness  with  solidity  and  that  all 
warm  tints  show  themselves  at  their  very  best  when  seen 
against  this  blue. 

Oircumstances,  resembling  each  other  not  a  little,  make  it 
probable  that  the  house  on  the  hill-side  might  be  well  suited 
with  colors  of  a  class  similar  to  those  that  were  f  oxmd  pleasing 
on  the  cottage  among  the  trees. 

Nor  do  conditions  governing  the  adoption  of  tints  for  the 
house  near  the  sea  vary  materially  from  such  as  decided  the 
color-chord  for  the  house  on  the  hill-top.  In  a  spot  where  trees 
are  few  and  herbage  scanty — ^when  sea  and  sky  and  sand 
mainly  compose  the  local  tone, — ^it  will  be  found  that  warm 
classes  of  color,  and  those  high  up  on  the  scale,  best  preserve 
the  values  without  disturbing  the  landscape  color-balance. 
Into  these  tranquil  surroundings,  powerful  tones  seem  to  tear 
their  way — they  roughly  seize  a  place.  The  widest  view  is 
sensible  of  intrusion.  On  the  other  hand,  milder  colors  rightly 
chosen,  melt  into  the  perspective;  they  are  felt  rather  than 
seen ;  they  appear  to  be  an  original  feature  of  the  field  of 
sight;  they  produce  the  impression  of  having  been  there 
always. 
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It  ifl  a  convenient  fact  that  gkillfnl  use  of  color  is  able  to 
loudly  accent  any  outdoor  matter  that  it  is  dcBirable  to  make 
prominent,  as  also  that  this  same  item,  and  simply  by  change  of 
tint,  may  be  largely  veiled,  or  in  great  measure  concealed,  or 
rendered  entirely  unattractive. 

It  is  essential  that  pigment  be  kept  scrupulously  dean*  In 
this  connection  attention  is  directed  to  an  all  but  universal 
mistake  in  mixing  tints.  It  ought  to  be  known  that  the  greater 
number  of  tints  may  be  darkened  by  means  other  and  better 
than  turbid  discoloration  from  the  routine  and  habitual  lamp- 
black. It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  color,  thus  begrimed,  is 
forced  down  in  tone,  but  it  also  follows  that  after  this  primitive 
treatment,  every  tint  becomes  not  only  darker  but  dirty  1 

In  the  pictorial  sense,  "dirty"  describes  the  opposite  of 
bright,  clear  color,  either  entirely  pure  or  so  combined  as  not  to 
lose  its  "  life  " — another  term  for  individual  color  self-assertion. 

For  instance,  we  may  suppose  that  it  is  desired  to  lower  the 
tone  of  a  crimson-lake.  And  it  does  not  seem  difficult  to  im- 
agine that  a  muddy  tone  may  be  likely  to  result  from  admix- 
ture of  lampblack,  nor  to  understand  that  when  still  more  soot 
is  added,  deeper  mud  must  follow,  but  not  necessarily  deeper 
blackness. 

There  is  a  much  better  way  to  lower  the  tone  as  wanted. 
Palette  in  hand,  with  a  clean  brush,  let  a  dip  be  made  into  the 
same  pure  crimson-lake  that  was  jast  now  soiled  with  lamp-black. 
Deepen  this  lake-tone  with  Prussian-blue  until  the  desired 
depth  is  reached,  as  no  matter  how  great  this  depth  is,  it  will 
be,  and  soon.  Metaphorically,  this  combination  calls  to  the 
blackest  black  to  come  lower  down  on  the  scale  and  learn  to 
what  depth  the  deepest  of  color  really  can  go. 

From  this  color  union,  there  is  produced  a  tone  that  invari- 
ably proves  itself  to  be  powerful,  refined,  transparent,  and 
satisfactory.  In  a  tint  thus  composed,  there  will  be  no  sus- 
picion of  mud.  It  becomes  a  color  thoroughly  desirable 
whenever  color-law  needs  a  tone  thus  low  on  the  scale.  It  also 
has  a  quality  that  is  admirable ;  let  its  ai'ea  be  greater  or  less ; 
and  when  strength  of  color  is  sought,  let  its  depth  go  where- 
ever  it  is  required ;  it  always  remains  a  tone — ^it  never  looks 
like  a  hole. 
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The  advantages  obtainable  from  study  of  color  are  so  num^- 
ons  and  their  character  is  so  continuously  helpfol  that,  without 
due  measure  of  experience,  the  full  scope  and  extent  of  their 
usefulness  may  not  be  even  imagined.  Barely,  is  an  hour 
allowed  to  pass  with  no  valuable  service  from  color  and  never 
a  minute  that  does  not  bring  to  the  trained  eye  lively  gratifica- 
tion, as  abundant  as  it  is  complete. 

F.  Wayland  Fellowes. 
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Article  VI.— THE  APPEAL  TO  THE  PAGAN. 

The  writer  of  this  Article  sat  in  a  rear  room  of  a  Chinese 
laundry  in  May,  1887,  while  Kev.  J.  Crossett, — ^the  philanthro- 
pist and  missionary  to  China  whose  recent  death  on  a  Shanghai 
steamer  has  pained  a  wide  circle  of  friends — ^wrote  down  a 
translation  of  a  letter  about  to  be  sent  from  Chin  Tan,  the 
laundryman,  to  his  father  in  China.  The  story  of  Chin's  life 
is  substantially  this  : — 

He  attended  his  father's  school  in  Canton  until  about  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  when  he  was  bastinadoed  for  playing  cards. 
He  escaped  to  San  Francisco  as  a  stowaway,  learned  the  laun- 
dry business,  and  some  English,  joined  a  Chinese  Sunday 
School  and  became  a  Christian  convert.  Meantime,  Chin's 
brother  wished  to  marry,  but  could  not,  according  to  Chinese 
custom,  until  Chin,  the  eldest  son,  had  taken  a  wife.  The 
father,  therefore,  appealed  to  Chin  to  return  home  and  accept 
a  bride  already  selected  for  him.  This  precipitated  a  long  cor- 
respondence over  the  comparative  virtues  of  Christianity  and 
Confucianism.  This  unique  duel  at  long  range  turned  at  first 
upon  broad  results.  Was  the  world  in  debt  more  to  Confucius 
than  to  Christ!  Chin  spoke  of  the  principle  of  Christian 
charity  to  neighbor  and  stranger  alike.  It  so  happened  that 
the  news  of  the  mobs  at  Rock  Springs,  Wyoming,  reached 
Canton  just  in  time  to  enable  the  father  to  refer  in  his  reply  to 
the  blood  of  these  Chinese.  Chin's  answer  was  that  the  suffer- 
ers were  the  lowest  class  of  coolies,  many  of  them  members  of 
a  secret  order  called  the  *'  Gee  Hing,"  sworn  to  kill  the  Chinese 
emperor,  while  the  mob  itself  was  composed  of  a  foreign  ele- 
ment. But  the  father  replied  that  this  element  was  foreign  to 
America  but  not  to  Christendom,  as  the  emigrants  who  mobbed 
the  Chinese  had  come  from  Europe,  a  Christian  country.  He 
ako  asked  how  it  was  that  a  Christian  nation  like  America  had 
practiced  slavery.  Chin  told  what  little  he  knew  of  the  his- 
tory of  American  slavery,  its  demoralization,  and  the  sacrifice 
of  life  and  treasure  to  exterminate  it,  and  added :  ^'  As  long  as 
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you  keep  a  bondHservant  to  dreBs  and  nsdress  yon,  and  so  long 
as  my  mother  owns  the  maid  that  serves  her,  so  long  your  re- 
ligion must  be  placed  behind  Christianity." 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Chin  became  aggressive  and  pre- 
pared the  letter  which  Mr.  Crossett  was  kind  enough  to  trans- 
late. We  give  it  here  in  full,  with  the  explanation  that  "  geo- 
mancers  "  are  magicians  whom  the  Chinese  consult  when  they 
want  to  look  into  the  future. 

"FUNG-SUEI."  (Wind-water.) 
From  Chin  Tan: 

Wind  and  water  are  matter.  That  is,  they  are  two  of  the  five 
elements.  The  Lord-creator  produces  men  and  things  upon  the 
earth.  The  Middle  Kingdom  takes  metal,  wood,  water,  fire,  and 
earth  to  be  the  five  elements.  But  I  humbly  say  that  wind  and 
water  are  the  elements  to  all  material  things.  Surely  men  and 
things  without  wind  to  breathe  and  water  to  absorb  cannot  live 
and  be  healthy.  This  is  the  wind's  and  water's  great  use,  with- 
out which  we  could  DOt  exist  one  day.  Moreover  we  say  that  the 
wind  is  a  material  thing.  All  men  know  that  you  cannot  per- 
ceive its  form,  coming  and  going  without  certainty ;  gentle  or 
furious,  never  alike.  Certainly  it  is  not  self-knowing.  But  the 
Lord  knows  it  and  causes  it  to  be  sure. 

"  The  Ho-Tu  "  says  that  the  wind  is  the  messenger  of  heaven 
and  earth  ;  but  what  is  wind  but  the  moving  air  of  space  ?  Men 
and  things  depend  upon  breathing  to  live.  The  water's  and 
dew's  moisture  are  dependent  on  the  strength  of  the  wind  to  rise 
and  fall.  The  wind  presses  down  on  the  face  of  the  water  and 
the  strong  sun  causes  the  water  to  heat  and  to  ascend  and  become 
clouds.  When  it  meets  the  cold  wind,  then  it  congeals  into  rain 
and  falls  in  showers  in  every  place,  blown  here  and  there  by  the 
wind. 

Moreover,  the  wind  can  make  a  noise.  According  to  natural 
philosophy,  if  you  take  two  bells  and  hang  them  under  a  receiver 
and  use  an  apparatus  to  suck  the  air  out  and  then  shake  the  re- 
ceiver and  the  bell,  no  sound  will  come.  Every  body  that  is 
struck  against  another  body  has  a  small  vibration  like  the  strings 
of  a  Kin  (banjo).  The  wind  causes  men's  ears  to  hear  sound, 
and  it  causes  the  words  to  be  thrown  everywhere.  Music  also  is 
thus  distinguished.  With  no  wind,  talk  would  be  without  sound 
and  hearing  without  perceiving.     The  whole  world  would  be  deaf 
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and  dumb.  Air  is  on  all  the  face  of  the  heaven  and  earth.  Not 
only  men  and  things  on  the  earth  breathe  and  attain  life,  but  also 
in  space  every  kind  of  bird  is  dependent  on  air  for  its  buoyancy. 
The  wind's  use  upon  the  earth  and  its  merits  are  not  little. 
Sometimes  it  brings  good,  sometimes  it  brings  evil.  This  is  all 
dependent  upon  the  Creator-Lord — not  that  the  wind  itself  is  in- 
telligent with  understanding  and  power  to  do  these  things. 
Water  is  a  material  thing,  which  has  a  visible  form.  The  nature 
of  water  is  very  pliable  and  yielding.  The  variety  of  water  is 
great — salt  or  fresh,  clearer  muddy — and  it  makes  rivers,  streams, 
oceans,  seas,  wells,  and  hot  springs,  from  which  latter  heat  is 
produced,  in  which  bathing  is  beneficial — then  there  are  springs 
sending  forth  cold  water,  whose  use  is  great.  At  times  water 
turns  into  ice  like  a  stone,  so  that  men  can  put  it  into  buildings 
superior  to  brick  and  stone. 

Why,  therefore,  do  the  Geomancers  (teachers  of  Fung-suei) 
select  wind  and  water — those  two  characters — to  be  the  divine 
spirit  of  the  heaven  and  earth  and  follow  the  auspicious  dragon 
to  find  a  lucky  site,  then  adding  the  divine  principle  of  nature, 
stringing  on,  like  money,  more  untrue  things,  and  taking  man's 
rise  and  fall,  life,  death,  and  all,  to  be  the  work  of  the  Fung-suei  ? 
Ah  !  Alas  !  Alas  !  that  our  Chinese  people  are  deceived  so  wo- 
fully! 

K,  therefore,  we  would  know  the  sure  evidence  of  the  Fung- 
suei  delusion,  we  must  first  explain  its  origin.  We  must  trace 
out  the  past  and  search  the  present — look  at  ourselves  by  looking 
at  others.     Thus  you  can  prove  the  error  of  the  Fung-suei. 

The  book  "Tsing  Woo,"  written  by  Kwa  Pau,  tells  all  about 
this  delusion,  but  it  is  believed  by  none  but  the  Chinese  people. 
Further  back  in  time  it  appears  that  the  doctrine  of  the  five  con- 
stant virtues  and  the  religion  of  the  Three  Kings  did  not  notice 
the  Fung-suei.  It  appears  also  that  our  first  two  emperors  (Abra- 
ham's time)  and  those  who  followed  did  not  speak  of  the  Fung- 
suei.  If  the  men  of  the  olden  time  did  not  believe  in  the  Fung- 
suei,  why  should  we  do  so  now  ?  Before  the  Fung-suei  was 
known  the  people  were  wiser  and  richer.  Look  at  foreign  coun- 
tries. They  do  not  believe  the  Fung-suei,  but  the  people  are  as 
wise  and  rich  as  we  are.  All  the  people  of  China  are  made  fools 
of.  They  spend  their  money  for  Fung-suei ;  they  fight  each 
other  because  of  Fung-suei,  which  delusion  also  prevents  people 
from  digging  for  gold  and  all  kinds  of  minerals  in  the  mountains. 
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Many  good  things  for  the  country  the  people  would  do  if  it  were 
not  for  the  Fung-suei. 

If,  therefore,  you  would  discuBS  and  seek  evidence  of  the  errors 
of  the  Fung-suei,  you  must  hold  the  idea  that  heaven  and  earth 
have  a  Lord.  These  people  speak  of  Fung-suei  as  if  it  were  the 
origin  of  all  things  under  heaven,  not  knowing  of  a  Lord-Creator. 
Therefore  this  error  is  very  great.  The  production  of  ten  thou- 
sand things  under  the  heavens  comes  not  outside  of  the  male  and 
female  principle  and  of  the  five  elements.  The  doctrine  of 
heaven  and  earth  can  be  compared  to  a  clock.  The  seasons  are 
like  the  movement  of  a  clock,  but  the  seasons  themselves  are  fools 
— they  do  not  know  how  they  go.  But  the  clock-maker  knows. 
The  movement  of  the  clock  is  made  by  him,  and  the  elements  of 
Heaven  and  earth  were  made  by  the  Lord  of  Heaven,  and  he 
causes  happiness  to  come,  just  like  the  ruler  of  a  country,  or  the 
head  of  a  house,  or  the  root  of  a  tree,  or  of  a  spring  of  water.  If 
the  river  has  no  spring,  it  stops  flowing ;  if  the  tree  has  no  root, 
it  stops  growing.  When  a  house  has  a  head,  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, great  and  small,  are  dutiful,  faithful,  and  just.  If  the  house 
is  without  sincerity,  the  sons  and  daughters  are  abandoned  and 
dissolute  and  uninstructed.  If  a  country  has  a  ruler,  then  it  is 
regulated  and  kept  in  subjection,  and  the  ministers  of  state  obey 
the  laws.  If  a  country  is  without  a  prince,  the  official  documents 
are  not  correct,  and  the  people  are  disobedient  and  criminal,  and 
it  cannot  stand.  If  heaven  and  earth  have  its  Lord,  then  the  sun 
rises,  the  moon  follows  its  appointed  movements,  the  four  seasons 
change  aright,  and  ten  thousand  things  are  ordered  from  all  time 
so  that  people  depend  upon  it.  If  you  believe  that  nature  is 
"  self -come,"  and  take  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  hills,  and  rivers  as  the 
blind  outcome  of  the  original  ether,  then  you  must  admit  that  all 
things  occur  by  chance  and  that  the  sun,  as  the  wind,  may  some 
time  rise  in  the  west.  If  you  take  what  Chinamen  say  about  the 
hosts  of  heaven  and  the  creation  of  all  things,  truly  they  are  like 
men  sitting  in  a  deep  well.  They  look  up  and  see  a  small  round 
spot,  and  say,  "  Truly  we  see  the  whole  heavens."  But  they  do 
not  see  much. 

If  you  know  that  the  heaven  and  earth  have  a  Lord,  whose 
honor  and  merit  cannot  be  taken  away,  how  can  you  fail  to  obey 
his  commands  ?  Not  only  must  you  not  fail  to  see  the  error  in 
Fung-suei,  but  you  must  be  freed  from  it  and  also  from  every- 
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thing  false,  barbarous,  and  corrupt,  deserting  it  like  a  broken 
potter's  vessel. 

Where  Chin  Tan  picked  up  his  knowledge  of  natural  history 
here  displayed  it  is  difficult  to  say,  as  he  could  read  but  little 
English.  However,  he  absorbed  it  after  reaching  America, 
and  at  once  recognized  the  importance  of  science  as  applied  to 
the  religious  beliefs  of  his  native  country.  This  really  re- 
markable letter  of  Chin  to  his  father  seemed  so  important  that 
the  writer  sent  printed  copies  of  it  to  a  number  of  prominent 
ministers  and  scholars  asking  them  if  in  their  opinion  a  direct 
appeal  could  be  made  to  the  literary  classes  in  China  without 
injury  to  the  established  missions.  The  replies  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes : 

First,  those  who  consider  that  this  appeal  is  being  made  at 
present.  "  Tour  story  is  a  very  interesting  one,"  writes  Eev. 
Dr.  Washington  Gladden,  "  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  logical 
and  scientific  method  might  often  be  used  in  dealing  with  the 
Orientals.  Indeed,  I  think  it  is  used  constantly  by  our  Con- 
gregational missionaries.  I  hear  of  discussions  with  the  Bud- 
dhists and  other  sects  in  which  the  appeal  is  freely  made  to 
these  historical  and  scientific  sources  of  evidence.  Some  of 
our  missionaries,  as  I  know,  are  men  who  are  thoroughly  capa- 
ble of  discussing  these  questions  in  this  way.  The  ablest 
thinker  on  scientific  questions  in  my  class  is  a  missionary  in 
China.  He  accepts  the  evolution  theory,  .  .  .  and  he  knows 
thoroughly  how  to  grapple  with  every  form  of  philosophical 
delusion." 

Second,  those  who  see  no  harm  in  the  experiment  and  but 
small  prospect  of  good  results  at  present.  "  No  eflEort,"  writes 
William  J.  Boone,  Protestant-Episcopal  missionary  of  Shang- 
hai, China^  '^  No  eflEort  made  for  any  special  class  such  as  the 
literati  would  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  general  missionary 
work,  which  ex-necessitate  must  deal  chiefly  with  the  middle 
classes  or  the  poor,  because  they  alone  are  measurably  ready  to 
receive  our  oflfers  of  instruction.  The  literary  and  official 
classes  feel  themselves  so  superior  to  the  foreigner  that  only  by 
mixed  press  work,  such  as  the  magazine,  can  we  get  at  them. 
Daily  papers  also  help  in  their  enlightenment.     Broadly  stated, 
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conservative  pride  in  their  past  is  the  greatest  obstacle  among 
the  more  learned  and  leisurely  classes." 

Third,  those  who  wonld  not  educate  in  order  to  convert,  but 
convert  and  then  educate.  "Preaching  the  gospel  to  the 
heathen,"  writes  President  Julius  H.  Seelye,  of  Amherst  col- 
lege, "  is  in  one  sense  precisely  the  same  as  preaching  it  to  un- 
christian men  in  Christian  lands.  Men  are  nowhere  converted 
by  argument,  since  their  opposition  to  God's  claims  is  not  orig- 
inally from  want  of  knowledge.  The  trouble  with  human 
nature  is  not  with  the  intellect  but  with  the  will,  and  the  pro- 
found application  of  the  gospel  is  only  seen  when  it  brings  its 
redemptive  message  to  the  personal  life.  There  have  been 
many  notable  instances  of  conversion  to  Christianity  among 
cultured  Chinese  and  Hindus;  but  in  them  all,  so  far  as  I 
know,  it  is  Christ  as  a  Redeemer  rather  than  as  a  Teacher  that 
has  appealed  to  them  with  power.  Men  are  not  argued  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  any  land  any  more  than  they  are  fed 
by  chemical  analyses." 

The  foreign  mission  work  is  largely  among  the  uneducated 
and  menial  classes.  Historically,  the  spread  of  Christianity 
has  been  from  below  up,  and  our  students  of  missions  are 
certainly  not  blind  advocates  of  missionary  polity  when  they 
support  a  system  that  passes  by  palace  gates  and  knocks  at 
the  door  barred  by  ignorance  and  political,  social,  and  moral 
degradation.  But  let  us  look  sharply  at  the  present  situation. 
How  it  strikes  men  of  the  world  is  well  known. 

Lieutenant  Wood  of  the  United  States  coast  and  geodetic 
survey,  now  stationed  at  Washington,  says  that  the  Christian 
missionaries  of  China  and  Corea  form  the  Salvation  Army  of 
those  lands,  and  adds :     • 

The  missionaries  do  not  mix  with  the  natives  to  any  consider- 
able extent,  and  many  of  their  meetings  are  not  only  in  English, 
but  with  the  missionaries  themselves  as  audience.  As  for  a  noble- 
man of  Corea  or  a  mandarin  of  China  ever  acknowledging  that 

faith,  such  a  thing  was  never  heard  of The  Chinaman  has 

a  respect  for  his  language  which  amounts  to  reverence.     Even  a 
stray  piece  of  paper  covered  with  Chinese  characters  would  be 
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picked  up  by  them  and  burned.  You  will  understand  with  what 
feelings  they  regard  the  translation  of  the  Bible  the  missionaries 
have  prepared  for  them,  when  you  know  that  this  is  in  a  lingo 
which  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  mandarin  tongue  or 
classical  language  of  the  country,  which  is  used  in  court  and  is 
the  official  language  over  the  country,  that  an  obscure  negro 
dialect  of  Louisiana  stands  with  the  classical  English.  Although 
only  the  educated  Chinese  are  able  to  use  this  language,  they  all 
have  the  same  respect  for  it,  and  it  is  in  it  that  the  precepts  of 
Confucius  are  given  to  the  people.  When  the  missionaries  were 
located  in  Foo  Chow,  they  learned  the  language  of  that  locality, 
and,  of  course,  could  use  no  other,  either  in  speech  or  to  write  in 
making  a  translation.  There  is  a  gradual  change  in  the  lingoes 
of  China,  which  is  seen  distinctly  in  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  but 
the  tongue  of  the  mandarin  is  universally  used  by  the  educated 
and  reverenced  by  every  one. 

lieutenant  Wood  reflects,  evidently,  an  upper-class  Chinese 
opinion  rather  than  any  intimate  personal  knowledge  of  the 
subject  What  he  writes  is  an  almost  oflEensive  way  of  saying 
that  the  established  missions  are  limited  to  the  conversion  of  the 
lower  classes.  He  confounds  the  classical  and  mandarin  lan- 
guages, and  has  no  notion  of  the  importance  of  the  various  dia- 
lects in  mission  work  among  the  conmion  people.  His  testi- 
mony simply  illustrates  the  need  of  Chinese  scholarship  if  a 
more  systematic  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  carry  the  Gospel  to 
the  upper  classes. 

"  It  is  well-nigh  impossible  for  most  missionaries  to  China  to 
preach  in  public  without  exciting  laughter  on  account  of  funny 
blunders,"  writes  Tan  Phou  Lee,  in  a  letter  praising  the  can- 
did way  in  which  Chin  Tan  argued  with  his  father.  Lee 
knows  more  English  than  he  does  Chinese,  as  he  left  his  coun- 
try at  about  the  age  of  ten  and  was  educated  at  Tale ;  but  his 
testimony  is  important  as  showing  a  common  impression  among 
the  educated  Chinese  as  to  the  missionaries.  Mr.  Crossett  was 
confronted  with  a  class  prejudice  the  moment  he  began  his 
work.  He  says :  "  It  was  early  told  me  after  my  arrival  in 
China  that  it  did  not  do  to  allow  literary  gentlemen  to  come 
into  the  missionary's  house."  After  nine  years'  experience  he 
concluded  that  he  was  living  in  too  comfortable  circumstances 
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in  China  devoted  to  work  among  the  literary  classes.  Deex)en 
the  lines  of  Pundita  Bamabai's  picture,  and  we  have  a  cartoon 
of  the  Chinese  missions.  Upper-class  Chinese  have  a  contempt 
for  Christianity,  because  it  is  usually  presented  to  them  in 
such  a  grotesque  or  extravagant  or  unseasonable  manner.  Mr. 
Crossett  says  that  he  has  seen  a  whole  chapelful  of  the  literati 
rise  and  leave  because  a  Christian  preacher  had  expressed  the 
belief  that  Confucius  was  at  that  moment  suffering  the  tor- 
ments of  hell.  Can  this  be  said  to  be  that  profound  applica- 
tion of  the  gospel  which  brings  its  redemptive  message  to  the 
personal  life — ^to  paraphrase  Dr.  Seelye's  rule  of  preaching? 
Such  an  audience  was  indeed  a  great  opportunity  to  an  evan- 
gelist, and  the  scheme  of  salvation  should  have  been  presented, 
and  the  direct  appeal  to  the  personal  life  made. 

But,  is  it  worth  while  to  carry  the  gospel  to  the  upper  classes 
in  China  ?  Or,  to  put  it  more  pointedly,  is  it  wise  to  avoid  the 
upper  classes,  and  limit  the  gospel  call  to  the  ignorant }  Dr. 
Seelye's  proposition  that  the  trouble  with  human  nature  is  not 
with  the  intellect  but  with  the  will  is  sound  philosophy.  He 
among  other  accepted  Christian  metaphysicians  stands  squarely 
upon  the  ground  that  faith  is  an  act  of  the  will,  and  he  would 
not  therefore  imdertake  to  convert  a  man  by  teaching  him 
chemistry  alone.  At  the  same  time  science  is  a  great  de- 
stroyer of  rubbish,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  a  pagan  lan- 
guage is  no  mean  weapon.  Should  the  churches  send  forth 
men  to  tear  their  garments  in  the  brambles  of  paganism  when 
it  is  possible  to  open  a  road  into  a  heathen  land  ?  It  is  not, 
after  all,  so  much  a  question  of  philosophy  as  of  expedients. 
Kow,  what  objection  can  there  be  to  the  establishment  of 
a  Bible  house  at  Pekin  for  the  translation  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures into  the  language  of  the  mandarins  ?  What  happened  in 
Great  Britain  when  the  Latin  Bible  was  translated  into  the 
King's  English  ?  Faith  was  as  much  an  act  of  the  will  as 
now,  and  this  spiritual  law  cannot  be  successfully  quoted 
against  a  plan  that  might  broaden  the  understanding  or  en- 
lighten the  intellect.  One  would  not  assume  for  a  moment 
that  President  Seelye  would  obstruct  and  appeal  to  the  higher 
classes  in  China  simply  because  he  recognizes  the  principle  that 
true  evangelism  is  based  upon  the  gospel  that  concerns  the  per- 
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sonal  life  rather  than  upon  science  that  enlarges  the  nnder- 
standing  of  natural  law.  His  jonmey  to  India  some  years  ago 
and  his  notable  sermons  to  audiences,  which  were  good  speci- 
mens of  oriental  civilization,  are  not  forgotten ;  nor  is  the  fact 
ignored  that  the  establishment  of  missionary  colleges  in  India 
and  other  eastern  lands  has  not  brought  the  good  results  antici- 
pated by  many.  Hindu  young  men,  it  is  true,  are  educated 
but  rarely  converted.  They  are  disposed  as  a  rule  to  rest  con- 
tent with  leveling  the  logic  of  the  tutor  missionaries  against 
oriental  beliefs.  But  in  reality  the  skeptic  is,  so  to  speak,  the 
onuniformed  soldier  of  Christian  ethics,  and  there  is  no  room 
for  discouragement,  we  venture  to  assert,  from  the  compara- 
tively few  converts  among  the  young  Hindus  receiving  an 
EngUsh  education  in  missionary  colleges. 

To  come  to  the  point  then :  No  valid  objection  can  be  raised 
against  a  movement  toward  the  establishment  at  Pekin,  or 
Tien  Tsin,  or  some  other  Chinese  city,  of  a  religious  publishing 
house  supported  by  an  American  missionary-board  or  an  organ- 
ization independent  of  all  existing  associations,  but  in  sym- 
pathy with  some  Protestant  denomination.  In  such  a  publish- 
ing house  might  be  maintained  several  English  scholars  com- 
missioned to  acquire  the  official  and  classical  languages  of  China, 
as  well  as  several  educated  Chinese  commissioned  to  master  the 
English  language.  In  time, — ^and  it  would  take  some  years, — 
these  scholars  would  be  prepared  to  start  the  great  work  of 
translating  the  Bible  into  the  language  of  the  mandarins.  Any 
incidental  work,  like  the  running  of  a  magazine,  as  Bishop 
Boone  suggests,  would  be  a  proper  matter  to  consider.  But 
the  great  civilizing  agency  of  the  world  is  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
America  is  not  so  poor,  nor  is  its  intelligence  so  limited,  that 
it  should  feel  compelled  to  rest  the  hope  of  christianizing  the 
East  upon  a  patois  bible.  The  mandarin  version  of  the  Old 
Testament  made  by  Dr.  Schereschewsky  is  really  mandarin 
colloquial,  and  Dr.  Blodget,  who  was  associated  with  Dr. 
Schereschewsky  in  mandarin  translations,  is  now  engaged  with 
Bishop  Burdon  upon  translations  designed  more  especially  for 
the  unlearned.  The  plan  above  proposed  in  no  way  reflects 
upon  the  studies  of  these  noble  scholars.  It  simply  contem- 
plates an  auxiliary  to  the  best  pagan  thought  of  China  in  order 
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to  open  the  way  for  the  Gkiepel  of  Christ,  to  bear  upon  that 
confieryative  pride  of  the  past,  which  the  bishop  of  Shanghai 
considers  the  greatest  obstacle  to  mission  work  among  the 
learned  classes  of  the  Middle  Kingdom. 

This  Article  is  designedly  brief  and  meager.  If  there  is  no 
▼irtne  in  its  logic,  the  elaboration  of  the  scheme  in  detail  wonld 
be  unprofitable.  Are  the  American  chnrches  ready  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  mission  work  in  China,  provided,  of  coiurse,  that 
the  present  agencies  are  not  disturbed  or  antagonized } 

Mason  A.  Gbebn. 
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Abticlb  VIL— puritan  GENEALOGIES. 

The  Genealogy  of  John  Ma/rah  of  Salem  amd  his  Descendants^ 
1633-1888.  Collected  and  published  by  Col.  Lucius  B. 
Mabsh,  of  Boston,  Mass.  Eevised  and  edited  by  Bey. 
DwiGHT  W.  Mabsh,  of  Amherst,  Mass.     8vo,  pp.  283. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  history  of  one  more  of  the 
old  Puritan  families  who  settled  New  England  is  rescued  from 
oblivion.  John  Marsh  came  to  Salem,  in  Massachusetts,  in 
1634,  and  the  names  of  his  descendants,  through  eight  succes- 
sive generations,  have  been  collected  and  are  now  preserved 
for  all  time  on  the  pages  of  the  book  whose  title  we  have 
given.  Here  they  stand  in  goodly  array — ^generation  after 
generation — ^more  than  twenty-two  hundred  in  number !  We 
know  not  how  many  histories  of  a  similar  kind  have  preceded 
this.  We  are  aware  that  they  can  be  counted  by  the  score. 
But  we  could  wish  that  the  lustory  of  each  one  of  the  four 
thousand  Puritan  families  who  emigrated  from  England  be- 
tween 1620  and  1640,  and  established  themselves  in  New 
England,  might  be  prepared  with  the  same  loving  spirit  which 
has  prompted  Col.  Lucius  B.  Marsh — of  the  sixth  generation 
from  John  Marsh  of  Salem — ^to  publish  this  record  of  his  kins- 
men who  have  borne,  or  still  bear,  the  name  of  their  first 
American  ancestor. 

The  present  writer  knows  very  little  of  the  details  of  the 
history  of  the  particular  family  whose  genealogy  is  here  pre- 
served, except  what  has  been  gathered  by  a  very  hasty  ex- 
amination of  the  book  itself.  The  interest  which  we  have 
expressed  in  the  book  arises  entirely  from  the  fact  that  publi- 
cations of  this  kind  have  a  tendency  to  foster  among  all  the 
members  of  a  family  a  feeling  of  loyalty  to  it  which  we 
think  is  a  very  desirable  thing.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  stated 
that  we  do  not  refer  to  that  pride  of  family  which  terminates 
in  self,  or  promotes  the  growth  of  conceit.  We  mean  that 
loyalty  to  family  which  serves  as  a  stimulus  to  all  its  members 
to  live  in  such  a  manner  as  to  sustain  the  honor  of  the  name 
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which  they  have  received  from  those  who  have  gone  before 
them. 

Such  a  feeling  of  loyalty  to  family  has  always  and  every- 
where been  a  powerful  motive  to  right  action.  Its  effect 
among  the  nations  of  the  Far  East,  has  been  conspicuous. 
Among  the  Japanese  and  Chinese,  it  is  considered  to  be  a 
sacred  religious  duty.  It  is  itself  a  religion.  Especially 
among  the  Japanese  it  has  developed  a  feeling  which  is  in- 
tensely chivalrous.  Mr.  Nakashima— a  Japanese  gentleman, 
who  is  highly  esteemed  in  this  country  for  the  reliability  of 
his  statements — said  in  the  pages  of  this  Review  (1889,  Feb. 
No.,  p.  101)  that  among  his  countrymen,  it  has  developed  such 
a  sense  of  honor,  that  the  first  question  that  presents  itself  to  a 
tme  Japanese,  when  deciding  whether  he  ought  to  follow  a 
certain  course  of  action,  is  "  Will  it  be  worthy  of  my  family  ? 
Will  it  bring  honor  to  my  parents  and  relations  ?"  Nor  is  this 
feeling  confined  to  the  people  of  the  Far  East.  Its  influence 
is  powerful  among  all  European  nations ;  among  whom  even  a 
remote  descendant  of  a  family  which  has  been  for  any  reason 
distinguished  for  its  position,  or  achievements,  or  virtues,  feels 
a  strong  sense  of  obligation  to  maintain  its  reputation.  We  do 
not  intend  to  say.  by  any  means,  that  in  all  cases  this  saves  a 
person  from  wrong-doing,  but  it  is  certainly  a  powerful  induce- 
ment for  good.  Society  is  so  constituted  in  Europe,  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  even  a  remote  descendant  of  any  man 
who  has  won  distinction — ^though  he  may  himself  be  bad 
enough — should  be  so  entirely  destitute  of  a  regard  for  what 
is  expected  of  him  by  the  class  to  which  he  belongs,  as  not  to 
feel  that  he  must  pay  some  respect  to  the  name  he  bears. 

We  think  that,  in  thia  country,  there  has  been  too  little  of 
this  loyalty  to  family,  of  which  we  speak.  An  intense  indi- 
vidualism has  grown  up  among  the  American  people.  This 
has  been  the  natural  result  of  their  spreading  themselves  so 
rapidly  over  a  continent.  Till  very  recently,  the  means  of 
intercommunication  have  been  so  restricted  that  brothers  and 
sisters  often  lost  all  knowledge  of  each  other,  and  the  feeling 
grew  up,  "every  one  for  himself  I"  Perhaps  there  is  no 
country  in  the  world  where,  as  a  general  rule,  the  descendants 
of  the  same  ancestor,  after  two  or  three  generations,  lose  so 
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entirely  all  interest  in  each  other.  The  probability  is  that  in 
the  case  of  the  genealogical  register  before  us,  the  great 
majority  of  the  persons  now  living  whose  names  appear  in  it, 
as  they  look  at  the  book,  will  think  that  the  time  spent  in  its 
preparation  has  been  wasted,  and  will  look  npon  these  pages 
of  names  of  relatives  of  whose  existence  they  were  never 
before  aware  with  perfect  indifference. 

StiU,  even  in  this  country,  the  obligation  of  a  person  to  his 
family,  within  the  limited  sphere  in  which  the  feeling  has 
been  able  to  work,  is  felt  to  a  very  strong  degree,  and  has  been 
attended  with  very  marked  results.  For  a  conspicuous  eiMtm- 
ple  of  this,  we  refer  to  one  of  the  most  honored  of  those  who 
were  early  saterificed  in  the  Civil  War — ^Major  Theodore  Win- 
throp,  who  was  killed  at  Great  Bethel.  In  a  description  which 
he  wrote  of  the  "  March  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  to  Wash- 
ington," that,  at  the  time,  so  stirred  the  whole  North,  he 
ascribed  this  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  put  on  the  uniform 
of  a  soldier.  Noblesse  oblige!  On  reading  with  a  relative 
the  first  call  of  President  Lincoln  for  seventy-five  thousand 
men,  he  said :  "  This  is  to  be  a  %ht  for  the  very  life  of  the 
country,  and  the  only  place  for  us  May  Flower  feUowa  is  at 
the  front  I"  This  same  feeling  influenced  the  men  of  New 
England  and  of  the  whole  North.  They  remembered  that 
their  ancestors,  for  the  first  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
the  settlement  of  the  country,  had  been  brought  up  on  gun- 
powder. Everywhere  it  was  said  by  men  who  bore  the  names 
that  had  been  conspicuous  in  "  Queen  Anne's  War,"  in  the 
"Old  French  War,"  in  the  Revolution,  in  the  "War  of  1812," 
in  the  Mexican  War,  that  it  was  a  duty  that  they  owed  to  their 
fathers  to  show  their  own  loyalty  to  the  country  in  the  field. 
Gfarfield,  for  one,  said:  "In  every  war  in  which  for  three 
centuries  patriots  of  English  blood  had  struck  sturdy  blows  for 
constitutional  government  and  human  liberty,  his  family  had 
been  represented.  They  were  at  Marston  Moore,  at  Naseby, 
and  at  Preston ;  they  were  at  Bunker  BUU,  at  Saratoga,  and  at 
Monmouth."  How  could  he  do  less  himself  than  battle  for 
the  same  great  cause  in  the  war  which  was  to  preserve  the 
union  of  the  States. 

The  good  effects  of  a  consciousness  of  bearing  the  name  of 
an  ancestor  who  has  been  honored  in  the  past  for  his  virtues. 
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or  achievements,  are  not  limited  to  the  immediate  descendants 
of  those  branches  of  his  family  which  have  been  most  snccess- 
f nl  in  life.  Not  all  the  descendants  of  any  man  continue  for 
eiffht  generations  to  be  equally  prosperous.  Probably  the 
family  whose  genealogy  is  recorded  in  the  book  before  us  is, 
in  this  respect,  a  representative  New  England  family.  As  we 
turn  over  these  pages,  we  find  the  names  of  men  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  every  field  of  labor ;  but  undoubt- 
edly, in  the  long  files  of  names  which  here  appear,  there  are 
large  numbers  of  persons  who  have  been  little  known,  and 
have  even  lived  in  obscurity.  This  must  be  the  fact  in  the 
case  of  every  one  of  the  four  thousand  original  New  England 
families.  But  even  for  the  most  obscure  of  their  descendants, 
there  is,  in  the  knowledge  of  what  other  men  of  the  same 
blood  with  themselves  have  done,  a  source  of  encouragement 
and  strength.  A  man  in  a  Western  State,  who  was  prominent 
in  his  own  locality,  once  said  to  the  present  writer:  "My 
family  came  from  Connecticut.  I  have  always  xmderstood 
that  tiiere  are  a  large  number  of  persons  of  my  name  there.  I 
believe  they  are  all  well-to-do  people.  I  never  heard  of  any  of 
the  family,  from  the  first,  who  were  not  fore-handed."  That 
man,  in  his  distant  home,  took  a  pride  in  the  character  of  the 
Connecticut  family  from  which  he  sprang,  and  felt  that  he  was 
under  an  obligation  to  maintain  it.  An  excellent  mechanic, 
also,  who  was  just  starting  in  life,  once  said  to  the  writer: 
"  My  mother  is  a  descendant  of  Jonathan  Edwards."  It  was 
evident  that  the  fact  that  one  of  his  kindred  had  gained  so 
great  distinction  was  to  him  a  source  of  strength.  For  all  that  is 
known,  it  may  have  been  the  encouragement  which  has  enabled 
him,  by  this  time,  in  his  own  career  to  confer  additional  honor 
on  the  name  of  that  distinguished  family. 

It  is  then  for  the  reasons  here  given  tliat  we  hail  the  appear- 
ance of  every  book  like  the  "Genealogy  of  John  Marsh  of 
Salem,"  which  will  remind  the  descendants  of  the  different 
Puritan  families  who  settled  New  England  of  their  ancestry. 
According  to  the  estimate  published  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  fifty- 
five  years  ago,  those  families  had  at  that  time  so  increased  that 
each  one  of  them,  on  an  average,  numbered  a  thousand  living 
members.      Some  numbered  very  many  more  ;    others ,  very 
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many  less.  According  to  Mr.  Bancroft's  estimate,  also  the 
aggregate  of  the  descendants  of  all  the  four  thousand  families 
was  at  that  time  at  least  four  millions.  Perhaps  it  is  then  not 
too  much  to  assume  that  the  present  aggregate  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Puritans  is  ten  millions. 

There  is  no  need,  and  we  certainly  have  no  wish  to  depreci- 
ate, in  the  least,  what  has  been  done  by  the  men  who  settled 
the  other  colonies,  to  the  west  and  to  the  south  of  New  England. 
The  whole  country  is  indebted  to  them  and  to  their  descend- 
ants ;  and  also  to  those  who  have  since  come  to  us  as  emigrants 
from  the  different  European  coimtries.  But  what  has  been 
accomplished  on  the  continent  by  those  Puritans  and  the 
descendants  of  those  four  thousand  families  may  well  be  an 
incitement  to  every  one  who  traces  his  lineage  to  them  to  do 
his  best  to  complete,  on  the  lines  which  they  marked  out,  the 
work  which  they  began. 

It  is  not  a  question  whether  the  Puritans  had  faults;  or 
whether,  judged  by  our  modem  standards,  they  were  "pleasant 
people  to  live  with."  The  descendants  of  the  men  who  fought 
in  the  Revolution  take  pride  in  recalling  the  patriotism  of 
their  fathers,  and  do  not  give  a  moment's  thought  to  their 
defects.  Yet  we  know  that  the  strategy  of  their  generals  is 
very  open  to  criticism.  On  the  staff,  and  in  the  ranks,  there 
were  men  of  narrow  views.  There  were  men  of  low  tastes. 
There  were  mean  men.  There  were  mercenary  men.  There 
were  base  men.  There  were  very  few  of  the  best  of  them 
who,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  nineteenth  century,  would 
pass  as  models  of  what  an  accomplished  and  agreeable  gen- 
tleman may  be  in  a  drawing-room.  Yet  with  all  these  defects 
there  is  no  one  of  their  descendants  who  does  not  feel  that  the 
patriotic  services  of  his  ancestors  has  imposed  upon  him  per- 
sonally a  special  obligation  to  support  the  government  and  the 
Union,  which,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  they  established.  Sure- 
ly the  descendants  of  the  Puritans  should  take  a  similar  pride, 
and  feel  that  a  similar  trust  has  devolved  upon  them.  Yery 
likely,  those  first  Puritans  made  mistakes.  Yery  likely,  if  we 
could  see  them,  as  they  went  in  and  out  of  their  homes,  we 
should  think  that  they  were  a  pretty  stem  and  rigid  set  of  peo- 
ple.    But  has  it  not  always  been  so  with  the  world's  workers? 
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How  was  it  with  the  kind-hearted,  sympathetie,  genial  Lin- 
cohi,  in  the  Civil  War  ?  We  are  told  that  the  lines  of  his  face 
grew  stem,  and  that  an  anxions,  care-worn,  abstracted  expres- 
sion settled  down  on  those  plain  bnt  kindly  features.  How  wa^ 
it  with  the  men  who  were  shnt  up  in  libby  Prison ;  or  with 
those  who  starved  at  Andersonville  ?  The  men  who  still  sur- 
vive will  show  the  effects  of  what  they  went  through  as  long 
as  they  live.  An  English  poet  has  described  a  boy,  who  had 
just  been  brought  home  a  cripple  from  the  Crimea.  Only  a 
few  weeks  before  he  had  left  England  with  his  regiment  with 
all  the  exuberant  feelings  of  youth.  It  is  the  same  old  story : 
"  On  the  parapet,"  there  had  been  a 

"  bloody  faU 
On  the  soldier's  bed  ; 
And  three  days  on  the  ruined  wall 
Among  the  thirstless  dead ;" 

and  then  his  name  had  been 

"crost 
From  duty's  muster  roll." 

The  poet  describes  liim  as  he  was  wheeled  on  a  cot  around  his 
familiar  haunts  at  home. 

By  the  mount,  or  under  the  hill, 
Or  down  by  the  little  river," 

while  he  lay  "  basking  in  the  sxm,"  or  "  resting  in  the  shadow," 
or  feasting  his  eyes  on  the  green  meadow.  But,  in  those  few 
weeks,  the  boy  had  become  a  serious  man.  The  light-hearted- 
ness  of  youth  was  gone  forever.  The  poet  tells  us,  however, 
that  the  fact  that  the  young  soldier  "  halted  in  his  step,"  and 
"stumbled  with  his  voice,"  was  the  very  reason  that  his  friends 
looked  upon  him  with  "  the  greater  reverence."  They  remem- 
bered that  he  was  the  same  bright  boy,  who,  only  a  few  summer 
days  before,  had  cried  to  his  comrades  on  the  village  green, 
"  Follow  me  1"  How  could  it  be  otherwise  with  the  men  who 
came  to  these  shores  to  make  a  home  in  the  wilderness,  who 
fought  the  Indians,  and  who  laid  the  foundations  of  all  these 
fair  towns.  Perhaps  under  happier  surroundings,  if  England 
had  really  been  "  merrie  England,"  they  might  have  developed 
other  more  genial    characteristics.      But  here,  if  they  had 
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wished,  they  could  not  be  carpet  knights  I  They  were  forced 
to  live  the  lives  of  men-at-arms.  They  had,  from  first  to  last, 
serious  work  on  hand.  In  their  English  home,  they  found  them- 
selves deprived  of  the  rights  which  belonged  to  them  as  Eng- 
lishmen. Corruption,  public  and  private,  had  spread  there  on 
every  side,  and  it  could  no  longer  be  endured.  So  they  left 
their  native  land,  that  they  might  find  new  homes  where  they 
and  their  children  might  live  honorably,  virtuously,  and  relig- 
iously, according  to  the  best  lights  that  the  age  afforded.  For 
the  object  which  we  have  in  view,  it  does  not  matter  whether 
they  were,  or  were  not,  mistaken.  But  there  is  no  question 
that  they  followed  what  they  thought  were  the  best  lights 
which  the  age  could  give.  They  had  high  ideas  of  the  dignity 
of  a  State,  and  they  founded  a  Commonwealth  which  was  to 
be  governed  in  its  public  acts  by  the  same  idea  of  right  that 
should  control  the  acts  of  each  individual.  As  the  poet — 
John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church — said  at 
the  recent  dedication  of  the  Pilgrim  monument  at  Plymouth — 

"  They  had  no  model ;  but  they  left  us  one. 
«  «  «  « 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers  laid  the  ribs  and  keel. 

On  their  strong  lines  we  base  our  social  health— 

The  man — the  home— the  town— the  Commonwealth  I" 

To  the  ten  millions  of  their  descendants,  those  men  have 
left  in  trust  the  institutions  which  they  founded.  In  the 
maintenance  and  defence  of  those  institutions,  as  Theodore 
Winthrop  said,  the  only  place  for  those  whom  he  styled 
"  Mayflower  fellows,"  is  "  at  the  front  1"  It  is  as  true  now  as 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War ;  noblesse  obUge. 

The  purpose  of  these  few  paragraphs  is  not  to  point  out  any 
one  of  the  particular  dangers  which  threaten  these  institutions 
just  at  the  present  time.  Any  one  who  will  look  around  wiU 
see  that  the  fields  are,  on  every  side,  white  to  harvest.  Surely 
the  men  of  the  seventeenth  century,  if  they  were  able,  would 
call  upon  their  descendants  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  evil  influences  which  are  at  work. 

At  the  risk  of  seeming  to  limit  the  extent  of  the  dangers  of 
which  we  speak,  we  cannot  forbear  giving  a  single  brief  illus- 
tration. In  the  very  last  monthly  report  of  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  important  of  our  benevolent  societies,  which 
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illustrated  by  his  reply  to  Sir  George  Beaumont,  who  was  one  of 
the  wealthy  Art  amateurs  of  the  day,  and  thoroughly  traditional 
in  his  tastes.  Sir  George  asked  Constable  whether  he  did  not  find 
it  very  difficult  to  determine  where  to  place  his  brown  tree  I  Con- 
stable replied  :  ".Not  in  the  least — for  I  never  put  such  a  thing 
into  a  picture."  But  though  Constable  was  by  instinct  a  land- 
scape painter,  he  felt  little  interest  in  any  scenery  that  did  not 
''abound  in  human  associations."  He  chose  for  his  subjects, 
villages,  churches,  farm-houses,  and  cottages.  ''  He  painted  the 
crops,  and  the  weather,  and  wind-mills  that  would  turn  around, 
and  water-mills  that  could  be  tenanted,  and  canals  with  locks, 
and  barges  that  were  good  for  their  rough  service."  On  the 
other  hand  the  solitude  of  mountains  oppressed  his  spirits.  He 
once  visited  the  "Lake  District"  in  England,  but  never  cared  to 
revisit  it.  It  was  not  grand  scenery  that  satisfied  him.  It  is  a 
curious  circumstance  that  we  happen  to  be  able  to  compare  the 
views  of  Constable  with  those  of  another  well  known  admirer  of 
Nature — Dr.  Arnold.  The  latter  once  gazing  on  "  the  dull  ex- 
panse of  fields,"  as  he  called  it,  eastward  from  Rugby,  com- 
plained :  "  It  is  no  wonder  we  do  not  like  looking  that  way,  when 
one  considers  that  there  is  nothing  fine  between  us  and  the  Ural 
mountains."  Now  it  so  happens  that  what  is  known  as  the 
"  Constable  Country,"  the  "  Paradise  "  that  he  loved  so  well — ^lay 
in  that  very  space  between  Rugby  and  the  Ural  mountains, 
which  that  lover  of  hill-scenery  considered  so  hopelessly  vacant. 
"Arnold  is  a  better  authority  than  Constable  on  the  merits  of 
the  Lake  District,  but  Constable,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  better 
authority  than  Arnold  on  the  charm  and  qualities  of  eastern 
England." 

The  pathetic  story  follows  of  the  life-long  struggles  of  a  very 
different  kind  of  man — William  Etty.  The  youth  of  this  artist 
was  passed  at  Hull,  "where  the  expanse  of  the  Humber,  and  the 
various  kinds  of  shipping  to  be  seen  upon  it,  offer  in  themselves 
quite  as  good  an  artistic  education  as  that  enjoyed  by  the  most 
eminent  Dutch  marine  painters."  But  Etty's  taste  became  de- 
veloped in  another  direction.  We  cannot  follow  with  any  detail 
the  sad  story  of  a  not  very  successful  life.  In  1816,  he  went 
abroad  to  study  ;  and  some  of  the  experiences  of  this  representa- 
tive Englishman,  whose  pride  it  was  to  be  "  English  to  his  heart's 
core,"  were  so  amusing,  that  we  will  refer  to  them,  with  the  ex- 
press understanding,  however,  that  we  are  aware  that  we  are 
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giving  a  disproportionate  space  to  what  is  a  mere  incident  of  his 
life.  Etty  loved  tea  so  well  that  he  would  not  trust  Continental 
grocers  or  tea-makers,  but  carried  his  own  materials  and  appa-. 
ratus  ; — ^tea  for  twelve  months,  sugar,  and  two  kettles  in  case  of 
accident  to  one  of  them  !  His  troubles  began  at  Dieppe,  where 
one  of  his  tea-kettles  is  confiscated  as  superfluous !  He  had  no 
end  of  trouble  in  country  inns.  The  custom-house  people  make 
him  pay  duty  dh  his  stock  of  sugar.  He  can  get  no  milk.  But 
as  he  travels,  he  keeps  his  tea-pot  out,  and  while  other  passengers 
are  taking  a  substantial  French  dejeunery  he  goes  into  the  kitchen 
of  the  roadside  inns,  where  the  diligence  halts,  and  makes  for  him- 
self patriotic  cups  of  tea  and  slices  of  bread  and  butter !  In  Flor- 
enoe,  he  says  :  **  I  am  sick  to  death  of  travelling  in  a  countiy  where 
the  accommodations  are  such  as  no  Englishman  can  have  any  idea 
of.'*  He  stays  just  four  days  in  that  city,  and,  thoroughly  home- 
sick, then  leaves  in  disgust,  and  hurries  as  quickly  as  possible 
over  the  long  leagues  which  separate  Italy  from  England,  breath- 
ing love  and  affection  all  the  way  for  every  brick  in  the  English 
metropolis  I  We  must  leap  over  all  the  more  important  events 
of  his  chequered  life,  for  we  have  left  ourselves  only  space  to 
speak  of  his  passionate  attachment  for  the  famous  Minster  at 
York.  Mr.  Hamerton  says  that  Etty,  in  the  last  days  of  his  life, 
in  sentiment  at  least,  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  As  a  young  man 
he  had  felt  a  strong  Protestant  opposition  to  "'Popish  ceremonies," 
but  at  fifty  "he  had  a  poetical  sympathy  with  the  elaborate 
Roman  worship."  The  one  thing  which  kept  him  attached  to  the 
Church  of  England  was  her  continued  possession  of  York  Min- 
ster." Whatever  Church  possessed  this  Minster  possessed  Etty." 
If  Rome  could  have  recovered  the  Minster,  Etty  would  have 
gone  over  along  with  it.  This  strong  sentiment  induced  him 
finally,  as  he  advanced  in  years,  and  felt  that  he  must  leave  his 
studio  in  London  to  purchase  a  house  in  York,  that  he  might  be 
near  this  object  of  his  admiration  and  his  love.  The  story  of  his 
death  which  soon  occurred  is  as  pathetic  as  that  of  his  whole  life. 
He  was  the  most  imprudent  of  men  ;  and,  one  cold  autumn  day, 
hearing  a  young  man  who  prided  himself  upon  being  an  athlete 
talk  of  what  he  called  the  '^  hardening  "  process,  Etty  determined 
to  ^'harden"  himself.  So  he  threw  aside  his  flannel  shirt  to 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  for  years.  This  resulted,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  in  a  congestion  of  the  lungs,  and  he 
soon  became  aware  that  he  was  about  to  die.    He  watched  the 
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sanset  on  the  river,  with  the  feeling  that  the  glories  of  this  world 
were  soon  to  be  left  behind,  and  as  his  last  request,  said  to  his 
friends :  "  Lay  me  by  my  Bride  ;  she  who  is  so  lovely  to  mine 
eyes,  so  dear  to  my  heart,  and  captivating  to  my  imagination  ; 
whose  brow  is  bound  round  with  rubies,  with  sapphires,  with 
amethysts,  with  emeralds  ;  who  lifts  her  head  into  the  heavens, 
and  seems  a  fitting  ante-chamber  thereto." 

Of  the  career  of  the  Spanish  artist,  Goya,  we  can  only  repeat 
what  Mr.  Hamerton  says,  that  *'  it  is  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary in  all  biographical  history."  He  was  a  courtier,  a  satirist, 
and  a  revolutionary  propagandist ;  and  withall,  a  monster  of 
immorality,  impudence,  and  ingratitude. 

The  last  half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  '*  Notes  on  Es- 
thetics." 

William  L.  Kinoslkt. 

SiouRD  Slbmbb.* — One  of  Browning's  recent  critics  has  called 
the  drama  ''  an  anachronism  in  modern  literature,"  but  so  long  as 
the  dramatic  form  is  the  best  for  many  poetical  subjects  the  error 
in  such  criticism  is  obvious.  Even  Shakspere  thrives  as  well  in 
the  closet  as  in  the  theater. 

The  drama  will  be  anachronistic  when  literature  itself  is.  The 
fjilay  is  the  thing.  Shakspere  would  have  been  as  great,  as  true  to 
life  and  nature,  if  h^  had  ignored  the  stage.  Perhaps  Browning 
would  have  been  even  more  fortunate.  The  reviewers  of  Sigurd 
Slembe  have  had  not  a  little  to  say  against  its  dramatic  short- 
comings, which  would  defeat  its  stage  success  before  an  American 
audience — the  more  to  say  perhaps  because  it  has  been  repre- 
sented at  Christiania  and  Copenhagen  with  great  success.  But  as 
a  novel  may  be  barren  in  the  hands  of  the  mere  play-wright,  so  a 
powerful  drama  may  be  still  powerful,  though  unadapted  to  the 
stage.  The  literary  critic  at  least  should  judge  a  meritorious 
work  for  what  it  is  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  and 
if  its  best  is  somewhat  different  from  what  the  author  intended, 
the  discerning  critic  has  a  chance  to  be  more  helpful  than  usual. 
Sigurd  Slembe  on  the  stage  is  a  good  picture  hung  in  the  wrong 
light,  but  to  the  reader  in  the  closet  it  is  a  remarkable  work. 

The  conception  and  development  of  the  plot  are  in  a  high  sense 
artistic.    Sigurd  Slembe,  or  Sigurd  the  worthless,  the  natural  son 

«  Siqw^  Slemhe,  A  Dramatic  Trilogy.  Bj  BjdBKSTjXBNB  BjdaKaoK.  Trans- 
lated from  the  NorwegiaD  by  William  Morton  Patmib.  Boston  and  New  York. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    1888. 
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of  king  Magnus  Barfod  and  rightful  heir  to  the  throne  of  Norway, 
i3  a  character  with  intense  ambition  and  indomitable  will.  Con- 
stantly baffled  in  seeking  to  establish  his  just  title,  his  character, 
naturally  rich  in  nobility  and  generosity,  is  changed  by  force  of 
circumstances,  in  the  conflict  with  fate,  and  he  becomes  the  har- 
dened, relentless  warrior.  In  a  single  moment  when  final  success 
seems  certain,  failure  is  shown  to  be  already  upon  him.  The 
tragedy  closes  not  with  despair  and  the  death  of  the  hero,  but  with 
his  resignation  to  the  course  of  fate,  the  will  of  Providence.  With 
a  complete  resignation  of  '^  not  merely  life,  but  of  the  very  desire 
to  live  "  for  the  first  time  he  finds  that  peace  which  has  been  his 
life-long  hope. 

The  characters  are  strong  though  not  greatly  varied,  and  there 
are  forcible  dramatic  situations,  as  the  sacrifice  of  Andhild,  the 
death  of  Earl  Harold,  the  meeting  of  Sigurd  and  the  Skald. 
The  character  of  Earl  Harold  in  the  second  part  of  the  trilogy 
has  been  compared  to  Hamlet's.  Certainly  a  comparison  is  irre- 
sistibly suggested,  and  this  is  unfortunate,  for  only  the  slightest, 
most  imitable  features  of  Hamlet's  portrait  are  reflected.  The 
play  is  deeply  interesting  and  well  deserves  close  study.  Mr. 
Payne's  work  seems  to  be  well  done,  spirited,  and  effective.  He 
deserves  the  thanks  of  all  lovers  of  good  literature  for  both  at- 
tempt and  deed. 

Ernbst  Whitney. 

The  July  number  of  The  Art  Amateur  maintains  the  reputa- 
tion which  this  magazine  has  acquired  as  a  reliable  guide  to  the 
art  worker,  art  patron,  and  collector.  Besides  two  excellent  col- 
ored plates  there  is  a  sea-coast  scene,  ''  In  Sunny  Spain,"  animated 
by  a  picturesque  and  characteristic  group  of  a  peasant  in  his  lum- 
bering ox-cart,  and  a  dark-skinned  country  girl  with  her  goats 
and  kids,  and  a  design  for  an  ice-cream  set  in  pale  blue  and  gold, 
appropriately  decorated  with  snow  crystals.  The  number  con- 
tains a  large  variety  of  full-size  working  designs,  wild  orchids 
arranged  for  china  decoration,  oats,  and  pea-blossoms  for  an  oat- 
meal set,  designs  for  embroidery,  monograms,  and  for  wood 
carving.  The  practical  departments  of  "  China  Painting,"  ** Ama- 
teur Photography,"  and  "  The  House,"  are  full  of  interesting  and 
useful  articles  abundantly  illustrated,  while  "  The  Gallery  "  con- 
tains an  appreciative  notice  of  the  German  genre  painters,  Ludwig 
Knaus ;  and  the  great  European  exhibitions  are  fully  described. 
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The  frontispiece  of  the  AnguBt  number  of  this  periodical 
is  a  very  masterly  decorative  design,  after  Boucher,  representing 
"  Earth  " — the  first  of  a  series  of  four  which  will  be  published  con- 
secutively. Among  the  large  number  of  full  sized  working 
designs  given  with  this  number,  are  designs  for  Embroidery, 
Brass  Hammering,  and  Splash  Towels,  while  Egyptian  Lotus, 
Wild  Iris,  and  Orchids  are  arranged  for  China  Painting.  In  the 
Atelier,  the  articles  on  *<  Painting  Wild  Flowers ''  are  continued, 
together  with  several  other  articles  of  interest  to  the  art  student. 
To  those  interested  in  china  painting,  we  would  recommend  a 
perusal  of  '*  Letters  to  a  Young  Lady.''  A  special  feature  of  this 
August  number  is  a  full  and  comprehensive  tabulated  report  of 
the  Secretan  Sale  in  Paris.  Two  excellent  colored  plates  are  given 
away  with  this  number:  ''Carnations,"  by  Dangon,  and  '' Illumi- 
nated Initials,"  from  French  manuscripts  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Price  85  cents,  $4.00  a  year.  Montaoijb  Mabkb,  Publisher,  23 
Union  Square,  New  York. 

An  etching  by  the  French  etcher,  P.  LeBat,  forms  the  frontis- 
piece of  the  September  number  of  the  Magazine  of  Abt.  The 
etching  is  of  a  painting,  "In  the  Chimney  Corner,"  by  Adolf 
Menzel,  a  German  artist.  "The  Barbizon  School,"  a  series  of 
interesting  papers,  is  continued,  Daubigny  still  being  the  subject 
under  discussion.  Mortimer  Menpes,  an  English  artist,  contrib- 
utes a  paper  on  the  "Pointing  of  Etchings,"  which  is  accom- 
panied by  a  chalk  drawing  of  himself,  which  is  a  clever  example 
of  the  modern  art  of  reproduction.  "  High  Street,  Oxford,  and 
Brazenose  College  "  will  interest  all  who  know  England's  famous 
college  town,  and  others  for  whom  its  beauties  are  still  in  store. 
A  capital  engraving  by  Boileau  of  a  painting  by  A.  T.  Ribot  of 
an  old  woman  making  up  accounts  is  honored  with  a  full  page  of. 
the  magazine.  The  exhibition  of  the  Humorists  in  Art  is  dis- 
cussed and  illustrated.  There  is  no  more  valuable  article  in  the 
number  than  that  of  Charles  de  Kay  on  the  late  George  Fuller, 
an  American  painter,  whose  reputation  will  increase  with  years. 
Excellent  examples  of  Mr.  Fuller's  work  are  given,  one  of  them 
the  famed  and  beautiful  "Romany  Girl."  "Painters'  Weather" 
is  described  by  W.  W.  Fenn.  "  Pictures  of  Jewish  Life  "  gives 
us  the  Jew  of  the  European  continent.  Copious  notes  bring  the 
number  to  an  end.  Cassell  &  Cohpai^t,  New  York.  35  cents 
a  number,  $3.50  a  year  in  advance. 
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I.  SCHOOLS.*-DATES-PLACES. 

1.  5EW  E5GLANB  SCHOOL,  May  21nJune  11 Tale  Divinity  School,  New  Haven,  Ck)nn. 

«.  PHILADELPHIA  SCHOOL,  June  13-July  3.... Protest.  Epis.  Div.  School,  West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

3.  FIBST  CHArTAVqiJA  SCHOOL,  July  ft-28 Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 

4.  SECOKD  CHAUTAUQUA  SCHOOL,  July  S6-Aug.  15 Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 

5.  CHICAGO  SCHOOL,  Aug,  15-Sept.  4 Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Bvanston  (near  Chicago),  Dl. 

II.  COURSES   OF    INSTRUCTION. 

Remark  1.  Bach  School  will  continue  three  weeks:  this  makes  it  possible  to  avoid  overlap- 
ping: it  also  enables  men  who  so  desire  to  attend  two  or  even  more  schools. 

^Remark  2.    The  Principal  wlU  be  in  attendance  at  each  of  the  five  schools,  from  the  firsts 
hour  to  the  last. 
I.   Hebrew  Courses :    These  will  be  practically  the  same  In  all  the  schools. 

1)  For  Beainnent  (a)  Mastery  of  Oen.  I.-III.,  (b)  ffram.  principles,  (c)  memorizing  of 
words  and  critical  analysis  of  text.    Three  hours  a  day, 

2)  For  Reotetoers,  (a)  Mastery  of  Gen.  III.- VIII.,  cb)  review  of  elementaiy  principles 
and  more  advanced  gram,  work,  (c)  memorizing  of  words  and  sight-reading.  Three 
hours  a  day, 

8)  For  PniQressioe  CIom,  (a)  Critical  translation  of  Judges  or  1  SamueU  with  study  of 
accents,  forms  and  constructions;  (b)  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  language, 
especially  the  vowel-system ;  (c)  sight-reading  (with  memorizing  of  words)  in  Bzodus, 
Deuteronomy,  Kings. 

i)  For  Advanced  Class,  (a)  Critical  Study  of  a)  Isaiah  XL.-LXYI.  (at  New  England 
School),  (2)  the  Book  of  Job  (at  Philadelphia),  (3)  Joel,  Amos  and  Hosea  (1st  Chautauqua 
School),  (4)  Haggai,  Zecharlah,  Malachi  (2d  Chautauqua  School),  (6)  Isaiah  XL.-LXvI. 
(at  Chicago);  (b)  the  study  of  syntax;  (c)  sight-reading  in  Jeremiah  and  selected  Psalms. 
U.  Cosnate  Courses:  (a)  Assyrian  for  beginners;  (b)  Assyrian  for  advanced  students;  (c) 
Arabic  for  beginners;  (d)  Arabic  for  advanced  students;  (e)  Aramaic;  (f)  Syriac;  (g) 
Bthlopic;  but  no  class  in  a  cognate  language  will  be  organized  in  any  School,  unless 
four  applications  for  such  class  be  received  by  the  Principal  thirty  days  before  the 
opening  of  the  particular  school  for  which  application  Is  made. 

III.    INSTRUCTORS. 
Arraogements  have  thus  far  been  completed  with  the  following  gentlemen: 
Cbas.  Rufus  Brown,  Ph.  D.,  Newton  Centre,      Chas.  Hobswxix,  Bvanston,  111. 

Mass.  MOHRiB  K.  JASTROW,  JR.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

8.  BuBHHAif •  p.  D.,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  -  John  G.  Lansing,  D.  D.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Gso.  8.  Burroughs,  Ph.  D.,  Amherst,  Mass.         Wallagb  W.  Lovwor,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
A.  S.  Carsibr,  M.  a.,  Chicago,  111.  D.  A.  MgClsnahan,  D.  D.,  Allegheny  City,  ps. 

C.  B.  Crandai.Ih  M.  a..  New  Haven,  Conn.  Frank  K.  Sanders,  M.  A.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Bdwahd  L.  Curtis,  Ph.  D.,  Chicago,  111.  Barnard  C.  Tati<or,  M.  A.,  Chester,  Pa. 

Gso.  8.  OoODSPBKD,  M.  A.,  New  Haven,  Conn.      M.  S.  Tbrrt,  D.  D.,  Bvanston,  111. 
Richard  J.  Q&maiu  Ph.  D.,  New  York  City.      Rbvsrb  F.  Wbidner,  D.  D.,  Rock  Island,  HI. 
Wm.  B.  Harpbr,  Ph.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

IV.    EXPENSES. 

Board  and  room  may  be  had  at  the  various  schools  at  prices  ranging  from  98.50  per  week 
upwards.  Full  details  oonoeming  cost  of  boarding  at  each  school  will  be  given  in  the  descrip- 
tive pamphlet.   The  tuition  fee  will  be  eight  dollars. 

V.    IN    GENERAL. 

(1)  Baoh  school  will  begin  at  9  A.  M.  of  the  day  appointed ;  attendance  upon  the  work  of  the 
first  hour  is  essential. 

(2)  A  detailed  statement  of  the  classes,  instruction,  expenses,  etc.,  in  each  school  will  be  pub- 
lished April  10,  and  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Principal  of  Schools, 

WILLIAM  R.  HARPER, 
New  Haybk,  Conn. 

*  Final  arrangements  have  not,  in  the  case  of  every  item,  been  made.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
possibility  that  some  slight  changes  may  be  made  from  the  details  here  announced. 
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And  all  DiseaseB  arising  from  Indigestion  and  Nerve  Exhaustion. 


This  is  not  a  compounded  "patent  medicine,"  but  a  prepara- 
tion of  phosphates  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  required  by 
the  system. 

It  aids  digestion  without  injury,  and  is  a  beneficial  food  and 
tonic  for  the  brain  and  nerves. 

It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only,  and 
agrees  with  such  stimulants  as  are  necessaiy  to  take. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Hill,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  says  :  ''  An  excellent 
remedy  for  atonic  dyspepsia,  nervous  ai.d  general  debility,  or 
any  low  state  of  the  system." 

Dr.  D.  A.  Stkwakt,  Winona,  Minn.,  says :  "  Entire  satisfac- 
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Address  of  President  Dwight  at  the  Funeral  of  Professor  Loomis. 
Tale  University  Bulletin.     * 

Current  Literature. 

The  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante.  By  J.  A.  Wilstach.— The  Expositor's  Bible. 
By  M.  Dods,  D.D.,  W.  Alexander,  D.D.,  and  W.  miligan,  D.D.— Systematic 
Theology.    By  A.  H.  Strong,  D.D. 
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"  One  looks  into  the  NEW  BNGLANDEn  every  month  with  the  eertainty 
that  he  tnay  find  one  or  two  Articles  that  no  man  conversant  with  the  iMove- 
tnents  of  present  thought  can  afford  to  overlook,— Boston  Herald,  J>ee.  188S, 

M  ENGLAW  Ai  ME  REIW. 

The  New  Enolan1)eb  and  Yale  Review  is  a  Monthly  Review, 
established  in  1843,  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  devoted  to  the  discus- 
sion of  all  the  questions  of  the  day,  in  every  department  of 
Theology,  Literature,  and  Politics.  In  each  number  there  are 
notices  of  new  publications. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a  few  friends  of  the  New  Englakbbb 
AND  Yale  Review,  the  MoDthly  for  1889,  or  1890,  can  be  sent 
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cal Seminaries,  on  earlj/  application,  for  $2.12. 
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WILLIAM  L.  KING8LET,  New  Hayen,  Conn. 
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Abticlb   L— ARTHUR  HUGH  CLOUGH. 

Abthitb  Hugh  Cloijgh  is  known,  though  hardly  beyond  a 
limited  circle  of  readers,  as  one  of  the  most  snbtle  and  intellec- 
tual of  modem  poets,  and  as  the  "  Thyrsis "  of  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold's  tender  and  exquisite  monody.  Personally,  as  Mr. 
Stedman  has  said  of  him  in  his  ^'  Yictorian  Poets,"  there  are 
certain  points  in  which  he  resembled  Sterling,  though  his  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  the  century  is  far  superior  and  far 
more  certam  of  endurance.  But  in  that  delicate  and  beautiful 
charm  of  character  which  Carlyle  embalms  for  us  in  his 
memoir  there  is  much  that  calls  to  mind  the  gifted  author  of 
"  Dipsychus "  and  "  The  Bothie "  who  gave  up  his  tutorbhip 
and  fellowship  at  Oriel,  because  of  his  inability  any  longer  to 
subscribe  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  in  1848.  In  both  there 
is  the  same  characteristic  candor  and  outspokenness,  with  some- 
thing of  the  same  buoyancy  and  the  capacity,  as  Mrs.  BiV)wning 
puts  it,  of  bearing  the  child's  heart  in  the  breast  and  seeing  all 
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things  new;  both  were  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word 
seekers  after  truth,  and  both  of  them  severed  to  some  extent 
the  ties  that  bound  them  to  the  church  of  their  nativity,  and 
put  off  upon  the  seas  of  a  more  or  less  wide-reaching  philo- 
sophical investigation ;  both  died  comparatively  early — Sterling 
at  38  and  Clough  at  42 ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  taking  off  each 
— and  more  especially  Clough — ^had  long  reached  the  aphelion 
of  his  journey  from  the  Christian  position,  and  was  apparently 
returning  to  an  orbit  from  which  his  old  faith  could  have  been 
held  in  the  light  of  the  added  experience  of  prolonged  and  un- 
trammeled  enquiry. 

But  in  nothing  perhaps  is  the  genius  of  Clough  more  remark- 
able than  for  a  certain  ripeness  of  philosophical  outlook  and  ex- 
pression which  marks  him  even  in  his  early  years,  recalling  for- 
cibly some  of  those  utterances  preserved  to  us  in  his  "  BemainB  " 
of  the  gifted  soul  whose  hiemory  is  enshrined  in  the  In  Memo- 
ria/m^  and  instancing  to  us  the  effect  partly  of  hereditary 
culture  and  partly  of  the  traditions  and  influences  of  her  his- 
toric universities  upon  England's  youth.  It  is  indeed  doubtful 
whether,  in  the  whole  range  of  our  modem  literature,  two 
reflections  emanating  from  young  minds  can  be  found  so 
profound  as  that  of  Arthur  Henry  HaUam  upon  the  relative 
positions  in  the  economy  of  the  soul  of  emotion  and  intellect, 
intuition  and  analysis, — and  that  on  the  influence  of  action 
upon  feeling  and  feeUng  upon  action  embodied  for  ub  by 
Clough  in  his  ro  leaXiv,  Yet  Hallam's  essay  was  written  before 
he  was  twenty-one,  and  Clough's  poem  when  its  author  was 
twenty-two :  if  nothing  had  remained  but  a  single  paragraph 
from  the  essay,  and  the  five  short  verses  of  the  poem,  they 
would  have  been  a  sufficient  evidence  to  the  world  that  two 
rare  and  profoundly  original  minds  had  been  entrusted  to  our 
century,  capable  of  doing,  almost  before  arriving  at  the  age  of 
early  manhood,  work  of  which  the  maturest  workman  in  the 
realm  of  feeling  and  speculation  need  not  to  be  ashamed. 

Of  the  outward  facts  of  the  life  of  Clough  there  is  little  to 
be  said.'  Bom  in  Liverpool  in  1819,  his  early  years  were  passed 
in  the  United  States,  his  family  Uving  in  Charleston  from  1822 
to  1828.  Clough  retumed  to  America  too  in  1852,  at  the  time 
of  his  resigning  the  headship  of  University  Hall  in  London — ^a 
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non-eectarian  poeitioii  which  he  accepted  after  giving  up  his 
fellowship  at  Oriel,  but  whose  requirements  he  found  even  less 
congenial  to  his  spirit  than  those  he  had  left  behind.  While  in 
the  United  States  the  second  time,  living  then  in  Cambridge, 
Clough  contributed  articles  to  The  North  Anherica/n  Heview  and 
to  PiUnam^s  Magazine,  and  undertook  a  revision  of  what  is 
known  as  Dryden's  Plutarch  for  a  Boston  publisher,  which  is 
still  upon  the  market.  Eetuming  once  more  to  England  in 
1853  to  accept  an  examinership  in  the  education  office  which 
had  been  procured  for  him,  and  the  emoluments  of  which 
seemed  to  justify  his  marriage,  the  remainder  of  Clough's  life 
was  spent  in  London  in  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  happiness 
and  with  a  freedom  from  financial  harassment  to  which  he  had 
so  far  been  a  stranger,  though  not  without  an  occasional  regret 
for  that  liberty  of  speech  and  action  which  his  year  in  Massa- 
chusetts had  induced  him  to  believe  might  have  accompanied 
his  settlement  in  America.  In  1856  Clough  was  appointed 
secretary  to  a  commission  for  examining  the  scientific  military 
schools  of  continental  Europe,  and  in  this  capacity  made  a  tour 
of  a  considerable  part  of  France,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  The 
first  appearance  of  the  hexameter  poem  in  five  cantos  entitled 
Amours  de  Voyage  was  in  the  AUcmtio  Monthly,  to  whose 
editor  it  was  sent  at  the  suggestion,  we  believe,  of  Professor 
Charles  Eliot  Norton.  Clough  died  at  Florence,  where  he  had 
fitopped  in  his  ramble  about  the  south  of  Europe  in  search  of 
health,  in  1861,  and  was  buried  in  the  Protestant  cemetery 
where,  a  few  months  earlier,  the  ashes  of  his  gifted  country- 
woman Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  had  been  laid  to  rest. 

Of  Clough's  contribution  to  the  poetry  of  this  century  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  re-assert  that  no  estimate  of  the  intellectual 
activity  of  our  time  will  be  complete  which  does  not  see  in 
Clough  the  expression  of  a  phase  of  feeling  and  thought  in 
England  as  profound  as  that  which  has  been  voiced  by  Alfred 
Tennyson,  though  a  phase  probably  far  from  co-extensive  with 
that  to  which  the  laureate  has  given  a  tongue  so  far  as  num- 
bers are  concerned, — a  phase  less  scientific,  perhaps,  and  less 
impassioned,  but  more  critical  and  philosophical. 

More  hopeful  of  the  destinies  of  the  race  than  his  friend  and 
elegist  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold;  more  spontaneous  also,  if  less 
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artistic,  in  his  workmanship ;  more  vigorous  and  manly  in  his 
grasp  of  thought  and  range  of  feeling, — ^Clongh's  is  the  repre- 
sentative expression  of  the  upward  movement  of  a  phase  of 
modem  thought  and  feeling  of  which  Mr.  Arnold  is  the  elegist, 
the  recluse,  and  the  historian.  With  Clough,  that  tide  of  feel- 
ing and  thought  with  which,  in  prose,  we  identify  some  of  the 
earlier  utterances  of  Francis  Newman  and  James  A.  Froude, 
among  others,  was  at  the  flood ;  with  Mr.  Arnold  it  was  at  the 
ebb.  The  contrast  between  the  two  minds  can  nowhere  more 
readily  be  seen  than  in  the  Unes  with  which  each  closes  his 
volume  of  verses :  in  Clough's  there  is  the  stir  of  action  and  the 
flush  of  hope ;  in  those  of  Arnold  there  is  the  sad  acceptance 
of  the  fact  that  the  best  of  things  have  long  ago  been  done, 
and  that  all  that  remains  to  us  is  the  husk  of  life,  and  the  power 
of  endurance,  and  the  capacity  for  wise  but  paralyzing  reflec- 
tion. And  yet,  even  after  this  contrast  has  been  noted,  the 
careful  reader  of  Clough's  poems  is  constrained  to  confess  that 
the  prevailing  note  of  all  but  a  few  of  the  best  and  most  stir- 
ring of  his  minor  lyrics  is  the  note  of  indecision — of  a  painfully 
conscientious  feeling  of  moral  and  vital  incertitude.  And  this 
is  so  whether  we  consider  the  sociological  uncertainty  of  "  The 
Bothie"  and  the  ^^Mari  Magno,"  or  the  spiritual  uncertainty 
of  "  Dipsychus,"  or  the  personal  uncertainty  of  the  "  Amours  r'* 
the  larger  underlying  principles  by  which  so  far  society  has 
lived  are  unintensely  held,  and  the  coldness  of  the  grasp  results 
in  a  vagueness  and  an  indefiniteness  of  expression.  Clough 
had  sounded  the  insincerities  of  many  of  the  popular  and  con- 
ventional creeds,  social  and  otherwise,  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded ;  he  had  not  yet  delved  deep  enough  to  discover  the 
sincerity  in  which  they  began,  or  the  truths  of  which,  as 
conventionally  held,  they  were  the  popular  perversion.  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold,  in  his  exquisite  monody,  has  lamented  how — 

"  The  music  of  his  rustic  flute 
Kept  not  for  long  its  happy  country  note ; 
Lost  it  too  soon,  and  learnt  a  stormy  note 
Of  men  contention-tost,  of  men  who  groan, 
Which  tasked  his  pipe  too  sore  and  tired  his  throat." 

And  this  storm — ^feeble  though  it  sometimes  seemed  to  be,  and 
always  held  in  leash  by  the  strength  and  conscientiousness  of 
him  in  whose  spirit  it  was  working — was  yet  one  that  Clough^ 
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at  least  in  his  verses,  did  not  qnite  outlive  :  as  Mr.  Humphry 
Ward  well  says,  in  his  admirable  anthology,  all  but  a  very  few 
of  the  shorter  poems  lack  "  that  note  of  certainty  without  which 
the  poet,  whatever  else  he  may  have,  can  have  no  message  for 
mankind."  Of  some  hopeful  issue  to  the  problem  Clough 
seems  nearly  always  certain ;  of  the  method  whereby  that  issue 
may  be  reached  he  is  nearly  always  equally  in  doubt 

In  "Dipsychus"  the  conflict  between  the  sensitive  conscience 
and  the  world-spirit  ends  in  a  drawn  battle :  Dipsychus  fails  in 
his  allegiance  to  his  high  ideal  without  quite  giving  in  his  ad- 
herence to  the  spirit  of  human  selfishness ;  he  will  do  what 
Browning  so  characteristically  denounces  in  ^^  The  Statue  and 
the  Bust " — ^he  will  forbear  to  go  fuU  lengths  with  anything : 
not  with  Mephistopheles,  for  he  still  rebels  at  the  cool  calculat- 
ing selfishness  of  his  jocund  Satanic  creed ;  not  with  the  dictates 
of  his  better  conscience,  for  that  will  be  to  run,  with  too  great 
a  liability  to  pain,  a  deadly  tilt  against  the  conventionalities 
of  the  world.  And  so  the  contest  is  a  drawn  one:  Dipsy- 
chus quotes  St.  Paul,  but  drops  a  stringent  word  to  spare  his 
friend ;  the  scene  closes  with  something  like  a  psBan  of  triumph 
on  the  part  of  Mephistopheles,  for  in  a  conflict  of  this  character 
it  is  plain  enough  to  the  great  seducer  that  the  soul  that 
hesitates  is  lost. 

The  sociological  indecision  of  "  The  Bothie  "  is  somewhat 
less  accentuated :  Philip  marries  Elspie  in  the  end  and,  leaving 
his  traditional  inheritance  behind  him,  starts  out  upon  a  new 
career  with  her  at  the  Antipodes ;  love  ultimately  masters  the 
conventional,  and  all  is  well.  The  "  Mari  Magno  "  tales,  his 
latest  work — "  dealing,"  as  Mrs.  Clough  says,  "  with  the  social 
problems  of  love  and  marriage  " — are  open,  the  writer  thinks,  in 
parts  to  a  still  more  serious  objection.  In  spite  of  its  buoyancy 
and  heartiness,  we  doubt  if  it  would  be  well  to  put  especially  the 
Lawyer's  Second  Tale  into  the  hands  of  the  immature  as  the 
deliberate  expression  of  a  keenly  ethical  mind  upon  the  prob- 
lem with  which  it  deals :  almost  certainly,  it  seems  to  us,  the 
effect  must  be  pernicious.  There  is  visible  a  painiul  tendency 
to  toy  with  a  descent  from  the  stringency  of  the  Christian  ideal 
which  we  think  Clough  himself  would  hardly  have  defended  ; 
and  to  this  extent  perhaps  these  poems  are  to  be  looked  upon 
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as  dramatic  rather  than  subjective,  as  the  expression  of  the 
minds  of  others  rather  than  his  own.  And  yet  Clongh's  sub- 
jective personality  so  permeates  all  he  writes  that  it  is  difficult 
to  do  this ;  we  put  down  the  stories  with  the  feeling  that  in  the 
poems  he  sympathizes  with  a  laxity  of  opinion  and  habit  which 
passes  only  too  current  in  what  is  called  society,  but  which  he 
personally  would  not  sanction.  The  writer  is  aware  that  he  is 
trenching  here  upon  the  wide  question  of  the  relation  of  ethics 
to  the  representative  arts — a  question  which  has  been  so  cate- 
gorically settled  by  that  "  realistic  "  school  in  France  of  which 
M.  Taine  is  the  best  known  member,  and  which  maintains  that 
the  fact  of  being  or  having  been  is  a  sufficient  justification  for 
the  reproduction  of  any  phase  of  life  or  society  upon  its  canvas. 
But  the  reader  has  only  to  contrast  the  underlying  mood  of  a 
man  like  Bums  when  he  is  writing  such  lines  as  those  on  the 
"  Wounded  Hare,"  or  Bruce's  address  to  the  men  at  Bannock- 
bum,  with  that  which  actuated  him  when  writing  the  ^^  Epistle 
to  John  Bankine,"  to  see  at  once  how  utterly  fallacious  such  a 
standard  is,  and  how  surely  its  universal  acceptance  would  re- 
sult in  the  speedy  obliteration  of  all  moral  landmarks  and  in 
darkening  down  the  conscience  of  mankind.  It  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  the  southern  and  oriental  sensuality  of  "  Don  Juan  " 
may  be  more  than  equalled  in  Spanish  villas  and  Persian  and 
Turkish  seraglios ;  but  this  fact  does  not  raise  its  portrayal  to 
the  level  of  the  lines  on  the  dying  gladiator  in  "  Childe  Harold," 
nor  lift  the  sixteen  cantos  of  the  poem  to  the  plane  occupied 
by  Wordsworth's  "  Ode  to  Duty  "  or  the  "  Laodameia,"  or  Mrs. 
Browning's  "  Aurora  Leigh  "  or  "  Rhyme  of  the  Duchess  May." 
And  however  much  it  is  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  admirers  ar- 
tistically that  in  the  "  Mari  Magno  "  Clough  had  gotten  away 
from  some  of  the  trammels  of  his  earlier  work,  we  doubt 
whether  the  artistic  gain  is  anything  like  a  compensation  for 
the  absence  of  that  ethical  seriousness  and  tension  which  under- 
lies TO  tcakdv^  and  Qui  Laborat  Orat^  and  Qua  Cursum  Vmtus, 
and  "  Say  not  the  Struggle  Nought  Availeth,"  and  the  two 
poems  on  Peschiera.  In  one  of  his  prose  articles  the  poet  has 
imagined  how  Milton  and  Dante  and  the  rest  may  be  looking 
down  from  their  Elysium  in  a  haJf-smiling  half-sorrowful  su- 
periority to  the  work  they  left  behind ;  and  if  from  his  place 
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also  where  he  dwells  we  may  be  permitted  to  fancy  him  too 
among  the  great  emancipated  choir,  the  writer  would  venture 
to  believe  that  that  work  in  which  the  moral  strenuonsneBS  is 
the  most  pronounced  is  that  also  upon  which  he  is  able  to  look 
down  with  the  least  wave  of  dissatisfaction. 

We  return,  however,  to  our  analysis.  The  sheer  Hamlet- 
like weakness  of  Claude  in  the  ^^ Amours  de  Voyage"  loses 
for  him  the  possibility  of  married  happiness ;  and  the  result 
comes  partly  because,  like  lago,  he  is  "  nothing  at  all  if  not 
critical  wholly,"  to  use  the  poet's  own  words,  and  partly 
because  of  the  spirit  of  irresolution  by  which  he  is  possessed. 
A  living  poetess  has  warned  us  in  a  striking  verse  of  the  pos- 
sible effect  upon  our  emotional  life  of  too  great  a  deference  to 
the  habit  of  critical  investigation  : 

*'  Examples  may  be  heaped  until  they  bide 

The  truths  they  were  intended  to  make  plain ; 
Love  may  be  watched,  its  nature  to  decide. 
Until  love's  self  doth  wane." 

And  the  writer  cannot  forbear  to  express  his  belief  that  that 
element  of  certitude  which  Miss  Ingelow,  minor  poet  though 
she  is,  so  surely  has,  and  Clough  so  often  misses,  is  a  necessity 
to  the  poetic  temperament, — one  for  the  absence  of  which  no 
introspection  and  no  philosophic  outlook  quite  can  compensate, 
however  much  these  may  appeal  to  a  limited  circle  of  culti- 
vated and  thoughtful  minds. 

Turn  we,  however,  from  the  indecision — spiritual,  sociolog- 
ical, and  vital— of  our  author  to  those  lyrics  in  which  the  more 
positive  side  of  his  nature  has  embodied  itself ;  and  next  to  the 
spontaneousness  and  vigor  with  which  they  run  themselves  off, 
the  peculiar  characteristic  of  these  verses  is,  it  seems  to  us, 
their  manliness.  While  scarcely  comparable  in  their  breadth 
and  depth  of  wisdom  with  three  or  four  of  the  prof oundest  of 
the  shorter  lyrics  of  Tennyson — of  which  the  unnamed  lines 
beginning  "Love  thou  thy  Land"  afford  perhaps  the  most 
excellent  example — ^they  yet  take  hold  of  our  attention  with  a 
grasp  of  iron.  We  doubt  if  any  manly  young  spirit  who  has 
happened  to  read  the  lines  beginning  "  As  ships  becalmed,"  or 
"  O  Stream  descending  to  the  Sea,"  or  "  Say  not  the  struggle 
nought  availeth,"  or  "  As,  at  a  railway  junction,  men,"  has 
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ever  afterwards  quite  forgotten  them,  or  willingly  had  relin- 
quished their  hold  npon  his  soul.  And  in  a  still  prof onnder 
sphere  there  are  the  lines  entitled  ^^  to  icaXJv,"  and  the  prayer 
beginning  ^^  O  only  source  of  all  our  life  and  light,"  and  those 
&ie  lines  in  ^^  Dipsychus  "  commencing : 

''  The  wifle  men  wait ;  it  is  the  foolish  haste, 
And  ere  the  scenes  are  in  the  slides  would  play, 
And  while  the  instruments  are  tuning  dance  '* — 

lines  which,  for  pictorial  power  and  rapidity  of  movement,  for 
cumulative  energy  and  aggregated  moral  force,  stand  almost 
alone  in  modem  blank  verse,  and  attest  Clough's  ability  when 
the  fit  was  on  him  to  wield  a  wider-reaching  and  more  emphatic 
sword  than  was  customarily  his  habit. 

The  writer  has  indulged  in  this  extended  analysis  of  the 
fruits  of  Clough's  poetic  genius  because  chiefly  of  its  ethical 
importance  and  the  light  it  throws  upon  his  philosophy  of  life ; 
for  the  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  attempt  to  estimate  the  attitude 
of  Clough's  mind  towards  the  vital  problems  which  still  occupy 
our  century  rather  than  to  endeavor  to  formulate  a  judgment 
on  his  literary  achievement.  But  while  it  is  chiefly  as  a  poet 
that  Clough  will  be  remembered,  his  publishers  have  lately 
issued  in  a  single  volume,  uniform  with  the  one-volume  edition 
of  his  poems,  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Prose  Eemains,"  prefaced 
by  a  memoir  of  nearly  sixty  pages  from  the  pen  of  Mrs. 
Clough.*  The  volume  is  interesting  as  containing  reminis- 
cences of  the  poet  by  Principal  Shairp,  and  Clough's  letters, 
among  others,  to  Emerson,  Lowell,  Dana,  Professor  C.  E. 
Norton,  Professor  F.  J.  Child,  Dean  Stanley,  Professor  Pal- 
grave,  Principal  Shairp,  Mr.  Matthew  and  Mr.  Thomas  Arnold. 
But  beyond  this  its  chief  interest  for  Americans  lies  in  its 
genial  appreciation  of  the  possibilities  and  achievements  of  our 
western  civilization,  and  in  its  sagacious  recognition  of  the 
forces  at  work  among  us  both  for  and  against  the  permanence 
of  our  national  institutions.  There  is  not  space  to  quote  the 
many  wise  and  appreciative  sentences  running  through  nearly 
a  hundred  pages  of  his  letters,  beginning  vn\h  the  autumn  of 

*  Prose  Remains  of  Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  with  a  selection  from  his 
letters  and  a  memoir.  Edited  by  his  wife.  London :  Macmillan  &  Co., 
and  New  York. 
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1852:  these  the  reader  will  peruse  at  leisure  in  the  volume. 
We  select,  however,  one  typical  example,  both  because  of  its 
representative  nature,  and  because  it  seems  to  us  to  express,  at 
least  impliedly,  what  was  Clough's  mature  opinion  on  the  sub- 
jeci  Eef  erring  to  the  contrast  between  England  and  America, 
in  a  letter  from  London  to  Professor  Norton,  he  says :  ^'  There 
are  deeper  waters  of  ancient  knowledge  and  experience  about 
one  here,  and  one  is  saved  from  the  temptation  of  flying  off 
into  space ;  but  I  think  you  have  beyond  question  the  best 
country  going.  Still,  the  political  talk  of  America,  such  as 
one  hears  it  here,  is  not  always  true  to  the  best  intentions  of  the 
country,  is  it  ?"  If  it  is  possible  to  throw  into  a  single  sentence 
what  appears  most  deeply  to  have  impressed  itself  upon  the 
mind  of  Clough  with  regard  to  the  two  countries,  we  may  per- 
haps describe  it  as  a  sense  of  the  conserving  influence  of  the 
best  things  of  the  past  upon  the  present  in  the  older  civiliza- 
tion, the  freedom  from  the  thraldom  of  the  evil  of  the  past 
upon  the  present  in  the  new.  And  while  the  general  tenor  of 
his  letters  is  especially  favorable  to  the  United  States,  and 
while  he  reverts  again  and  again  with  emphatic  pleasure  to  the 
comparative  disregard  of  artificial  class  distinctions  aiyiong  us — 
to  the  ease  with  which  ability  may  reach  its  proper  level,  and 
to  the  absence  of  anything  like  the  widespread  poverty  and 
ignorance  which  prevails  among  the  lower  classes  in  Europe, — 
his  tone  is  none  the  less  not  that  of  an  unbridled  eulogist : 
Mrs.  Clough  tells  us  that  he  dwelt  also,  in  speaking  to  his  own 
countrymen,  upon  the  want  of  those  ^^  deeper  waters  of  ancient 
knowledge  and  experience  "  which  must  accompany  the  youth 
of  any  nation — more  especially  of  a  nation  cut  off  from  even 
agrarian  connection  with  the  history  of  its  ancestors — as  an  ele- 
ment whose  absence  could  hardly  for  some  time  be  compen- 
sated for  in  its  attenuating  effect  upon  the  lives  of  the  more 
intelligent  among  us.  And  this  tenacity  of  the  good  which 
has  come  to  us  through  the  past,  with  the  determination  to 
utilize  all  the  possibilities  involved  in  an  untrammelled  present, 
is  a  characteristic  of  the  poet  throughout  his  work  as  it  is  of , 
the  man  throughout  his  letters  and  fragmentary  dissertations. 
Olough  in  this  respect  is  representative  of  that  large  but  com- 
paratively unobtrusive  body  of  Englishmen  in  our  own  day 
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who,  whether  they  call  themselves  Conseryatives  or  liberals, 
struggle  to  maintain  as  an  integral  part  of  their  national  life 
the  lessons  and  the  experiences  and  the  institntions  of  the  past, 
while  adding  to  them,  and  modifying  them  by,  the  wisdom  of 
the  present. 

There  is  a  sagacity,  too,  deeper  than  many  among  us  perhaps 
have  fathomed,  in  the  poet's  determination  to  see,  in  the  de- 
scription of  our  political  life  as  it  is  superficially  exhibited, 
something  less  than  a  true  expression  of  ''  the  best  intentions 
of  the  country."  What  Clough  divined,  with  regard  to  the 
relation  of  public  political  opinion,  as  expressed  through  its 
organs  in  1853,  to  that  better  opinion  and  action  with  which 
his  life  among  us  had  brought  him  into  contact,  is  something 
we  shall  still  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  in  1889  when  we  are 
tempted  to  pass  upon  ourselves  a  judgment  as  scathing  and 
one-sided  as  that  uttered  by  Mr.  Arnold  the  last  time  he  was 
among  us.  It  is  true,  no  American  can  greatly  blame  the 
foreign  observer  who  bases  his  judgment  of  our  character  upon 
the  newspapers  and  periodicals  we  publish,  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  dive  beneath  the  surface  and  see  how  far  these  fail 
to  gauge  .the  deeper,  and  higher,  and  nobler  elements  of  our 
lives ;  but  it  is  refreshing  to  find  that  Clough  in  1853  was 
wiser  than  his  much-loved  friend  a  generation  later,  precisely 
as  other  Englishmen  who  have  lately  come  to  us  have  seen  more 
deeply  into  the  best  things  of  our  life — while  fully  recognizing 
its  incompleteness — than  did  even  the  almost  uniformly  careful 
and  urbane  author  of  "Discourses  in  America."  As  Mr. 
"William  Winter  confessed  in  his  admirable  speech  at  the  din- 
ner of  the  Green  Boom  Club  in  London,  just  after  Mr.  Arnold's 
death,  "  our  most  dangerous  and  deplorable  characteristic  is  a 
flippant  cynicism," — a  fault  Mr.  Arnold  did  not  stumble  upon 
at  all.  And  evil  as  all  good  men  esteem  this  fault,  and  harm- 
ful as  its  effects  may  be  upon  the  development  of  national 
character,  the  writer  declines  to  believe  it  ineradicable,  or  any- 
thing more  than  a  passing  phase  of  a  civilization  which  as  yet 
is  young,  and  has  not  become  accustomed  to  pass  with  sober- 
ness its  judgment  through  the  public  press  upon  the  sanctities 
of  our  political,  and  social,  and  personal,  and  domestic  life. 
There  is  a  time  in  the  development  of  human  character  when 
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the  young  mind  is  prone  to  express  itself  in  flippant  tones  upon 
the  occurrences  and  responsibilities  of  life  because  it  has 
escaped  from  the  trammels  of  an  authority  by  which  such  a 
tendency  has  been  repressed,  and  has  not  yet  arrived  at  that 
period  in  which  it  recognizes  its  own  responsibility  for  the  con- 
servation of  the  best  in  the  experiences  of  mankind.  And 
this  period  of  transition  between  the  inherited  and  enforced 
reverence  of  childhood  and  the  acquired  and  voluntarily 
embraced  reverence  of  manhood  is  one  to  which  nations  as 
well  as  individuals  are  susceptible, — ^and  beyond  which,  to 
judge  by  the  utterances  of  the  most  widely  circulated  of  our 
newspapers,  we  as  a  nation  have  not  yet  passed.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, be  thankful  that  to-day,  as  in  1853,  there  is  among  us  a 
stratum  both  wide  and  deep  whose  opinions  and  aspirations  the 
newspapers  do  not  voice,  and  whose  practice  and  ideals  alike 
are  unmarked  by  flippant  cynicism  and  unrestrained  by  any 
terror  that  a  despondent  or  a  degraded  view  of  the  possibilities 
of  our  civilization  holds  up  before  its  eyes. 

Of  the  papers  which,  in  addition  to  his  letters  and  the 
memoir,  make  up  the  volume  of  these  "  Prose  Remains,"  three, 
as  dealing  with  problems  not  exclusively  literary,  have  a  prac- 
tical and  especial  interest.  These  are  the  address  on  ^'  Ke- 
trenchment  at  Oxford,"  delivered  during  the  Irish  famine  in 
1847 ;  the  "  Extract  from  a  Review  of  a  work  entitled  '  Con- 
siderations of  Some  Recent  Social  Theories ;' "  and  "  Notes  on 
the  Religious  Tradition," — the  latter  being,  Mrs.  Clough  tells 
us,  among  the  latest  of  her  husband's  papers.  Of  the  first  two 
it  will  be  suflScient  for  the  writer  to  express  his  recognition  of 
their  trenchant  sagacity — ^a  sagacity  which,  both  in  matter  and 
expression,  reminds  one  forcibly  of  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Ruskin ; 
and,  if  it  be  not  impertinent,  to  recommend  the  thoughtful 
perusal  of  the  first  to  those  students  in  our  colleges  among 
whom  the  careless  expenditure  of  inherited  wealth  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  essentials  of  what  is  called  "  good  form," 
and  of  the  second  to  those  publicists  and  teachers  of  political 
economy  who  imagine  that  the  wealth — the  true  wellrbeing—ot 
any  nation  can  consist  in  anything  but  the  character  of  its 
citizens,  or  that  self-interest  is  as  secure  a  mainstay  for  public 
life  as  the  old  idea  of  coordinated  service.     The  latter  paper. 
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both  for  its  merits  and  its  shortcomings,  demands  of  us  a  less 
succinct  analysis. 

That  Clongh  would  have  gone  at  all  profoundly  into  the 
critical  and  historical  evidences  connected  with  the  Gk)6pels  as 
they  are  known  to  us  to-day,  the  temper  of  his  mind  forbids  us 
to  believe,  even  had  the  materials  now  accessible  been  forth- 
coming to  his  hand ;  though  he  was  undoubtedly  acquainted 
with  tiie  contentions  of  Paley  and  the  arguments  of  Bishop 
Butler,  as  well  as  with  the  more  recent  armory  both  of  the 
school  of  the  elder  Arnold  and  of  that  of  John  Henry  New- 
man, through  the  hands  of  both  of  whom  he  passed  before  the 
time  of  his  graduation.  George  Eliot's  translation,  too,  of 
Strauss  was  made  in  1846,  the  German  edition  appearing  ten, 
and  the  French  edition  seven,  years  previously ;  and  an  Eng- 
lish translation  of  Feuerbach  appeared  in  1853.  There  is 
therefore  little  reason  to  doubt  that  with  the  arguments  of 
these  Clough  was  more  or  less  familiar ;  indeed  we  gather  from 
one  of  the  letters  of  Thackeray  that,  though  he  identified  him- 
self with  no  party  and  held  generally  aloof  from  theological 
discussions,  Clough  was  looked  upon  as  holding  to  a  more  or 
less  naturalistic  theory  of  the  Christian  revelation.  He  had 
furthermore  given  up  his  fellowship  because  of  his  inability 
any  longer  to  subscribe  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  for 
something  like  a  year  he  had  been  brought  into  personal  and 
intimate  contact  with  the  illustrious  leaders  of  the  then  very 
vigorous  philosophical  theism,  rising  often  into  a  conservative 
Unitarianism,  which  dominated  the  thinking  of  New  England. 
If  therefore  either  theory  had  a  preponderating  place  in  his 
make-up  intellectually,  it  was  that  which  was  least  in  sympathy 
with  historic  Christianity ;  so  that  of  his  ability  to  speak  dis- 
passionately of  the  practical  tendencies  of  the  contending 
theories  there  is  little  room  to  doubt,  however  much  we  may 
be  disposed  to  demur  to  the  attitude  of  his  mind  in  a  specula- 
tive and  critical  direction.  And  here  let  it  be  said  emphatically 
that  Clough's  adhesion  is  to  the  Christian,  as  opposed  to  the 
critical  and  philosophic,  side.  After  speaking  of  the  great 
religions  of  the  East  and  of  Greece  and  Borne,  and  of  the  old 
world  philosophies,  "Try  all  things,"  he  says:  "I  do  not 
imagine  that  any  spiritual  doctrine  or  precept  of  life  found  in 
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all  that  travel  from  east  to  west  and  north  to  eouth  will  dis- 
qualify  ns  to  return  to  -^^^i  jprimia  fiieie  does  appear  to  be,  not 
indeed  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  mankind,  bnt  the  re- 
ligion of  the  best,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  in  past  history,  and 
despite  of  professed  infidelity  of  the  most  enlightened  of  onr 
own  time."  As  the  deliberate  opinion  of  one  who  had  earlier 
eat  adrift  ^om  the  greatest  of  his  country's  universities  be- 
canse  of  his  inability  conscientionsly  to  retain  his  post  on 
acconnt  of  what  is  now  considered  to  be  a  rather  open  Trini- 
tarian religious  test,  and  whose  investigations  had  subsequently 
been  conducted  with  unusual  freedom,  this  sentence,  among 
some  others  in  the  "  Fragment,"  is  worth  remembering. 

The  materials  for  a  detailed  and  explicit  study  of  Clough's 
spiritual  evolution  have  not  been  given  us — ^it  is  perhaps  impos- 
sible that  they  safely  can  be  given  ns  in  the  case  of  more  than 
one  in  many  thousand  souls ;'  but  the  writer  ventures  to  believe 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  attitude  of  Clough's  maturer  mind  is  a 
reason  for  enconragement  rather  than  for  dismay,  by  reason  of 
the  very  discursiveness  and  freedom  of  his  wanderings ;  and 
that  to  those  of  us  who  are  struggling,  however  feebly,  to 
insist  upon  those  real  and  inescapable  evidences  of  Christianity 
which  survive  all  the  attempts  of  modem  science  to  invalidate 
them,  and  of  criticism  to  explain  them  away,  there  is  a  mes- 
sage in  those  lines  of  his  which  have  been  so  often  quoted — 
and  by  none  more  frequently  than  by  those  whose  aims  differ 
antipodally  from  our  own : 

"  Others,  we  doubt  not,  if  not  we. 
The  issue  of  our  toils  shall  see : 
Young  children  gather  as  their  own 
The  harvest  that  the  dead  have  sown, 
The  dead  forgotten  and  .unknown." 

The  writer  desires,  however,  not  to  be  misunderstood.  That 
haze  of  uncertainty  in  which  Clough  was  content  to  leave  the 
origin  of  Christianity  which  he  sums  up  in  the  words  "  "Wbether 
Christ  died  upon  the  cross  or  not,  I  cannot  tell,"  and  which 
meets  us  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  his  ^^  Fragment "  where 
he  is  treating  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  forbids  his 
dassification  even  with  the  more  conservative  of  the  school  of 
TTnitarians,  unless  we  regard  such  utterances  as — ^what  indeed 
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they  seem  to  be — less  the  expression  of  the  position  of  his  own 
mind  than  a  warning  against  the  credulity  of  that  dogmatic 
temper  which  accepts  whatever  it  pleases  to  believe  without 
examination.  And  while  the  extract  from  a  letter  written^soon 
after  he  left  Oxford,  and  published  in  her  memoir  by  Mrs. 
Clough,  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  his  attitude  towards  sub- 
scription to  the  articles— or  to  any  Christian  creed — ^in  1848,  it 
does  not  prove — ^what  is  elsewhere,  it  seems  to  the  writer,  dis- 
proved by  many  passages  in  his  later  writings,  as  well  as  appar- 
ently by  the  judgment  of  his  wife — that  the  attitude  of  mind 
in  which  he  left  Oriel  was  the  one  in  which  he  died  at  Florence. 
Concerning  the  whole  tenor  of  this  extract  there  is  one  remark 
to  be  made.  It  is  obvious  that  the  condition  of  mind  which  it 
displays  is  one  incapable  of  being  very  widely  indulged  in 
without  reducing  to  its  primeval  chaos  much  of  the  crystallized 
social,  and  ethical,  and  intellectual  experience  of  the  world. 
To  stand  off  and  declare  one's  self  undecided  with  regard  to 
the  pivotal  belief  of  the  life  and  the  central  momentum  of  the 
actions  of  the  ruling  portion  of  mankind  is  a  thing  that  may 
be  safely  done  only  so  long  as  a  majority  of  the  race  act  upon 
the  belief  and  yield  their  wills  to  the  momentum.  So  long  as 
the  traditional  and  the  personal  and  vital  belief  of  a  working 
majority  of  any  nation  can  be  depended  on  as  a  police-force 
for  the  regulation  of  that  nation's  conduct,  and  so  long  as  the 
belief  in  a  self -revealing  God  can  be  postulated  for  the  inspira- 
tion of  its  nobler  energies,  it  wiU  continue  to  be  a  jnatter  of 
minor  practical  importance  whether  or  not  a  gifted  mind  shall 
here  and  there  declare  itself  speculatively  unable  to  coalesce ; 
but  should  there  ever  come  a  time  when  the  scales  between  the 
numbers  who  maintain  and  the  numbers  who  oppose  a  ChriB- 
tian  conception  of  human  society  are  standing  even,  the  atti- 
tude of  mind  which  this  extract  reveals  to  us  will  become  a 
dangerous  thing.  The  soul  that  can  now  so  safely  hesitate  will 
then  be  forced  to  give  in  its  adhesion  to  the  one  side,  and  bo 
help  to  weigh  down  the  opposing  party  in  the  interest  of  what 
the  writer  cannot  but  regard  as  the  best  destinies  of  the  race ; 
or  he  will  be  constrained  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  opposing 
view,  and  share  in  the  responsibility  for  the  consequences  which 
history  seems  to  show  would  follow  upon  its  triumph.    And 
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that  this  was  in  reality  plain  at  times  to  Clongh,  as  it  was  also 
plain  at  times  to  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  there  is  evidence  enough 
in  his  writings  to  make  ns  snre ;  thongh  the  conscions  efforts  of 
both  were  directed  rather  to  a  conservation  of  the  secondary 
influences  of  the  Christian  revelation  than  to  its  primary  and 
fundamental  truths,  or  their  necessary  implications. 

William  Hioos. 
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Abticlb  U. -master  AND  SERVANT. 

Ik  the  natural  order  of  things  all  men  occupy  a  two-fold  re- 
lation to  society  which  is  most  simply  and  fitly  expressed  by 
the  two  words  master  and  servant.  Mark,  this  is  not  saying 
that  society  is  divided  into  two  classes,  the  master  class  and  the 
servant  class.  That  is  a  wholly  false  notion  when  applied  to 
American  society.  As  a  people  we  have  never  been  so  divided, 
and  so  long  as  we  remain  true  to  our  national  ideal  we  shall 
not  be  in  the  future.  The  truth  is  that  each  individual  occu- 
pies this  double  position.  We  cannot  properly  say  of  one  man 
— "  He  is  a  servant,"  and  of  another,  "  He  is  a  master."  Of 
any  man  we  must  rather  say  that  he  is  in  one  case  a  master  and 
in  another  a  servant.  Whoever  fails  to  fulfil  the  duties  of 
either  relation,  fails  in  that  degree  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  true 
citizen,  and  society  has  just  cause  to  protest  against  his  mode 
of  life. 

Thus,  if  I  employ  a  man  to  care  for  my  horse,  he  is  a  ser- 
vant so  far  as  the  care  of  my  horse  is  concerned,  and  I  am  the 
master.  If  he  employs  a  boy  to  assist  him  in  any  way  he  be- 
comes a  master  in  his  relation  to  the  boy.  He  may  even 
become  my  master  under  certain  circumstances.  If  both  of  us 
were  connected  with  the  army,  he  being  an  oflBicer  and  myself 
a  subordinate,  then  in  our  military  relations  he  would  be  the 
master  and  I  the  servant.  Or  if  I  am  a  railroad  man,  I  be- 
come his  servant  whenever  he  rides  on  the  railroad  or  train 
with  which  I  am  connected.  In  countless  ways  I  may  be  his 
master  and  his  servant  at  the  same  time  without  inconsistency 
or  friction.  The  two  relations  are  everywhere  so  closely  inter- 
woven that  we  cannot  separate  them  by  lines  of  division, 
although  we  may  clearly  distinguish  the  character  and  signifi- 
cance of  each. 

The  relations  of  master  and  servant  suggest  at  once  the  idea 
of  service  rendered  and  of  i)ayment  made,  or  more  briefly,  of 
work  and  wages. 

Between  the  two,  the  work  and  the  wages,  there  is  a  natural 
balance  which  cannot  be  disregarded  without  doing  violence  to 
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the  common  principles  of  right  and  justice.  To  adjnst  this 
balance  correctly  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  the 
social  question  of  the  present  day.  A  lack  of  adjustment, 
either  real  or  fancied,  is  the  chief  source  of  discord  between 
different  classes  of  society.  In  this  connection  two  practical 
lines  of  duty  present  themselves  to  every  man.  As  a  servant, 
it  is  his  duty  to  work.  As  a  master,  it  is  his  duty  to  pay  for 
work.    Let  us  look  at  these  points  a  little  more  in  detail. 

First,  consider  the  relation  of  work  and  wages  from  our  po- 
sition as  servants;  remembering  that  all  of  us  occupy  this 
position  unless  we  have  become  social  barnacles  or  parasites. 
Looking  at  the  subject  from  this  standpoint,  service  must  be 
the  most  prominent  thought.  The  first  duty  of  the  servant  is 
to  serve  or  to  work :  and  the  fulfilment  of  this  duty  should  be 
his  chief  care.  Not  that  we  always  think  of  this.  Quite  the 
contrary.  Too  often  the  first  and  chief  thought,  yes  in  many 
cases  the  only  thought  of  the  servant  is  with  reference  to  his 
wages.  He  cares  very  little  how  or  when  his  work  is  done  or 
whether  it  is  done  at  all,  so  long  as  he  receives  regular  and 
liberal  payment.  The  ambition  of  many  men  is  to  discover 
some  profession  or  to  obtain  some  official  position  where  there 
will  be  "  no  work  to  do  and  a  large  salary  for  doing  it."  They 
look  upon  society  as  a  huge  reservoir  from  which  they  are  to 
draw  out  if  possible  all  that  they  need  or  desire  for  a  livelihood, 
and  they  never  trouble  their  minds  to  enquire  who  shall  fill  the 
reservoir.  Enough  for  them  to  know  that  it  contains  all  they 
want  and  they  care  not  though  it  be  exhausted  when  they  are 
done  with  it.  It  is  this  narrow  and  selfish  view  of  life  that  has 
thrown  the  wheels  of  society  out  of  gear,  and  nothing  but  a 
thorough  change  in  the  popular  principles  of  action  will  restore 
the  desired  harmony. 

We  say  that  there  is  need  of  reform ;  but  what  shall  the  re- 
form be?  How  shall  it  be  brought  about?  As  in  all  other 
matters  so  in  this,  each  class  or  relation  must  accomplish  the 
work  of  reform  within  its  own  limits,  if  that  work  is  to  be 
effectual  and  permanent.  Instead  of  looking  over  the  fence  to 
discover  some  evidences  of  our  neighbor's  thriftless  work,  let 
us  earnestly  try  to  put  everything  in  good  order  on  our  own 
side. 

VOL.  XV.  17 
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The  very  least  that  can  be  expected  of  ns,  Fellow  servantB,  is 
that  we  earn  owr  wages.  We  cannot  honestly  do  less  than  to 
retnm  a  fair  equivalent  in  service  for  the  wages  we  receive. 
Nor  can  we  rightly  be  indifferent  to  the  kind  of  service  we 
render.  The  tmly  honest  servant  will  not  willingly  receive 
wages  for  nnproductive  labor.  He  will  bear  in  mind  the  &ct 
that  he  is  responsible  to  society  at  large  as  well  as  to  the  indi- 
vidual master  for  the  result  of  his  work.  That  some  men  are 
willing  to  pay  good  wages  for  useless  or  unproductive  labor 
makes  no  difference  with  the  ethical  principle  involved.  If  a 
rich  man  merely  to  display  his  great  wealth,  offers  me  ten  dol- 
lars a  day  to  stand  upon  the  seashore  and  throw  pebbles  into 
the  water,  I  have  no  moral  right  to  accept  his  offer.  By  so 
doing  I  should  rob  society  of  the  fruit  of  my  toiL  Still  less 
have  I  a  moral  right  to  engage,  for  the  sake  of  good  wages,  in 
some  labor  that  is  injurious  to  society.  If  the  rich  man  chose 
to  give  me  money  unconditionally,  I  might  rightly  accept  the 
gift :  for  he  may  do  what  he  will  with  his  own.  When  how- 
ever it  is  put  in  the  form  of  wages  and  conditioned  on  my 
practical  idleness,  I  must  refuse  it.  Every  man  is  morally 
bound  to  use  his  powers  and  talents  to  enrich  society.  Waste 
is  a  crime  against  society ;  and  to  waste  the  forces  of  produc- 
tion is  no  less  criminal  than  to  waste  that  which  those  forces 
produce.  We  must  earn  our  wages  not  merely  by  an  outlay  of 
energy,  but  by  making  a  real  and  equivalent  addition  to  the 
world's  store  of  wealth. 

Again,  as  servants  v>e  miuft  labor  diUgenOy.  There  is  no 
room  in  all  the  infinite  expanse  of  God's  universe  for  a  single 
idler.  "  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 
might,"  should  be  the  universal  motto.  The  duty  of  diligent 
service  is  wholly  independent  of  the  remuneration  received. 
Whenever  a  person  engages  in  any  service,  however  inadequate 
may  be  the  remuneration,  he  should  enlist  in  the  service  all  his 
energy  and  do  his  work  in  the  best  possible  manner.  K  em- 
ployed to  do  a  day's  work  for  one-half  a  day's  wages,  he  should 
do  the  very  best  day's  work  he  can.  This  is,  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  the  first  step  towards  securing  a  just  return  for  his 
labor.  True  manhood  knows  no  law  of  half  work.  The  first 
duty  of  every  man  is  to  make  the  most  of  himself,  to  do  the 
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most  and  the  best  work  he  can  for  the  world.  If  he  can  secure 
an  adequate  return  for  his  labor,  well ;  but  if  m  any  case  he 
does  not  receive  all  the  payment  that  he  might  justly  claim, 
the  evil  is  only  increased  when  he  relaxes  his  diligence.  By 
this  means  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  wages  he  commits  a  posi- 
tive wrong  against  himself  and  the  community  in  which  he 
dwells.  Idleness  is  a  greater  injury  to  any  man  than  is  oppres- 
sion, and  it  is  a  far  more  prolific  cause  of  poverty.  Where  one 
man  suffers  want  in  consequence  of  the  oppression  or  dishonesty 
of  others,  ten  men  suffer  from  their  own  indolence. 

Yet  again,  as  servants  we  ehcmld  work  hea^rtihf.  There  is  a 
world-wide  difference  between  diligence  and  heartiness.  An 
animal  or  even  a  machine  may  work  diligently ;  only  a  human 
being  can  work  heartily.  The  diligent  laborer  is  simply  he 
who  employs  all  his  time  and  power,  and  does  not  loiter.  A 
man  may  be  diligent  and  exact  while  he  knows  nothing  of  the 
purpose  of  his  work  and  cares  nothing  for  the  interests  of  his 
employer.  He  may  work  constantly  and  carefully  from  the 
mere  desire  to  keep  his  place.  The  true  servant  does  more 
than  this.  He  identifies  his  own  interests  with  the  interests  of 
his  master,  and  enters  into  full  sympathy  with  his  purposes  in 
BO  far  as  they  are  right  and  honorable.  He  not  only  gives  his 
hands  and  his  feet,  his  mind  and  his  skill,  to  the  service  in 
which  he  is  engaged,  but  he  gives  his  heart  also.  The  inter- 
ests of  his  employer  become  for  the  time  his  interests.  He 
endeavors  to  enter  into  the  views  and  desires  of  his  employer, 
and  instead  of  doing  his  work  with  mere  mechanical  accuracy 
and  diligence,  he  does  it  as  though  the  work  were  his  own,  and 
as  though  his  own  success  depended  upon  its  result. 

In  a  land  like  ours  where  conditions  are  constantly  changing 
and  everybody  hopes  ^^to  rise,"  there  is  a  natural  tendency 
among  servants  to  think  lightly  of  their  work,  and  to  consider 
it  nnworthy  of  their  best  effort.  The  college  graduate  who 
accepts  some  small  position  in  a  grammar  school  or  counting 
house  imagines  that  he  is  fitted  for  greater  things,  and  instead 
of  putting  his  whole  heart  into  the  work  before  him  so  long  as 
he  remains  in  a  given  position,  he  goes  on  in  a  half-hearted 
way,  doing  his  work  well  enough  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his 
employers,  but  ever  casting  about  for  some  means  of  escape 
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from  what  he  coiiBiders  dradgery.  If  another  opening  comes 
which  offers  better  remuneration,  he  takes  it  at  once,  consulting 
only  his  own  interests  and  leaving  those  of  his  employer  and  of 
his  work  to  take  care  of  themselyes.  In  very  many  cases 
young  men  and  women  enlist  in  some  temporary  profession  in 
early  life  as  a  stepping-stone  to  their  life  work.  This  is  well 
enough  when  they  enter  that  temporary  profession  heartily; 
but  when  they  make  their  preparation  for  some  future  work 
the  first  business  and  their  present  calling  secondary,  it  is  all 
wrong. 

No  man  can  honestly  undertake  any  work  for  another  into 
which,  from  its  nature  or  circumstances,  he  cannot  enter  with 
true  heartiness.  The  college  professor  should  saw  wood  with 
as  much  heartiness  as  he  studies  and  teaches  metaphysics  or  he 
should  not  saw  wood  at  all.  If  a  doctor  of  divinity  is  employed 
by  a  farmer  to  hoe  com  at  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day  and  does 
it  with  less  earnestness  and  hearty  zeal  than  he  would  display 
in  preaching  to  an  audience  of  ten  thousand  people  for  a  fee  of 
five  hundred  dollars,  he  falls  short  of  the  true  standard  of 
service.  He  should  during  the  time  for  which  he  is  employed 
become  a  farmer,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  farmer,  the 
interests  of  the  farmer,  the  aims  of  the  farmer,  so  far  as  that 
com  is  concerned.  Instead  of  mooning  over  profound  ques- 
tions of  theology,  he  should  study  the  best  methods  of  raising 
com,  the  most  efficient  manner  of  handling  the  hoe,  the  com- 
parative merits  of  hilling  and  drilling.  If  he  cannot  do  this  he 
has  no  moral  right  to  engage  himself  to  hoe  com. 

We  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  importance  of  ren- 
dering hearty  service.  It  is  the  crying  need  of  the  age.  It  is 
this  quality  that  determines  to  a  great  degree  the  value  of 
human  labor.  It  marks  the  difEerence  between  a  good  servant 
and  a  poor  servant.  It  makes  the  work  of  a  man  better  than 
that  of  a  horse  or  of  a  machine.  When  men  forget  this  and 
render  heartless,  mechanical  service,  they  should  not  wonder  if 
machines  of  iron  are  preferred,  and  they  find  themselves 
crowded  out.  The  hearty  worker  need  never  fear  that  Ins 
place  will  be  usurped  by  machinery ;  for  it  cannot  be  filled  by 
the  most  elaborate  piece  of  mechanism  ever  invented. 
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Perfect  service  wUl  he  joyful  amd  wUlMig  as  well  as  hearty. 
By  many  all  labor  is  esteemed  a  dradge  and  a  cnrse,  an  evil 
from  which  if  possible  it  were  desirable  to  escape.  They  look 
forward  to  a  time  when  service  «will  be  a  thing  of  the  past, 
when  they  can  lay  aside  work  and  enjoy  life ;  and  so  long  as 
they  mnst  toil  they  do  it  gmmblingly  and  as  an  nnpleasant 
necessity.  Idleness  is  not,  however,  an  ideal  mode  of  exist- 
ence ;  nor  is  grumbling  a  manly  virtue.  Work  is  a  blessing, 
not  a  curse.  Without  work  life  would  be  intolerable.  Doubt- 
less there  are  some  who  suflfer  from  over  work ;  but  there  are 
many  more  who  suffer  from  over  idleness,  for  whose  pains  and 
wearinesses  and  discontents  the  only  and  certain  cure  is  hard 
work  and  plenty  of  it.  In  all  our  service,  therefore,  we  should 
be  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  real  joy ;  it  should  add  zest  and  value 
to  our  labor.  Bejoice  always,  Fellow  laborer !  It  will  make 
your  life  happier.  It  will  make  your  work  easier.  It  will 
make  your  service  more  desirable.  It  will  make  the  world 
brighter  and  better. 

Here  our  part  as  servamia  in  the  grand  work  of  labor  reform 
ends.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  of  wages.  Our 
duty  and  our  responsibility  is  to  work;  and  if  our  work  be 
honest,  diligent,  hearty,  wilKng,  we  are  hastening  the  solution 
of  all  difficulties  in  the  matter  of  work  and  wages  by  the  surest 
means.  We  are  doing  more  for  the  emancipation  of  our  fellow 
laborers  and  for  the  overthrow  of  oppression  than  the  most 
noisy  agitators  or  the  strongest  combinations  of  men  can 
accomplish. 

This  should  be  the  aim  of  all  labor  organizations,  not  first 
and  chiefly  to  exert  the  power  of  numbers  in  compelling  reform 
among  employers;  but  by  education  and  precept  and  every 
other  available  means  to  reform  labor  itself  and  to  perfect 
service.  When  this  is  made  the  chief  end  of  their  existence, 
such  organizations  will  be  a  real  blessing  to  every  community ; 
and,  which  is  perhaps  more  in  point,  they  will  be  a  real  blessing 
to  laborers. 

Now  let  us  look  at  this  matter  of  work  and  wages  from  the 
opposite  side,  namely,  from  our  standpoint  as  masters.  No 
one  can  say,  "  This  does  not  concern  me ;"  for  all  are  masters 
in  some  way.    None  of  us  live  so  independently  that  we  do 
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not  require  the  service  of  others;  and  whenever  we  receive 
service  of  any  kind,  we  are,  so  far  as  that  service  is  concerned, 
masters. 

As  masters  we  are  responsible  for  wages.  It  is  the  first  dntj 
of  the  master  to  pay  for  work ;  that  is,  to  pay  a  fair  equivalent 
in  some  form  for  service  rendered. 

The  wage  question  as  it  presents  itself  to  masters  and  em- 
ployers is  not  a  question  of  philanthropy.  It  does  not  call  for 
the  exercise  of  grace  or  disinterested  benevolence  in  its  solu- 
tion. It  is  rather  a  question  of  justice,  of  common  honesty,  of 
a  fair  return  for  valuable  labor.  The  only  sound  basis  of  social 
relations  is  the  maintenance  of  strict  justice  and  fair  dealing 
between  every  man  and  his  fellow.  If  all  men  would  put  in 
practice  the  motto,  "Be  just  before  you  &re  generous,"  the 
social  problem  would  be  wonderfully  simplified.  Justice  is  the 
great  desideratum  in  this  matter.  There  are  numbers  of  people 
in  every  community  who  are  generous  in  their  gifts,  ever  ready 
to  help  the  poor,  pouring  out  their  money  like  water  to  relieve 
distress,  who  are  at  the  same  time  dishonest  with  their  servants, 
screwing  down  their  wages  to  the  minimum,  and  too  often 
neglecting  to  pay  them  when  due.  There  are  families  living 
elegantly  and  in  luxury,  contributing  Uberally  to  every  cause 
where  their  gifts  will  be  widely  known,  while  their  grocer  and 
butcher,  their  kitchen  maid  and  washerwoman,  wait  and  ask 
in  vain  for  the  small  sums  due  them. 

It  ia  a  great  evil  that  in  this  enlightened  age  the  free-handed 
man  is  more  admired  than  the  man  who  is  scrupulously  honest. 
Of  many  a  man  who  has  gotten  riches  through  notorious  dis- 
honesty society  says :  "  Yes,  he  is  a  little  tricky,  and  his  bofiiness 
methods  will  not  bear  too  close  scrutiny ;  but  then  he  is  always 
ready  to  help  the  poor  and  suffering."  Ab  though  that  were 
anything  to  his  credit !  Why  should  he  not  be  willing  to  give 
to  those  in  distress  a  small  part  of  that  which  he  has  stolen 
from  other  needy  ones  by  his  dishonesty.  Poor  Jones  is  sick 
in  the  hospital  and  Smith  heads  a  subscription  paper  with  a 
goodly  sum  for  his  relief,  and  everybody  says,  "  How  kind." 
The  world  at  large  does  not  realize  that  when  Jones  worked  for 
him  last  year  Smith  cheated  him  out  of  more  than  ten  times 
the  amount  of  hi?  generous  subscription  by  paying  him  smaller 
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wages  than  others  were  paying,  and  by  overcharging  him  for 
whatever  goods  he  bought.  Even  Jones  himself  is  inclined  to 
forget  the  sharp  dealing  of  the  past,  and  when  he  gets  well  he 
will  go  to  work  again  for  Smith  because  of  his  liberality  rather 
than  to  work  for  Brown  who  pays  honest  wages  and  does  not 
cheat  him  in  trade,  but  who  could  not  afford  to  help  him  when 
he  was  sick.  It  is  a  very  cheap  way  to  buy  popularity.  A 
man  receives  a  vast  amount  of  praise  for  his  generosity  while 
he  lives.  Society  forgives  his  thefts  and  pronounces  a  eulogy 
at  his  funeral.  Besides  all  this  he  imagines  that  he  is  sure  of  an 
entrance  into  heaven  on  the  ground  that  ^^  charity  shall  cover 
the  multitude  of  sins."  K  he  were  strictly  honest  he  would 
prevent  a  great  deal  more  suffering  than  he  relieves  by  his 
gifts ;  but  the  chances  are  that  he  would  be  neither  so  wealthy 
nor  so  popular.  Justice  is  rare,  but  those  who  would  profit 
most  by  it  are  most  to  blame  for  its  rarity.  They  are  quick  to 
praise  unscrupulous  liberality,  and  slow  to  appreciate  scrupulous 
economy. 

The  spirit  with  which  we  fulfill  our  obligations  as  masters  is 
a  matter  of  no  slight  importance.  If  service  should  be  hearty 
and  willing,  we  should  repay  it  with  equal  interest  and  willing- 
ness. The  master  should  sympathize  with  the  servant  and 
Identify  himself  with  the  servant's  interests,  just  as  truly  as 
the  servant  should  enter  heartily  into  his  interests.  To  pay 
honest  wages  for  work  well  done  is  not  a  gracious  act.  It  is 
but  a  fair  exchange  of  equal  values.  Neither  party  to  the 
transaction  can  rightly  consider  himself  benevolent.  Both  are 
benefited;  and  each  has  conferred  a  favor  upon  the  other. 
The  workman  is  no  more  under  obligation  to  the  employer  than 
the  employer  to  the  workman.  One  owes  no  more  gratitude 
than  the  other. 

Very  many  employers  assume  an  air  of  complacent  benevo- 
lence whenever  they  pay  the  wages  of  their  servants,  as  though 
they  were  making  a  free  gift.  Worse  than  this  many  withhold 
their  servants'  wages  as  long  as  possible,  and  grumble  when 
called  upon  for  payment  as  though  they  were  very  badly 
treated.  Such  a  spirit  is  entirely  unjustifiable.  Doubtless  if 
an  employer  has  been  cheated  by  his  servant,  being  overcharged 
for  his  work,  or  having  his  work  badly  done,  he  may  justly 
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make  objection  and  refoBe  payment.  But  if  the  wages  are 
honestly  earned  in  accordance  with  previous  agreement,  pay- 
ment should  be  made  promptly  and  heartily.  It  affords  a  really 
honest  man  as  much  pleasure  to  pay  his  debts  as  it  does  to 
receive  payment  from  others.  All  grudging  and  grumbling  on 
the  part  of  masters  tends  to  arouse  a  feeling  of  bitterness  in  the 
hearts  of  servants,  and  to  create  antagonism  between  those  two 
elements  of  society  that  should  live  in  closest  harmony. 

The  inevitable  result  of  this  patronizing  spirit  on  the  part  of 
masters  is  to  pauperize  the  employed  of  every  class.  Men  can- 
not occupy  the  position  of  beneficiaries,  however  unjustly,  and 
at  the  same  time  maintain  true  independence  and  self-respect. 
Most  surely  there  will  follow  a  marked  depreciation  of  character. 

Between  poverty  and  pauperism  the  distance  is  heaven-wide. 
Poverty  may  be  hard  to  bear,  but  it  does  not  injure  character. 
On  the  contrary  it  often  develops  the  truest  moral  strengtL 
Pauperism  is  always  evil.  It  implies  a  loss  of  moral  tone  that 
endangers  the  welfare  of  society.  A  pauper  is  a  person  who  is 
willingly  dependent  on  others  whether  he  be  rich  or  poor. 
Every  influence  that  tends  to  lessen  the  feeling  of  self-respect 
and  personal  independence  in  a  corresponding  degree  tends  to 
pauperize  men.  The  only  antidote  for  pauperism  is  the  culti- 
vation among  all  classes  of  that  manly  independence  of  char- 
acter which  scorns  to  eat  unearned  bread  or  to  enjoy  unearned 
luxury.  Nothing  can  exert  a  more  potent  influence  in  this 
direction  than  a  proper  recognition  of  the  nobility  of  labor  and 
its  value  as  evinced  in  the  willing  and  liberal  payment  of  wages 
honestly  earned.  If  justice  in  the  relation  of  work  and  wages 
requires  an  equal  exchange  of  material  values,  it  requires  no  less 
imperatively  an  equal  willingness  and  kindliness  of  spirit  in 
both  parties  to  the  exchange. 

As  masters  we  may  do  much  towards  the  solution  of  present 
social  problems,  not  on  the  one  hand  by  opposing  force  to  force 
or  any  measures  of  retaliation,  nor  on  the  other  by  gifts  and 
charities  scattered  broadcast  among  the  poor;  but  by  honest 
liberality  of  dealing  with  our  servants,  by  kindness  of  spirit, 
by  a  careful  respect  for  manly  dignity. 

The  relation  of  master  and  servant  is  the  broadest  of  all 
social  relations.    Other  relations  there  are  which  affect  different 
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parts  of  society  and  vary  greatly  in  breadth  and  importance. 
This  relation  is  universal.  Whoever  does  not  come  within  its 
scope  is  a  social  monstrosity.  It  is  therefore  of  the  first 
importance  in  social  reforms  that  the  responsibilities  of  this 
relation  should  be  recognized  in  their  twofold  bearing,  that  a 
tme  balance  should  be  carefully  preserved,  and  that  we  should 
free  ourselves  from  one-sided  views  and  prejudices.  Seeing 
that  each  represents  in  himself  both  phases  of  the  relation,  who 
requires  true  service  from  others  must  render  true  service  to 
others,  who  seeks  due  reward  for  his  service  must  himself  be 
a  model  master. 

Geo.  H.  Hubbabd. 
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Article  IIL— CORIOLANTJS. 

The  Shakespearian  drama,  with  its  mixture  of  comedy  and 
trajjedy,  is  9ui  generis  and  can  only  be  judged  by  its  own  rules. 
Coriolanus,  however,  more  nearly  resembles  the  classic  drama. 
With  the  Greeks,  tragedy  and  comedy  were  more  strictly  sep- 
arated than  with  the  English  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  and  humor  was  not  mingled  with  tragedy ;  also  that 
hybrid,  the  tragi-comedy,  was  unknown  on  the  Greek  stage. 

There  were  two  chief  reasons  for  these  differences  : 

First,  the  world  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  wad 
a  much  more  heterogeneous  one  than  that  of  the  Greeks ;  in 
it  there  was  more  than  one  civilized  nation  and  diversity  of 
surroundings  and  growth  gave  a  diversity  to  life,  also  the  diA> 
covery  of  new  lands  furnished  the  marvelous — ^food  for  the 
imagination ; 

Second,  the  men  who  reproduced  it  were  realists  not  idealists. 
The  world  of  human  life  with  all  its  elements,  even  the  crud- 
est, was  pleasing  to  them.  Like  children,  they  took  as  much 
pleasure  in  the  details  as  in  the  main  story  of  life.  The  many- 
sided  gleam  of  humor  in  the  midst  of  tragedy  pleased  them 
and  their  audiences.  They  were  realistic  reproducers.  Shakes- 
peare, like  the  rest  of  the  men  of  his  time,  was  a  realist,  but 
he  was  an  idealizing  realist.  He  not  only  saw  the  variegated 
model  before  him  but  he  looked  back  of  that  to  the  ideal  upon 
which  it  was  molded.  He  saw  not  only  the  actual  world  of 
human  beings,  but  the  ethical  world  of  innate  justice  that  lay 
at  its  foundation.  So  Portia,  with  her  appeal  to  xmercy,  rises 
calm  above  the  bickerings  about  her.  So  Lady  Macbeth  suffers 
for  her  crime  in  spite  of  her  dauntlessness. 

The  object  of  the  idealizing  artist  is  to  clear  away  confusing 
details  and  let  his  ideal  stand  forth  distinct  and  well-defined. 
This  instinct  of  a  true  artist  grew  more  self-confident  in 
Shakespeare  as  he  grew  older.  This  we  can  see  by  comparing 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Komeo  and  Juliet,  and  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  with  the  Tempest  and  Coriolanus.  The  last 
two  are  more  simple  in  plot  and  characters  than  the  others. 
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This  instinct  is  also  indicated  by  the  tendency  to  leave  humor 
ont  of  tragedy.  In  Coriolanos  there  is  no  clown  nor  any 
hnmorons  scenes.  In  Macbeth  the  porter  scene,  for  other  rea- 
sons, is  supposed  to  be  an  interpolation.  In  Hamlet  and  Lear, 
however,  the  public  taste  is  considered  and  clowns  introduced. 
In  the  study  of  character  the  Elizabethans  were  more  impressed 
by  its  contradictoriness,  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  by  its  unity. 
Shakespeare  saw  the  unity  in  variety  but  his  later  dramas 
show  that  he  tended  more  and  more  to  represent  the  unity  of 
character.  Compare  Shylock  with  Coriolanus,  and  Portia 
with  Volumnia.  In  Shylock  are  conflicting  impulses,  patriot- 
ism and  avarice,  in  Coriolanus  one  unifying  quality — ^pride ; 
in  Portia  is  a  diversity  and  roundness  not  like  Volumnia's  sin- 
gle-minded love  and  pride. 

In  Coriolanus,  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  turned  his  back 
upon  his  own  time,  and  looking  towards  the  ancient  and 
guided  only  by  his  artistic  instincts,  to  have  written  a  pure 
tragedy,  having  a  hero  with  classic  singleness  of  character. 

I  intend  to  treat  this  rather  as  a  tragedy  than  an  historical 
drama,  but  a  few  words  will  be  necessary  upon  its  historical 
qualities.  Aristotle  says  that  poetry  is  superio;:  to  and  more 
philosophical  than  history ;  poetry  treats  more  of  the  general, 
history  of  the  particular ;  poetry  of  what  is,  according  to  prob- 
ability or  necessity  possible,  what  might  occur ;  history  of  what 
does  occur.  The  relation  of  history  to  drama  is  either  to  fur- 
nish material  for  its  inventions,  or  to  be  the  text  for  its  illumi- 
nations. Macbeth  is  an  example  of  a  plot  made  from  historical 
material  but  not  following  history.  Henry  IV.  and  V.  and 
Coriolanus  are  examples  of  poetry  used  to  illuminate  dark 
problems  of  history.  Often  the  bare  facts  of  history  are  con- 
tradictory ;  as,  the  change  in  Prince  Hal's  character  when  he 
becomes  Henry  V.,  or  the  apparent  treachery  of  Coriolanus 
against  Rome.  The  poet  sees  a  possible  explanation  of  these 
and  puts  it  into  the  form  of  fiction.  He  sees  how  a  certain 
type  of  character,  with  which  these  men  may  be  identical, 
would  under  certain  circumstances  act  just  in  that  way.  He 
puts  his  conception  of  the  explanation  into  dramatic  form, 
and  the  result  is  an  historical  play.  This  seems  to  be  the  real 
excuse  for  mingling  fiction  and  history  either  in  the  novel  or 
the  drama. 
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Judged  by  this,  Coriolanufi  is  a  perfect  historical  play ;  the 
facts  of  history,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  are  reproduced 
exactly,  with  snch  additions  as  seem  necessary  for  their  fall 
understanding.  The  spirit  of  the  Roman  time  is  represented 
in  the  fickle  mob,  the  crafty  tribunes,  and  the  proud  Coriola- 
mus  and  Yolumnia.  The  historical  incidents  in  this  case  have 
been  tragic  as  they  stood,  rather  than  comic  as  in  Henry  IV. 
and  Y.,  and  so  as  tragedy  I  shall  analyse  it 

Almost  all  of  Shakespeare's  plays  belong  to  the  institutional 
drama ;  that  is,  the  form  where  one  institution  of  man's  foun- 
dation— as  the  family  or  state — ^is  represented  as  at  conflict 
with  another ;  or  an  individual  with  his  own  selfish  interests  is 
at  war  with  an  institution.  In  tragedy  the  institution  should 
conquer  the  individual  interest,  as  being  of  the  greater  impor- 
tance. 

As  the  world  advances  it  is  gradually  learning  that  the  man 
is  superior  to  the  institution.  It  is  the  divine  in  man  that 
establishes  the  institution  in  the  first  place,  and  that  same 
divinity  is  superior  to  the  institution  of  its  creation.  If  the 
poet  represents  mankind  by  the  highest  individuals  of  the  race, 
then  their  individual  interests  may  become  higher  in  value 
than  the  institutions  of  the  world.  Thus  in  the  conflict  of 
tragedy  the  individual  interests  may  justly  triumph  ovar  the 
institution.  This  gives  rise  to  the  psychological  drama  where 
the  higher  principle  is  in  the  nature  of  the  soul  of  man.  These 
two  classes  of  tragedy  are  not  separated  by  rigid  barriers,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  we  often  have  institutional  dramas  with  psy- 
chological phases,  where  the  conflict  is  within  a  man's  own 
soul;  as,  notably,  in  Hamlet.  Especially  do  Shakespeare's 
later  plays,  though  his  century  was  especially  one  of  the  insti- 
tutional drama,  tend  to  the  psychological.  He  always  throws 
the  weight  of  his  authority  as  poet  on  the  side  of  the  institution, 
yet  he  cannot  ignore  the  importance  of  the  individual.  He 
only  advances  far  enough  in  his  psychology  to  lay  the  real 
struggle  in  the  hero's  soul,  not  enough  to  make  the  individual, 
as  a  representative  of  the  human-divine,  conquer  the  institu- 
tion with  which  he  is  in  conflict.  The  most  perfect  tragedy  of 
this  sort  that  the  world  has  ever  known  belongs  not  to  fiction 
but  to  real  life — ^the  crucifixion  of  Christ 
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Assuming  that  tragedy  represents  a  struggle  towards  harmony 
in  which  the  truest  principle  conquers  and  reconciles  the  weaker 
idea  to  itself ;  then  in  Coriolanus  the  mass  of  the  people,  as 
they  were  in  Borne,  is  in  conflict  with  the  government  as  ad- 
ministered by  the  patricians.  This  is  not  an  abstract  struggle 
of  people  against  an  arbitrary  oligarchy,  but  people  in  Kome 
against  patricians  in  Bome  before  its  corruptions.  Whatever 
may  be  (mr  opinion  as  to  the  right  side  of  such  a  struggle  in 
the  abstract ;  in  this  concrete  instance,  there  is  but  little  doubt, 
that  the  patricians  represented  the  noblest  element,  and  the 
institution  that  for  the  good  of  the  world  should  last  out  its 
day.  It  is  the  patrician  element  that  really  conquers  and  saves 
Home  through  the  selfHsacrifice  of  Yolumnia  and  the  magna- 
nimity and  death  of  Coriolanus.  So  far  it  is  therefore  an  insti- 
tutional drama. 

Running  parallel  with  this  conflict  of  brute  force  against 
intelligence,  of  cowardice  against  courage,  where  the  mere 
humanity  of  the  people  is  their  only  merit,  is  the  conflict  in 
Coriolanus'  mind  between  the  two  sorts  of  pride — ^that  for 
himself  and  that  for  his  country.  In  this  is  the  psychological 
phase  of  the  play. 

His  pride  for  himself  is  of  course  a  selflsh  interest  and  is 
shown  in  his  extreme  sensitiveness  to  praise  or  blame.  He  is 
too  proud  even  to  hear  himself  praised  and  a  word  of  blame 
raises  his  choler.  In  the  last  act  when  Aufidius  calls  h^m 
traitor  he  says,  in  his  rage, 

"  'Tis  the  first  time  that  ever 
I  was  forced  to  scold." 

He  is  mistaken,  however,  he  has  scolded  before — ^in  the  market- 
place at  Bome  just  before  his  banishment.  Scolding  is  the 
refuge  of  woimded  pride  in  a  person  who  is  too  weak  to  take 
revenge  in  any  other  way.  His  wounded  i)erBonal  pride  takes 
the  form  of  revenge  when  he  joins  Aufldius  against  the 
Romans,  and  bars  his  heart  against  the  affection  of  his  old 
friend  Menenius. 

Parallel  with  this  is  the  selflsh  pride  of  the  tribunes  who  in 
this  fairly  represent  the  people. 

<<  Sir,  the  people 
Must  have  their  voices  ;  neither  will  they  bate 
One  jot  of  ceremony." 
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They  are  mnch  afraid  thej  will  not  have  all  their  rights  and 
honors,  that  Marcins  will  take  some  honor  that  they  onght  to  have. 
Menenios  truly  says  of  them : 

**  Tou  talk  of  pride  ;  O  that  you  could  turn  your  eyes  towards  the 
napes  of  your  necks,  and  make  but  an  interior  surrey  of  your  good 
selves !    O  that  you  could ! 

Brutus.— What  then,  sir? 

Menenius.— Why,  then  you  would  discover  a  brace  of  unmeriting, 
proud,  violent,  testy  magistrates,  alias  fools,  as  any  in  Rome.** 

This  pride  is  so  similar  to  the  personal  pride  of  Coriolanns 
that  whenever  the  two  come  in  contact  they  repulse  each  other 
like  two  negative  poles.  He  desires  the  honor  of  the  consulate 
and  humbles  hi?  personal  pride  and  sense  of  propriety  to  stand 
in  the  market-place  and  solicit  votes.  The  ignorant  egotism  of 
the  citizens  arouses  his  restrained  personal  pride  to  vent  itself 
in  irony.  The  patronizing  air  of  the  citizen  who  says,  "  Ton 
must  think  if  we  give  you  anything  we  hope  to  gain  by  yon  " 
would  amuse  a  more  personally  indifferent  man,  but  it  aroodes 
his  egotistic  pride  in  response. 

The  "  absolute  '  shall ' "  of  the  "  Triton  among  the  minnows  " 
is  opposed  by  Coriolanus'  equally  absolute  "I  will."  This 
reacts  in  his  banishment,  that  is  to  be  revenged  by  the  destrac- 
tion  of  Eome,  when  the  wild  vibrations  of  these  negatively 
charged  pith  balls  are  stopped  by  the  positive  force  of  his 
mother's  love  and  patriotism. 

On  the  other  hand  his  patriotic  pride,  his  noblest  quality, 
brings  him  in  closest  sympathy  with  the  patricians.  It  is  a 
queer  anomoly  in  human  nature  that  we  are  repelled  by  people 
who  possess  our  faults  and  in  sympathy  with  those  who  possess 
our  noblest  qualities.  Coriolanns  belonged  to  that  class  of  pa- 
tricians who  loved  Bome  itself,  not  its  citizens — Bome  in  the  ab- 
stract.  To  their  minds  the  plebeians  were  hardly  a  part  of  Bome. 

"  As  for  my  country  I  have  shed  my  blood. 
Not  fearing  outward  force,  so  shall  my  lung^ 
Coin  words  till  their  decay  against  these  measles. 
Which  we  disdain  should  letter  us,  yet  sought 
The  very  way  to  catch  them." 

He  looks  upon  them  as, 

"  Woollen  vassals,  things  created 
To  buy  and  sell  with  groats,  to  show  bare  heads 
In  congregations,  to  yawn,  be  still,  and  wonder, 
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When  one  but  of  my  ordinance  stood  up 
To  speak  of  war  or  peace." — 

Their  cowardice  places  them  beneath  his  consideration. 

"  Being  press'd  to  the  war, 
Even  when  the  navel  of  the  state  was  touched, 
They  would  not  thread  the  gates ;  this  kind  of  service 
Did  not  deserve  com  gratis.    Being  in  the  war, 
Their  mutinies  and  revolts,  wherein  they  show'd 
Most  valor,  spoke  not  for  them.'* 

The  only  thing  that  could  bring  him  into  sympathy  with  the 
people  was  to  realize  that  he  and  they  belonged  to  a  common 
humanity.  This  his  personal  pride  would  not  allow,  even  if  it 
were  not  reinforced  by  his  life-long  training  as  a  patrician, 

''  You  speak  o'  the  people. 
As  if  you  were  a  god  to  punish,  not 
A  man  of  their  infirmity." 

CoriolanuB  knows  nothing  of  these  plebeians  until  they  have 
proved  themselves  strong  enough  to  banish  him  from  Bome. 
Then  they  became  entire  Rome  to  him ;  but  the  Eome  of  his 
hatred,  not  of  his  love. 

His  great  error  lies  in  that  he  allows  his  pride  to  become 
selfish  and  personal.  It  begins  in  his  scorn  of  the  people  ;  it 
is  augmented  when  he  seeks  the  consulate;  and  reaches  its 
climax  when  he  advances  against  Home,  forgetting  his  love  to 
her.  Yet  his  nobler  pride,  his  patriotism,  is  not  dead.  His 
revenge  growing  out  of  outraged,  selfish  pride  has  made  him 
forget  his  love  for  his  family,  and  bar  out  of  his  heart  his 
country.  His  love  for  his  mother,  being  the  strongest  of  his 
affections  and  the  one  least  outraged,  is  the  first  to  revive  and 
serves  as  a  key  to  open  his  heart  to  patriotism.  Here  is  the 
great  confiict  between  his  true  and  his  false  pride,  and  the 
higher  principle  conquers. 

*•  O  my  mother,  mother  !  O  I 
Tou  have  won  a  happy  victory  to  Rome ; 
But,  for  your  son— believe  it,  O  believe  it  I 
Most  dangerously  you  have  with  him  prevailed. 
If  not  most  mortal  to  him.    But  let  it  come." 

His  private  revenge  yields  to  the  great  institution  his  country. 
Yet  he  has  followed  his  error  too  far ;  his  unnatural  alliance 
with  the  Yolscians  has  involved  him  in  relations  that  must  be 
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broken  to  save  his  country.    To  be  true  to  hk  Rome  he  must 
be  treacherous  to  the  YoLscians,  and  this  causes  his  death. 

Yet  it  is  not  plebeian  Home  that  has  conquered,  it  is 
patrician  Rome,  the  most  noble,  and  courageous  element,  with 
loss  and  sacrifice  it  is  true ;  with  the  loss  of  their  bravest  gen- 
eral and  through  the  self Hsacrifice  of  Yolumnia  and  Yirgilia. 

In  studying  the  grouping  of  Shakespeare's  characters,  I  have 
noticed  that  he  sometimes  groups  about  a  principal  character, 
one  that  reflects  the  main  features  of  the  hero  and  another  as 
a  foil  with  opposite  traits ;  as,  Macbeth,  Lady  Macbeth,  and 
Banquo ;  or  Portia,  Nerissa,  and  Jessica.  80  here  Yolumnia  is 
the  genuine  counterpart  to  her  proud  son,  and  Yirgilia — ^his 
*  gracious  silence '  '  that  weepst  to  see '  him  '  triumph  ' — ib  his 
opposite.  His  tender  affection  for  the  possessor  of  ^  those 
doves'  eyes,  which  can  make  gods  forsworn,'  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  touches  in  the  play.  It  prepares  us  for  the  triumph 
of  his  patriotism  over  his  selfish  revenge. 

Yolumnia  is  a  more  simple  character  than  her  son.  She  has 
pride,  but  it  is  concentrated  on  her  son  and  her  countiy,  and 
we  are  not  shown  the  struggle — if  there  was  any — ^when  she 
placed  her  country  above  her  son.  Indeed,  her  pride  is  that 
of  family  which  with  the  Romans  was  almost  identical  with 
patriotism. 

In  both  Yolumnia  and  Coriolanus  Shakespeare  has  repro- 
duced the  Roman  character  in  its  essential  qualities ;  but  in  the 
case  of  Coriolanus  with  added  touches,  such  as  his  tenderness 
for  his  wife,  that  only  an  English  dramatist  would  have  thought 
necessary  to  the  completeness  of  the  character. 

The  tribunes,  Licinius  and  Brutus,  are  typical  demagogues — 
cunning,  revengeful,  egotistic.  The  people  in  their  hands  are 
mere  tools.  Is  it  possible  that  people  so  ruled  have  anything 
in  them  worthy  of  respect?  The  latent  human  divinity,  in  this 
case  certainly,  has  given  no  indication  of  its  presence. 

Menenius  is  the  mediator  between  the  two  factions  of  the 
state,  until  mediation  becomes  impossible  in  the  ordinary  way. 
He  is  also  the  Chorus  of  the  drama,  comments  on  the  other 
actors,  and  utters  the  oracular  opinions  of  the  dramatist.  He 
has  a  caustic  wit  that  is  more  English  than  Roman,  perhaps,  in 
its  indifferent  good-humor.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  teU  the 
tribunes  his  opinion  of  them  to  their  faces. 
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^^  Your  abilities  are  too  infant-like  for  doing  much  alone." 
In  tragedy  the  interest  depends  as  much  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  the  plot  as  upon  the  portrayal  of  character.  In  study- 
ing the  plot  of  this  play  I  have  used  the  formula  given  by 
Freytag  in  his  Technique  des  Drcmias.  The  beginning  of  the 
emotional  action,  where  the  hero  by  his  decision  brings  about 
the  events  of  the  first  of  the  play,  is  called  the  incentive  mo- 
ment ;  this  is  the  beginning  of  the  complication  that  leads  to 
the  climax.  The  climax  is  connected  with  the  unravelling  of 
the  plot  by  the  tragic  moment,  when  the  hero  makes  his  last  de- 
cision, commits  his  tragic  error  for  which  he  suJSEers  death. 
Following  the  imravelling,  or  fall  of  the  action,  is  the  moment 
of  suspense,  in  which  the  threatening  power  is  seen  and  the 
mind  of  the  audience  prepared  for  the  final  catastrophe. 

The  introduction  in  Coriolanus  shows  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  plebeians  by  the  conversation  of  the  citizens  in  the  open- 
ing scene ;  Menenius'  attempt  to  appease  them  and  his  tale  of 
the  members  of  the  body ;  and  Marcius'  /haughty  disposition. 
The  incentive  moment  is  when  the  news  comes  that  war  with 
the  Yolscians  is  inevitable,  and  Caius  Marcius  is  appointed  one 
of  the  leaders.  The  action  of  the  first  half  of  the  drama  de- 
pends on  that.  The  development,  or  complication  of  the  plot 
is  the  battle  between  Anfidius  and  Marcius,  the  honoring  of  Mar- 
cius by  the  surname  of  Coriolanus,  and  the  return  in  triumph 
to  Home.  The  climax  is  reached  when  Coriolanus  is  appointed 
to  the  consulship.  It  includes  not  only  his  solicitation  of  votes 
in  the  market-place,  his  nomination  by  the  senate ;  but  also  his 
opposition  and  challenge  from  the  tribunes,  and  his  appearance 
with  the  patricians  in  the  market-place  to  ask  the  people  to 
withdraw  their  opposition  to  his  nomination.  The  tragic 
moment  is  when  he,  intending  to  pacify  the  people,  allows 
their  taunts  to  arouse  his  pride  and  anger,  and  tells  the  tribune 
that  he  lies.  The  tribune  has  accused  him  of  wishing  ^^  to 
wind  himself  into  a  power  tyrannical "  and  called  him  a  traitor. 
He  does  not  meet  the  charge  with  the  calmness  of  innocence. 
It  seems  as  if  his  own  better  nature  condemned  him  for  his 
haughtiness  towards  the  people,  and  his  condemned  false  pride 
is  irritated  by  the  fact  that  the  charge  came  from  so  despicable 
a  source.  Where  patriotism  should  have  made  him  patient, 
personal  revenge  makes  him  unreasonable. 

VOL.  XV.  18 
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The  error  of  losing  his  temper  does  not  alone  constitute  the 
tragic  moment,  an  indication  of  the  result  should  appear  also 
— ^the  result  in  this  case  is  his  banishment.  This  makes  a  don- 
ble  tragic  moment.  This  is  the  basis  of  the  action  of  the  last 
part  of  the  drama,  as  the  incentive  moment  was  of  the  first 
The  result  of  his  banishment  is  that  he  joins  the  Yolscians  and 
leads  them  against  Bome.  This,  the  unravelling  of  the  plot, 
culminates  in  the  scene  between  Coriolanus  and  his  mother, 
when  his  wife  and  mother  come  to  beg  him  spare  Home.  His 
decision  saves  Bome,  and  paves  the  way  for  his  own  death. 
His  nobler  pride — patriotism — ^is  saved,  and  his  selfish  pride — 
revenge — ^is  lost.  But  since  the  tragic  moment  he  has  so  bound 
up  his  fortunes  with  his  revenge  that  its.  destruction  foretells 
his  own. 

Following  this  is  the  moment  of  suspense,  when  the  Boman 
matrons  return,  and  Coriolanus'  fate  is  unknown.  The  catas- 
trophe follows  close  upon  this.  Again  it  was  the  word '  traitor ' 
that  aroused  his  fury,  and  brought  down  upon  him  the  swords 
of  the  Volscians.  That  word  was  the  red  flag  that  incited  him 
to  his  most  fatal  actions.  In  each  case  he  had  an  uncomforta- 
ble sense  of  deserving  the  term ;  he  was  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  plebeians,  and  had  not  treated  them  as  he  ought  to  have 
treated  a  part  of  his  own  countrymen ;  he  had  in  spirit,  if  not 
in  letter,  proven  false  to  the  Yolscians,  because  he  joined  them 
for  an  interested  and  personal  motive. 

Although  Coriolanus  has  in  comparison  with  other  of  Shakes- 
peare's heroes  a  greater  simplicity  of  character,  he  has  not  per- 
fect classic  singleness.  His  pride  is  not  in  opposition  to  an 
external  fate,  but  in  conflict  with  his  own  nobler  nature.  This 
notion  of  a  conflict  within  the  soul  is  decidedly  post-Christian 
and  gives  a  complexity  to  the  creation. 

Menenius  is  more  an  Englishman  than  a  Boman,  and  a  more 
subtile  philosophy  and  statescraft  creeps  into  the  play  by  him, 
as  a  mouthpiece,  than  a  classic  dramatist  would  have,  perhaps, 
introduced.  Shakespeare  has  attempted  to  see  classic  unity, 
but  his  glasses  were  not  purely  achromatic  and  his  vision  was 
tinted  with  some  of  the  Elizabethan  variety  of  hue. 

Ida  M.  Stbbbt. 
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Abticlb   IV.— the    christian    EVOLUTION    OF    A 
SECULAR    STATE. 

OuBs  is  a  secalar  nation.  The  separation  of  Chnrch  and 
State,  once  declared  impossible,  and  in  fact  elsewhere  untried, 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  United  States.  The  constitution 
guarantees  religious  liberty.  The  fact  is  recognized  that  this 
is  no  more  a  ftotestant  than  it  is  a  Roman  Catholic  govern- 
ment. 'No  form  of  Christianity  can  ever  become  a  part  of  our 
common  law.  However  true  may  be  the  statement  that  "only 
those  laws  are  righteous  that  agree  with  God's  word,"  the 
Bible  is  not  so  much  a  book  of  rules  as  of  principles.  If 
Christ  is  "the  Ruler  of  our  Nation,"  He  condescends  to  realize 
His  kingdom  through  the  collective  reason  of  our  democratic 
body  politic. 

Ours  is  a  Christian  nation.  This  is  true,  not  in  the  sense 
that  the  word  "Christ"  is  or  should  be  inserted  in  the  constitu- 
tion ;  but  in  the  prof ounder  sense  that  we  are  actually  moving 
forward,  in  accordance  with  secular  methods  no  doubt,  toward 
the  complete  realization  of  the  fundafnental  Christian  idea  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  government. 

Our  nation  is  Chtistian,  not  so  much  in  external  form,  as  in 
its  inner  meaning  and  purpose  or  tendency.  To  show  how  the 
pn^ress  of  the  common  life  of  our  people  illustrates  the  devel- 
opment of  the  germinal  idea  of  Christianity  and  its  gradual 
fulfiUment,  in  various  ways  (without  any  attempt  toward  com- 
pleteness), is  the  object  of  the  present  Article. 

I.  The  basal  or  seminal  principle  of  our  government  is 
Kberty.  No  doubt  we  received  it  from  the  "bosom  of  the  mon- 
archy of  the  house  of  Tudor."  No  doubt  it  was  earlier  real- 
ized to  some  extent  (long  before  the  reformation)  in  Germany 
as  well  as  in  Greece,  if  not  even  in  China.  But  it  is  funda- 
mental to  the  very  existence  of  our  State,  as  such,  that  the  true 
idea  of  liberty  is  no  mere  theory  too  visionary  to  become  a  vital 
part  of  the  common  law  of  the  land  and  of  the  constitution  of 
our  government. 
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II.  Thifl  fundamental  idea  of  oar  nation  is  also  the  essential 
principle  of  the  New  Testament. 

Freedom  from  Judaic  bondage  is  the  type  of  all  real  free- 
dom. The  epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  the  particular  example 
which  treats  of  the  subject  most  directly.  Oalatians  v.  13 
is  an  example  of  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  entire  New  Tes- 
tament. Liberty  does  not  mean  individualism,  selfishness, 
anarchy,  tyranny.  Love  is  the  only  liberty.  Not  in  so-oalled 
liberty  as  an  occasion  to  the  flesh — a  contradiction  in  terms, 
but  by  the  service  of  one  another  in  love  (Ghil.  v.  13),  is  real 
freedom  realized.  In  the  New  Testament  we  have  the  first 
formal  announcement  of  the  law  that  government  should  exist 
for  the  good  of  the  governed.  Not  merely  in  the  statement 
of  St.  Paul.  (Kom.  xiii.  4.)  "He  is  a  minister  of  God  to  thee 
for  good,"  but  "explicitly  set  forth  by  Christ  himself  as  the 
principle  of  a  new  and  Christian  civilization."  "Ye  know 
that  the  rulers  of  the  Gentiles  lord  it  over  them,  and  their  great 
ones  exercise  authority  over  them.  Not  so  shall  it  be  among 
you :  but  whosoever  woxdd  become  great  among  you  shall  be 
your  minister;  and  whosoever  would  be  first  among  you  shall  be 
your  servant."  (Matt  xx.  25.) 

III.  Christ  introduced  this  principle  into  the  toorld. 

A  leading  orthodox  theologian  cites  no  less  than  thirteen  of 
the  ancients  who  taught,  to  some  extent,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Golden  Rule.  But  tyranny  was  still  the  dominant  idea  until 
Christ  came  and  made  the  principle  effective  and  imiversaL 
Even  in  Greece  the  freemen  were  few  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  were  barbarians.  It  was  the  worst  period,  morally,  in  aU 
European  history  {Msher^s  Beg.  of  Christ.^  Chapt.  6)  when 
Christ  set  forth  the  example  and  proclaimed  the  doctrine  of  the 
universal  brotherhood  of  man.  About  the  common  table  of 
the  Lord  there  was  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  bond  nor  free,  male 
nor  female,  for  all  were  one  in  Christ  Jesus.  "A  mighty  trans- 
forming principle  had  entered  the  world."  The  stoic  dream  of 
a  cosmopolitan  State  was  realized  in  the  kingdom  of  Grod. 
The  statute  of  Moses,  "  Ye  shall  have  one  law  as  well  for  the 
stranger  as  for  one  of  your  own  country"  was  applied  to  all 
classes.  The  hated  Samaritan  became  a  neighbor.  The  Mas- 
ter washed  the  disciples'  feet.     And  this  law  of  the  kingdom  is 
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made  nniversal.  ^^  Ye  also  ought  to  wash  one  another's  feet" 
illustrates  the  law  of  the  spiritnal  kingdom. 

IV.  JFrom  Christ  as  the  sowroe  and  example  the  pri/noifjple 
has  been  handed  down  to  us. 

At  the  advent  of  Christ  the  state  of  morals  was  at  the  lowest 
point  The  old  civilization  decayed.  But  Christianity  gave  a 
literature  to  the  Gtermans.  Their  oldest  writings  are  parts  of 
the  Bible  translated  by  Ulfilas.  Anglo-Saxon  literature  and 
English  civilization  is  a  result  of  the  labors  of  Augustine  and 
other  missionaries.  The  ancient  literature  was  preserved  in 
Christian  monasteries,  and  the  universities  of  Europe  arose 
from  schools  founded  by  British  missionaries.  (See  Fisher^s 
Christian  Religion^  The  Eennaissance  owes  much  to  Chris- 
tianity. Luther's  Beformation  was  in  a  special  sense  an  out- 
growtii  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  Calvin  laid  down  the 
principle  that  ecclesiastical  societies  should  be  organized  on  the 
republican  basis  of  the  congregation.  Men  soon  began  to 
apply  the  principle  in  civil  government.  Among  the  results 
we  have  the  Puritans  in  England  and  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in 
America.  Being  accustomed  to  self-government  in  the  church 
our  fathers  applied  the  same  principle  to  the  State.  Hence 
arose  the  town  system  which  De  Tocqueville  recognized  as 
the  germ  of  American  freedom.  The  point  remains — ^if  we 
give  greater  prominence  to  the  influence  of  the  Churchmen  in 
Vii^inia  or  the  Catholics  in  Maryland — ^that  English  civiliza- 
tion is  a  result  of  Christianity,  and  our  government  was 
founded  on  the  principle  of  Christian  liberty,  however  imper- 
fectly realized. 

Y.  It  is  a  historic  fact  that  Christianity  is  a  part  of  the 
eovMmon  lanjo  of  the  lamd. 

And  this  has  been  recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court  as 
consistent  with  religious  liberty.  As  recorded  in  Sergeant 
and  Bawle,  vol.  ii.,  394,  the  court  decided,  in  substance, 
as  follows:  The  assertion  is  once  more  made,  though  it 
has  often  been  exploded,  that  Christianity  never  was  re- 
ceived as  a  part  of  the  conmion  law  of  our  land;  that 
it  was  virtually  repealed  by  the  Constitution.  Gteneral  Chris- 
tianity is,  and  always  has  been,  a  part  of  the  common  law  of 
Pennsylvania.      Of  the  first  legislators  who  established  reli- 
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gioufi  liberty  one  was  a  Catholic  and  the  other  was  a  Friend. 
Before  that  period  the  principle  of  liberty  of  conscience  ap- 
peared in  the  laws  of  no  people,  the  axioms  of  no  government, 
the  institutes  of  no  society.  The  reformers  asserted  liberty  of 
conscience,  but  hardly  applied  it  in  legislation.  The  same 
point  is  made  in  the  roling  of  Judge  Story  in  regard  to  the 
Girard  devise ;  in  New  York,  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  in  the 
recent  case  in  New  Jersey,  in  which  Col.  IngersoU  was  defendant. 

VI.  ChrietiamAty  is  a  jMrt  of  the  common  lam  of  the  land 
in  the  sense  that  the  prvncvpUs  of  Christiam^ity  a/re  to  a  great 
extent  embodied  in  the  fvmda/nvenytal  laws  ofowr  govemm^ent. 

''  Christianity  is  not  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  in  any 
sense  which  entitles  the  courts  to  take  notice  of  it,  as  such,  and 
because  it  is  Christianity,  nevertheless  its  precepts  and  princi- 
ples have  been  to  a  great  extent  incorporated  in  and  made  a 
component  part  of  the  positive  law  of  the  State.  (Cooley^s 
Const.  lim..  Sec.  472.) 

VII.  j?%6  fimdamental  Christian  idea  is  also  tiuU  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  word  "  religion  "  is  not  defined  in  the  Constitution,  but 
Jefferson,  a  leading  advocate  of  the  first  amendment,  says  that 
religion  is  a  matter  that  lies  solely  between  man  and  his  God. 
The  legislative  powers  of  the  government  reach  actions  and  not 
opinions.  But  Jefferson  was  careful  to  state,  even  in  that  age 
of  individualism,  that  religious  liberty  does  not  mean  the  neg- 
lect of  social  duties,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has  so  decided  in 
reference  to  the  first  amendment.  That  is,  liberty  does  not 
mean  anarchy.  It  means  real  liberty,  which  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  derived  from  Christianity,  and  is  the  essential  principle 
of  Christianity.  Hence  the  same  amendment  which  guarantees 
religious  liberty  ipso  facto  adopts  the  Christian  ideal.  It  may 
be  urged  that  the  present  tendency  in  the  younger  States  is  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  Christianity  is  a  part  of  the  common  law. 
This  is  granted,  or  rather  maintained.  We  simply  claim  that 
from  the  secular  standpoint  Christianity  is  the  goal  of  the 
movements  of  the  age.     For  example, 

VIII.  The  Christian  principle — ^name  it  as  you  will — ^is  the 
ideal  of  true  democracy.  Said  Lowell,  "  Christ  was  the  firet 
true  democrat."     And  he  quotes  from  Victor  Hugo :  "  Democ- 
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racy  does  not  mean  '  I  am  as  good  as  you  are ;'  it  means  ^  you 
are  as  good  as  I  am.' "  It  says  to  the  monopolist  and  anarchist 
alike,  "  Brethren,  ye  have  been  called  unto  liberty ;  only  use 
not  liberty  for  an  occasion  to  the  flesh."  It  has  •been  thought 
that  the  idea  of  real  liberty,  the  freedom  of  service  instead  of 
oppression,  is  too  exalted  for  the  masses  of  the  people.  Christ 
thought  otherwise.  The  people  of  the  United  States  think 
otherwise.  In  accordance  with  the  principle  first  distinctly 
formulated  in  Matthew  xx.  25,  they  have  recognized  more  or 
lees  clearly  the  union  of  freedom  and  Christianity.  Says 
De  Tocqueville:  "They  brought  with  them  into  the  new 
world  a  form  of  Christianity  which  I  cannot  better  describe 
than  by  calling  it  a  democratic  and  republican  religion." 

IX.  Chriatianity  is  the  ideal  or  truth  sought  in  socialism. 
Existing  among  the  most  ancient  peoples,  and  suggested  in 

numberless  Utopias  since  the  time  of  Plato,  socialism  took 
shape  in  modem  times  some  seventy  years  ago,  and  already  has 
advocates  among  the  best  political  scientists.  The  State  is 
already  socialistic.  It  has  control  of  the  army  and  navy,  of 
certain  schools  and  universities,  of  post-offices  and  public  high- 
ways. It  abolishes  slavery,  provides  aqueducts,  letter  carriers 
in  cities,  etc.,  etc.  We  have  seen  that  the  ideal  of  democracy 
is  Christianity.  But  "socialism  is  the  economics  of  democ- 
racy." And  now  it  is  recognized  more  and  more  that  "  social- 
ism is  the  practical  application  of  Christianity  to  life."  Says 
Prof.  Ely :  "  What  the  political  economist  desires  is  such  a  pro- 
duction and  such  a  distribution  of  economic  goods  as  must  in 
the  highest  practicable  degree  serve  the  end  and  purpose  of 
human  existence.     It  is  simply  the  Christian  doctrine." 

X.  Christianity  is  the  true  ideal  of  legislation. 

1.  All  legislation  should  be  moral.  This  is  recognized  more 
and  more  since  Carlyle  wrote  his  "Past  and  Present,"  and 
Buskin  "  Unto  this  Last."  "  It  being  the  privilege  of  rats  and 
wolves  to  Kve  by  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand ;  but  the  dis- 
tinction of  humanity  to  live  by  those  of  right."  Says  Ely : 
"  Open  your  Mill,  your  Schonberg,  your  Wagner,  your  eco- 
nomic magazine,  and  you  readily  discern  that  the  course  of 
economic  thought  is  largely,  perhaps  mainly,  directed  to  what 
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ought  to  be."  "  Would  it  be  enacted  by  a  perfect  man,  is  the 
one  question  in  regard  to  legislation." 

2.  All  legislation  should  be  Christian.  When  the  State 
undertakes  to  deliver  the  Irish  tenant  from  unfair  rent — ^from 
the  bondage  of  custom,  misnamed  natural  and  immutable  law — 
when  it  undertakes  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  improvement  of 
tenement  houses,  the  care  of  sewerage,  the  establishment  of 
quarantines,  public  libraries,  art  museums  and  schools,  the  re- 
moval of  public  temptation,  and  the  elevation  of  sentiment  by 
the  abolition  of  the  saloon  or  the  house  of  iU-fame ;  it  removes 
customs  which  have  long  limited  freedom,  and  it  bestows  a 
new  measure  of  liberty,  and  promotes  the  general  welfare.  In 
short,  it  strives  to  fulfill  the  law  of  Christian  liberty.  In  the 
words  of  Politicus,  "  State  law  is  Christian  law." 

XI.  Christianvity  is  the  Moral  Dynarmo  or  Buling  Power 
in  Modem  Social  Reform, 

Says  Brown  (Studies  in  Modem  Socialism,  p.  18)  :  "It  may 
be  we  shall  find  .  .  .  the  highest  economic  thought  and  the 
best  and  most  profitable  economic  action  are  coming,  with  rap- 
idly converging  lines  toward  the  spirit,  the  cross,  the  law  of 
Jesus  Christ." 

Within  the  past  forty  years  ethics  has  been  introduced  into 
political  economy.  The  temperance  reform  dates  back  no 
farther  than  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  From  the 
days  of  Adams  the  Indians  have  been  recognized,  formally,  at 
least,  as  brethren  of  the  whites.  Within  the  past  twelve  years 
the  problem  of  divorce  has  become  a  moral,  instead  of  a  merely 
legal  question.  It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  the 
Indian  must  become  a  citizen,  and  to  this  end  higher  moral 
qualities  are  needed  on  the  part  of  Indians  and  whites  alike. 
In  many  successful  establishments  the  interests  of  the  employed 
have  been  identified  with  those  of  the  employer.  Members  of 
the  same  family  are  no  longer  regarded  in  law  as  mere  individ- 
uals, but  as  "  members  one  of  another."  "  What  is  the  Dyna- 
mic of  Social  Bef orm  ?  It  is  the  power  of  the  Christian  life. 
.  .  .  And  he  alone  who  stands  in  the  midst  of  these  baffling 
problems,  and  reads  them  in  the  light  of  the  Christian  ideal, 
can  face  with  any  hope  or  read  with  any  clearness  the  secrets 
of  the  economic  or  the  moral  world."  (Prof.  Peabody,  Ando- 
ver  Keview,  Dec.,  1887.) 
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Xn.  It  is  not  so  mncli  the  purpose  of  this  Article  to  show 
that  the  Ohristiaii  ideal  may  be  adopted  in  the  future,  as  that 
it  has  been  more  or  less  consciously  the  object  of  our  social 
evolution,  and  has  become,  to  some  extent,  an  accomplished 
fact 

Faith  has  worked.  The  leaven  has  leavened.  The  kingdom 
of  CsBsar  is  more  and  more  like  the  kingdom  of  Ood.  The 
modem  world,  much  more  than  the  ancient,  has  become  like 
the  kingdom  which'  is  not  of  the  world.  The  gospel  walks 
^^  directly  into  the  complex  relations  of  modem  society,"  into 
the  market  as  well  as  the  cloister.  ^^  We  live  indeed  in  the 
kingdoms  of  redemption." 

Xhifl  answers  Mr.  Spencer's  question,  ^*  What  kind  of  social 
stractnre  are  we  tending  to  produce  ?"  The  evolution  of  the 
type  demanded  by  our  national  ideal.  ^'  In  God  we  trust "  is 
stamped  on  all  our  coins.  "In  Christ  we  trust"  is  "writ 
laige  "  in  our  real  constitution — ^the  way  in  which  our  social  life 
has  gone  on  during  the  century  of  our  national  existence. 
A  very  definite  example  of  this  is  furnished,  perhaps,  by  the 
extension  of  cooperation  to  manufacturers,  in  the  particular 
method  of  profit  sharing.  Of  course  the  method  of  legislation 
does  not  prohibit,  but  on  the  contrary  implies  the  cultivation  by 
education,  moral  and  religious,  of  the  social  impulses  which 
make  good  government  possible.  Our  laws  are  the  expression 
of  our  common  sentiment,  which  is,  at  least  in  its  ideal,  as  we 
have  seen,  democratic,  self  Hsacrificing,  Christian.    (Matt.  xx.  25.) 

Xm.  The  State  does  not  ignore  religion.  This  is  true  of  its 
ablest  statesmen  such  as  Wm.  H.  Seward,  who  appealed  to  the 
higher  law  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  is  true  of  the  anti- 
slavery  pioneers,  who  were  styled  the  "God  and  morality 
party."  That  it  caimot  ignore  religion  is  the  opinion  of  the 
leading  jurists.  See  Bishop's  Criminal  Law,  7th  ed.,  voL  i. 
"  No  form  of  religion  was  brought  hither  in  a  way  to  become 
the  common  law  of  the  land."  .  .  Not  that  the  State  is  opposed 
to  religion,  but  religion  "  flourishes  best  when  left  to  its  own 
forms»"  See  also  Stephen's  Hist,  of  Crim.  Law,  vol.  ii. 
"  Legislating  on  the  principle  that  no  religion  is  to  be  r^arded 
by  the  State  as  truer  than  any  other  does  no  doubt  avoid  many 
^fficulties,  though  it  is  a  long  step  towards  legislating  on  the 
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principle  that  all  exiflting  religionB  are  false,  a  principle  which 
cannot  be  avowedly  made  the  principle  of  l^islation.  .  .  In 
most  men  a  religious  part  distinctly  appears.  .  .  Beligion  is  a 
part  of  nniversal  law."  (Cf.  Sergeant  and  Bawie,  vol.  ii. 
Also  Ventris,  i,  293.) 

The  State  conld  not  commit  itself  to  unbelief,  it  would  seem, 
without  a  violation  of  the  first  amendment  to  the  constitution. 
The  atheism  of  the  first  French  Eepublic  was  just  as  incom- 
patible with  religious  liberty  ad  theism  would  be; 

XIY.  It  is  conceivable  that  Christianity  will  one  day  be 
declared  by  the  majority  of  the  people  to  be  identical  in  its 
basal  principle  with  that  of  our  government.  Not  because 
there  are  already  ten  million  adult  communicants  in  the  United 
States.  Not  merely  because  Article  V.  of  the  constitution 
provides  for  amendment  to  an  indefinite  degree.  Not  that 
three-fourths  of  our  State  legislatures  would  ever  insert  the 
word  "  Christ "  in  the  constitution.  Not  that  a  State  may  not 
recognize  religion  as  an  important  interest  without  establishing 
reUgion.  It  may  decide  that  it  flourishes  best  when  left  to 
voluntary  support.  Not  that  the  majority  will  ever  decide  that 
democracy  is  an  unattainable  or  infinite  ideal,  or  that  the  Son 
of  Man  is  Son  of  God.  But  rather  because,  from  the  secular 
standpoint,  as  the  Christian  evolution  of  the  State  goes  on,  the 
prmcvple  of  real  liberty  may  be  so  inserted  and  clearly  defined, 
possibly  in  the  constitution,  as  well  as  in  relation  to  legislation 
and  social  reform,  that  it  will  amount  to  a  definition  and  recog- 
nition of  Christianity  in  its  relation  to  civil  government. 

XV.  But  whatever  may  be  true  of  the  future,  the  past  is 
secure,  and  ours  is  at  present  an  example  of  the  Christian 
evolution  of  a  secular  State. 

If  Christam  liberty  is  our  most  fundamental  national  idea, 
if  Christ  in  his  life  and  teachings  introduced  it  into  the  modem 
world,  if  from  him  as  the  source  and  example  it  has  been 
transmitted  to  us,  if  it  is  a  historic  fact  that  Christianity  is  a 
part  of  the  common  law  of  the  land,  in  the  sense  that  the 
essential  principles  of  Christianity  are  actually  embodied  in  the 
best  features  of  our  legislation,  if  all  statutes  ought  to  be 
moral  and  Christian,  if  Christ  is  the  ideal  of  our  constitution 
itself,  as  well  as  the  moral  dynamic  and  goal  in  our  move- 
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ments  of  social  reform,  if  the  preservation  of  freedom  means 
the  realization  of  the  Christian  Ideal,  if  this  is  not  only  con- 
sistent with  religions  liberty,  bnt  essential  to  the  perpetuity, 
even  existence,  of  our  free  institutions,  it  follows  that  onrs  is  a 
Christian  nation  in  the  sense  that  we  are  snrely  moving  for- 
ward, even  if  in  accordance  with  secular  methods,  toward  the 
more  complete  realization  of  the  fundamental  Christian  idea 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  civil  government. 

Clabbncb  Gbeblet. 
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Abticlb    v.— JOSEPH   AND    HIS  BRETHREN:   A  MOD- 
ERN YORKSHIRE  MISTERY. 

^^  Cm  reficning  man  from  a  state  of  paganism,  religion  not 
only  undertook  to  secure  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  but  to  regu- 
late his  life  here,  to  satisfy  his  cravings,  to  enlighten  his  intel- 
ligence, to  soothe  his  disappointments ;  if  she  could  captivate 
his  senses  it  would  be  a  great  step  gained." 

So  says  M.  Petit  de  Julleville,  the  author  of  Lea  Mysterea 
en  Fra/nce.  To  this  end  the  Mass,  the  expression  of  GhristiaQ 
worship  in  the  childhood  of  modern  civilization  assumed  grad- 
ually a  dramatic  form ;  the  once  simple  and  severe  dogmas  be- 
came clothed  in  an  imposing  and  magnificent  ceremonial  and 
were  adorned  with  music  which  in  its  manifold  variety  was 
suited  to  the  rendering  of  penitence  and  prayer,  or  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving  whether  the  celebrant  lifted  up  his  voice 
alone,  or  the  congregation  took  their  part  in  the  service. 

Later,  the  Medieval  Church  anxious  to  make  known  to  the 
people  the  most  important  incidents  which  the  Holy  Scriptures 
contained,  so  that  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  them  might 
sink  deep  into  their  hearts,  placed  upon  the  stage,  even  within 
the  consecrated  building,  dramatic  representations  of  the  chief 
episodes  in  the  life  of  our  Lord ;  notably.  His  Passion,  and  in 
the  lives  of  those  who  were  recognized  as  types  of  Him  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Of  these  types  the  two  favorites  were  Joseph 
sacrificed  by  his  brethren,  and  Isaac  by  his  father.  Even  when 
secular  influence  acted  on  these  dramas  and  the  interior  of  the 
Church  was  exchanged  for  the  market-place,  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  recognizing  their  value  as  a  means  of  religious 
teaching,  not  only  extended  their  countenance  but  gave  their 
aid  in  the  production  of  the  pieces. 

On  the  invention  of  printing,  bringing  with  it  the  multipU- 
cation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  other  sacred  books,  the 
religious  dramas  lost  the  prominent  place  which  they  had  held 
in  the  public  estimation.  The  revival  of  learning  with  the 
study  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  in  which  all  cultivated 
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minds  became  absorbed,  was  prejudicial  to  any  poetical  effusion 
in  the  vemacnlar.  The  advent  of  the  Beformation  also  had  a 
sensible  effect  in  restraining  the  spread  of  anything  put  for- 
ward as  sacred  that  was  not  warranted  by  Holy  Writ.  The 
rise  of  the  secular  drama,  with  its  novelty  and  unlimited 
range  of  subjects  also  had  a  great  effect  on  the  sacred  repre- 
sentations from  which  it  had  sprung.  These  representations 
not  only  in  Protestant  countries  ceased  altogether,  but  where 
Catholicism  still  held  sway,  they  fell  away  except  on  rare  occa- 
sions and  in  out-of-the-way  places. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  dramatic  composi- 
tions of  a  sacred  character  have  not  fallen  into  too  great  a 
disrepute.  Might  they  not  still  be  useful  for  the  rehgious  edu- 
cation of  the  masses  who,  though  they  may  have  acquired  the 
rudiments  of  knowledge,  are  but  children  in  the  possession  of 
it? 

Were  the  lot  of  all  men  like  that  of  the  shepherd  or  of  the 
sailor  the  case  might  be  different,  for  they,  noting  the  varied 
moods  of  nature,  are  assisted  in  developing  and  educating  the 
mind.  But  when  people  are  con^^regated  in  towns  and  villages 
following  special  industries  as  in  the  north  of  England,  engaged 
all  day  in  the  mills,  the  mine  or  the  foundry,  with  hardly  any- 
thing to  remind  them  of  Nature  from  one  end  of  the  year  to 
the  other,  their  faculties  being  driven  ever  in  one  direction, 
they  pass  their  Uves  having  the  imagination  dormant  and  the 
mind  unstored.  They  are  thus  unable  to  realize  readily  what 
they  read  or  have  merely  related  to  them,  not  being  able  to 
form  any  comparison. 

Lady  Morgan,  in  her  Life  of  Salvator  Bosa,  has  some  appro- 
priate reflections  on  the  results  achieved  in  the  middle  ages  by 
painting  in  connection  with  religious  subjects  as  a  means  of 
awakening  the  dullest  comprehension  and  softening  the  hardest 
conscience  where  no  mere  recital  had  been  of  avail.  The  spec- 
tacle of  our  Lord  offering  Himself  for  their  sins  called  up 
feelings  of  gratitude  in  thousands.  Their  hearts  must  indeed 
be  of  stone  who  do  not  feel  touched  on  the  once  happy  mother 
being  brought  before  them  as  the  heart-broken  witness  of  the  tor- 
ture and  death  of  her  son.  If  painting  had  this  marvellous  effect 
how  much  more  impressive  must  have  been  Immg  pict/wrea^ 
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repreeenting  in  a  dramatic  form  incidents  of  the  Bedeemer's 
life,  His  sufferings  and  His  death,  besides  other  points  of  scrip- 
ture history,  as  well  as  the  lives  of  saints  and  martyrs. 

There  is  a  curious  bit  of  testimony  to  the  estimation  in 
which  these  performances  were  held  in  England  to  be  found  in 
what  one  might  think  a  very  unlikely  book,  A  C  Mery  Talys, 
which  was  printed  (circa)  1525,  by  John  SasteU,  and  came  to 
be  called  Shahespea/r^s  Jest  Book.  The  scene  of  one  story  is 
laid  in  a  village  of  Warwickshire,  and  a  preacher  is  wishing  to 
impress  upon  the  congregation  the  importance  of  the  articles 
of  the  Creed.  After  going  through  the  articles  one  by  one  he 
winds  up  his  sermon  with :  "  These  artydes  ye  be  bounde  to 
beleve  for  they  be  trew  and  of  auctorit^,  and  yf  ye  beleve  not 
me,  than  for  a  more  surety  and  snfiycyent  auctorit^  go  your 
way  to  Coventry  and  there  ye  shall  se  them  all  playe  in  Corpus 
Christi  playe." 

The  last  of  the  old  miracle  plays  in  England  is  believed  to 
have  been  represented  at  Kendal  in  the  year  that  James  the 
First  came  to  the  throne.  The  times  were  against  such  exhi- 
bitions, and  even  if  the  king  had  been  favorable  to  them  tiie 
Puritans,  now  becoming  powerful,  were  opposed  to  everything 
connected  with  the  stage,  and  on  the  Bestoration  the  reaction 
that  set  in  produced  anything  but  what  led  to  religious  or 
moral  education. 

Some  250  years  were  to  pass  when  in  a  neighboring  county, 
Yorkshire,  famous  for  its  misteries  in  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th 
centuries,  some  earnest  minded  men,  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  Wesley  and  his  friends,  observing  with  what  fervor  the  minis- 
trations of  these  had  been  received  in  the  great  centres  of 
labor,  bethought  them  of  the  drama  as  a  vehicle  for  their 
views,  enabling  them  to  combine  amusement  with  instruction 
when  the  body  and  mind,  jaded  by  the  engrossing  toil  of  the 
day,  were  hardly  fit  for  the  grasping  of  truths  nakedly  placed 
before  them.  Taking  advantage  of  the  love  of  music  inherent 
in  the  people  by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  they  added  the 
singing  of  some  favorite  hymns  in  which  all  could  join. 

The  experiment  was  successful.  Although  the  scenery  and 
accessories  might  be  said  to  be  non-existent,  being  of  the  very 
rudest  description,  and  the  actors  drawn  from  amongst  them- 
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selves  were  uneoutli  and  nncultored,  the  rooms  were  always 
thronged  with  old  and  young  of  the  working  classes  who 
behaved  with  great  order  and  attention,  and  heartily  joined  in 
singing  the  hymns.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  holders  of 
most  dissimilar  religions  views,  Methodists  (Wesleyan  and 
Primitive),  Baptists,  and  Roman  Catholics  have  taken  np  the 
same  idea,  choosing  the  same  subjects,  nsing  the  same  hynms 
and  endeavoring  to  avoid  divergent  points,  so  as  not  to  scare 
oS  any  visitors.  Everything  has  been  done  to  make  the  repre- 
sentations as  catholic  as  possible. 

We  are  indebted  to  a  friend  for  an  interesting  description  of 
the  way  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  the  piece  which  has  been 
most  frequently  chosen,  was  given  and  received  in  a  mill  dis- 
trict of  Yorkshire,  a  few  years  ago. 

"The  room  was  full  although  the  night  was  unfavorable. 
There  were  only  two  rows  of  reserved  seats  (price,  one  shilling),  in 
which  my  wife,  a  friend,  and  myself  were  the  only  ones  to  sit,  the 
remaining  space  being  filled,  as  soon  as  it  was  clear  that  no  more 
of  our  prices  were  coming,  with  sixpence  admissions. 

The  audience,  with  the  exception  of  ourselves,  seemed  to  con- 
sist entirely  of  mill  hands,  of  both  sexes.  There  were  no  better 
class  of  tradespeople  to  be  seen,  and  besides,  the  actors  and  the 
audience  were  evidently  of  the  same  stamp,  being  disposed  to 
regard  one  another  with  mutual  respect  and  friendliness. 

The  stage  was  merely  the  platform  at  one  end  of  the  large 
room  of  the  place  which  was  usually  used  for  club  meetings,  par- 
titioned off  with  rugs  on  each  side  so  as  to  allow  the  actors  to 
retire,  leaving  the  centre,  where  the  curtain,  which  was  of  black 
cloth,  went  up  for  the  acting.  The  whole  was  therefore  of  th^ 
most  elementary  construction,  there  being  no  pictorial  or  other 
kind  of  scenery;  a  simplicity  which  was  preserved  to  the  end,  the 
entire  effect  being  accomplished  through  the  acting,  and  the  im- 
agination of  the  audience." 

Act  L 

Scene  1.  Jacob  supposed  to  be  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  but 
really  seated  in  a  '^  Windsor"  chair,  with  white  beard  and  a  bald 
head,  leaning  upon  his  staff,  surrounded  by  his  sons,  six  on  each 
side,  they  clad  in  white  calico  smocks  and  each  holding  a  crook. 
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Benjamin,  the  youngest  and  shortest,  a  beaatiful  fresh  cc^ored 
boy,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  patriarchal  Jacob. 

When  the  curtain  rose,  disclosing  the  above,  they  sang  the  hymn 

**  Gk)d  moYes  in  a  mysterious  way," 

with  clear  musical  Yoices.  It  was  taken  as  a  kind  of  key-note  of 
what  was  to  follow.  The  sudden  effect  was  very  striking  and 
approached  almost  to  sublimity,  the  meanness  of  the  scenery  and 
accompaniments  being  forgotten  in  the  earnestness  of  the  per- 
formers and  the  uncritical  admiration  of  the  audience,  many  of 
whom  heartily  joined  in  singing.  ( Curtain  faUs,  but  rises  (xltncst 
immediately.) 

Jacob  is  now  alone.  With  slow  utterance  he  praises  God  for 
the  blessings  of  his  daily  life  but  cannot  help  musing  on  past 
troubles,  though  now  reconciled  with  Esau  and  blest  with  chil- 
dren :  ''  But  some  of  these  are  rebellious  and  do  not  reverence 
the  Lord  of  Hosts."  Wherefore  Jacob  has  a  foreboding  of  ill,  but 
will  trust  in  God,  and  is  comforted  by  the  two  children  bom 
to  him  by  Rachel  in  his  old  age  :  ^'  Especially  Joseph  ....  in 
him  I  delight." 

In  the  rest  of  the  scene  there  is  nothing  very  remarkable,  except 
that  of  the  twelve  sons  who  appear  before  Jacob,  Joseph  is  clad 
in  the  coat  of  many  colors  (red  with  black  spots,  patched  with 
pink  calico  and  green  checked  print.)  Jacob  asks  if  any  of  his 
sons  require  his  counsel.  Joseph  relates  his  dreams,  at  which  the 
brethren  are  very  angry.  Their  father  endeavors  to  calm  them 
and  dismisses  them  to  their  flocks.  He  reflects  upon  the  dreams. 
They  must  be,  he  thinks,  from  God,  and  he  calls  to  mind  those 
which  he  has  had,  and  also  the  visions  of  Abraham.  But  he  fears 
for  the  future  of  Joseph  and  he  cautions  him  to  beware,  but 
**  above  all  let  him  fear  God."  On  the  morrow  he  shall  go  and 
see  his  brethren.     Jacob  blesses  him. 

Scene  2.  The  brethren  are  watching  their  flocks  ;  they  are 
conversing.  Reuben,  Simeon,  and  Judah  are  especially  indignant 
with  the  "  dthreamer,"  whom  they  espy  coming  towards  them. 
What  are  they  to  do  with  him  ?  Simeon  is  for  taking  his  life, 
Levi  agrees,  but  Reuben  protests  against  this  *'  lest  the  blood 
should  call  for  vengeance  from  on  'igh."  He  reminds  them  of 
the  blood  of  Abel  and  the  mark  set  on  Cain,  and  that,  ^'  though 
man  may  not  discover  the  deed  it  will  be  registered  in  Heaven." 
He  advises  them  "  to  let  him  down  into  yonder  pit."     "  But  lo, 
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he  comes."  (Enter  Joseph,  in  joy  at  finding  the  party.)  They 
mock  him  and  ask  if  he  has  had  any  dreams  lately.  Judah  starts 
up,  they  will  stand  it  no  longer,  he  shall  no  more  wear  that  coat ; 
the  elder  will  not  serve  the  younger,  they  will  put  him  down  in 
yonder  pit,  and  in  spite  of  the  earnest  appeals  of  Joseph  to 
them  :  '^  It  will  break  our  aged  father's  heart  and  bring  his  gray 
hairs  in  sorrow  to  the  grave,"  and  his  warning  them  of  the  day  of 
judgment  (an  argument  by  which  they  are  greatly  shaken),  they 
strip  him  of  his  coat  and  lower  him  down  through  a  square  hole 
in  the  stage,  he  calling  dolefully  on  God  as  he  disappears.  ( The 
curtain  faUs^  but  rises  cUmost  immediately,) 

Nothing  is  seen,  but  Joseph  is  heard  speaking  from  the  bottom 
of  the  pit,  meditatively.     He  is  ''in  an  awful  place,"  and  he 

wonders  what  his  father  will  think ''  But  oh,  my  prospect 

is  gloomy."  He  then  thinks  how  Enoch  had  been  saved,  and 
Noah  and  Lot,  and  his  father  from  Esau's  anger.  Then  he  prays; 
prays  that  God  ''  will  lend  an  indulgent  ear  to  a  prisoner's  feeble 
cries,"  and  that  for  the  sake  of  the  Emanuel  who  is  to  come  he 
may  get  out.  Next  he  prays  for  his  brethren  :  "  Forgive  them, 
Lord,  they  know  not  what  they  do."     {Curtain  faUs,) 

(The  audience  listened  with  profound  attention  to  the  above,  and 
silence  was  kept  throughout  the  room  for  a  considerable  time  after 
the  fall  of  the  curtain.) 

The  brethren  are  next  seen  seated  over  their  midday  meal, 
each  with  a  piece  of  currant  cake  in  his  hand.  Simeon  wonders 
what  Joseph  will  be  dreaming  about  now,  and  they  discuss  what 
they  are  to  do  with  him.  Simeon  reproaches  Judah  for  shrinking 
from  killing  Joseph  "  like  brother  Rewbin,^'  he  says.  They  fear 
to  slay  him,  still  they  ''  cannot  abide  him,"  and  it  will  not  do  to 
let  him  go  down  to  his  father  again ;  but  "  Behold,  who  comes  ?" 
All  rise;  they  espy  the  Ishmaelites  coming  in  the  distance  and 
they  agree  to  sell  the  dreamer  to  them. 

(Exeunt  two  of  the  brethren,  who  return  immediately  in  pink 
smocks  instead  of  white,  with  black  wide-awake  hats,  now  sup- 
posed to  be  Ishmaelitish  merchants.)  The  brethren  take  Joseph 
out  of  the  pit  and  sell  him  as  a  slave  to  the  new  comers  for  thirty 
pieces  of  silver. 

The  brethren  are  conversing  ;  one  says,  "  Well,  this  business 
is  settled,  the  young  favoiyte  is  gone."  Still  they  cannot  help 
admiring  Joseph  and  the  quiet  way  in  which  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  sold.     Enter  Reuben,  in  great  agitation.    Reuben  has 
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been  to  seek  Joseph  in  the  pit  and  cannot  find  him.  '^  Where  is 
he  ?"  Judah  points  to  a  cloud  of  dust  afar  off  and  tells  him  how 
they  have  sold  him  to  the  merchants  of  that  caravan.  Reaben  is 
anxious,  and  speaks  of  the  effect  it  must  have  on  Jacob  when  he 
hears,  as  soon  he  must.  ^^  What  account  will  ye  render  to  him  of 
his  f avorjrte  sun-n  ?"  They  will  kill  a  kid  and  put  his  coat  in  ijie 
blood  and  make  the  father  think  that  some  evil  beast  has  de- 
voured him.  Reuben  agrees,  but  prophesies  the  future  greatness 
of  Joseph.     The  rest,  however,  do  not  believe  it. 

(Jacob  supposed  to  be  in  his  tent  with  the  pretty  little  Benja- 
min at  his  side.) 

Jacob  is  full  of  regret  that  he  sent  Joseph,  as  he  does  not  re- 
turn. He  sees  the  brethren  returning.  They  salute  him.  They 
pretend  at  first  to  be  surprised  to  hear  that  he  had  not  returned 
home,  but  they  fear  the  worst,  as  they  found  his  coat  on  the  way, 
all  covered  with  blood — {tlie  blood  on  the  coat  was  perfectly 
imaginarf/,  so  that  the  garment  might  be  ready  for  the  next  per- 
formance),— which  they  show  to  Jacob.  He  examines  it  in  silenoe 
very  carefully  inside  and  out,  then  slowly  and  with  great  emo- 
tion speaks  his  fears  and  weeps.  The  brethren  are  moved,  and 
ask  each  other  whether  they  should  tell  the  truth,  but  they  agree 
not  to  do  so.  Jacob  asks  where  the  coat  was  found  and  whether 
there  were  none  of  Joseph's  bones  near  it,  and  receiving  no  con- 
solation weeps  again.  He  mourns  for  his  poor  child,  his  joy,  his 
"  crown  of  rejoicing."  I  never  more  shall  'ear  'is  sweet  voice," 
and  will  not  be  comforted  by  his  sons  though  Reuben  says  that 
all  must  have  been  by  the  will  of  God — "Who  is  too  wise  to 
err,  too  good  to  be  unkind."  Jacob  rises  but  with  age  and  grief 
and  leaning  on  his  staff — he  will  follow  him  to  the  grave 
mourning. 

The  next  scene  is  supposed  to  be  a  prison  in  Egypt,  Joseph 
walking  up  and  down  meditating.  Jacob's  darling,  no  longer 
in  the  coat  of  many  colors,  nor  yet  in  that  of  Pharaoh's  court,  but 
in  that  of  English  every-day  life,  to  wit :  drab  striped  trousers, 
velveteen  shooting-jacket,  turn  down  collar  and  blue  satin  spotted- 
with-white  neck-tie,  reflects  on  his  varied  fortune,  on  the  pleas- 
ures of  his  early  home  with  his  father's  tender  love  for  him. 
Now  "  that  vile  woman"  has  got  him  into  the  present  scrape,  but 
"he  will  not  do  it." 

This  is  followed  by  the  entrance  of  the  keeper  of  the  prison  in 
black  wide-awake  hat,  etc.,  bringing  in  Pharaoh's  Butler  and 
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Baker  chained,  in  blue  calico  smocke  and  bands  round  the  head, 
(these  parts  being  taken  by  three  of  the  brethren  separated  from 
the  rest  for  the  nonce).  The  keeper  of  the  prison  recommends 
the  men  to  Joseph's  care,  who  immediately  comforts  them,  say- 
ing :  <'  Pharaoh  is  wise.  .  .  .  and  professes  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart,  therefore  there  is  every  hope  that  he  will 
recognize  the  innocence  of  his  servants."  After  Joseph's  explain- 
ing the  chief  points  of  the  Hebraic  religion  to  the  new  comers, 
they  retire,  presently  re-entering  at  another  opening.  They 
have  each  had  a  dream  which  has  made  a  deep  impression  on 
their  minds  ;  but  how  to  get  these  interpreted  they  know  not, 
since  '^  within  these  gloomy  portals  of  a  prison  no  wise  magician 
can  be  found  to  explain  them."  Enter  Joseph  most  providen- 
tially at  the  exact  moment.  He  reproaches  them  for  being  still 
desponding,  and  urges  them  to  trust  in  Gk>d.  The  Butler  stands 
rocking  with  his  arms  behind  him  while  the  Baker  leans  against 
the  supposed  walls  of  the  prison.  Joseph  then  fully  explains  the 
dream  of  the  Butler,  to  the  great  astonishment  and  joy  of  the 
latter,  whom  Joseph  asks  therefore  to  remember  him  when  re- 
stored to  freedom  and  honor,  and  the  Butler  promises.  The 
Baker  then  tells  his  dream.  Joseph  explains  this,  to  the  Baker's 
consternation,  urging  him  to :  "  Prepare  to  meet  thy  God,"  .  . 
etc. 

The  next  scene  shows  us  the  interior  of  the  palace  of  the  king 
of  Egypt.  The  actor  who  was  Judah  is  now  representing  Pharaoh 
seated  in  the  Windsor  chair,  wearing  a  crown  with  ^'  teeth  "  all 
round  made  of  green  and  gold  wall  paper,  and  a  red  glazed  calico 
sort  of  sheet  to  envelope  himself  with ;  no  sleeves,  but  hands 
and  arms  to  be  discerned  underneath,  working  nervously  when 
memory  was  at  all  defective.  Then  soothsayers  are  summoned, 
but  they  fail  to  interpret  the  dreams  which  have  sorely  troubled 
the  King,  and  then  Joseph  is  brought  by  the  Chief  Butler  on  the 
stage,  the  Butler  having  explained  how  his  dream  in  prison  had 
been  interpreted  rightly.  Pharaoh's  surprise  is  great,  since 
Joseph  could  not  possibly  have  known  his  intention  by  any  other 
than  supernatural  means,  for  '^my  designs  was  all  concealed 
within  my  own  bowsom."  Pharaoh  relates  his  dreams  and 
Joseph  explains  them  immediately,  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, '^Thy  dreams,  mighty  king,  is  all  one."  He  therefore 
recommends  Pharaoh  to  appoint  a  discreet  Ruler  over  Egypt, 
to  provide  against  the  approaching  famine.     Pharaoh  and  the 
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Butler  agreeing  to  it,  the  former  appoints  Joseph  immediately^ 
placing  his  royal  signet  ring  on- Joseph's  finger,  and  sends  for 
robes  and  chains  of  gold.  Enter  Butler  with  red  sheet  and 
paper  crown  like  Pharoah  ;  and  puts  it  on  Joseph,  and  a  long 
gold  watch  guard  round  his  neck,  it  glittering  in  the  gas  light ; 
Joseph  standing  calm  and  self-possessed,  not  bowing  or  kneeling, 
but  taking  all  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Act  II. 

An  interval  of  seven  years  is  supposed  to  elapse  between 
Joseph  being  made  Ruler  after  the  interpretation  of  Pharoah's 
dream  and  the  famine  which  causes  Jacob  to  send  down  into 
Egypt. 

The  actors,  judging  from  their  appearance  were  probably  all 
mill  hands,  but  one  (Reuben)  had  only  three  fingers  on  his  right 
hand,  and  another  had  lost  a  middle  finger :  a  mutilation  of 
constant  occurrence  in  mills,  where  without  the  greatest  caution 
the  fingers  are  liable  to  be  caught  in  the  machinery  and  cut  off 
in  a  moment.  Their  hands  were  moreover  more  or  less  black  and 
oily,  Jacob's  especially. 

Of  general  acting  there  could  not  be  said  to  be  any.  The 
order  was  rather  that  of  mutual  recitation,  not  however  in  a  sing- 
song disagreeable  tone  but  natural :  with  the  local  accent  and 
pronunciation.  This  was  however  amply  sufficient  to  carry  the 
attention,  and  indeed  deep  interest  throughout,  and  the  effect  of 
Jacob  the  old  and  worn  but  not  decrepid  old  man,  always  ad- 
vising, and  counseling  for  the  best  when  things  were  at  their 
worst  and  most  trying  passes,  was  most  striking  and  at  times 
almost  noble,  if  not  grand.  The  attention  of  the  audience  was 
not  of  that  unnatural  and  artificial  kind  which  one  sees  when  a 
number  of  the  better  class,  as  tradesmen's  wives,  are  listening  at 
a  missionary  meeting,  but  willing,  and  in  fact  involuntary.  In 
the  most  affecting  scenes,  a  pin  might  almost  be  heard  if  dropped 
in  any  part  of  the  room.  In  the  intentionally  grotesque  parts 
(as  when  in  a  later  scene  the  brethren  were  eating)  the  merriment 
produced  was  equally  natural  and  unaffected.  In  the  intervals 
between  the  scenes,  the  young  women  ate  oranges  and  looked  as 
well  as  they  could  before  the  young  men ;  the  older  women 
suckled  their  babies  and  the  men  lighted  their  pipes  instantly,  to 
extinguish  them  however  when  the  curtain  rose. 
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The  first  Scene  of  the  Second  Act  shows  us  Pharoah  in  his 
palace  seated  as  before.  The  famine  has  come  and  '^Joseph's 
wise  provisions  demand  our  'artfelt  thanks."  The  king  is 
assnred  that  the  famine  is  not  confined  to  Egypt,  but  that  they 
may  expect  strangers  from  other  lands  to  come  in  and  buy  com. 
Pharoah  sees  the  vanity  of  the  gods  in  which  he  trusted,  and 
declares  that  in  future  he  will  worship  none  other  than  the  Gk>d 
of  Abraham. 

Scene  2.  Jacob's  tent.  The  patriarch  is  seated  at  the  entrance 
conversing  with  his  Sons.  The  famine  has  reached  them  and  he 
proposes  to  send  to  Egypt  to  buy  food.  "  To  Egypt,  Father,'' 
they  say  "shall  we  sojourn  to  Egypt?"  Jacob  dismisses  them, 
with  his  blessings,  God  will  assuredly  protect  them  :  but  Ben- 
jamin he  retains  with  him. 

After  this  we  have  a  number  of  short  scenes  representing  the 
life  of  Joseph  in  Egypt  alternating  with  others  in  which  we 
have  the  Patriarch  and  his  Sons  in  Canaan,  he  in  all  his  wordly 
prosperity  ever  lamenting  the  loss  of  his  favorite  son. 

The  journey  of  the  Brethren  into  Egypt  to  buy  corn  following 
closely  the  biblical  narrative  is  brought  very  vividly  before  the 
audience. 

We  come  now  to  where  the  curtain  rises  and  discloses  the 
young  men  again  in  Egypt,  for  the  provisions  which  they  had 
bought  are  all  consumed.  With  them  is  Benjamin,  for  the  ruler, 
has  refused  to  let  them  have  any  more  food,  or  to  release  Simeon 
who  had  been  retained  in  prison,  unless  they  brought  their 
youngest  brother  with  them.  Tliey  are  in  Joseph's  house  and 
are  sitting  on  the  ground  while  two  of  Joseph's  servants  dis- 
tribute the  messes,  each  in  a  basin  of  different  patterns  (having 
been  borrowed  from  different  neighbors),  Benjamin's  being  in  a 
white  milk  basin  of  larger  dimensions.  Before  swallowing  each 
mouthful  they  blew  as  though  to  cool  the  hot  food  ;  and  when 
the  elder  brethren  had  finished  their  own  portions  they  rushed 
upon  Benjamin's  basin  with  their  spoons  and  helped  themselves 
at  it.  The  audience  cheered  and  laughed  loudly  at  this  last  move- 
ment in  the  midst  of  which,  the  curtain  faUs. 

Scene  11.  The  curtain  rising,  Joseph  is  seen  alone.  He  pon- 
ders on  what  his  brethren  must  have  thought  of  his  arranging 
for  them  to  sit  in  the  order  of  their  birthright ;  he  will  try  them 
once  more.  He  calls  to  the  steward  to  send  the  Hebrews  away 
with  their  com  but  to  put  his  silver  cup  in  the  sack  of  Benjamin. 
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In  the  next  scene  the  steward  is  receiving  his  orders  to  pnrsue 
the  brethren  and  to  make  prisoner  the  one  in  whose  sack  the  cup 
may  be  found. 

Scene  13.  The  brethren  are  seen  on  their  way  homeward,  bear- 
ing their  com  in  what  look  very  like  pillow  cases,  on  their 
shoulders.  Reuben  is  saying,  "Our  father  will  be  delighted 
when  he  sees  all  return  in  perfect  safety."  Simeon  is  rejoicing 
in  his  newly-acquired  liberty,  and  Judah  that  he  will  be  able 
to  restore  Benjamin  safe  and  sound.  They  sit  down  and  rest — 
"But  who  approaches  in  such  great  haste."  They  anxiously  rise 
to  look.  (Enter  steward  and  servants,)  The  steward  accuses 
them  of  stealing  the  cup  ;  they  are  most  indignant  and  say  that 
"  he  with  whom  the  cup  is  found  shall  die,  and  the  rest  be  bonds- 
men." A  great  parade  is  then  made  of  searching  the  pillow 
cases,  until  at  last  it  is  found  in  Benjamin's,  a  brand  new  sUyer* 
gilt  christening  mug,  which  the  steward  holds  up  triumphantly, 
saying,  "  Bey-owld  the  cup."  But  they  will  not  allow  Benjamin 
to  be  taken  alone  ;  they  will  share  his  fate. 

Scene  1 4.  Joseph's  house.  Joseph  asks  his  servants,  "  Be  the 
Ebrews  yet  arrived  ?"  And  qn  hearing  that  they  are  come,  sends 
for  them.  {Enter  brethren^  bowing,)  Joseph  reproaches  them  for 
their  ingratitude  and  says  that  he  shall  keep  Benjamin,  the  rest 
may  go.  Judah  then  makes  a  long  and  touching  appeal  to 
Joseph,  telling  of  Jacob's  deep  grief  when  Joseph  was  lost,  and  that 
if  Benjamin  were  gone  they  would  bring  down  his  father's  gray 
hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave,  and  as  he  was  surety  for  Benja- 
min's return  he  prays  that  he  may  be  retained  instead.  Joseph, 
having  sent  away  his  servants,  exclaims,  "  I  am  Jorsiph,  or  yis  I 
am  Jorsiph,  your  long  lost  brother ;  is  my  father  yit  alive  ?** 
(Nothing  could  equal  the  grotesqueness  of  the  surprise  put  on  by 
the  brethren,  but  the  audience  seemed  much  affected.)  Joseph 
then  recounts  his  history ;  he  sends  for  his  father,  the  children, 
flocks,  herds,  etc.,  and  ends  by  falling  on  Benjamin's  neck,  pre- 
tending to  weep.     ( Curtain  faUs.) 

(One  of  our  party  was  called  out  during  this  scene  and  as  he 
was  returing  the  ticket-taker  pulled  him  by  the  coat-tail,  eagerly 
enquiring,  "Assay,  how  duz  it  goa?"  The  audience  clapped 
loudly  at  the  end  of  the  scene  as  the  curtain  fell.) 

Scene  15.  Jacob's  tent.  The  patriarch  is  seated  in  his 
"  Windsor  "  chair,  as  before,  leaning  with  both  arms  on  his  thick 
yellow  walking-stick.     He  soliloquizes  in  a  desponding  strain  : 
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**  Pew  indeed  have  been  my  days  oompared  with  those  of  my 
great  forefathers.  They  have  appeared  like  a  shadow  which 
declineth  and  then  vanisheth  away.     But  though  few  they  have 

been  full  of  evil "     (Though  so  rudely  given  it  was 

impossible  to  see  and  hear  the  sorrow  of  the  old  man  without 
emotion.  During  the  latter  part  a  tired  infant  began  to  cry  in 
the  back  seats,  and  the  mother  tried  to  pacify  it  with  <*  whist, 
wh-ifi-ht,"  but  others,  more  impatient  of  the  interruption  in  so 
important  a  scene,  testily  called  out  "  Silence  !" 

Enter  servants  announcing  the  return  of  the  brethren. 

Jacob  rises  to  meet  them.     Reuben  advances : 

'*  Beloved  father,  rejoice  with  us 
For  we  have  pleasing  news  for  thee. 
Joseph,  thy  son,  is  yet  alive, 
And  is  ruler  over  Egypt." 

Jacob  falls  back  fainting  into  his  chair  ;  presently  he  gasps  out, 

''  Can  it  be  true,  or  do  ye  mock 
Me,  my  sons  ?    Surely  I  have  endured 
Sufficiently  already.    Then  why  will  ye 
Tear  open  wounds  in  some  measure  healed, 
Making  them  bleed  afresh.    'Tis  very  hard  ; 
Oh,  yes  I    *Tis  very  wicked." 

Reuben — 

*'  Dear  father,  we  do  not  mock  thee, 
Joseph  is  indeed  yet  alive 
And  desires  ns  to  sojourn  to  Egypt 
As  proof  of  the  truth *' 

He  points  triumphantly  to  the  preparations  made  by  Joseph 
for  his  removal. 

**  Bey-owld  yon  carridgiz  I"  he  exclaims. 
Benjamin  breaks  in — 

"  Tis  trew,  fahrther,  Joseph  is  yit  alive 
For  I  myself  have  seen  him,  and 
Be'old  the  'andsome  present  given  to  me — 
Three  hundred  pieces  of  silver " 

He  takes  them  out  of  the  portmonaie  of  brown  morocco  leather 
with  gilt  fittings,  to  show  Jacob.     Jacob  is  convinced. 

'*It  is  enough, 
Joseph,  my  son,  is  yet  alive ; 
I  wiU  go  and  see  him  before  I  die." 

{Curtain  faUa.) 
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Scene  16.  Jacoh^  with  his  sane,  arrived  aJt  the  land  of  Goshen. 
The  patriarch,  sarrounded  by  his  family,  is  saying  :  "  Hitherto 
the  Lord  hath  helped  me.  Oh,  yes,  it  is  true,  my  son  Joseph  is 
yet  alive,  and  according  to  promise  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
beholding  him  once  more " 

Enter  Joseph  and  Judah.  Joseph  and  his  father  meet  and 
fall  on  each  other's  necks.  Jacob  then  recovers  himself  : 
''  Blessed  be  Grod  for  this  delightful  surprise."  Joseph  comforts 
him  :  '<  Checquered  as  thy  life  has  been  thy  days  shall  close  in 
peace."  (Baby  in  the  back  seats  crying  again,  but  at  last 
hushed.)  Joseph  then  forgives  his  brethren.  Jacob  praises  him 
for  the  noble  line  of  conduct  he  has  pursued.  "  Thy  kind  for- 
bearance towards  thy  brethren  manifests  a  spirit  of  trew  dignity. 
Oh,  my  son,  'tis  more  blessed  to  forgive  than  to  resist  injury." 
Joseph  will  not  receive  any  praise,  however,  having  been  merely 
an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty,  and  his  life  has 
been  throughout  a  scene  of  providential  blessings.  Jacob  then 
addresses  all  his  children  and  declares  Joseph  to  be  a  type  of  the 
future  Saviour  who  is  to  be  despised  and  rejected  by  mankind. 
"  This  holy  redeemer  shall  give  his  life  as  an  offering  for  sin,  and 
his  garments  shall  be  stained  with  blood,  for  it  is  written.  He 
shall  tread  the  wine  press  alone  and  he  shall  make  his  grave  with 
the  wicked  and  the  rich  in  his  death,  because  he  had  done  no 
violence,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth  .  .  .  .  "  His 
future  glory  was  next  prophesied,  and  "the  adoration  of  the 
redeemed  with  united  voices  shall  proclaim  and  crown  him  Lord 
of  all !"  Curtain  falls,  with  great  cheering;  rises  immediately^ 
and  the  performers  sing  with  great  sweetness  tb  a  good  old  tune 

"  Praise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow/' 

and  the  audience  join  in. 

The  curtain  falls  for  the  last  time,  but  in  a  moment  a  man 
comes  through  the  opening,  and  standing  in  front  in  plain  clothes 
(best  Sunday  ones),  thanks  the  audience  for  their  attendance  and 
for  having  listened  so  patiently,  announcing  farther  that  "as 
there  was  a  many  that  had  not  seen  it  the  piece  would  be  acted 
again  next  Saturday  night." 

The  sacred  dramas  have  gone  on  in  the  West  Biding  time  im- 
memorial, according  to  a  traditional  word  of  representation  with 
words,  etc.,  which  seems  to  have  been  spoiled  by  the  employment 
of  various  printed  books,  well  meaning  but  not  very  artistic  pro- 
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ductions,  which  the  people  have  got  hold  of,  using  them  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  as  they  please,  in  some  cases  extemporizing 
the  dialogue  as  they  go  on. 

Many  are  the  testimonies  to  the  powerful  effect  on  the  audi- 
ence by  these  representations.  A  clerical  friend  writes  :  "  The 
great  hall  was  thronged,  and  I  saw  an  invalid  who  had  been  car- 
ried in  ;  she  had  not  been  out  of  her  bed  for  four  years  before, 
and  I  may  say  that  rude  and  rough  and  entirely  untrained  as  all 
was  there  was  a  lifd  and  charm  about  the  performance  which  car- 
ried the  spectator  to  the  east.  There  were  scenes,  notably  that  of 
the  bloody  coat  of  many  colors,  when  the  patriarch  is  told  by  the 
brethren  about  his  son,  whicl^airly  opened  fountains,  so  deep  was 
the  emotion.  Many  came  again  and  again  to  see  the  piece.  One 
evening,  observing  the  great  attention  shown  by  a  young  artisan, 
I  asked  if  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  been  there.  '^  No,"  he 
replied  ;  "when  I. go  in  for  a  bit  of  amusement  I  think  once  may 
serve,  but  here  it  is  good  for  the  soul,  and  I  think  I  may  go 
again."  Another  time  I  overheard  a  woman  of  the  working  class 
exclaim,  **  Well,  those  who  have  never  read  the  Bible  before  have 
the  pages  open  before  them  now." 

In  a  handbill  which  has  been  sent  to  us  we  see  : 
"  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  Brighouse.  The  young  men,  in  connection  with 
a  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  West  Vale,  intend  repeating  their  grand  recital 
of  Joseph  and  his  brethren  in  character,  at  the  above  place  on  Saturday 
next,  December  17th,  1870.  Doors  open  at  half -past  six,  to  commence 
at  seven  o'clock.  Reserved  seats,  1/-,  second  seats,  6d,  back  seats,  8d. 
The  proceeds  to  be  devoted  to  the  building  fund." 

Another  handbill  mentions  the  "  representation  in  character  of 
Joseph  and  his  Brethren,"  at  Warksop  (in  Yorkshire,  like  the 
last),  during  the  week  beginning  with  Easter  Monday,  April  10th, 
1871,  by  the  Sacred  Illustration  Society  of  Sheffield,  formed  by  a 
Roman  Catholic  association,  going  about  from  place  to  place, 
acting  religious  plays  to  further  objects  of  charity,  taking  no 
profit  for  themselves.  The  prices  were  2/-,  1/-,  and  6d.  As  with 
the  Wesleyan  performances,  they  commenced  with  the  hymn, 
"  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way." 

On  returning  to  Canaan  with  Benjamin  they  sang  the  well 

known  hymn 

"  Forever  with  the  Lord." 

And  in  a  scene  in  which  Jacob  and  his  sons  are  worshiping  at 

Beersheba  on  their  way  to  join  Joseph,  they  sing 

"  Guide  us,  oh,  thou  great  Jehovah." 
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"A  grand  entertainment^  entitled  Joseph  and  his  Brethren/^ 
according  to  some  handbills,  W2te  acted  on  October  26th,  1880,  by 
the  Primitive  Methodists  in  a  Durham  pit  village.  Apropos  of 
this  acting  in  Durham  it  has  been  remarked  :  "*  If  the  pitman  be 
religious  he  is  commonly  a  very  glowing  coal  of  Primitive  Meth> 
odist  fervour  ;  he  preaches,  and  plays  and  sings  with  as  much 
vehemence  as  he  wields  the  pick  ;  more  grim  and  more  fervent 
than  the  Torkshireman." 

The  same  piece  found  favor  at  about  the  same  time  among  the 
iron  workers  of  Staffordshire,  at  Briarley  Hill,  being  placed  on 
the  stage  by  the  Primitive  Methodists  there. 

But  of  all  places  where  the  drama#eas  acted  Sheffield  bore  the 
palm,  for  here  there  was  an  attempt  to  give  it  a  more  artistic 
turn,  the  dresses  being  made  more  appropriate  and  more  care 
being  taken  with  the  manner  of  recitation.  Of  course  it  was  im- 
possible  to  cloak  the  strong  dialect  of  the  district  With  all  thia 
the  piece  could  hardly  have  been  better  received  than  it  was  in 
the  country  places,  for  everywhere  the  story  touched  the  hearts 
too  deeply  to  be  injured  by  the  telling.  While  none  of  the  lis- 
teners had  a  notion  of  any  part  being  grotesque,  Jacob  foretelling 
the  Messiah  with  all  the  circumstantiality  of  a  later  prophet,  and 
saying,  *'  as  it  is  written  he  shall  tread  the  wine  press  alone,'* 
seemed  quite  natural  to  them. 

The  wonderful  furore  which  seized  the  working  class  mind 
(says  an  eye-witness),  very  unreasonably  roused  the  hostility  of 
the  regular  theatre,  for  the  class  frequenting  "  Joseph  and  his 
Brethren  "  were  not  play-goers  generally,  and  there  could  be  no 
rivalry,  seeing  that  the  poor  artisans  were  "  nowhere  "  as  actors, 
and  could  never  clash  with  the  attractions  of  the  regular  stage. 
However,  they  interfered,  and  before  the  Court  succeeded.  The 
poor  people,  legally,  had  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon  for  the  hall 
where  the  piece  was  performed  was  not  a  licensed  place  for  stage 
performances,  and  what  was  more,  the  libretto  had  not  received 
the  Lord  Chamberlain's  imprimator.  The  authorities  expressed 
themselves  afraid  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  being  brought  into  dis- 
repute and  positively  forbade  such  representations.  Should 
people  wish  to  act  them  privately,  and  if  nothing  were  charged 
for  seeing  them,  no  objection  would  be  made.  This  was  fifteen 
years  ago.  Occasionally,  as  we  have  seen,  the  drama  has  been 
acted,  and  for  money,  in  country  places.  Probably  to  the  insig- 
nificance of  the  localities  and  the  rarity  of  the  performances  is 
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due  the  fact  of  their  having  been  overlooked.  Considering  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  way  of  scenery  and  very  little  to  attract 
the  eye  ever  crowded  audiences  composed  of  deeply  attentive 
working  people  showed  that  the  performances  touched  an  unmis- 
takably sympathetic  chord.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there 
are  many  of  the  higher  classes  imagining  that  there  was  nothing 
of  the  kind  nearer  than  Oberammergau  who  would  have  been 
extremely  interested  by  witnessing  a  Yorkshire  mistery. 

Impressed  with  these  redections,  and  desirous  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  authorities  who  had  the  guardianship  of  morals  on 
the  stage  were  really  against  such  performances  the  following 
enquiry  was  addressed  to  ths  Lord  Chamberlain's  office  by  the 
present  writer : 

"  Whether  I,  or  any  one  else,  can  nowadays  place  dramas  taken  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  (the  libretto  and  the  acting  being  per- 
fectly moral),  on  the  stage,  charging  money  for  the  exhibition.  Of 
course  the  previous  steps  required  in  the  case  of  secular  pieces,  more  or 
leas  suited  to  raise  the  moral  tone  of  the  people,  would  have  been 
taken." 

A  courteous  and  decided  answer  was  returned  : 

'*I  am  desired  to  inform  you  that  no  such  pieces  as  your  letter 
appears  to  contemplate  will  be  licensed  for  representation  at  any^  theatre 
or  any  other  public  building  licensed  for  dramatic  representation  in 
Great  Britain." 

Let  any  one  think  for  a  moment  of  the  pieces  which  either  on 
account  of  the  words,  the  acting,  or  what  is  suggestive  to  the 
mind  offend  against  morals  or  good  taste  that  have  passed  the 
draoEiatic  censorship  in  not  very  remote  times,  and  he  may  realize 
the  oriental  proverb,  old  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  using  it,  about 
^Straining  out  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel  !" 

I.  S.  A.  Hebfobd. 
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Articlb  VI.— is  theology  A  PROGRESSIVE 
SCIENCE? 

Leabnbd  and  excellent  men  answer  in  the  negative.  They 
are  qtiite  sure  of  it.  They  can  give  us  their  reasons.  Theology 
rests  on  no  quicksand  of  experiment  and  theory,  like  the 
common  sciences.  It  is  built  on  the  rock  of  Revelation.  It  is 
not  human,  but  Divine.  It  comes  from  Him  who  has  made  no 
mistakes  and  can  make  no  progress. 

The  Book,  moreover,  of  which  theology  is  a  digest,  has  been, 
for  centuries,  an  open  book.  The  best  Christian  scholarship  of 
each  successive  age  has  shone  with  full  light  upon  it.  Men  to 
whom  its  original  languages  were  vernacular  have  expounded 
it.  Whole  libraries  have  been  written  upon  it.  Physical  sci- 
ence has  owed  its  progress,  largely,  to-the  discovery  of  "fresh 
fields  and  pastures  new."  Disclosures  of  material  objects  and 
.facts  and  phenomena,  before  unknown,  have  widened  its  do- 
main. But  no  such  discoveries  remain  to  be  made  in  the 
Scriptures.  They  are  old  "placers"  which  scores  of  genera- 
tions of  miners  have  worked. 

What  claim  to  be  new  doctrines,  therefore,  are  only  old 
heresies,  repaired  and  refurbished,  or,  to  change  the  figure, 
Styrian  rivers  that,  after  long  flowing  through  hidden  chan- 
nels, have  emerged,  in  our  day,  to  the  light.  History  repeats 
itself.  These  are  revolutions  that  are  sure  to^  go  backward. 
And  what  better  fate  awaits  the  theories  that  swarm  from  the 
brains  of  the  neologists  of  each  new  generation  ?  What  proof 
that,  in  perishing,  they  will  leave  the  least  residuum,  of  any 
value  ? 

The  canon  of  Scripture,  moreover,  was  long  since  closed. 
Its  Author,  had  He  chosen,  might  have  published  an  inspired 
quarterly  or  monthly  magazine.  He  had  infinite  resources  of 
new  truth.  Of  fresh  disclosures  there  might  have  been  no 
end.  But  it  was,  evidently,  no  part  of  his  plan  to  feed  men's 
curiosity.  The  Athenians,  who  spend  their  time  in  nothing 
else  but  either  to  hear  or  to  tell  some  new  thing,  reappear  in 
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every  generations.  But  the  great  want  of  mankind  is  not  so 
much  new  knowledge  as  new  character.  The  Socratic  and 
Platonic  theory  that  moral  evil  grows  only  from  ignorance,  that 
men  are  sour  only  because  not  ripe,  is  shallow  and  false.  The 
roots  of  sin  strike  deeper.  Larger  stores  of  knowledge  than 
we  have  in  Scripture  would  only  busy  the  brain  at  the  expense 
of  the  heart.  For  the  building  of  character  and  the  guidance 
of  life,  only  a  few,  sterling  principles  are  required.  Therefore 
it  is,  that  the  New  Testament,  though  immeasurably  more 
comprehensive  in  its  reach  than  the  Old,  is  less  than  one-third 
its  lengtii.  And  the  entire  book  covers,  with  no  need  of  "  pro- 
gress in  theology,"  the  entire  duty  of  man. 

New  statements  of  old  truths,  of  course,  there  may  well  be. 
Improved  adjustments  of  th^se  truths  are  quite  possible.  The 
doctrinal  symbols  of  the  earlier  ages  were  colored  by  the  gen- 
eral sentiment  and  the  controversies  of  the  time.  Often,  it  must 
be  granted,  they  were  rather  "dogmatic  slogans"  than  calm 
statements  of  Christian  opinion.  But  the  changes  required  are 
of  the  form,  not  the  substance.  The  old  theology  may  be  cast 
in  new  molds.    But  it  must  still  be  the  old  theology. 

Once  more.  The  applications  of  the  ancient  truths  vary 
with  modem  emergencies.  New  opportunities  impose  new 
duties.  New  forms  of  sin  arise.  Advancing  light  increases' 
obligation.  That  which  seemed  innocent  is  found  to  be  wrong. 
Obedience  to  "kings,"  in  this  country,  at  least,  is  no  longer 
required.  So,  with  directions  to  masters  and  slaves — ^and,  per- 
haps, to  wives,  to  obey  "in  all  things"  their  husbands.  In  the 
current  use  of  principles,  therefore,  theology  has  new  services 
to  render.  But,  in  its  substance,  from  age  to  age,  it  abides 
unchanged.     The  coins  may  vary,  but  not  the  gold. 

We  have  aimed  to  state  fairly  the  case  on  the  conservative 
side.    Let  us  see  what  reply  can  be  made. 

Whatever  jealous  distinctions  may  be  drawn  between  the- 
ology and  other  sciences,  few  will  deny  that  it  is  a  science. 
But  what,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  this  word?  A  sufficient 
definition  for  our  purpose  is — systematized  knowledge.  We 
collect,  for  instance,  aU  facts  and  laws  discoverable,  in  regard 
to  the  flora  of  the  earth.  Then,  by  classifying  them,  and 
studying  the  laws  that  govern  them,  we  construct,  in  the  course 
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of  centuries,  a  science  called  botany.  So  with  natural  history, 
from  the  fauna  of  the  globe,  chemistry,  from  the  elements  and 
forces  of  which  it  takes  cognizance,  geology,  from  the  rocks 
and  their  disclosures,  astronomy,  from  the  phenomena  of  the 
heavens. 

In  like  fashion  we  construct  our  theologies.  The  Bible,  like 
material  nature,  is  an  exhaustless  field  of  research.  A&  we 
gather  the  isolated  teachings  of  Scripture  and  reason  upon 
them,  gradually  arises  a  dogmatic  system  called  theology. 

Now,  as  the  flora  of  the  earth  is  one  thing,  and  botany 
quite  another,  so  the  Bible  is  one  thing  and  theology  quite 
another.  Time  was  when  plants  were  classified  by  their  size, 
the  large  and  the  small  in  different  genera.  But,  later,  came 
out  the  fact  that  the  smallest  blade  of  grass  at  our  feet  is  of  the 
same  genus  with  the  huge  bamboo  that  towers  above  us.  So 
with  another  science.  Centuries  ago  were  observed,  on  and 
within  the  earth's  crust,  singular  forms  which  looked  suspi- 
ciously like  the  remains  of  small  shell  fish.  Forthwith  theories 
arose  and  strove  and  chased  one  another  out  of  existence. 
The  deluge  had  brought  the  creatures  up  on  the  ground  where 
their  shells  were  left  But  too  many  of  them  were  found 
deep-bedded  within  the  strata,  to  allow  that  hypothesis.  Vol- 
taire supposed  specimens  discovered  on  the  Alps  to  have  been 
drop]>ed  by  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  shrines 
of  saints.  But  unfortunately,  to  say  nothing  of  those  found 
within  the  rock-formations,  others  appeared  where  no  pilgrim 
could  have  been.  A  third  theory  made  the  shells  ^'  freaks  of 
nature,"  like  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  in  Profile  Notch, 
and  Mrs.  Grundy  and  other  figures,  in  the  Garden  of  the  GK>ds 
in  Colorado.  But,  as  if  in  contempt  of  that  brilliant  suggestion, 
the  fossils  persisted  in  taking  only  one  type — ^that  of  the  shells 
of  Crustacea.  None  were  knives,  spoons,  hooks,  chains,  or 
other  such  objects  as  might,  from  the  theory,  have  been 
expected.  So,  slowly,  the  scientiBts  felt  their  way  along,  till 
the  fossils  were  allowed  to  be  what  and  whence  they  evidently 
were,  and  the  whole  modem  science  of  paleontology  began  to 
take  shape.  In  like  manner  chemistry  has  had  to  stmggle 
through  the  limbo  of  alchemy,  and  astronomy  through  that  of 
astrology. 
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Theology,  also,  has  emerged  from  a  chaos  of  crude  theories. 
At  difierent  periods  of  its  history,  it  has  taught  that  we  all 
sinned  responsibly  in  Adam,  scores  of  centuries  before  we  were 
bom ;  that  in  him  we  lost  our  freedom  of  choice ;  that  the  Sav- 
iour of  men  redeemed  them  by  giving  Himself  as  a  ransom,  in 
their  stead,  to  Satan  who  had  taken  them  prisoners  in  fair  fight 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden ;  that  non-elect  infants  are  lost  beyond 
redemption;  that  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest 
good;  that  the  Creator,  knowing  it  to  be  such,  nevertheless  for- 
bids it,  and  punishes  it  not  so  much  out  of  wisdom  and  benevo- 
lence as  from  retaliation — ^because  it  gratifies  the  "wrath- 
principle  "  i»  Him. 

That  no  school  of  theologians  would  defend  these  proposi- 
tions to-day,  is,  itself  evidence  of  the  progress  that  theology,  no 
less  than  its  sister-sciences,  has  made.  As  the  mediaeval  astrono- 
my and  chemistry  misinterpreted  nature,  so  did  mediaeval  the- 
ology the  Scriptures. 

But  if  theology  is  progressive,  if  opinions,  believed  to  have 
been  drawn  from  the  Scriptures,  and  held  for  centuries,  are  to 
be  abandoned,  why  will  not  the  fundamental  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity be  set  aside  ?  Simply  because,  as  being  the  bed-rock  of 
the  Scriptures,  they  are,  like  the  Author  of  the  Book,  immutable. 
Does  any  scientist  fear  that,  in  the  progress  of  his  researches, 
the  laws  of  nature  will  be  shaken,  that  gravitation,  heat,  light, 
motion,  the  electric  fluid,  will  prove  to  be  chimeras?  The 
grand,  basilar  principle  of  Christianity,  as  its  Founder  constant- 
ly taught,  is  love  to  the  Infinite  Father,  and  to  his  whole 
human  family.  The  entire  system  is  love  organized  and  set  at 
work  in  society.  Its  doctrines  and  precepts  are  out-works 
around  that  stronghold.  And  there  will  be  no  revolution 
against  love.  The  inborn  instincts  of  human  nature  respond  to 
it  as  supreme  and  impregnable. 

The  question  whether  theology  is  a  progressive  science  is  not 
one  merely  for  doctors  of  divinity  to  split  haira  upon.  It 
emei^es,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  into  practical  life.  It 
bears  upon  the  welfare  of  men.  The  object  of  this  paper  is 
not  to  defend  controverted  views.  It  is  hard,  indeed,  to  find 
anything  on  this  field  which  has  not  been  controverted.  But 
there  are  lines  of  advance  along  which  most  Christian  thinkers 
move  in  unison. 
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One  of  these  is  the  transfer  of  emphasis  from  the  Divine 
sovereignty  to  the  Divine  benevolence.  Between  the  ancient 
view  that  the  Creator  punishes  the  iniquities  of  men  as  a  satis- 
faction to  his  own  wrath,  and  the  modem  view  that  He  pun- 
ishes throu£^h  the  operation  of  retributive  laws  deep  set  in  the 
moral  nature  of  man,  and  through  the  fearful  anguish  wrought 
in  awakened  consciences  by  his  own  wounded  love,  the  differ- 
ence is  immense.  K  the  suffering,  so  inflicted  on  the  guilty,  is 
more  severe,  since  love,  abused,  cuts  deeper  far  than  wrath,  yet 
for  the  loyal  and  obedient,  the  whole  heaven,  as  it  were,  is 
illumined  in  the  glow  of  benevolence.  And  a  retribution  which 
the  offender  is  seen  to  have  prepared  for  himself,  is  rather 
reinforced  than  repulsed,  from  within  him,  by  the  acquies- 
cence, in  dtmib  despair,  of  his  own  moral  sense.  So  then  we 
escape  the  mental  hemiapiay  in  which  the  Infinite  One  is  seen 
either  exclusively  as  a  pitiless  judge  or  exclusively  as  an  over- 
indulgent  Father.  He  stands,  like  the  Pillar  of  Cloud  and  of 
Fire,  in  both  light  and  shadow, — ^light  to  them  who  live  in  love, 
as  children  of  the  day,  shadow  to  them  who  turn  aside,  with 
faces  sullenly  set  toward  the  dark. 

Progress  has  been  steadily  made,  too,  in  a  more  intelligent 
interpretation  of  Scripture.  In  this  process  we  have  learned, 
how  superficial  are  they  who  suppose  the  whole  treasure  of 
that  exhaustless  mine  to  have  been  long  since  exhausted.  It 
was  anciently  accounted  a  volume  in  which  is  taught,  through- 
out, one  and  the  same  grade  of  external  morality.  For  the  una- 
voidably slow,  ethical  development  of  a  barbarous  people,  from 
century  to  century,  no  allowance  was  made.  Since  the  Book 
had  all  proceeded  from  the  Unchangeable  One,  and  was  held 
to  be  all  verbally  inspired  by  Him,  the  conclusion  was  drawn 
that  the  outward  morality,  taught  in  it,  must  be  everywhere  at 
the  same  level. 

To  the  holders  of  this  view  the  Old  Testament  offered 
insolvable  problems.  -Going  no  farther,  for  instance,  than  the 
imJ)recatory  psalms,*  in  which  the  writer  so  bitterly  curses  his 

*  E.  g.  Ps.  cix.  9-16.  Let  his  children  be  fatherless  and  his  wife  a 
widow :  let  his  children  be  vagabonds  and  beg,  and  let  them  seek  their 
bread  out  of  their  desolate  places.  Let  the  extortioner  catch  all  that  he 
hath,  and  let  strangers  make  spoil  of  his  labor.  Let  there  be  none  to 
extend  mercy  unto  him,  neither  let  there  be  any  to  have  pity  on  his 
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enemies,  they  fell  into  perplexities  from  which  there  seemed  no 
escape.  To  extricate  themselves  from  the  slough,  they  sought 
foothold  in  ingenious  theories.  The  enemies  denounced  were 
personified  sins,  like  Mr.  Slaygood  and  Giant  Despair  in  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress.  When  that  gave  way,  they  made  the 
Psalmist  to  have  supposed  himself  the  direct  mouthpiece  of  the 
Most  High,  execrating  his,  Jehovah's,  enemies. 

But,  clearly  enough,  to  a  candid  reader,  these  and  like  eva- 
sions of  the  meaning  were  gotten  up  for  a  refuge.  The  words 
mean  what  they  say.  The  enemies  were  the  personal  or 
national  enemies  of  the  writer.  He  curses  them  because  he 
thinks  it  right  to  curse.  And,  in  so  doing,  he  uses  language 
which  the  New  Testament,  in  its  language  or  spirit,  rebukes 
on  ahnost  every  page. 

Here  is  the  problem.  How  shall  we  solve  it?  Two  "ruling 
ideas  of  the  early  ages,"  to  adopt  Canon  Mozley's  phrase,  suffi- 
ciently cover  the  case.  One  of  them  was  the  law  of  retaliation 
in  kind.  That  an  ofEender  should  suffer  precisely  what  he  had 
inflicted,  was  thought  to  be  absolutely  ideal  justice.  K  his 
cruelty  made  widows,  let  his  wife  become  a  widow.  If  he  had 
murdered  others'  children,  let  no  pity  be  shown  to  his  own. 
To  imprecate  this  ideal  retribution  on  his  head  was  thought  to 
be  the  first  instinct  of  an  upright  souL  And  because,  with  the 
best  light  attainable  in  half  barbarous  times,  it  was  honestly 
believed  to  be  right,  it  was  right.  No  angel  in  heaven  can  do 
better  than  the  best  he  knows. 

The  second  "ruling  idea"  of  the  age  was,  that  children  are 
morally  and  responsibly  part  of  the  personality  of  their  parents. 
They  were  held  guilty  for  the  sins  of  their  parents.*  As  the 
body  might  be  punished  for  the  guilt  of  the  soul,  so  the  son  for 
that  of  the  father.  Under  the  impression  of  this  idea,  the 
extermination  of  the  innocent  children  of  the  Canaanites 
brought  no  shock  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  Israelites.  They 
regarded  them  as  we  regard  young  vipers,  which  we  kill  ih  the 
same  nest  with  vipers  full  grown.  That  the  babes  of  the  Baby- 
fatherless  children.  Pb.  czxzvii.  8, 9.  O  daughter  of  Babylon,  that  art  to 
be  destroyed,  happy  shall  he  be  that  rewardeth  thee  as  thou  hast  served 
us.  Happy  shall  he  be  that  taketh  and  dasheth  thy  little  ones  against 
the  rock. 
*  See  this  idea  corrected  at  a  later  date.    Ex.  xviii.  1-2L 
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Ionian  oppressors  should  be  dashed  on  the  rocks  was  fully  in 
accord  with  the  usages  of  war. 

But  why  did  Jehovah  leave  his  people  under  the  shadow  of 
such  ruling  ideas  ?  For  the  same  reason  that  He  left  them  under 
the  notions  of  their  day  as  to  astronomy,  geography,  biology, 
the  physical  sciences  in  general.  The  time  had  not  arrived, 
in  which  He  could  wisely  enlighten  them.  Dull  scholars  they 
were  in  his  school.  Only  slowly,  from  age  to  age,  was  it  pos- 
sible to  lead  them  forward.  Too  much  light  would  have 
rather  dazzled  and  blinded  than  illumined  and  led.  "  Gk)d  is 
patient  because  he  is  eternal"  He  can  afford  to  wait.  Men 
could  not  be  worked  like  machines,  or  moulded  like  clay  into 
perfect  models  of  character.  As  free  agents,  they  must  be 
instructed  and  gradually  refined  and  directed. 

But  a  still  deeper  question  remains.  It  was  under  Divine 
direction  that  Joshua  ordered  the  massacre  of  the  Canaanite 
children.  The  great  Jehovah,  who  was  blinded  by  none  of 
these  "ruling  ideas,"  made  HimseK  responsible  for  the  exter- 
mination. The  embarrassment  here  is  all  due  to  confounding 
outward  acts  with  inward  •  motives.  Every  tyro  in  ethics 
knows  that  no  outward  act,  as  such,  has  any  moral  character 
whatever.  In  one  man,  ignorant  of  any  harm  in  it,  the  act  is 
morally  innocent.  In  another,  who  knows  the  injury  of  it,  the 
act  becomes  guilty.  A  man  in  the  night  is  walking  ignorantly, 
therefore  innocently,  toward  a  precipice.  When  the  morning 
breaks,  if  he  still  continues,  he  commits  suicide.  Now  if  we 
ignore  this  distinction  between  the  act  and  the  motive,  if  we 
assume  that  polygamy,  slavery,  the  massacre  of  infants  in  war, 
and  other  like  barbarisms,  are,  per  se^  in  any  and  every  age  of 
the  world,  morally  wrong,  there  is  no  possible  defense  of  the 
Divine  policy  in  the  Pentateuchal  period.  But  when  men, 
inspired  from  on  high,  permitted  or  even  authorized,  these 
practices,  the  practices  were  innocent.  The  idea  of  any  guilt 
in  them  had  occurred  to  no  one  on  earth.  That,  in  future  centu- 
ries, they  would  become  guilty  in  those  who  should  be  favored 
with  more  light,  signifies  nothing. 

If,  with  this  distinction,  between  the  act  and  the  motive,  in 
view,  we  perceive  that  these  usages  were,  in  their  day,  guilt- 
less, the  question  whether  Jehovah  enjoined  or  only  endured 
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them,  BinkB  into  insignificance.  It  is  certain  that  He  did  enjoin 
acts  which,  if  done  to-day,  would  shock  our  moral  sense.  Take, 
e.  g.  the  direction  (Gen.  xxii.  2),*  to  Abraham  to  slay  his  own 
son.  It  is  qnite  inconceivable  that  any  snch  command  would 
be  given,  for  a  like  purpose,  to  a  Christian  father  of  our  time. 
With  utmost  energy  his  whole  moral  nature  would  revolt  from 
it.  He  could  hardly  be  made  to  believe  that  the  direction  had 
come  from  above.  But,  in  Abraham's  day,  the  father  was 
universally  held  to  have  the  power  of  life  or  death  over  his 
children.  Long  afterwards  this  power  was  recognized  in  the 
laws  of  Greece  and  Home.  There  is  no  trace  of  evidence  that 
the  conscience  of  the  patriarch  was  disturbed  by  the  require- 
ments. It  was  only  the  impending  loss  of  a  son,  through 
whom  he  had  hoped  for  a  great  posterity,  that  constituted  the 
trial  of  his  faith.  That  he  was  arrested,  before  the  sacrifice, 
and  so  refrained  from  it,  is  irrelevant  to  the  question  before  us. 
For,  if  it  is  wrong  per  ee^  to  slay  one's  innocent  son,  then 
Abraham  was  guilty  in  designing  and  plamnwng  to  do  it. 
And  Jehovah  would  become  parPiceps  crimims. 

Our  Lord,  in  reply  to  the  Pharisees  (Mark  x.  4),  covers  the 
matter  before  us.  Moses  (Deut.  xxiv.  1),  had  freely  permitted 
divorce.  Says  Jesus,  "  For  your  (i.  e.  your  ancestors),t  hardness 
of  heart,*  he  wrote  you  this  commandment."  The  barbarism 
of  the  times  was  such  that  a  man,  prevented  from  divorcing  a 
disagreeable  wife,  would  have  made  her  life  miserable.  He 
was  Divinely  encouraged  to  do,  therefore,  in  his  ignorance, 
what,  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  amidst  greater  light,  was  for- 
bidden. 

But  how  could  the  barbarous  practices  of  men  be  obviated 
by  allowing  them  ?  It  was  by  patiently  instilling  the  general 
principles  that  would,  in  time,  undermine  them,  and  by  raising, 
at  other  points,  the  moral  tone  of  the  whole  people.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  very  Book,  which,  for  a  time,  author- 
ized these  practices,  has  long  since,  in  every  land  in  which  it  is 
accepted,  made  way  with  them  forever. 

Before  the  progress  in  theologic  thought,  by  which  this 
graded  character  of  the  outward  Biblical  morality  was  recog- 

*  See  Mozley's  ''  Ruling  Ideas  of  the  Early  Ages,"  pp.  1-80. 

t  Paul,  on  Mars  Hill  (Acts  xvii.  80),  recognized  the  same  Divine  policy. 
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nized,  the  Book  which  ^^  is  in  advance  not  only  of  the  age,  but 
of  all  ages,"  waa  thrown  in  the  way  of  every  modem  refonn. 
The  line  of  argument  for  slavery  e.  g.  waa  very  simple.  Slav- 
ery existed  in  Bible  times.  The  author  of  the  Book  allowed 
it.  He  is  immutable  and  infallible.  Therefore  He  approves  it 
to-day.  Our  venerable  and  beloved  Quaker  poet,  in  "A 
Sabbath  Scene,"  epitomized  this  use  of  the  Book,  while  north- 
em  divines  were  defending  the  fugitive  slave  law.  A  panting 
runaway,  with  her  owner  at  her  heels,  flees  for  refuge  into  a 
church.  And  the  obsequious  preacher  replies  to  the  demand 
of  the  master : 

"  Of  oonrae  I  know  your  right  divine 
To  own  and  work  and  whip  her  : 
Quick,  deacon,  throw  that  polyglot 
Before  the  wenoh  and  trip  her  T 

So  the  Mormons  argue  for  polygamy,  the  moderate  drinkers 
oppose  total  abstinence,  the  objectors  to  a  lai^r  sphere  of 
work  by  Christian  women,  in  our  churches,  set  the  Book 
against  that,  and  a  fanatic  in  Massachusetts,  a  few  years  since, 
appealing  to  the  example  of  Abraham,  murdered  his  own 
child. 

But  the  progress  of  theology  is  too  large  a  theme  for  an 
article  in  a  periodical.  All  openings  of  the  contents  of  Reve- 
lation are  but  phases  of  that  grand  "  History  of  the  Work  of 
Redemption,"  which  Jonathan  Edwards  long  since  showed  the 
Book  to  be.  It  is  redemption,  too,  in  a  broader  sense  than  the 
renewal  of  single  souls.  It  is  the  regeneration  of  society.  It 
is  the  ushering  in  of  a  better  age  in  all  cabinets  and  counting 
rooms,  at  all  council  boards,  in  all  homes,  no  less  than  in  aU 
hearts.  It  is  the  disclosure  of  the  truth  that  the  confused  and 
often  conflicting  movements  in  the  tides  of  human  affairs,  the 
advancing  strides  of  civilization,  the  ripening  to  their  fullest 
fruitage  of  sciences,  arts  and  literature,  resolve  themselves, 
when  profoundly  viewed,  into  the  Redemption  which  the  Book 
unfolds. 

As  one  climbs  the  ascent  of  a  certain  peak  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  he  plunges  into  a  wilderness  of  forest  and  under- 
brush, of  deep,  mysterious  gorges,  of  beetling  difb,  of  gigantic 
snow  banks,  stretching  away,  above,  below,  to  right  and  left, 
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in  wild  confoBion.  He  is  lost  in  a  pathless  waste.  Bnt,  de- 
scending again  and  traveling  to  a  distance,  as  he  turns  to  look, 
he  finds  these  snowy  acres  falling  into  line  and  assuming  shape, 
and  slowly  the  "  Mountain  of  the  Holy  Cross  "  spreads  out  to 
him,  in  spotless  splendor  on  its  broad,  shaggy  bosom,  like  an 
old  crusader,  its  magnificent  symbol  of  the  world's  redemption. 
80  do  the  intricate,  and  often  perplexing  lines  of  national 
thonght  and  life,  the  uplifting  and  refining  forces  at  work 
throughout  Christendom,  blend,  under  the  ordering  of  Provi- 
dence, in  the  grand  evolution  of 

"  That  far-off  diyine  Event 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 

The  progress  is  constant.    The  process  is  unalterably  one. 

G.  B.  Wmiioox. 
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Pbopesbob  ELIAS  LOOMIS.* 
addbb88  of  fbb8idbnt  dwioht  at  thb  funeral  8bbvice. 

**  axv  yet  i  am  not  alions,  because  the  father  is  with  me.** 

The  words  of  Jesus,  which  he  used  of  himself  and  of  the  ex- 
periences of  his  own  life,  come  to  us  oftentimes  with  a  peculiar 
tenderness  and  power,  as  we  think  of  the  way  in  which  we  are 
onrselves  led  onward  towards  the  Eternal  Kingdom.  He  had  a 
higher  nature,  indeed^  than  ours,  and  so  there  was  a  deeper 
meaning  in  that  which  he  said  from  time  to  time,  when  it  was 
spoken  of  what  he  was  passing  through,  or  what  was  before  him, 
which  we  cannot  appropriate  to  ourselves.  But  notwithstand- 
ing this,  he  was  our  elder  brother,  and  life  was  for  him,  in 
a  most  real  sense,  what  it  is  for  us.  We  have  fellowship  in  his 
sufferings  and  in  his  joy.  We  even,  as  the  apostle  says,  fill  up 
that  which  is  behind  of  his  experiences, — as  if  he  had,  in  the 
fullness  of  his  brotherhood  for  us  and  of  his  participation  in  our 
life,  left  for  each  and  every  one  of  his  followers  sbme  part  of  his 
own  earthly  history  to  be  filled  out  and  made  complete  in  ours. 

With  thoughts  like  these  of  our  relationship  to  the  Master,  I 
could  not  but  recall  the  words  of  his  which  I  have  read,  when  I 
heard,  a  few  days  since,  that  our  friend,  whose  burial  brings  us 
here  this  afternoon,  was  dying.  Alone,  and  yet  not  alone,  he 
lived  his  quiet,  studious,  thoughtful,  faithful  life  for  many  years. 
Alone,  and  yet  not  alone,  he  took  his  way  to  the  place  where  he 
could  be  tenderly  cared  for  by  the  Christian  kindness  which 
gives  help,  and,  if  it  may  be,  healing  to  rich  and  poor  alike, 
when  he  saw  that  a  serious,  an4  perhaps  fatal,  illness  had  come 
upon  him.  Alone,  and  yet  not  alone,  he  passed,  by  gentle  and 
easy  steps,  out  of  the  consciousness  of  life — as  calmly,  and  with 
courage  as  undisturbed,  as  he  had  moved  forward  in  the  time  of 

*  Professor  Loomis  died  at  New  Hayen,  on  Thursday,  August  15th,  1889. 
The  funeral  seryioes  were  held  on  Monday,  August  19th,  at  Battell  ChapeL 
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strength  and  health — and  then,  after  a  day  or  two,  in  the  same 
quietness  of  spirit,  into  a  new  consciousness  of  a  new  life,  a  life 
of  which  we  here  know  so  little,  but  of  which  we  have  so  beau* 
tiful  a  vision.  What  words  could  more  fully  and  fitly  express 
our  thought  concerning  him  at  the  end,  than  these  which  Jesus 
said  of  himself  on  the  last  evening  of  his  earthly  life  ;  I  am  not 
alone,  because  the  Father  is  with  me. 

Our  friend,  who  has  lived  among  us  and  has  been  of  us,  was  a 
man  of  solitary  life  in  one  sense,  and  yet  not  in  another.  By 
reason  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  history,  and  the 
ordering  of  Providence  for  him,  he  was  left  alone  many  years 
ago.  The  removal  by  death  of  the  chosen  partner  of  his  joys 
and  sorrows  deprived  him  of  his  home,  and  the  blessings 
belonging  to  it,  even  before  he  came  to  this  place  for  his  perma- 
nent work  here.  The  passing  on  of  his  children,  as  time  moved 
forward,  toward  their  independent  work  and  experience  in  ma- 
turer  life  separated  from  him,  after  a  few  years  more,  those  on 
whom  his  thoughts  and  affection  had  centered  for  the  future. 
The  very  studies  in  which  he  found  his  chief  pleasure,  and 
through  which  he  was  able  to  accomplish  so  great  results,  were 
such  as,  of  necessity,  parted  him  from  the  daily  life  and  thought 
of  most  of  those  who  surrounded  him.  The  peculiar  constitution 
of  his  own  mind,  also,  disposed  him  to  quiet  reflection,  and  to 
solitary  sehrching  after  truth,  and  led  him  to  a  dwelling,  as  it 
were,  in  the  region  of  the  laws  of  nature  in  the  heavens  and  the 
earth.  All  things  thus  tended  to  keep  him  by  himself,  and  even 
laid  this  necessity  upon  him  in  large  measure.  He  had,  more- 
over, a  satisfaction  in  his  own  researches  and  his  own  thinking — 
a  calm  joy  in  the  accurate,  and  steady,  and  even  working  of  his 
powers,  and  in  the  clear  vision  of  his  mental  eye  commanding 
the  sphere  of  abstract  truth,  which  gave  him  a  manly  feeling  of 
sufficiency  for  and  in  himself,  and  at  the  same  time  made  him 
feel  himself  independent  of  the  world.  His  mind  could  always 
turn  inward  and  find  what  it  most  desired.  It  was  not  forced, 
for  its  very  happiness  and  comfort,  to  look  outward  towards 
others,  or  to  ask  help  from  them.  Nature  and  education,  also, 
made  him  a  man  of  few  words  ;  and  men  of  few  words  are 
wont,  more  than  other  men,  to  live  in  and  with  themselves.  For 
all  these  reasons — reasons  having  their  foundation  in  the  Provi- 
dential dealing  with  him,  in  the  gifts  and  developments  of  his 
mind,  in  his  chosen  studies  and  spheres  of  thought,  and  in  the 
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power  of  meeting  for  himself  the  wants  of  his  inner  life— he 
was  a  man  who  lived,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  alone. 

But  he  was  not  a  lonely  man.  The  hermit  element,  if  we  may 
so  call  it,  which  resolutely  withdraws  a  man  from  his  f eUowB» 
and  often  puts  him  in  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  them — ^to  their 
thoughts,  and  customs,  and  their  daily  manner  of  working — was 
altogether  foreign  to  his  nature.  The  element  in  character 
which  makes  one  shun  social  life  with  a  sort  of  bitterness,  or 
with  a  condemnation  of  it  as  foolish  or  useless,  or  with  no  care 
for  it  at  all  and  no  capacity  to  enjoy  it,  was  equally  unknown  in 
his  experience.  He  did  not  live  apart  from  the  world  because 
he  did  not  believe  in  its  life,  or  wish  to  belong  to  it,  or  take  any 
interest  in  what  was  outside  of  himself  or  his  personal  thoughts 
and  studies.  He  was  no  solitary  man  in  this  unlovely  or  unmanly 
way.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  ready  to  teach  others,  and  to 
work  and  write  for  their  benefit.  He  was  kindly  and  generous 
in  his  feeling  ;  willing  to  hear  the  calls  of  need  or  benevolence, 
and  to  respond  to  them  ;  glad  to  talk  with  his  friends,  and  with 
men  whom  he  met  everywhere,  if  they  would  talk  with  him  ; 
disposed  to  follow,  in  his  reading  and  his  thinking,  the  public  life 
of  the  day  ;  open  to  social  and  friendly  intercourse,  in  the  ordi- 
nary lines  of  such  intercourse,  in  a  degree  far  beyond  what 
many,  who  knew  him  only  casually,  could  believe.  He  was  a  man 
who  studied  the  great  subject  of  education,  and  was  willing  to 
express  his  views  upon  it  for  the  help  of  others  who,  like  himself, 
were  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching.  He  had  a  large  outlook 
toward  the  future  and  the  best  things  in  this  sphere  of  education, 
as  I  know  from  my  own  observation  of  him.  He  had  the 
kindliness  of  social  life,  as  well  as  a  sympathy  for  it.  He  was  a 
man  who  lived  much  alone,  but  he  was  not,  as  we  have  already 
said,  a  lonely,  solitary  man,  in  the  sense  that  he  saw  nothing,  or 
approved  of  nothing,  or  wished  for  nothing  beyond  himself. 
He  was  a  man,  therefore,  who  could  be  alone,  and  yet  not  alone  : 
— alone  in  his  work,  in  his  thoughts  and  his  satisfaction  in  them, 
in  his  solitude  of  life  which  was  forced  upon  him  by  the  progress 
of  time  and  the  separations  of  this  passing  world  ;  but  not  alone, 
because  the  avenues  of  his  soul*  were  open  to  the  kindly  and 
noble  impulses  of  the  best  life,  to  the  thoughts  which  were  con- 
stantly coming  in  towards  him  from  the  earnest  men  about  him, 
and  from  the  larger  world,  and  above  all  to  the  influences  and 
powers  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.     The  scholar's  life  is  often  a 
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life  which  moyes  on  along  a  solitary  pathway.  This  is  true  es* 
pecially — and  from  the  necessity  of  the  case— of  the  life  of  a 
scholar  in  the  exact  sciences,  where  pure  thought  abides  by  itself 
so  largely,  and  only  comes  forth  through  its  beneficial  and  prac- 
tical results  to  meet  men  in  their  daily  living.  But  the  scholar's 
life  is  not,  of  necessity,  a  life  of  selfish  separation  from  the 
world  and  its  interests,  or  a  hermit's  life  buried  of  choice  in  its 
own  seclusion.  And  our  friend's  life  was  no  such  hermit  or 
selfish  one. 

He  was  alone  in  the  passing  years  before  his  death,  as  he  was 
at  the  time  of  his  dying,  because  the  years,  as  they  went,  left 
him  alone,  and  the  studies,  as  they  engaged  his  thoughts,  carried 
them  away  from  the  common  thinking  of  men,  and  the  words, 
which  so  clearly  expressed  what  was  passing  in  his  mind,  were  as 
few  as  they  were  clear  and  well  chosen.  But  he  was  not  alone 
St  the  end,  or  in  the  earlier  time — as  we  may  be  sure,  from  what 
we  knew  of  him — ^because  his  spirit,  in  its  inmost  dwelling-place, 
turned  towards  the  Diyine  Father,  and  found  its  rest  and  peace 
in  Him.  He  was  a  follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  the  communion 
of  his  disciples — ^believing  in  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel,  and 
trusting  in  the  personal  Saviour  with  a  strong  and  peaceful  faith. 
His  life  moved  steadily  along  its  course  in  this  Christian  belief, 
and  when  the  monition  of  the  end  came,  he  laid  himself  down  to 
die  as  quietly  as,  in  other  years,  he  had  laid  himself  down  to  sleep, 
or  had  wakened  to  the  life  of  a  new  day. 

I  have  spoken  in  this  way  of  the  life  of  our  honored  friend, 
because  the  words  of  Jesus  came  to  my  thought  so  impressively 
as  I  heard  of  his  solitary  sickness  and  dying — with  no  family 
friend  near  him,  or  able  to  render  him  the  tender  offices  of 
affection,  but  yet  with  a  friendly  ministry  from  others,  moved 
by  Christian  sympathy  or  by  the  regard  and  friendship  arising 
from  long  association  in  the  University.  But  he  was  more  than 
what  we  have  thus  said  of  him  ;  and  though  we  may  not  tell 
here  of  all  that  he  did  for  science,  or  of  the  results  in  good 
which  came  from  his  studies,  yet  as  we  bid  him  farewell,  we  may 
say  to  each  other  a  word  or  two  of  his  mind  and  his  life. 

He  was  remarkably  gifted  by  nature  with  powers  which  fitted 
him  for  the  work  that  opened  before  him.  He  had  a  penetrating 
insight,  which  enabled  him  to  see  and  apprehend  mathematical 
truth.  He  comprehended  the  relations  of  things,  and  was  able 
to  hold  before  his  mind  all  the  intricacies  which  pertained  to  any 
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investigation  or  any  problem.  He  delighted  in  original  research, 
and  had  the  patience  and  painstaking  earnestness  which  are 
essential  to  the  highest  results  in  science.  His  mind  enlarged  in 
its  desires,  and  in  its  efforts,  as  he  rose  higher  and  higher  in  his 
work.  He  grasped  the  facts  which  were  presented  to  him,  and 
the  truths  which  he  discovered  in  his  seeking  for  them,  with  a 
firm  understanding  and  a  hold  that  could  not  be  lost.  He  moved 
easily  and  calmly  in  his  studies.  There  was  no  friction,  no  dis- 
turbance or  perturbation,  no  loss  of  force,  no  weariness,  no  undae 
haste,  no  failure  in  patience,  or  energy,  or  honest  intention,  or 
honest  work.  He  was,  in  all  these  things,  what  we  conceive  a 
pure  mathematician  ought  to  be,  if  the  ideal  is  to  be  satisfied. 

He  had  another  gift  which  belongs  to  the  best  mathematical 
minds — ^the  power  of  clear  statement.  Among  all  the  lecturers 
whom  I  have  ever  heard,  I  know  of  no  one  who  surpassed  him  in 
this  respect.  His  words  were  excellently  chosen.  There  were 
just  enough  of  them  to  express  his  idea,  and  no  more.  The 
thought  which  he  had  was  thus  transferred  to  the  hearer,  if  the 
hearer  listened  with  attentive  ear,  exactly  in  accordance  with  the 
speaker's  thought,  and  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  truth 
which  he  wished  to  convey.  This  same  clearness  characterized 
him  everywhere.  In  the  few  meetings  of  a  business  nature, 
which  I  have  had  with  him  during  these  past  two  or  three  years 
since  his  health  became  feeble,  I  have  been  uniformly  impressed 
with  the  incisiveness  of  his  mind  and  the  exactness  of  his  expres- 
sion. He  would,  in  the  most  penetrating  way,  lay  hold  upon  the 
precise  point  of  difficulty  or  of  importance,  and  then,  in  the 
briefest  and  most  distinct  manner,  set  forth  what  he  conceived  to 
be  the  right  step  to  be  taken  or  the  right  measure  to  be  adopted. 
I  have  gained  a  new  esteem  for  his  mental  force  and  ability, 
whenever  I  have  thus  met  him.  He  was,  indeed,  no  ordinary 
man.  The  testimony  of  all  who  had  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  him  will  be  harmonious  in  confirmation  of  this  word.  The 
remarkable  success  of  his  published  works,  which  have  been 
adopted  and  approved  in  so  many  places,  will  bear  additional 
witness  to  the  same  word.  The  fact  that  he  accomplished  in  the 
department  of  meteorology  what  no  other  scholar  in  our  country 
has  accomplished  will  add  its  evidence  also,  and  with  its  own 
emphasis. 

As  a  teacher,  he  exhibited  the  characteristics  which  marked 
him  as  a  man.     His  pupils  knew  what  he  taught  them,  unless 
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they  thoughtlessly  disregarded  the  opportunities  which  were 
given.  Those  among  them  who  were  possessed  of  ability  in  the 
lines  of  his  teaching  found  in  him  a  man  who  was  as  competent ' 
to  help  and  guide  them  as  he  was  willing  to  do  so,  and  as  willing 
as  he  was  competent.  Few  of  them  knew  him  well,  because  of  a 
certain  reserve  which  characterized  him,  but  all  respected  him 
and  had  no  doubt  as  to  his  intellectual  gifts  or  his  knowledge. 
They  left  their  college  career  behind  them  with  that  kind  regard 
for  their  teacher  which  all  students  of  this  University  have  for 
an  able  and  honest  scholar,  and,  if  they  saw  him  afterward,  they 
had  reason  to  believe  that  he  never  had  other  than  kindly 
thoughts  towards  them.  There  was  a  certain  strangeness  about 
his  inner  and  his  outer  life  to  their  imagination,  which  seemed  to 
make  him  almost  unknowable.  But,  at  the  same  time,  they  felt 
him  to  be — what  he  was — a  man  of  uncommon  force,  of  clear 
apprehension  of  truth,  of  just  and  right  perception,  of  fair  and 
unprejudiced  mind,  and  of  ability  to  enter  fields  of  thought  and 
knowledge  which  are  closed  to  the  life  of  many. 

He  was  a  warm-hearted,  generous  friend  of  the  University.* 
He  came  here  as  a  Professor  and  permanent  officer  twenty-nine 
years  ago,  when  he  was  already  nearly  fifty  years  of  age.  But 
he  came  as  if  to  his  old  home.  His  affection  for  it,  which  had 
been  kindled  in  his  undergraduate  life,  and  afterwards  while  he 
held  for  three  years  the  Tutorial  office,  had  never  died  away  or 
been  lost.  He  entered  upon  his  work  with  enthusiasm,  conse- 
crating himself  for  all  the  future  to  the  interests  of  his  Alma 
Mater.  He  was  ever  ready  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the 
mathematical  studies  here,  and  by  his  instructions,  and  counsels, 
and  plans,  to  secure  the  best  possible  results.  For  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  he  was  an  active  and  energetic  worker  in  the 
daily  life  of  the  institution.  The  years  which  filled  up  this  long 
period  of  instruction  were  themselves  filled  with  abundant  fruits 
of  his  own  individual  studies,  in  his  publishing  writings,  which 
brought  a  rich  reward  to  himself  and  added  to  the  honor  of  the 
University.  But  these  years  were  carrying  him  forward  towards 
old  age,  and  when  they  were  ended,  he  realized  that  his  work 
must  be  less  pressing  than  it  had  been.     Gradually  at  first,  and 

*  The  measure  of  the  generous  affection  which  Professor  Loomis  had  for  the  Uni- 
yersity,  was  indicated  bj  the  munificent  bequest  which  he  made  in  his  wUl.  He 
gave  his  entire  estate,  amounting  to  about  $300,000,  to  the  Astronomical  Observ- 
atory of  the  Universitj— one-third  of  the  sum  to  be  devoted  to  its  uses  at  once, 
and  the  other  two-thirds,  after  the  death  of  his  sons. 
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afterwardfl  more  fully,  he  passed  it  oyer  to  other  and  younger 
men,  reserving  for  himself  only  special  classes,  composed  of 
persons  whose  gifts  and  enthusiasm  in  his  own  branches  of  study 
made  it  a  pleasure  to  teach  them.  Then  followed  feebleness  of 
the  physical  man,  and  ill-health  which  pointed  to  the  end — and 
he  laid  aside  his  public  duties  entirely.  He  did  not  cease  to  be 
active,  however.  He  pressed  on,  with  unimpaired  vigor  and 
clearness  of  mind,  in  the  work  which  he  loved  as  an  investigator 
and  a  student.  With  the  utmost  care  he  prepared  and  arranged 
his  results,  that  they  might  be  given  to  the  world,  and  prayed 
that  he  might  live  until  he  had  completed  what  he  had  under- 
taken. About  eighteen  months  ago,  he  said  to  a  friend  of  his, 
and  of  mine,  who  was  calling  upon  him  :  '^  I  am  very  weak,  but 
I  hope  I  may  live  until  I  have  finished  the  work  which  I  have 
now  in  hand "  (alluding  to  some  special  papers  connected  with 
the  theory  of  storms).  ^^This  will  occupy  about  a  year  longer — 
and  then  I  shall  be  perfectly  ready  to  die  at  any  time." 

The  year  longer,  and  a  little  more,  was  granted  him.  He 
moved  on  calmly,  intelligently,  hopefully,  from  day  to  day — 
cherishing  with  care  what  remained  of  his  strength,  and  enjoying 
the  powers  of  the  inward  man  while  the  outward  man  was  slowly 
losing  its  life.  The  time  of  the  end  was  at  hand.  As  the 
vacation,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  now  are,  began,  he  directed 
his  course  towards  one  of  the  quiet  villages  in  which  he  has 
been  accustomed  recently  to  spend  his  sunmiers — hoping,  no 
doubt,  that  he  might  gain  strength  enough  for  another  winter, 
but  yet  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  the  door  of  the  other  life  might 
ere  long  open  to  receive  him.  The  warning  voice,  which  told 
him  that  it  was  opening,  came  to  his  hearing  after  a  little  time. 
He  rose  up  at  once,  and  turned  his  face  homeward — to  the  city 
of  his  home  for  nearly  thirty  years — and  calmly  awaited  the  end, 
Alone— with  no  friends  of  his  family  circle  beside  him,  with  no 
knowledge,  at  first,  on  the  part  of  his  College  friends  that  he 
was  here — ^he  gradually  yielded  to  the  power  of  his  disease. 
Afterwards,  when  the  kindly  faces  of  some  of  his  younger 
colleagues  were  recognized  by  him,  and  he  saw  them  ministering 
in  love  to  his  needs,  he  gave  them  welcome  and  his  thanks. 
Then  he  became  silent,  and  apparently  lost  the  thought  and 
vision  of  the  earthly  life.  And  then  the  gateway  opened  indeed, 
and  in  a  moment  he  was  gone.  Alone,  yet  not  alone.  The 
Father  was  with  him.  The  blessedness  of  the  Father's  house 
dawned  upon  him,  and  what  was  to  us. the  sunset  6f  that  summer 
day  became  to  him  the  sunrise  of  the  eternal  morning. 
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TALE    UNIVERSITY    BULLETIN. 


No.  96.— Week  Ending  September  88,  1889. 

Sunday,  September  22.— Public  Worship— BeAiteli  Chapel,  10.80  a.  m. 
Rev.  President  Dwight.  Yale  Young  MerCs  Christian  Association 
Monthly  Meeting-- Dwight  Hall,  6.46  P.  M.  Address  by  President 
Dwight. 

Monday,  September  2d.—CoUege  Faculty  Meeting— 1  Treasury  Build- 
ing, 4  P.  M. 

Wednesday,  September  26.—Phtlosophy  of  Beligion  (University  Lec- 
ture—Professor Ladd.    194  Old  Chapel,  4  p.  m . 

Thursday,  September  26. — Law  School — Fall  Term  opens— Junior 
Lecture  Room,  No.  18  Court  House,  12  m. 

Fridaj,  September  2^.  — Berkeley  Association  (Evening  Prayer)— 
Room  89,  Dwight  Hall,  6.46  p.  M. 

Yale  Law  School.— The  Faculty  will  meet  the  classes  in  the  Jimior 
Lecture  Room,  No.  18  Court  House,  at  12  M.,  on  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 26. 

Oraduate  Courses  in  Philosophy. —^oteaaoT  Ladd  will  meet  all  grad- 
uate students  of  the  University,  who  may  be  interested  in  philosophical 
courses,  at  194  Old  Chapel,  Saturday,  21st  inst.,  at  2  p.  m. 

Oraduate  Courses  in  Political  Science.— Ck>\meB  of  Graduate  Instruc- 
tion in  Political  Science  will  begin  on  Monday,  September  80,  and  the 
days  immediately  following.  The  time-table  will  be  published  during 
the  present  week. 

Instruction  in  French.— ProteBBor  E^napp  offers  to  hear  an  outside 
class  in  elementary  French  (without  charge),  once  or  twice  per  week, 
at  4  p.  M.,  for  the  preparation  of  those  members  of  the  Sophomore  and 
Junior  classes  in  college,  who,  having  pursued  Gferman  heretofore, 
desire  to  elect  French  next  June.  Seniors  can  enter  for  the  year. 
Names  must  be  handed  in  within  one  week  at  202  Durf  ee  Hall. 
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CURRENT     LITERATURE. 


Mr.  Wilstach's  reaBon  for  putting  forth  a  Nbw  Tbaiislation 
OF  Dante's  Divine  Comedy*  is  based  on  the  conviction  that  only 
by  a  rhymed  translation  ''  can  oar  hope  to  approximate  a  repro- 
duction of  the  effect  created  by  the  original ;  that  the  form  is  so 
inseparable  from  the  soul  of  the  work  as  to  compel  the  trajuslator 
to  accept  all  risks  involved  in  the  effort  to  reproduce  it.''  Only 
one  successful  translation  of  soul  and  form  is  recorded  in  history, 
and  Mr.  Wilstach's  temerity  was  noted  when  his  purpose  was  first 
heralded.  Perhaps  the  most  novel  feature  of  this  attempt  at  an 
ideal  translation  is  the  metrical  system  adopted.  Much  stress  is 
laid  upon  Dante's  regard  for  the  numbers  three  and  nine.  In  or- 
der to  reproduce  in  English  something  equivalent  to  the  effect  of 
the  terza  rima^  the  following  rhyme  scheme,  with  divisions  into 
stanzas  of  nine  lines  each,  is  employed ;  ahbctccdeedffghhgii^  etc 
This  is  not  the  most  difficult  scheme  in  the  world  to  follow,  but 
Mr.  Wilstach  has  not  followed  it  with  ideal  success.  The  rhymes 
are  at  times  not  even  as  good  as  Spanish  rhymes,  and  at  times 
rhyme  is  wholly  disregarded.  Many  of  the  lines  are  a  foot  too 
short  or  a  foot  too  long,  and  violent  inversions  are  too  common. 
So  the  translation  is  lacking  in  sympathy  of  form  and  simplicity 
of  style.  Mr.  Wilstach  is  not  sufficiently  a  master  of  the  tech- 
nique of  verse  to  make  his  work  a  dangerous  rival  in  the  field. 

The  edition  is  rich  in  notes  compiled  from  all  available  sources, 
and  those  who  read  Dante  for  information  may  get  much  that  is 
curious  here.  We  quote  two  notes,  one  for  commendation,  the 
other  for  condemnation.  After  some  six  or  seven  score  words  of 
comment  on  the  lines, — 

"  <  Hah  !  Satan  t  Hah !  Prince  Satan !'  as  a  hen 
Disturbed  her  clucking  clamors  widely  spreads, 
Plutus  began." — 

we  have  the  following : 

*  The  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante,  Translated  into  English  Verse,  with  notes,  bj 
John  Auoustinb  Wilstaoh.  In  two  yolumes.  Boston  and  New  York.  Hoogh- 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     1888.     |6.00. 
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<*  Possibly,  also,  is  here,  as  in  the  case  of  Minos,  another  instance  of 
our  Poet's  contempt  for  an  organized  judiciary,  for  it  would  seem  from 
an  anecdote  recorded  by  Benvenuto  Cellini,  that  he,  Cellini,  in  Paris, 
heard  a  judge  rebuke  a  disorderly  person  in  court  with  the  words : 
'  Peace,  peace,  Satan  t  Gk> !  Peace  t '  and  Cellini  says  that  he  has  con- 
cluded that  Dante  and  his  companion  Giotto,  in  their  ramblings  about 
Paris,  heard  these  same  words  from  the  bench.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
they  might  have  been  addressed  to  Dante  himself,  who,  in  his  zeal  to 
impress  upon  his  artist-friend  some  favorite  opinion,  was  disturbing  the 
peace  of  the  court-room.' " 

What  a  life  of  Dante  might  be  built  by  such  speculation  I  but 
rei^Uy  the  "favorite  opinion'^  would  be  interesting  here.  Mr. 
Wilstach's  tlote  on  Purg.  xvii,  72,  is  carious  and  interesting: 
^'  *'  Frequent  stars  shed  from  the  heavens  their  light.'  '  Le  stelle 
apparivaran  da  piu  latV  The  first  line  of  this  tercet,  line  70, 
marks  The  Middle  Point  of  the  Commedia.  According  to 
the  authority  of  Lombard!,  the  name  of  the  first  student  calling 
attention  to  the  circumstance  that  each  of  the  three  divisions  of 
"the  Commedia  ends  with  the  word  '  stars,'  is  Giuseppe  De  Cesare 
Napoletano.  I  believe  myself  to  be  the  first  student  of  Dante 
calling  attention  to  the  ciroamstance  that  the  middle  sentence  of 
the  whole  Commedia  turns  on  the  word  *  stars.'  "  A  genuinely 
valuable  portion  of  the  notes  is  the  apparently  exhaustive  collec- 
tion of  parallel  passages  from  Virgil,  whose  works  Mr.  Wilstach 
has  profoundly  studied  and  well  translated. 

Ebnest  Whitney. 


The  Expositob's  Bible.* — Three  more  volumes,  all  bearing 
well  known  names,  have  been  recently  added  to  this  series  to 
which  we  have  already  directed  attention.  They  do  not  differ  es- 
sentially in  plan  and  execution  from  their  predecessors.  The  book 
of  Dr.  Dods  on  I.  Corinthians  seems  to  us  to  be  a  particularly 
successful  attempt  to  combine  exact  interpretation  with  a  popular 
form  of  presentation.  It  is  a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  apos- 
tle's thought  and  not  a  series  of  homilies  merely  based  upon  or 
suggested  by  the  Epistle  in  hand. 

Bishop  Alexander's  book  on  John's  Epistles  has  more  of  a  ser- 
monic  character,  but  the  discourses  are  accompanied  by  exegetical 

*  The  First  EpisUe  to  (he  Oorinthians.  By  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.  The  Epistles  of 
St  John,  by  William  Albxander,  D.D.  The  Book  of  Revelation,  by  William 
MiLUGAK,  D.D.    A.  C.  Armstrong  ft  Son,  New  York.     1889. 
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notes  and  by  the  Oreek  text  and  comparative  versions  in  parallel 
columns. 

Professor  Milligan  here  presents,  in  another  form,  the  substance 
of  those  views  of  the  Apocalypse  which  he  has  before  elaborated 
in  Schaff's  Popular  Commentary  (1883)  and  in  the  Baird  Lecture 
(1886).  He  thus  states  the  conception  which  determines  his  in- 
terpretation:  '*That  conception  is  tliat  the  Revelation  of  St. 
John  presents  to  us  in  visions  the  history  of  the  Church  moulded 
upon  the  history  of  her  Lord  whilst  he  tabernacled  among  men. 
...  St.  John  does  not  merely  see  the  Church  suffer.  He  sees 
her  suffer  in  a  way  precisely  as  her  Lord  did"  (p.  316). 

* 
A  Sboond  Bditiok  of  Stbono's  Thbologt.* — ^Inasmuch  as 
an  extended  notice  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in 
this  JSevieWf  we  merely  call  attention  now  to  the  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  additional  references  and  some  modifications  of  state- 
ment have  been  made  in  a  second  edition.  The  work  has  deserv- 
edly attracted  wide  attention  and  been  received  with  much  favor. 
From  many  of  the  author's  opinions  we  dissent,  but  this  fact 
abates  nothing  from  our  appreciation  of  the  wide  reading,  great 
diligence,  and  abundant  learning  which  the  volume  exhibits  on 
every  page.  It  is  a  treatise  which  all  students  of  theology  may 
consult  with  profit.  We  know  of  no  other  of.  its  kind  which  has 
references  to  so  wide  a  range  of  theological  literature. 

*  Sffthmatie  Theology.  Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  AuaiTsros 
HoFKore  Stbohg,  D.D.,  President  and  Professor  of  Biblical  Theology  in  the  Booh- 
ester  Theological  Seminary.  A.  0.  Armstrong  &  Son.  New  York.  18S9.  pp. 
760. 


SOME  IMPORTANT  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS. 

WHITHER?— i  Tl^pologlcal  Qnestton  for  tbe  Times. 

Bt  Chablbs  Auoubtus  Bbiogs,  D.D.    1  vol.,  8vo.    91.75.  . 

Dr.  Brigm^  book  1b  destined  to  create  wide  and  meet  active  diacusaion  on  all  sides.  It  is 
a  bold  and  eloquent  demand  for  a  more  liberal  theologr,  and  advocates  what  may  be 
thoufflit  a  radical  change  in  church  work  as  well  as  doctnnes. 

**  It  should  have  a  place  in  every  theologi-  I  ''It  is  well  calculated  to  create  a  stir  in  the 
cal  library."— Boston  OoMtte.  \  Christian  world."— if.  F.  Jour,  of  Commere&, 

^  Undoubtedly  the  theological  book  of  the  year."— ITie  New  York  MaU  and  Expre8$* 

FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Their  Place  in  the  Pastorate,  in  Prayer^  and  in  Conferences. 

By  THE  Rev.  Augustus  C.  Thomi^son,  D.D.    12ino,  91.79: 

The  success  of  Dr,  Thompson's  *'  Moravian  Missions  "  and  other  works  foreshadows  an 
equally  wide  popularitv  for  this  volume,  the  broad  scope  of  which  is  well  indicated  in  the 
title.  The  volume  is  addressed  to  clergymen,  and  has  to  do  with  their  relation  to  foreign, 
missions.  But  it  has  a  deep  interest  for  laymen  as  well,  for  the  subject  involves  the  rela- 
tion of  the  congregation  to  the  question  of  foreign  missions.  The  author's  style  is  easy 
and  fluent,  rich  in  anecdote  and  allusion. 


Is  there  a  Popular  Demand  for  Religious  Books? 

**  An  agreeable  evidence  that  the  popular  demand  for  religious  works  of  Importance  is 
not  on  the  wane  is  shown  in  the  success  which  has  attended  some  recent  theological 
books.  Dr.  Shedd's  *  Dogmatic  Theology,'  for  example,  has  reached  its  second  edition, 
while  a  fourth  edition  of  Dr.  Roswell  Hitchcock's  *  Eternal  Atonement '  has  been  called  for. 
The  first  volume  of  Dr.  Vincent's  '  Word  Studies  in  the  New  Testament '  has  also  gone 
into  its  second  edition,  and  Dr.  Ladd's  'What  is  the  Bible?'  has  sold  through  two  print- 
ings, with  a  third  edition  just  ready.  Dr.  Fisher's  *  Manual  of  Christian  Evidences '  is  also 
sefiing  in  its  third  edition."— C/iica{|o  Herald, 


SECOND  EDITION. 

Dogmatic  Theology/ 

By  William  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.D. 


THIRD  EDITION. 

What  is  the  Bible  7 

By  George  T.  Ladd,  D.D.     12mo, 


vols.  8yo,  $7.00.                                  ,  92.00. 

"  An  iotelligent  achievement  of  the  first  '  ''  Any  intelligent  reader  of  the  English 
order.  It  holds  an  almost  unique,  not  to  |  Bible  can  appreciate  this  book  from  begin- 
say  solitary,  position  in  the  entire  history  ,  ning  to  end. ^'— Old  Testament  Student. 
ofthis  country."— Boston  Beacon. 


*•  Pervaded  by  the  great  thoughts  of  the 
master  minds  of  all  the  ages."— i\r.  T.  Ob- 


FOURTH  EDITION. 

Eternal  Atonement. 

By  the  late  Roswell  D.  Httohoook, 
"D.D.    With  Portrait.    12mo,  |150. 

^*The  whole  book   is  a   storehouse   of 
gemAV—The  Obeerver. 


Instructive  and  as  frank  as  it  is  learned.'* 
—The  Christicm  Register. 

THIRD  EDITION. 

Manual  of  Christian  Evi- 
dences. 

By  Prof.  George  P.  Fisher,  D.D. 
75  cents. 

**  It  touches  every  leading  point  of  Chris- 
tian evidence,  and  meets  every  important 
Objection."— The  Churchman. 

"By  all  odds,  the  best  Treatise  on  the 
Evidences  of  Christianity  that  we  know.'* 
— TTie  Examiner. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

Word  Studies  in  the  New  Testament. 

By  Marvin  R.  ViNOEirr,  D.D.    Vol.  I.—Synoptic  Gospels,  Acts  of  Apostles, 
and  Epistles  of  Peter,  James  and  Jude.    8yo,  |4.00. 

**  It  is  a  true  study  of  words,  designed  to  aid  the  careful  student  in  gaining  the  richness 
and  fulness  of  the  divine  thought.'^-JV^.  F.  Obderver. 

^«*  Vol.  n.    Now  Ready.    The  Writings  of  John  :  The  Gospel,  The  Epistle, 
The  Epocalypse.    $4.00. 

%♦  For  sale  everywhere,  or  sent,  post-paid,  by 

CHARLES  SCRIBM'S  SOUS,  PnbUslien,  743-746  Broadf  ay,  Hei  York. 
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AOm  PH&SPSAFS. 

Prepared  according  to  the  directionB  of  Prof.  E.  N.  Hobsex>rd. 
ESPBCULLT  BfiCOVMEHDED  FOB 

Dyspepsia,  Nervousness,    Exhaustion, 
Headache,  Tired  Brain, 

And  all  Diseases  arising  from  Indigestion  and  Nerve  Ezhanstion^ 


This  is  not  a  compounded  "  patent  medicine,"  but  a  prepara- 
tion of  phosphates  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  required  by 
the  system. 

It  aids  digestion  without  injury,  and  is  a  beneficial  food  and 
tonic  for  the  brain  and  nerves. 

It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only,  apd 
agrees  with  such  stimulants  as.  are  necessaiy  to  take. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Hill,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  says  :  « An  excellent 
remedy  for  atonic  dyspepsia,  nervous  aiid  general  debility,  or 
any  low  state  of  the  system." 

Dr.  D.  A.  Stewabt,  Winona,  Minn.,  sayr:  "Entire  satisfac- 
tion in  cases  of  perverted  digestion,  loss  of  nerve-power,  mal- 
nutrition and  kindred  ailments." 

Dr.  G.  H.  Leach,  Cairo,  III.,  says  :  "  Of  great  power  in  dys- 
pepsia, and  nervous  prostration." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  free. 

RUIFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Proiideace,  R.  L 
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AuncLB  L— THE    INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  COINAGE 
PROPOSED  IN  THE  AMERICAN  CONFERENCE. 

Thb  present  condition  of  silyer  as  a  money  metal  imder  the 
laws  of  western  Enrope  is  anomalous  and  altogether  experi- 
mental. It  has  however  been  a  determining  factor  in  the 
great  world-wide  depression  in  business  during  the  last  six- 
teen years ;  it  has  brought  unmerited  disaster  in  no  common 
degree  to  large  numbers  of  people,  and  undeserved  advantages 
to  others.  Some  change  in  that  condition  is  inevitable.  Either 
silver  must  ultimately  cease  altogether  to  be  a  legal  tender  in 
the  larger  operations  of  trade,  or  it  must  be  restored  by 
law  to  the  place  by  the  side  of  gold  which  it  has  maintained 
through  all  historic  time  down  to  the  beginning  of  this  extraor- 
dinary experiment  now  going  on. 

The  adoption  by  the  American  nations,  whose  representatives 

are  now  sitting  in  conference,  of  a  common  silver  coin  made 

legal  tender  money  in  all,  by  treaty,  with  coinage  unlimited,  as 

that  of  silver  was  prior  to  1878  and  as  the  coinage  of  gold 

vol..  XV.  21 
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now  is  in  a  few  of  the  commercial  nations,  will  be  a  matter  of  pri- 
mary importance.  It  will  affect  the  price  of  silver  bullion  in 
every  open  market,  as  well  as  powerfully  tend  to  the  restoration 
of  silver  by  law  to  its  former  status  as  money  where  it  is  now 
discredited.  It  will  beneficially  affect  American  interests  in 
ways  not  obvious  to  a  casual  glimce. 

The  practical  utility  of  such  a  coin — ^its  every-day  business 
convenience — ^would  amply  justify  far  more  expense  and  effort 
than  it  will  cost.  But  this  is  among  the  least  of  the  benefits 
such  a  measure  will  bring. 

Many  of  these  countries  produce  silver  to  a  greater  or  less 
amount.  The  price  it  brings  to-day,  as  a  commodity,  the  rate 
at  which  it  is  exchanged  for  other  things,  is  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent controlled  by  the  amount  of  it  which  ceases  to  be  mere 
bullion  and  becomes  money  by  the  operation  of  the  open  mint 
and  by  being  made  a  legal  tender  in  the  payment  of  debts. 
The  force  of  law  within  certain  limits  on  the  price  of  silver  as 
a  commodity  has  just  had  a  striking  illustration  in  our  trade 
dollar  compared  with  oar  legal  tender  dollar.  After  the  trade 
dollar  was  deprived  of  its  legal  tender  function  it  became  simply 
bullion,  and  it  took  one  hundred  of  them  each  having  420 
grains  of  standard  silver  to  equal  85  legal  tender  dollars  each 
having  only  412^  grains  of  precisely  the  same  material  This 
fact  constitutes  a  positive  demonstration  of  the  absurdity  of 
the  claim  that  ^^no  act  of  congress  can  add  a^y  thing  to  the 
value  of  silver  or  detract  any  thiifig  from  the  value  of  gold." 
Yet  upon  a  belief  in  this  false  and  unfounded  statement  the 
whole  financial  policy  of  this  nation  has  rested  for  the  last  six- 
teen years.  It  is  a  plain  case  of  a  defective  analysis  of 
economic  "  demand." 

All  the  coin  of  the  several  nations  represented  in  this  confer- 
ence, outside  of  the  nation  that  coins  or  adopts  it  by  law,  is 
merely  bullion,  not  money,  in  the  absence  of  an  international 
agreement  such  as  is  proposed.  And  so,  not  being  fitted  for  one 
of  the  chief  special  functions  of  silver — ^the  payment  of  debts 
and  use  as  money — ^it  loses  part  of  its  exchange  value  as  the  trade 
dollar  did.  Then  silver  goes  to  market  in  a  relatively  useless 
crude  and  unfinished  form  and  seUs  at  a  loss,  as  carriages  would 
do  if  they  were  sent  to  market  without  wheels  or  paint.     The 
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aggregate  loss  directly  incnrred  in  this  way  in  all  these  nations 
on  their  silver  product  alone  is  more  than  thirty  millions  of 
dollars  a  year. 

By  an  international  agreement  as  to  the  form  and  device  of  a 
special  common  coin  made  a  legal  tender  in  all  these  countries, 
their  immense  precious  silver  product  will  go  to  its  market 
and  its  practical  use  with  a  value  largely  increased  in  every 
commercial  nation  in  the  world.  To  ignore  this  plain  fact  is 
as  absurd  practically  as  it  would  be  to  sell  our  silver  dollars  in 
the  London  market  for  the  price  of  silver  bullion,  simply  be- 
cause one  could  not  pay  British  debts  with  them. 

But  even  this  advantage  great  and  manifest  as  it  is  will  be 
only  the  small  dust  in  the  balance  when  compared  with  the 
other  benefits  of  this  international  agreement. 

To-day  the  trade  relations  of  Great  Britain  under  the  guid- 
ance and  control  of  her  most  capable  minds  are  so  widely 
extended,  are  so  enormous,  so  fortified  by  her  public  policy 
and  her  domestic  laws, — ^have  been  so  long  prosecuted  by  the 
united  force  of  her  army  and  navy,  and  her  common  capital, 
by  the  fortunate  early  inventive  genius  and  sturdy  perseverance 
of  her  people  in  manufactures  at  home,  by  their  early  daring 
and  maritime  and  commercial  enterprise  abroad,  their  unrelent- 
ing aggressive  fierceness  and  force  where  these  qualities  avail  to 
push  their  trade,  their  wheedling  concessions  and  adaptations  to 
the  whims  and  caprices,  the  prejudices  and  the  wants  of  cus- 
tomers where  these  wiU  serve, — ^that  she  has  brought  the  whole 
world  perpetually  in  debt  to  her.  Every  year  she  contrives  to 
send  to  almost  every  other  people  more  in  value  in  trade 
exchange  than  they  send  to  her.  This  she  can  do  the  more 
easily  as  she  is  for  the  most  part  able  to  fix  the  price  both 
on  what  she  sells  and  on  what  she  buys.  She  has  thus  gone 
far  towards  reducing  the  whole  world  to  something  akin  to 
commercial  vassalage,  and  by  her  will  and  law  largely  controls 
the  price  of  labor  and  of  the  products  of  labor  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe. 

This  yearly  balance  of  trade  with  other  nations  in  her  favor, 
the  yearly  recurring  interest  on  the  investment  debts  due  to 
her,  the  profits  of  her  carrying  trade,  the  actual  tribute  money 
which  year  by  year  she  wrings  from  dependents  like  the  people 
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of  India,  all  enable  her  to  add  another  and  distinct  eouroe  of 
profit  to  all  the  rest  in  the  sale  of  exchange ;  and  by  simplj 
enacting  that  gold  alone  shall  be  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of 
debts  dne  in  England,  she  greatly  increases  the  profit  of  this 
exchange. 

The  weaker  dependent  nations  nse  only  silver  money ;  this 
additional  source  of  added  profit  was  early  discovered  but  it 
was  finally  adopted  into  her  law  in  1816.  This  was  afterwards 
in  1844  supported  by  another  law  providing  that  the  Bank  of 
England,  largely  controlling  all  British  monetary  resources 
public  and  private,  should  on  penalty  of  forfeiting  its  charter 
buy  and  pay  for  every  ounce  of  pure  gold  offered  for  sale  upon 
its  counter  the  sum  of  at  least  £3  17s  and  9  pence.  So  that 
gold  bullion  could  never  even  temporarily  become  cheap  and 
easy  to  pay  with.  This  source  of  exchange  profit  for  Great 
Britain  had  been  anticipated  and  considerably  interfered  with 
by  France.  Under  the  guidance  of  Napoleon,  France  in  1803 
publicly  announced  to  the  whole  world — ^intending  particularly 
to  be  heard  by  these  silver-using  dependent  nations — that  the 
French  mint  would  forever  remain  open  to  all  comers  to  buy 
or  exchange  gold  for  silver  or  the  reverse  at  a  fixed  rate  of  one 
pound  of  gold  for  l&J  of  silver  or  the  reverse.  So  long  as 
this  attitude  was  maintained  by  France  every  silver-using,  debt- 
paying  tributary  of  Great  Britain  had  some  measure  of  relief 
from  this  added  profit  on  gold  exchange  made  compulsory  upon 
all  debtors  by  British  law. 

So  although  CaUf  omia  and  Australia  poured  out  upon  the 
world  immense  quantities  of  gold  in  the  fifties,  this  public  offer 
at  the  French  mint  kept  the  price  of  gold  steady  relatively  to 
silver.  And  when  afterwards  the  Comstock  lode  and  the  Mex- 
ican and  South  American  mines  poured  out  immense  volumes 
of  silver,  such  as  is  never  likely  to  occur  again,  still  this  open 
offer  at  the  French  mint  kept  the  price  of  silver  steady  relatively 
to  gold. 

But  Gtermany  after  the  war  of  1870-1  exacted  of  France  an 
indemnity  of  1,000  millions  of  dollars,  intending  it  at  once  as 
a  crushing  blow  to  France  already  .deeply  in  debt,  and  a  first 
movement  in  imitation  of  the  money-making  policy  of  Great 
Britain.    Germany  had  then  relatively  small  foreign  trade  and 
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little  or  no  national  debt.  She  was  a  silver-using  nation.  She 
apparently  conceived  that  the  gold  standard  of  payment  was 
the  foundation  of  the  pecuniary  prosperity  of  Great  Britain, 
and  with  the  faithfulness  of  the  Chinese  tailor  putting  a  patch 
on  the  new  pantaloons  because  the  old  ones  had  a  patch,  Ger- 
many resolved  to  have  also  only  gold  payments  and  to  discon- 
tinue silver  as  a  legal  tender  and  to  build  up  a  foreign  trade. 
She  subsidized  her  ships  and  sent  them  out  to  seek  for  and 
build  up  that  trade,  throwing  away  the  advantage — ^in  building 
up  such  a  trade  in  the  face  of  the  rivalry  of  Great  Britain— of 
having  the  same  kind  of  money  that  her  customers  used,  and 
so  of  offering  them  exemption  from  the  exactions  of  the  profits 
on  gold  exchange.  Gaining  little  by  exchange  on  balances 
on  a  trade  having  small  proportions,  she  began  vigorously  to 
sell  her  silver  and  coin  gold,  expecting  to  make  gold  the  sole 
legal  tender  in  payment. 

France  partly  in  fear,  partly  in  rage,  and  wholly  in  disregard 
of  consequences  to  the  commercial  world,  withdrew  her  benefi- 
cent offer  of  an  opem  mint  and  market  and  exchange  of  the 
money  metals  at  a  fixed  rate  which  she  had  successfully  main- 
tained for  seventy  years  through  difficulties  greater  than 
those  which  then  confronted  her — ^withdrew  this  incidental  pro- 
tection, so  long  extended  to  silver-using  and  dependent  nations 
compelled  to  pay  gold  tribute  to  Great  Britain, — and  first 
restricted  and  finally  shut  up  her  open  market  for  silver.  Then 
came  the  opportunity  to  the  capitalists  who  control  the  policy 
of  Great  Britain.  .They  had  been  waiting  for  it  for  more  than 
fifty  years,  they  could  now  surely  reap  an  abundant  harvest  of 
profit  on  their  gold  exchange — ^profit  in  the  downfall  of  the 
prices  of  the  great  staple  raw  materials  they  were  forced  to 
buy — ^profits  in  the  rise  in  the  value  of  all  the  evidences  of 
debt,  which  she  held  in  immense  amounts  against  almoBt  all  the 
people  of  the  world.  If  they  could  make  sure  that  no  other 
great  nation  would  take  up  the  position  just  abandoned  by 
France,  what  profits  far  beyond  Dr.  Johnson's  "dreams  of 
avarice,"  would  be  open  to  their  grasp.  None  but  the  United 
States  had  so  great  a  motive  of  pecuniaiy  interest  to  interfere, 
and  the  position  and  power  to  interfere  successfully  with  these 
magnificent  prospects  of  illegitimate  gain.    It  was  to  the  last  de- 
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gree  important  for  them  that  the  United  States  should  not  keep 
their  mint  open  to  the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver.  They  ac- 
cordingly sent  over  Mr.  Ernest  Seyd,  who  had  written  a  book  to 
point  out  to  debtors — to  dependent  and  silver-using  nations — 
the  evils  which  were  sure  to  follow  the  closing  of  the  French 
mint  to  silver  and  its  practical  demonetization.  He  appeared, 
nevertheless,  at  Washington  to  induce  the  United  States  Con- 
gress to  practically  close  their  mint  against  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  and  to  aid  in  its  demonetization.  He  succeeded  in  this 
most  extraordinary  mission — ^succeeded  in  so  altering  our  mint 
law  as  in  effect  to  make  the  people  of  the  United  States  pay 
back  the  amount  of  the  Alabama  claims  more  than  ten  times 
over  every  year  for  the  next  succeeding  fifteen  years — succeed- 
ing in  compelling  them  at  their  own  enormous  expense  to  build 
up  a  rival  to  themselves  in  the  most  important  sources  of  their 
wealth — a  rival  to  their  production  of  wheat,  of  cotton,  and  of 
silver  itself — succeeded  in  making  by  law  itself  the  lawless 
achievements  of  Warren  Hastings  and  Clive,  of  Cortez  and 
Pizarro,  in  the  wholesale  devastation  of  nations,  appear  like  the 
rude  bungling  of  apprentices  by  the  side  of  the  work  of  a  mas- 
ter in  their  line. 

Of  course  Mr.  Seyd  had  powerful  allies  here  and  powerful 
clients  abroad.  He  claimed,  perhaps  falsely,  a  short  time  before 
his  death,  to  have  accomplished  his  purpose  for  so  small  a  sum 
as  £10,000  sterling.  Surely  no  bribery  was  ever  more  success- 
fuL  No  successful  bribery  ever  produced  so  astounding  re- 
sults. 

But  finally,  four  years  afterwards,  over  the  clamors  of  news- 
papers, over  the  predictions  of  bankers,  over  the  maledictions 
of  financiers,  over  the  sophisms  of  economists,  over  the  veto  of 
the  President,  our  Congress  passed  a  bill  to  restore  the  coinage 
of  silver  and  its  legal  tender  function.  But  the  act  at  last 
contained  a  fatal  proviso  that  there  should  be  not  an  open 
mint — ^nothing  likely  to  interfere  with  the  plans  of  Mr.  Seyd 
and  his  clients  and  their  allies  in  this  country.  That  proviso 
was  that  not  less  ^than  two  (2)  millions  nor  more  than  four  (4) 
millions  a  month  of  legal  tender  silver  dollars  should  be  pur- 
chased and  coined.  This  extended  some  relief  directly  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  but  it  left  them  indirectiy,  but  no 
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less  certainly,  the  helpless  victims  of  the  trade  policy  of  Eng- 
land throngh  this  very  jnggle  with  silver. 

See  jnst  how  it  is  done — ^jnst  where  the  money-making 
victimizing  comes  in. 

It  is  a  tale  often  told  and  needs  teUing  many  times  more. 

Becall  the  general  fact  that  England,  np  to  tiurtime,  has  con- 
trived to  keep  ahnost  all  other  people  in  debt  to  her — ^those 
debts  rather  increasing  than  decreasing  on  the  whole.  Her 
relations  to  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  India  are 
peculiar.  The  British  Government  compels  them  as  an  aggre- 
gation of  conquered  peoples  to  pay  her  in  plain  tribute  about  75 
millions  of  dollars  a  year — also,  as  interest  on  public  loans  for 
suppressing  their  mutiny,  for  constructing  canals,  railroads,  and 
telegraphs,  for  salaries  and  wages  of  officers  and  privates  in 
the  military  and  civil  service,  other  large  sums. 

This  is  a  constant  drain  always  increasing,  always  hopeless  of 
escape  or  end,  and  it  is  compulsory  payment.  The  trade  gen- 
erally in  favor  of  England  may  vary  from  year  to  year  ;  this 
fixed  drain  remains;  she  anticipates  and  collects  the  tribute 
money,  by  what  are  known  as  "  Council  Bills  on  India,''  drawn 
on  the  public  treasury  at  Calcutta,  Bombay,  or  Madras,  and 
payable  there  in  silver  rupees,  which  are  not  money  outside  of 
India  and  have  in  London  only  about  the  value  of  uncoined 
silver.  These  council  bills  are  sold  at  auction  for  gold  sover- 
eigns to  be  used  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Government. 
Since  France  and  the  Latin  Union  closed  their  free  mints  and 
open  offers  for  silver  bullion,  these  bills  have  sold  at  a  discount, 
and  that  discount  is  now  about  25  per  cent,  on  their  gold  price 
before  that  event.  But  these  same  rupees  in  India  are  at  par — 
that  is  they  will  now  buy  just  as  much  wheat  or  cotton,  or 
other  products  of  that  country,  as  they  would  have  done  twenty 
years  ago,  before  the  fall  in  their  London  price. 

This  is  a  fundamental  fact  in  the  situation  and  it  ia  not  at  all 
generally  known  or  its  consequences  understood.  But  its  exist- 
ence is  fully  established  by  the  concurrent  and  uncontradicted 
testimony  of  all  the  witnesses.  It  is  an  admitted  fact  in  the 
situation  and  one  with  which  all  parties  have  to  deal,  however 
it  may  be  explained. 
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Look  at  the  consequenceB  of  it  io  this  country.  A  wheat 
merchant  in  London  first  bnys  these  council  biUs,  payable  in 
mpees  in  India  at  25  per  cent  discount — a  profit  on  his  money 
of  88)-  per  cent,  to  begin  with.  He  so  gets  four  bushels  of 
wheat  for  the  price  of  three.  With  wheat  so  purchased,  he 
compels,  by  competition  in  London,  all  other  wheat  growers  to 
fall  in  the  price  of  their  wheat  88|^  per  ceot.  before  they  begin 
any  bona  fide  competition  outside  of  this  juggle  with  silver. 

London  is  the  greatest  single  market  in  the  world  for  wheat 
to  be  consumed.  The  price  by  this  competition  fixed  there 
sets  the  price  for  the  whole  crop  of  wheat  wherever  grown. 
It  is  equivalent  to  a  loss  of  nearly  one-third  of  the  value  of 
the  whole  of  our  wheat  crop — equal  to  a  loss  of  more  than  150 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  on  the  wheat  crop  alone.  The  same 
juggle  with  silver  in  the  same  way  creates  a  loss  of  more  than 
60  millions  of  dollars  a  year  on  our  cotton  crop.  On  our  silver 
product  it  creates  a  loss  of  about  16  millions  a  year.  On  every 
other  production  of  this  country,  sold  in  the  markets  of 
Western  Europe  in  competition  with  similar  products  of  India, 
there  is  a  corresponding  loss.  It  grows  out  of  this  juggle 
with  silver. 

Such  is  a  part  of  the  price  we  pay  for  tuition  in  the  little 
kindergarten  school  of  finance,  that  John  Sull  opened  with 
Mr.  Seyd  as  principal  teacher  sixteen  years  ago,  and  in  which 
he  has  been  ever  since  cutting  the  eye-teeth  of  the  Yankees. 
Of  course  it  is  a  sum  in  the  aggregate  far  greater  than  the 
whole  national  debt  at  the  highest  figure  it  ever  reached. 

But  this  is  not  the  end  nor  the  worst  of  it.  All  debts,  pri- 
vate, corporate,  and  national  incurred  before  1873,  have  been 
increased  to  an  immeasurable  extent  by  this  silver  juggle,  in 
the  amount  of  service  and  commodities  they  now  command. 
The  man  who  then  promised  to  pay  one  hundred  dollars,  equiv- 
alent to  the  product  of  sixty  days'  work  then,  is  compelled 
to  give  the  product  of  eighty  days'  work  now,  in  order  to 
appear  to  keep  that  promise  good.  National  debts  that  are 
now  loosely  estimated  at  70,000  millions  of  dollars  have  by 
this  juggle  been  increased  at  least  20  per  cent,  or  14,000 
millions  of  dollars  of  merely  bejuggled  profits — ^^  unearned 
increment"  to  the  fund  holders — and  taken  from  the  tax- 
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payers  without  the  slightest  pretence  of  any  consideration 
being  given  for  it. 

The  amount  of  such  "  unearned  increment "  in  the  aggregate 
of  private  debts  is  literally  incomputable.  If  the  aggregate 
of  private  debts  exceed  lie  aggregate  of  public  debts,  the 
unearned  increment  on  the  private  debts  has  been  greater 
than  that  on  the  national  debts,  and  they  have  in  addition 
drawn  to  the  coffers  of  creditors,  by  foreclosure  and  other- 
wise, property  pledged  and  mortgaged  as  security  for  debts 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  face  value  of  the  debts  themselves. 
This  operation  of  transferring  these  immense  amounts  of 
property  from  one  set  of  persons  and  delivering  them  to 
another  set  of  persons  without  any  consideration  whatever,  is 
commonly  alluded  to  in  economic  dissertations  as  a  "  Eedistri- 
bution  of  Property," — a  phrase  that  might  well  have  delighted 
the  soul  of  Jesse  James  when  he  was  "  re-distributing  property  " 
on  the  plains. 

Over  merely  15  millions  of  dollars  of  Alabama  claims 
our  government  made  a  great,  a  justbGlable,  and  triumphant 
struggle.  Over  a  tax  of  three  pence  a  pound  on  tea  the  Uevo- 
lutionaiy  patriots  fought  during  a  glorious  and  triumphant 
war  seven  years  long,  and  we  cover  their  names  with  im- 
perishable renown.  But  over  these  "  claims  "  Kepublican  and 
Democratic  administrations  alike  have  slept.  No  man  has 
pointed  them  out  more  clearly  than  Daniel  Manning,  Demo- 
cratic Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  no  man  has  been  more 
vehement  in  denouncing  the  iniquity  of  the  present  situation 
than  the  Democratic  senator  from  Kentucky,  Mr.  Beck.  In 
season  and  out  of  season,  senators  Jones  and  Stewart,  and 
Teller,  Eepublicans  all,  have  pleaded  this  most  righteous  cause, 
and  urged  immediate  and  decisive  action,  to  end  once  and  for 
all  a  situation  as  disgraceful  to  our  intelligence  as  it  is  oppres- 
sive to  our  ability  to  pay. 

But  the  money  cost  of  this  foreign  juggle  and  domestic 
blunder  with  silver,  altogether  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  is  not  the  whole  of  it. 

Its  moral  aspect — ^its  effect  on  the  spirit  of  the  people — ^has 
been  demoralizing  and  depressing  to  a  very  great  extent. 
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The  gradnal  decrease  in  the  yalue  of  all  property  and  the 
simnltaneouB  gradnal  increase  in  the  weight  of  all  debts  and  all 
taxes,  have  left  their  marks  on  the  national  spirit  and  life. 
The  shadow  of  immense  portentous  calamities  seems  darkening 
over  the  land.  It  is  paralyzing  the  energy  and  repressing 
efiort  among  business  men  ;  it  is  breeding  a  profound  discon- 
tent among  workingmen ;  it  is  teaching  a  lesson  that  may  here- 
after return  to  plague  the  teachers. 

The  combination  of  all  these  immense,  continuous,  certain, 
monetary  and  moral  losses — losses  national  and  international — 
losses  individually  and  collectively  all  patiently  borne  so  far  with- 
out mitigation  or  open  revolt, — should  make  us  ready  to  unite 
with  our  brethren  of  South  America  and  Central  America  in 
measures  for  a  common  rehef  through  a  common  coinage  and  an 
open  mint  for  the  coinage  of  silver  on  the  same  terms  as  gold, 
and  so  to  shut  up  forever  the  great  fountain  whence  these  bitter 
waters  have  so  long  and  so  abundantly  flowed — ^make  us  ready 
to  encounter  some  serious  risks  for  the  chance  and  the  hope  of 
escaping  from  the  destructive  certainties  that  are  involved  in 
the  present  situation. 

Joseph  Sheldon. 
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AiOTOLB  IL— CONSIDERATIONS  TOUCHING  THE 
SCHOOL  QUESTION.* 

I  DO  not  write  this  as  having  any  final  and  settled  opinion 
respecting  the  form  in  which  the  controversy  between  the  pub- 
lic and  the  parochial  schools  ought  ultimately  to  be  decided. 
Where  wisdom  concerning  this  matter  is  running  to  waste  in 
the  streets,  especially  of  Boston,  a  little  ignorance  may  not  be 
amiss  now  and  then.  Ignorance  that  is  conscious  of  itseH  is,  I 
believe,  regarded  as  not  wholly  without  value  by  thinkers. 

It  is  true,  during  this  late  contest,  it  was  ahnost  as  dangerous, 
not  to  a  man's  life,  but  to  his  reputation,  to  disagree  with  the 
multitude  that  were  shouting  "  Protestantism  forever,"  as  it 
was  in  the  time  of  Titus  Gates  and  his  Popish  plot.  I  have 
seen  it  affirmed  that  one  of  the  leaders  of  this  crusade  against 
parochial  schools  has  declared  in  public  that  the  archbishop  had 
provided  cells  for  his  refractory  subjects  underneath  his  new 
cathedral.  But  this,  I  take  it,  is  a  piece  of  "  chaff."  I  can- 
not believe  that  the  leader  in  question  is  such  an  idiot.  An 
ignoramus  in  Boman  Catholic  matters  he  has  sufficiently  shown 
himself  to  be,  to  say  nothing  of  his  scurrilousness,  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  him  underwitted. 

We  know  what  f  oulmouthed  abusiveness  must  be  submitted 
to  by  Protestant  proselytizers  in  various  Roman  Catholic  re- 
gions, such  as  Naples,  or  Spain,  or  some  of  the  South  American 
States,  to  come  no  nearer  home.  The  higher  intelligence  and 
stronger  sense  of  equity  which,  on  the  whole,  belong  to  Protes- 
tantism, hardly  allow  this  vileness  of  speech  to  be  equalled  on 
our  side.  It  is  true,  one  demagogue,  hitherto  notorious  for  his 
persecuting  spirit  within  his  own  denomination,  towards  those 
that  were  more  brotherly  than  he,  has  devoted  himself  to  abuse 
of  the  Soman  Catholics  so  indecent  that  at  last  female  compos-, 
iters  would  not  set  it  up.    But  he  seems  to  have  proved  too 

*  The  writer  of  this  article  has  presented  "  considerations/'  many  of 
which  it  woidd  be  well  for  all  to  keep  in  mind,  even  if  they  cannot 
agree  with  him  in  every  particular.— Ed.  New  Enolakdeb. 
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much,  eyen  for  the  stronger  Btomachs.  Bnt  how  utterly  desti- 
tute of  that  charity  which  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity  but  rejoioeth 
in  the  truth,  a  great  many  have  been,  appears  from  nothing 
more  clearly  than  from  the  fact  that  when  the  editors  of  the 
CongregationaUstj  wishing  to  give  the  people  of  Boston  an 
account  of  what  Indulgences  really  are,  published  a  full  expla- 
nation of  them  from  Professor  George  P.  Fisher,  they  were 
accused,  in  quarters  where  we  should  least  have  expected  it,  of 
treachery  to  the  Protestant  cause!  They  were  not  named, 
indeed,  but  were  indicated  too  plainly  for  mistake.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  the  majority  of  Protestants  in  Eastern 
Massachusetts  no  more  wish  to  know  the  rights  of  the  contro- 
versy between  us  and  the  Catholics  than  if  they  had  been  so 
many  Neapolitan  lazzaroni. 

If  this  were  merely  an  ordinary  exhibition  of  ordinary  preju- 
dice, it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  waste  very  many  words 
about  it.  Ajs  Mrs.  John  Stuart  Mill  has  said :  '^  The  world  has 
only  begun  to  outgrow  injustice."  But  there  are  some  out- 
breaks of  animosity  which  are  peculiarly  dangerous.  Mr. 
Edwin  D.  Mead  is  a  leader  of  the  contest  against  the  parochial 
schools,  or  at  least  against  the  methods  of  the  priesthood  to 
sustain  them,  yet  he  declares  the  spirit  of  no  small  part  of  his 
associates  to  be  precisely  that  which  leads  to  a  religious  war. 
He  has  expressed  a  just  horror,  that  a  professor  of  a  imiversity 
has  suggested  to  Protestant  masters  and  mistresses  that  they 
may  do  well  to  commit  a  penitentiary  crime,  by  intimidating 
their  Soman  Catholic  domestics,  under  threats  of  dismissal, 
into  voting  at  the  school  elections  with  their  employers  and 
against  their  pastors.  Those  who,  like  Dr.  Lansing,  propose 
disfranchising  the  Boman  Catholics,  are  comparatively  mild. 
They  propose  a  provision  of  law.  And  as  what  they  desire  is 
about  as  likely  to  happen  as  the  sun  is  to  fall  out  of  the  sky, 
we  need  not  spend  many  words  upon  their  lunacy.  We  tdl 
the  Catholics  they  are  the  slaves  of  a  certain  Order,  and  they 
tell  us  we  are  the  slaves  of  a  certain  Denomination.  Which  is 
right,  or  are  we  both  right  ?  At  all  events  there  is  no  denomi- 
nation that  will  be  able  to  bring  about  any  Protestant  Bevoca- 
tion  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  not  to  say  any  Protestant  Massacre 
of  St  Bartholomew. 
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The  worst  of  the  matter  is,  that  this  xmrighteous  animositj 
has  been  provoked  by  a  righteons  and  reasonable  fear.  TSo 
Protestant  can  dispnte  that  ever  since  the  Beformation 
there  has  been,  as  Goldwin  Smith  has  described  in  a  powerful 
article  in  the  Independent^  ''a  wonderful  conspiracy  of  reao- 
tion,"  headed  by  the  Curia,  and  animated  by  the  Jesuits.  It 
has  not  been  a  conspiracy  of  wickedness,  but,  as  described,  of 
^'  reaction."  Bad  men  and  saints  have  both  been  involved  in 
it,  but,  bad  or  good,  they  were  reactionaries.  They  have  done 
good  in  many  cases  and  in  many  places,  by  staying  destructive 
tendencies.  But  they  have  stayed  them  only  by  inducing  im- 
mobility, not  by  transforming  them  into  higher  and  purer 
apprehensions  of  older  truths. 

The  Beaction  has  not  been  directed  against  Christian  living, 
sound  morals,  or  the  public  good.  The  Jesuits  have  exempli- 
fied sound  morals,  for  the  most  part,  in  themselves,  and  have 
been  glad  to  see  them  exemplified  in  the  laity.  But  these  have 
been  and  still  are  things  by  the  way  with  them.  Their  minds 
and  hearts  have  been  occupied  with  maintaining  the  older 
hierarchy  in  power,  and  they  have  seldom  hesitated,  for  this 
end,  to  distort  doctrine,  to  excuse  immorality,  and  to  ride 
mercilessly  over  the  public  good,  even  when  their  plans  disinte- 
grated kingdoms,  as  in  the  case  of  Poland,  or  depopulated 
them,  as  when  Germany  by  them  lost  half  her  people,  and 
Bohemia  three-fourths  of  hers.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
reason,  indeed,  to  believe  that  they  are  at  present  plotting  the 
disintegration  of  the  United  States,  any  more  than  of  the  planet 
Mars.  But  if  they  judged  that  the  breaking-up  of  either  would 
advantage  their  great  aim,  and  knew  how  to  set  about  it,  no  one 
who  knows  anything  of  them  can  imagine  that  scruples  of 
remorse  would  be  very  likely  to  hold  them  back.  However,  as 
an  English  gentleman  says  who  has  once  belonged  to  them, 
they  have  fallen  so  much  behind  the  culture  of  our  age  that 
they  are  timid  in  grappling  with  the  world  at  large.  Nor  have 
they  ever  really  recovered  from  the  shock  of  their  dissolution 
by  the  illustrious  Clement  XIV.  They  are  more  mischievous 
than  before  within  their  church,  but  less  directly  mischievous 
outside  it. 

But  if  the  old  concentration  of  their  immediate  attack  is  less 
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to  be  dreaded  by  the  world  than  onoe,  this  is  small  matter  of 
joy,  if  the  whole  vast  mass  of  Boman  Catholicism  ifi  to  be  set  in 
motion  at  their  snggestion,  and  is  instinct  with  their  spirit  in  a 
degree  in  which  it  was  never  instinct  before  the  dissolution  of 
the  Society.  Then  devout  Boman  Catholics  did  not  hesitate  to 
criticise  and  oppose  Jesuitism  very  sharply,  and  some  popes, 
notably  Innocent  XL,  did  not  hesitate  to  exhibit  a  strong  and 
very  effective  dislike  of  it.  But  since  the  restoration  of  the 
Order,  no  pope,  so  f ar  ajs  I  know,  has  failed  to  work,  on  the 
whole,  according  to  its  mind.  Dr.  Carl  Hase  says  that  Pius  IX. 
disliked  the  Jesuits.  But  his  ends  and  theirs,  his  conceptions 
of  religion  and  the  world  and  theirs,  were  identical.  They 
were  his  auxiliaries  or  he  their  instrument,  whether  they  liked 
each  other  or  not.  Leo  XIII.  is  commonly  supposed  to  dislike 
them  very  much.  But  he  has  yielded  to  them  in  a  point  as  to 
which  Pius  was  immovable,  the  condemnation  of  a  lai^e  part 
of  Bosmini's  teachings.  Dr.  littledale  does  not  seem  so  far 
out  in  intimating  that  for  practical  issues  the  whole  Boman 
Catholic  Church  may  now  not  unreasonably  be  called  a  body  of 
Jesuit  Tertiaries.*  Some  of  the  English  Catholics  of  old  family 
have  been  within  a  few  years  very  energetic  against  them. 
But  their  voices  seem  soon  to  have  died  down.  Probably  this 
futile  campaign  against  them  has  something  to  do  with  the 
movement  now  said  to  be  making  in  England  to  introduce  Old 
Catholic  priests  from  Germany.  Those  who  join  Ddllinger 
and  Sister  Augustine  in  opposing  the  Jesuits  are  likely  to  find 
themselves,  sooner  or  later,  in  communion  with  Dollinger  and 
Sister  Augustine  and  out  of  commimion  with  Bome. 

Matters  are  now  therefore  very  much  the  same  with  us  as 
they  were  with  the  English  when  they  had  all  gone  wild  over 
the  pretended  Popish  plot  in  the  times  of  Charles  11.  There 
was  also  a  real  Popish  plot  then,  and  there  is  a  real  Popish 
plot  now.  There  was  a  dangerous  plot  then,  and  there  is  a 
dangerous  plot  now.  The  conspirators  then  were  Charles  11., 
his  presumptive  heir,  the  King  of  France,  and  the  Jesuits. 
The  conspirators  now  are  the  Jesuits,  the  Catholic  Irish,  as  a 
body,  the  Curia,  and  such  members  of  the  American  hierarchy 
and  priesthood  as  are  men  after  the  heart  of  the  Jesuits  and 
the  Curia. 

*  Of  course  using  the  term  loosely,  since  there  are  no  Jesuit  nuns. 
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We  have  no  right  to  say  that  the  Boman  Catholics  are  plot- 
ting against  ns  so  far  as  they  are  simply  and  above  board 
endeavoring  to  convert  ns.  This  is  their  undoubted  right, 
although  a  great  many  Protestants  are  fatally  hampering  their 
own  cause  by  overwhelming  under  one  indiscriminate  torrent 
of  denunciation  the  legitimate  and  the  illegitimate  endeavors 
of  the  Eoman  Catholics  to  gain  ascendancy.  But  it  is  only 
intrigue  that  is  worthy  of  denunciation.  We  may  not  be 
exactly  able  to  define  a  particular  ecclesiastical  intrigue,  but  we 
all  know  and  feel  that  there  is  such  a  thing  going  on  actively 
among  our  Catholics.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  good  many 
Roman  Catholic  priests  use  the  most  unscrupulous  terrorism  to 
break  their  laity  to  their  ends,  and  exhibit  the  unworthy  bribes 
of  money  and  place,  or  the  latter  at  least,  to  persuade  Protestant 
politicians  to  connive  at  their  silent  infraction  of  fundamental 
principles  of  public  action.  We  have  rested  on  these  so 
securely  that  portentous  infringements  of  them  have  been  per- 
petrated by  the  Boman  Catholics  before  we  could  be  persuaded 
that  there  was  any  danger.  It  is  not  that  they,  from  their 
point  of  view,  have  not  a  perfect  right  to  accept  and  to  solicit 
public  aid.  But  the  whole  character  of  their  plans  for  secur- 
ing this,  especially  in  New  York,  and  for  contravening  various 
other  principles  of  our  public  policy,  has  been  furtive  and  an 
abuse  of  public  confidence.  The  archbishop's  palace  and  Tam- 
many Hall  have  stood  in  an  intimacy  of  intercouj-se  and  effort 
which  has  been  damning  to  the  Christian  fame  of  the  former 
and  of  more  than  one  of  its  occupants.  The  two  archbishop- 
rics of  Baltimore  and  New  York  may  be  taken  as  the  two 
poles  of  Roman  Catholic  effort  in  the  United  States.  Cardinal 
Gibbons  represents  the  genuine  and  zealous  Boman  Catholic 
combined  with  the  genuine  and  zealous  American.  Deeply 
occupied  with  the  hope  of  reconciling  the  ancient  Church  and 
the  modem  Republic,  his  weapons,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  and  so 
far  as  we  have  any  reason  to  believe,  are  altogether  those  of 
the  children  of  light.  Perhaps  the  same  is  true  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  New  York.  But  if  this  is  the  fact,  it  is  no  very 
deep  offence  against  charity  to  say  that  it  is  by  no  means  equally 
injpromptu  to  believe  it. 
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There  is  therefore,  a  Roman  Catholic  plot,  carried  on  against 
onr  public  weal  by  men  who  are  juBt  as  really  conspirators  as 
Gtuy  Fawkes.  As  Goldwin  Smith  says  again,  and  as  we  may 
remember  that  Thackeray  in  "  Henry  Esmond  "  portrays  with 
much  hnmor,  Jesuits  have,  from  of  old  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
world,  always  had  a  great  way  of  forming  the  most  ingenious 
and  promising  plots,  and  of  always  seeing  these  plots  collapse. 
Their  combinations  have  had  every  promise  of  success,  but 
have  almost  always  had  the  sad  drawback  of  refusing  to  go  ofiL 
The  Society,  a  fruit  of  the  Basque  genius,  has  mastered  the 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  genius,  and  has  shown  itself  also  fatally 
effective  in  its  dealings  with  the  Germans  and  Slavonians. 
But  when  it  has  crossed  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  world,  it  has 
found  itself  all  afloat,  like  Mephistopheles  in  Greece.  Its  im- 
potence has  been  less  complete,  for  even  here  it  has  exhibited 
considerable  power  of  doing  mischief.  But  it  seems  to  lose  the 
power  of  doing  effective  and  consecutive  mischief.  like  the 
dynamiters,  it  may  blow  up  an  occasional  seat  or  chair,  but 
has  never  succeeded  in  blowing  up  a  parliament  house,  literally 
or  figuratively. 

Yet,  to  quote  Goldwin  Smith  again,  it  may  work  a  great  deal 
of  havoc  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  before  the  final  col- 
lapse of  its  conspiracy,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
stdOEer  this.  What  objection  is  there  then  to  our  encouraging  a 
general  feeling  of  alarm  over  Koman  Catholic  schemings  among 
us,  even  though  a  great  part  of  the  particular  forms  in  which 
this  alarm  exhibits  itself  may  be  chimerical  ? 

Doubtless  it  is  better  to  be  fantastically  alarmed  than  not  to 
be  alarmed  at  all.  It  was  said,  and  I  think  judiciously,  that  if 
the  late  Emperor  Frederick  had  lived,  he  and  his  wife,  with 
their  profoundly  rationalistic  views  of  religion,  would  have 
probably  opposed  a  very  ineffectual  resistance  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  Eome.  Such  people  underestimate  the  power  of 
Bome  to  do  harm,  because  they  underestimate  the  strength  of 
religion  generally.  It  was  not  the  Latitudinarians  of  England 
thAt  overthrew  James  U.  although  they  were  concurring,  but 
the  Kon-conf  ormists  and  the  High  Churchmen.  And  William 
U.  who  takes  the  impulses  of  his  policy  from  a  more  positive 
school,  shows  a  sturdy  indifference  to  the  blandishments  of  the 
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fair  and  false  Dnessa  which  promises  better  than  perhaps  we 
conld  have  expected  from  his  father. 

But  yet  it  &  none  the  less  tme,  that  wherever  opposition 
has  been  made  to  Eome,  it  has  been  the  reason  in  it  that  has 
been  strong,  and  the  ignorance,  passionateness,  partisanship, 
cruelty,  in  it,  that  have  made  it  weak.  It  is  strange,  how 
many  ages  one  false  element  of  a  good  work  will  operate,  to 
encourage  succeeding  conspirators  against  good.  The  illegality 
of  Cicero,  in  putting  Catiline's  accomplices  to  death  without  law, 
has  been  urged,  and  not  ineffectively,  against  the  better  cause 
by  a  crowned  conspirator  and  brigand  of  our  own  day.  When 
a  Protestant  church-historian  was  the  first  to  prove  the  falsity 
of  the  Pope  Joan  legend,  his  fellow-Protestants  reviled  him, 
for  giving  so  much  encouragement  to  the  Papists.  When 
Bellannine  died,  those  who  had  smarted  under  his  polemics 
circulated  through  the  North  of  Europe  a  tract  in  which  they 
described  this  disinterested  and  godly  man  as  dying  in  ag- 
gravated horrors  of  despair.  Moaheim  libels  those  two  high 
and  pure  souls,  Eildebrand  and  the  Countess  Matilda,  in 
that  way  which,  once  thought  so  effective,  has  in  our  age  been 
a  main  force  in  driving  over  Protestants  into  the  arms  of  Bome. 
And,  as  a  Eoman  Catholic  friend,  a  clergyman,  remarks  to  me, 
these  boundless  slanders  of  the  elder  polemics  would  be  much 
more  disintegrating  on  both  sides  than  they  are,  if  it  were  not 
that  the  ethics  of  controversy  have  of  late  risen  into  so  spe- 
cifically higher  a  region  that  we  look  back  upon  the  old  conten- 
tions with  a  comparative  independence  of  them.  The  mass  of 
people,  however,  are  on  the  old  plane,  and,  abating  the  blood- 
thirstiness  of  two  centuries  ago,  the  tone  of  controversy  against 
the  Catholics  may  often  remind  us  of  what  Lord  Macaulay  says 
of  the  public  temper  of  England  imder  Titus  Gates.  The 
real  conspirators  and  the  real  conspiracy  against  Protestantism 
weise  lost  out  of  mind  while  the  multitude  went  mad,  to  the 
shedding  of  innocent  blood,  the  blood  of  priests  and  laymen,  of 
commoners  and  noblemen,  on  outrageous  charges  supported  by 
the  testimony  of  the  vilest  of  mankind.  The  history  of  the 
Popish  Plot  of  Titus  Gates  ib  of  itself  enough  to  confute  the 
fallacy  of  those  who  think  that  because  there  is  a  real  conspiracy 
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of  Borne  against  ns  we  need  not  nse  much  pains  to  put  down  the 
belief  in  false  conspiracies.  Spotless  excellence,  the  int^rity 
and  tmthf Illness  of  a  whole  life,  instead  of  availing  to  procure 
credit  to  the  protestations  of  innocence,  were  treated  as  only 
the  snrer  proofs  of  guilt.  It  was  argued,  against  the  truth  of 
human  nature  and  of  history,  that  the  more  excellent  a  man 
was  in  himself,  the  more  certain  he  was  to  contradict  the  in- 
born law  of  veracity  for  the  benefit  of  his  church.  And  just 
the  same  fundamental  unreasonableness,  though  with  less  feroc- 
ity, prevails  among  us.  I  have  a  letter  from  a  Boman  Catho- 
lic bishop,  whose  opposition  to  Protestantism  and  to  Liberal 
Catholicism,  though  very  intense,  is  thoroughly  frank  and  xm- 
disguised.  He  complains  that  the  most  explicit  testimony 
which  they  can  give,  supported  by  their  highest  authorities, 
makes  little  impression,  that  all  their  testimony  is  suspected 
and  discredited,  no  matter  who  they  are,  or  what  it  is.  This  is 
true,  and  it  is  most  iniquitous.  We  have  no  right  to  deal  so 
with  the  testimony  and  declarations  of  the  Jesuits  themselves, 
no,  not  with  those  of  the  prqfessi  qtuUuor  votorum.  Disingenu- 
ousness,  evasion,  virtual  falsehood,  have  sufiiciently  aboiinded 
among  them.  Ecclesiastical  institutions  of  any  kind  which 
govern  the  Church  instead  of  being  governed  by  the  Church,  are 
pernicious  nests  of  equivocation.  The  humility  of  their  pro- 
fessions and  the  arrogance  of  their  aims  cross  each  other  in  a 
way  that  often  drives  them  into  disingenuousness  to  cover  up 
their  real  doings.  But,  speaking  by  no  means  with  a  profound, 
but  with  a  decent  measure  of  knowledge  respecting  them,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  you  could  no  more  bring  home  a 
direct  and  positive  falsehood  to  the  authorities  of  the  Society, 
one  published  with  their  formal  sanction,  than  you  could  bring 
it  home,  say  to  the  management  of  one  of  our  great  missionary 
boards.  Each,  remaining  in  due  subordination  to  the  Church, 
will  be  frank  towards  her.  Each,  if  tempted  beyond  this  law- 
ful hne,  will  be  found  at  once  arrogant  and  evasive.  But 
neither  is  likely  to  be  found  guilty  of  an  authorized  lie  in  black 
and  white. 

Is  the  present  controversy  against  our  public  schools  a  part 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  conspiracy  ?  Yes,  and  Ko.  It  is  te^en 
up  into  the  conspiracy,  and  actively  promoted  by  it.    Borne, 
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like  the  England  represented  by  Tx)rd  Palmerston's  govern- 
ment, has  been  disappointed  in  her  hope  of  splitting  our  Kepnb- 
lic.  But  she  has  not  yet  given  np  the  hope  of  splitting  our 
people.  Yet  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  believe  that  this  con- 
troversy is  mainly  a  home  matter.  The  strain  of  the  quarrel 
here,  thus  far,  is  by  no  means  so  intense  as  it  has  been  in 
Belgium.  There,  as  we  are  credibly  informed  (for  I  do  not 
pretend  to  rest  on  documentary  evidence)  the  government 
offered  the  priests  every  facility  for  giving  the  children  reg- 
ular and  frequent  doctrinal  instruction,  at  the  public  expense. 
But  because  they  could  not  appoint  and  dismiss  the  teachers, 
and  entirely  control  the  schools,  they  waged  against  the  schools 
a  war  in  which  every  instinct  of  charity,  forbearance,  right- 
eousness, and  common  decency  of  behavior,  was  set  at  naught 
in  a  way  that  lacked  nothing  of  the  worst  deeds  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion except  the  power  to  rack  and  bum.  I  have  no  scruple  in 
saying,  that  if  the  people  of  Belgium  knew  no  way  to  rid  them- 
selves of  such  a  priesthood  except  to  abandon  the  Christian 
name,  and  throw  themselves  back  on  their  unsupported  instincts 
of  religion  and  right,  they  would  do  well  to  abandon  it.  Christ 
would  hold  his  hand  over  them,  and  when  the  evil  yoke  was 
broken  beyond  repair,  would  begin  again  to  build  up  his  true 
kingdom  within  them.  I  know  how  persecuting  the  continen- 
tal Atheism  is.  But  this  is  only  the  heathen  soul  of  Boman 
Catholicism,  working  itself  loose  from  its  Christian  mate. 
When  it  is  finally  divorced,  then  Catholicism,  always  strong  for 
martyrdom,  will  be  able  to  suffer  martyrdom  without  inflicting 
persecution.  Her  persecutions,  as  Fronde  well  suggests,  are 
the  old  Druidical  fierceness,  which,  under  other  forms,  has  been 
craving,  from  age,  to  age,  its  sacrifices  of  fire. 

But  even  here  this  sacerdotal  fierceness  seems  to  have  been 
rather  Belgian  than  Boman.  Just  what  part  Bome  took  in  it, 
I  am  not  sxLre.  Some  say  that  Leo  secretly  fanned  the  fire 
while  pretending  to  allay  it.  I  should  not  like  to  call  this  emi- 
nent and  excellent  gentleman  ^^  an  old  Italian  fox,"  but  I  sup- 
pose there  is  no  harm  in  saying  that  he  is  an  Italian.  Yet,  if  his 
influence  had  not  been,  on  the  whole,  felt  by  the  Belgian 
hierarchy  as  somewhat  unpleasantly  conciliatory  towards  the 
civil  authority,  I  hardly  see  how  even  the  crazy-headed  old 
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Bishop  of  Toumay  could  have  so  lost  control  of  himself  as  to 
bring  on  his  own  deposition  by  raving  at  the  Pope  as  a  mere 
Judas  Iscariot  in  the  chair  of  Peter. 

However  that  may  be,  I  am  sure  that  the  stand  taken  by  the 
Boman  Catholic  authorities  in  our  country  against  the  public 
schools  is  not  a  wanton  disturbance  of  our  public  quiet,  and 
has  not  been  mainly  instigated  from  Italy,  by  either  the  White 
Pope  or  the  Black.  No  doubt  it  has  come  opportunely  enough 
for  the  purposes  of  conspiracy.  No  doubt  the  controversy  is 
alarmingly  complicated  by  that  fatal  incompetency  of  Italian 
Catholicism  to  comprehend  the  world  of  English  speech  which 
is  a  sign  that  Mene  Mene  has  been  written  against  its  right  of 
control.  No  doubt  coarse  and  brutal  priests,  here  and  there, 
have  worked  it  in  a  coarse  and  brutal  way.  Are  we  to  have  a 
monopoly  of  indecency  ?  But  the  controversy  over  the  schools 
rests,  in  the  main,  on  the  action  of  the  Third  Plenary  Council 
of  Baltimore.  And  the  action  of  this  Council,  though  weighted 
with  many  of  the  lumbering  archaisms  of  the  Middle  Ages,  is, 
on  the  whole,  the  action  of  a  body  of  upright,  friendly.  Chris- 
tian men,  and  genuine  Americans.  The  Bishops  show,  alike 
in  their  decrees  and  in  their  pastoral  address,  that  they  are 
fully  aware  of  the  impossibility  of  concord  between  their  views 
of  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  and  those  which  are  certain 
to  control  a  predominantly  Protestant  country.  It  must  be  so, 
for  allowing  that  the  Church  and  the  State  are  both  Christian, 
the  Boman  CathoUcs  lay  the  emphasis  on  the  Church  and  we 
on  the  State.  We  allow  that  where  the  State  turns  out  atheis- 
tic, we  may  be  driven  back  into  committing  a  good  many  things 
to  the  Church  that  at  present  seem  to  us  more  properly  matters 
of  civil  concern.  But  this  retrogression,  however  necessary  it 
might  ever  be,  would  seem  to  us  a  very  great  disaster,  whereas 
Boman  Catholics,  of  the  distinctly  ecclesiastical  type,  would 
glory  in  it,  as  the  highest  exemplification  of  Christianity.  The 
Conciliar  action  of  the  Boman  Catholic  pastors  has  shown  a 
full  sense  of  this  irreconcilable  divergence  and  of  the  grave 
possibilities  inclosed  in  it.  But  it  has  not  been  marked  by 
heady  recklessness,  or  contemptuous  carelessness  towards  the 
strong  national  opposing  current.  There  are  conspirators,  doubt- 
less, in  this  body  of  chief  pastors,  some  conscious,  some  uncon- 
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scions.  There  are  those  in  whose  eyes  whatever  is  not  Italian  (or 
Irish)  is  heretical,  and  who  are  planning  to  do  their  best  to  choke 
and  drive  back  the  development  of  our  national  genius.  Bnt  the 
body  of  the  bishops  is  not  a  body  of  conspirators.  They  show 
a  sincere  disposition  to  accommodate  themselves  to  our  habits 
of  thinking  and  acting  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  their  own 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  correlative  obligations  of  Church 
and  State.  This  is  not  very  far,  it  is  true.  But  surely  we  are 
not  to  call  them  conspirators  because  they  do  not  turn  Protest- 
ant, in  order  to  make  it  easier  for  us  to  carry  through  our 
legislation! 

Let  me  here  first  dispose  of  a  cart-load  of  controversial  rub- 
bish, that  is  shoveled  about  from  paper  to  paper,  by  disputants 
that  understand  neither  what  they  say  tior  whereof  they  affirm. 
First,  we  are  told,  that  no  Boman  Catholic  can  be,  consistently, 
a  republican.  And  this  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  strongholds 
of  Catholicism  in  Switzerland  have  been  for  ages  the  intensely 
democratic  mountain  cantons !  What  is  it  to  Bome  whether  the 
government  of  the  state  is  hereditary  or  elective  i  Our  great 
quarrel  with  her  is,  that  since  Hildebrand  she  has  always  been 
so  contemptuous  of  the  civil  order  as  not  to  care  enough  for 
such  questions.  Let  nations  only  hear  her  voice  obediently  as 
to  that  wide  range  of  conduct  which  she  holds  it  to  be  within 
her  competency  to  direct,  and  they  may  appoint  their  magis- 
trates as  they  Kke.  It  is  true,  she  has  favored  the  monarchy 
in  France,  and  disfavored  the  republic.  But  this  is  only 
because  the  republic  has  been  steadily  and  persecutingly  atheis- 
tic, and  the  monarchy  has  usually  been  Catholic.  Give  her 
presidents  and  premiers  to  her  mind,  and  she  would  whistle 
Bourbons  and  Bonapartes 

"  down  the  wind, 
To  prey  at  fortune." 

Then  we  are  told  that  Boman  Catholics  cannot  be  loyal, 
because  they  contradict  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Do 
they  deny  its  political  effect  f  Not  at  all.  But  they  contradict 
some  of  the  reasoning  which  Thomas  Jefferson  has  introduced 
into  it.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  in  it  which  need  offend  a 
Catholic's  doctrinal  conscience.    Bnt  if  there  were,  it  is  not 
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Jean  Jacques  Eousseau's  reagonings  in  it  thiit  give  it  legal 
effect,  but  the  great  national  act  to  which  these  are  merely  the 
preamble.  Let  Catholics  themselves  teach  us  breadth.  They 
say  that  they  are  bound  by  the  definitions  of  the  Church,  but 
not  by  her  arguments,  or  her  allegations  of  contingent  facts. 
And  even  so  the  value  of  the  Declaration  was  that  it  made  us 
a  nation.  We  may  judge  its  logic  at  our  pleasure,  but  we  all 
rest  upon  its  achievement. 

Some  again  tell  us  that  the  Federal  Constitution  contradicts 
Roman  Catholicism.  Where,  pray?  It  is  the  most  purely 
formal  document  in  the  world,  simply  describing  how  senators, 
representatives,  and  presidents  shall  be  chosen,  and  other  offi- 
cers appointed,  and  how  powers  shall  be  divided  between  the 
Federal  and  the  State  governments.  And  pray  what  have 
these  things  to  do  with  religion  ?  Let  America  become  Papist, 
or  Buddhist,  and  not  a  pin  of  all  this  machinery  need  be  dis- 
placed. •  As  to  the  prohibition  of  establishments  and  religious 
tests.  Home  doubtless  looks  askance  at  it.  But  there  those  pro- 
hibitions are,  and  there  they  will  stay,  until  three-fourths  of 
all  the  States  put  them  out.  And  when  Some  }>er8uades  her 
laity,  or  the  Boston  zealots  persuade  otir  laity,  to  re-introduce 
such  things,  the  world  will  have  reverted  to  an  age  so  incon- 
gruous with  this,  that  present  canons  of  judgment  will  have  no 
application  to  it. 

Li  short,  our  system  of  government  imposes  no  tests  of  opin- 
ion. It  does  not  ask  whether  Protestant  would  like  to  perse- 
cute Catholic,  or  Catholic  Protestant.  So  long  as  a  citizen 
obeys  the  law,  and  if  he  dislikes  it,  moves  for  its  modification 
in  a  regular  way,  he  is  a  loyal  American.  He  is  not  bound  to 
to  admire  the  present  principles  of  administration  or  to  give 
them  his  moral  concurrence.  What  are  parties  for,  but  to 
ventilate  principles  ? 

But  we  are  told  that  we  never  can  tell  how  soon  Roman 
Catholics  will  disobey  the  law.  Very  true.  No  Christian, 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  can  tell  how  soon  he  may  have  to  dis- 
obey the  law.  The  Rev,  Mr.  Davis,  of  Boston,  has  lately  been 
disobeying  the  law,  and  suffering  for  it.  Is  Mr.  Davis  a  dis- 
loyal man  ?  He  is  a  heartily  loyal  man.  But  he  is  a  Chris- 
tian, and  a  Christian's  loyalty  has  always  this  limit:   "We 
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ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men."  How  many  there  are  of 
nfi  who  have  the  proud  remembrance  that  for  years  together 
we  disobeyed  that  statute  of  the  United  States  which  contra- 
dicted God  by  declaring :  "  Thou  shalt  deliver  to  his  master  the 
servant  that  escapeth  from  him."  Dr.  Eichard  Fuller,  a  South 
CaroUnian,  said,  amid  our  just  applause:  "Where  there  are 
laws  forbidding  to  teach  the  slaves,  disobey  them  most  industri- 
ously." And  if  a  State  should  now  pass  laws  which  essentially 
interfered  with  the  Divine  law  as  expressed  in  the  deepest 
parental  instincts,  and  compelled  us  to  see  our  children  put 
under  atheistic  teaching,  it  would  not  be  Eoman  Catholics  only 
that  would  deny  the  validity  of  these  laws.  God,  apprehended 
in  the  Christian  reason,  is  the  sole  source  of  authority.  If  any 
one  denies  this,  he  is  not  a  Christian.  If  we,  as  Protestants, 
deny  this,  we  give  ourselves  over,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the 
Catholics.  We  should  then  leave  them  in  sole  possession  of 
the  Christian  traditions.  Christ  would  no  longer  be  our  Master, 
but  Hobbes.  And  those  modem  writers  who  admire  Hobbes 
do  not,-  I  believe,  pretend  that  one  can  be  a  Christian  and  fol- 
low him. 

Just  two  hundred  years  ago,  in  1688,  the  Roman  Catholic 
King  of  England,  with  "  that  perverse  stupidity  "  which  the 
Catholic  Dictionary  very  justly  notes  as  the  principal  trait  of 
his  character,  succeeded  in  driving  into  the  front,  as  the  great 
representative  of  Freedom,  a  Church  whose  traditions  had  all 
made  her  a  representative  of  Prerogative.  She  has  benefited 
ever  since  by  the  heroic  attitude  into  which,  however  unwil- 
lingly, she  was  forced  then.  And  we  seem  not  less  likely  to  do 
the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  a  kindness  against  our  will.  She 
has  not  usually  been,  in  our  apprehension,  conspicuous  for  her 
deep  sense  of  individual  and  parental  rights.  But  we  seem 
likely  to  compel  her  into  so  effective  and  sustained  an  advo- 
cacy of  these,  against  an  inquisitorial  interference  of  the  State, 
as  involves  the  danger  that  Vast  numbers  of  Protestants  will 
rally  around  her,  as  the  English  nonconformists  rallied  around 
the  Seven  Bishops.  Doctrines  have  been  advanced  of  State 
interference  which  would  reduce  the  bond  of  parent  and  child 
to  mere  physical  procreation  and  sustenance.  But  it  is  to  de- 
grade the  family,  to  strip  its  relationships  of  their  ethical  value. 
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If  I  believe  (as  I  do  not)  that  my  child,  in  the  public  schools, 
is  taught  virtual  atheism,  or  is  deprived  of  essential  Christian 
influences,  what  right  has  the  State  to  outrage  my  parental 
feelings  by  irritating  and  inquisitorial  means  to  drive  me  into 
using  the  public  schools  when  I  prefer  private  ones!  The 
8tate  has  the  power,  but  this  is  not  a  question  of  power.  In 
matters  which  concern  the  deepest  unity  of  family  life,  are  we 
to  hear  Protestants  advocating  a  recurrence  to  the  abhorrent 
methods  of  the  dragonnades  ? 

For  what  did  Louis  XIV.  do  ?  He  took  away  from  Protes- 
tant parents  their  control  over  their  children,  and  put  these  into 
Oatholic  schools,  in  order  to  promote  the  religious,  moral,  and 
civil  unity  of  his  kingdom.  His  methods  were  harsher  than 
our  century  could  endure,  but  his  principle  of  action  does  not 
seem  to  have  differed  essentially  from  those  which  a  great  many 
Protestants  are  urging  upon  us  to  take  up  towards  Roman 
Catholic  parents.  They  have  adopted  principles  of  religious 
education  which  "  displease  the  king,"  as  Louis  XTV.  put  it,  and 
therefore  they  are  to  be  hunted  down  and  the  control  of  their 
children's  training  is  to  be  taken  from  them. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  if  we  imitate  Louis,  we  shall 
do  it  undisguisedly.  Some  are  not  willing  to  incur  the  odium 
of  prohibiting  private  schools  outright ;  but  are  casting  about 
how  they  may  do  it  by  indirection.  H  a  law  were  passed 
simply  providing  that  private  teachers  shall  sustain  certain 
definite  tests  of  general  competency,  I  do  not  see  how  any 
one's  rights  can  be  invaded,  or  how  the  State  would  be  going 
beyond  her  just  power  of  control.  If  anybody  raised  an  out- 
cry over  such  a  requirement,  I  think  we  could  afford  to  turn 
deaf  ears  to  it.  But  many  are  not  content  with  this.  They 
want  to  give  school  boards  arbitrary  power  to  refuse  approba- 
tion. And  they  want  to  extend  the  same  arbitrary  power  to 
the  suppression  of  books,  and  even  of  branches  of  study.  In 
other  words,  they  would  virtually  make  private  schools  public 
schools  minus  public  aid. 

Now  I  know  at  least  of  no  Protestant  who  doubts  the  right 
of  the  State  to  require  that  private  schools  shall  teach  certain 
things  plainly  necessary  for  good  citizens  to  know,  such  as  the 
outlines  of  our  history,  and  our  constitution,  and  of  general 
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history,  and  that  by  means  of  manuals  approved  as  essentially 
correct.  But  what  is  meant  by  contending  for  the  right  of  the 
State  to  suppress  books,  not  as  incompetent,  but  arbitrarily  ? 
I  can  think  of  no  meaning  except  to  reserve  to  'K'lTig  Demos 
the  right  to  smother  any  minority  opinions  as  nearly  to  death 
as  can  be  done  without  having  the  look  of  suppressing  one 
religious  sect  in  the  interest  of  another. 

I  have  read  a  printed  report  of  an  oral  address,  furnished 
by  the  author,  in  which  you  seem  to  hear  his  very  screams 
and  see  him  foam  at  the  mouth,  over  the  outrageous  iniquity  of 
Boman  Catholic  authors  who  dare  to  prepare  school  books  that 
interpret  great  public  events  from  their  point  of  view  rather 
than  from  ours.  Mr.  Froude,  it  has  been  truly  said,  views  the 
Beformation  as  the  unmingled  triumph  of  the  righteous  Oro- 
masdes,  and  the  Catholic  reaction  as  the  unmingled  triumph  of 
the  evil  Ahrimanes.  Now  to  judge  from  the  tone  of  this 
speech,  I  should  say  that  the  author  would  not  be  hard  to  per- 
suade that  it  would  be  a  sound  public  policy  to  bring  Fronde's 
histories  into  our  public  schools,  and  to  force  them  upon 
Eoman  Catholic  children.  But  that  the  Catholics  should  dare, 
in  their  own  private  schools,  to  introduce  books  representing 
the  Beformation  as  the  triumph  of  the  evil  Ahrimanes,  and 
the  Counter-reformation  as  the  triumph  of  the  good  Oromasdes, 
or,  to  speak  Christianly,  of  the  good  Gk)d,  that  is  intolerable. 

This  author  foams  and  screams  his  best  because,  he  says, 
the  Baltimore  Council,  among  other  books  forbids  Lord 
Macaulay's  History  to  be  used  in  the  public  schools.  Now  the 
Council  does  no  such  thing.  It  could  not  do  so,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  refuses  to  give  any  sanction  to  the  public  schools, 
or  to  regulate  in  any  way  an  institution  which  it  reprobates. 
It  does,  however,  what  it  has  a  perfect  right  to  do,  namely, 
prescribe  to  Eoman  Catholic  parents  under  what  circumstances 
and  with  what  precautions  they  may  use  the  public  schools 
consistently  with  their  religion.  I  need  hardly  say  that  it  does 
not  mention  a  single  book  or  author.  Nor  does  it  say  to  parents 
that  they  shall  not  let  their  children  use  any  book  prescribed  in 
a  public  school  which  they  are  permitted  to  frequent.  It  sim- 
ply prescribes  that  where  erroneous  books  are  studied,  the 
parents  shall  see  to  it  that  appropriate  correctives  to  the  error 
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are  Bnpplied  at  home.  But  if  they  had  reprobated  Macaulaj's 
History  by  name,  they  would  not  have  gone  a  step  beyond 
their  right.  What  Protestant  synod  or  conference  is  there 
that  would  not  raise  the  most  indignant  remonstrances  if  our 
children,  in  a  public  school,  were  required  to  learn  the  Jesuit 
Deharbe's  catechism?  Yet  this,  though  more  dogmatically 
definite,  is  not  one  whit  more  intensely  Catholic,  than  Macau- 
lay's  History  is  intensely  Protestant.  It  is  a  gloriously  Prot- 
estant book,  in  which  every  Protestant  youth  ought  to  be 
indoctrinated.  It  would  do  more  to  fortify  him  against  Roman- 
ism than  any  theological  book  that  I  know  of.  But  what  better 
right  have  we  to  compel  Roman  Catholic  children  to  learn  it 
than  their  parents  have  to  compel  our  children  to  learn  De- 
harbe's  catechism? 

Tliis  roaring  and  tearing  speech  goes  on  to  mention  what 
it  is  pleased  to  present  as  Catholic  misstatements.  The 
speaker's  one  argument  after  each  is:  "You  lie!  you  lie." 
This  scandalous  behavior,  however,  does  not  make  it  any 
less  true  that  he  cites  various  statements  which  hardly  deserve 
any  better  name.  But  it  is  all  one  to  him  whether  he  is  deal- 
ing with  a  misstatement  of  a  verifiable  fact,  or  the  statement  of 
an  antagonistic  inference  from  commonly  acknowledged  facts. 
"  You  lie "  is  the  one  answer  to  either.  It  is  not  the  citizen 
that  appears  here,  but  the  furious  rival  hierarch,  abusing  the 
character  and  functions  of  the  citizen.  Yet  this  person  is  a 
darling  of  the  strife,  its  very  Achilles.  He  much  better  de- 
serves to  be  called  its  Thersites. 

But  leaving  these  malignant  indecencies,  let  us  consider  the 
subject  in  itself.  While  it  is  true  that  Cardinal  Gibbons  and 
most  of  his  brother  bishops  are  not  willingly  conspirators 
against  the  frame  of  our  polity,  but  that  he,  and  a  good  share 
of  them,  are  zealously  attached  to  it  as  a  whole,  yet  this  conces- 
sion really  leaves  the  case  a  very  much  more  serious  one.  A 
conspiracy  may  be  watched,  detected,  exploded.  But  a  frank, 
kindly  antagonism,  founded  on  essential  principles,  cannot  be 
BO  dealt  with.  Take,  for  instance,  the  regulation  of  marriage. 
We  Protestants,  as  Dr.  Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon  says,  have 
here  surrendered  our  consciences  to  Caesar.  But  if  we  had 
not,  we  should  still  believe  that,  within  the  limits  of  a  Chris- 
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tian  view  of  marriage,  and  withont  insiflting  on  a  civil  enforce- 
ment of  its  highest  standard,  we  ought  to  concede  to  the  State 
a  large  share  in  the  regulation  of  it.  But  Borne  has  authori- 
tatively declared  that  our  Lord,  in  raising  marriage  between 
the  baptized  into  sacramental  rank,  has  taken  it,  with  all  its 
incidents,  entirely  out  of  the  hands  6f  the  magistrate.  Accord- 
ing to  iier  a  civil  court,  in  deciding  any  question  whatever  that 
depends  on  the  validity  of  a  marriage,  has  absolutely  no  right 
or  authority  except  to  procure  an  authenticated  copy  of  the 
episcopaP  finding,  and  to  regulate  its  own  sentence,  without 
exception  or  protest,  upon  that !  The  State  may  decide  for  the 
unbaptized.  But  for  all  the  baptized,  or  for  the  cxOs^b  in  which 
one  of  a  pair  receives  baptism,  or  where  a  baptized  person  mar- 
ries an  unbaptized,  questions  of  conjugal  obligation,  legitimacy 
of  children,  and,  more  or  less,  even  of  descent  of  property,  are 
to  hang  entirely  upon  the  mind  of  the  Church,  which  will  take 
such  incidental  account  of  civil  legislation  as  seems  to  her  right. 
This  would  be  to  extinguish  m  radi<i6  a  wide  scope  of  the 
fundamental  jurisdiction  of  the  State.  Yet  this,  which  would 
be  far  more  intolerable  than  any  claims  the  Church  makes 
respecting  education,  is  not  a  conspiracy.  It  is  a  great  deal 
more  confusing,  and  more  destructive  to  civil  unity,  than  if  it 
were.  The  State  allows  the  Church  to  say  to  any  of  her  mem- 
bers: If  you  marry  so  and  so,  your  marriage  has  no  moral 
validity,  and  you,  as  an  unchaste  person,  shall  be  debarred  the 
sacraments.  But  that  she  should  say :  This  marriage  has  no 
dvil  validity,  and  no  Eoman  Catholic  judge  ought  to  give  it 
effect,  is  something  which  she  can  say,  of  course,  since  speech 
is  free,  but  the  saying  of  which  emphasizes  tremendously  the 
truth  of  James  Bussell  Lowell's  remark,  that  our  republic  can 
assimilate  anything  Protestant 

The  difference  between  us  and  the  Boman  Catholics  is  not 
that  they  believe  that  the  right  of  the  State  to  command  has 
limits  and  that  we  do  not.  The  difference  is,  that  we  believe 
that  the  right  of  the  State  to  command  has  limits,  and  also  the 
right  of  the  Church,  and  that  in  the  case  of  conflict,  the 
enlightened  Christian  conscience  must  decide  which  more  per- 
fectly represents  the  mind  of  Christ.  Cardinal  Newman  says 
the  same.    But  Cardinal  Kewman  is  not  the  Boman  Curia. 
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And  any  Protestant  who  will  read  the  book  of  Archbifihop 
HeisB  ^^  De  Matrimonio,"  or  that  of  the  Jesnit  Lehmknhl,  will^ 
I  think,  condnde  that  here  is  a  maze  of  irrational  complica- 
tions, and  heart-breaking  complexities,  compared  with  which 
the  most  careless  administration  of  marriage-laws  in  onr  State 
courts  is  a  plain  path  for  *the  upright  to  walk  in.  The  State 
with  us  is  careless,  but  open.  Borne  is  lofty  yp,  theory,  but 
even  allowing  an  honesty  in  the  Curia  which  we  have  no  right 
to  allow,  her  marriage-laws,  a  thousand  times  over,  confound 
common  sense,  outrage  righteousness,  and  torture  pure  affec- 
tion. Her  influence  among  us,  this  way,  being  irresistibly 
mitigated  and  diluted  is,  as  Dr.  Peabody  says,  good.  But  let 
her  have  her  own  way,  and  her  little  finger  would  be  thicker 
than  the  loins  of  Caesar.  May  she  long  be  spared  among  us 
to  hold  up  the  noble  ideal  of  Christian  marriage,  and  to  up- 
braid us  with  our  scandalous  laxity  respecting  it  And  may 
we  long  be  spared  Italian,  or  semi-ItaUan,  attempts  to  show  us 
how  to  exemplify  it. 

Just  the  same  is  true  of  Education.  Various  Protestant 
clergymen  are  eager  to  assure  the  State  that  a  public  education 
absolutely  secularistic  will  content  them.  But  the  great  body 
of  Protestants,  I  believe,  hold  that  a  secularistic  education 
means  an  atheistic  education.  Those  who  think  otherwise  have 
no  right  to  speak  for  Protestantism. 

Protestantism,  therefore,  and  Catholicism  agree  that  educa- 
tion ought  to  be  Christian.  They  believe  that  the  presupposi- 
tion underlying  it  ought  always  to  be  God,  and  not  mere  im- 
personal force.  Immortality,  and  not  mere  secular  interests, 
Christ,  as  the  norm  and  source  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  n6t 
the  mere  unregulated  sway  of  present  tendencies.  They  have 
committed  themselves  to  Christ,  for  time  and  eternity,  and 
they  will  not  consent  that  their  children  should  be  committed 
to  a  system  of  education  of  which  these  truths  are  not  the  con- 
ditioning principle. 

But  here  Protestantism  and  Catholicism  part  company. 
Protestantism,  in  its  legitimate  and  final  development,  regards 
Christianity,  not  principally  as  a  depoHi/wm  fdei  in  the  sense 
of  a  system  of  supematurally  revealed  doctrines,  but  rather  as 
a  light  in  which  everything  is  to  be  seen,  God,  Man,  and  Nature. 
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Consequentlj  its  final  Theology  is  imiyersal  knowledge.  Dis- 
tinctively theological  instruction,  though  valuable,  it  holds  to. 
be  decidedly  subordinate,  and  destined  to  merge  more  and  more 
into  general  science.  It  is,  therefore,  not  greatiy  disquieted  if 
catechetical  instruction  is  not  given  in  public  schools.  It  finds 
it  easy,  and  easier  as  time  goes  on,  to  compromise  by  surrender- 
ing tills.  The  ultimate  Protestantism  will  doubtless  be  abso- 
lutely undogmatic.  When  truth  shines  in  Christ  by  its  own 
light,  then,  all  truth  and  all  life  being  Christian,  there  will  be 
no  such  thing  as  distinctively  Christian,  that  is,  distinctively 
theological,  instruction.  * 

But  Boman  Catholicism  can  acknowledge  nothing  as  a  Chris- 
tian education  which  is  not  distinctively  and  extendedly  dog- 
matic. Of  course,  then,  if  our  public  schools  were  thoroughly 
satisfactory,  in  a  religious  regard,  to  Protestantism  (which  they 
by  no  means  are)  they  could  not  possibly  be  satisfactory  to 
Catholicism.  Either  the  teaching  in  these  must  be  undog- 
matical,  or  for  the  most  part,  it  would  be  dogmatically  Prot- 
estant. That  is,  in  the  view  of  Boman  Catholicism,  the 
instruction  in  most  of  our  pnblic  schools  cannot  fail  to  be  either 
unchristian  or  heretically  Christian.  However  mild  and  reason- 
able and  little  inclined  to  make  trouble  our  American  Catholi- 
cism might  be,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  can  ever  consent  to  our 
pubUc  school  system  so  long  as  this  is  so  distinctiy  separated 
from  dogmatical,  Boman  Catholic,  Christianity.  We  have  no 
right  to  say  that  Boman  Catholic  opposition  to  it  is  a  mere  dis- 
play of  hierarchical  wantonness.  It  is  the  result  of  an  essen- 
tial opposition  of  principle. 

There  is  in  New  York  an  eminent  body  of  priests,  the 
PauUst  Fathers.  They  are  mostly  Americans  of  the  English 
stock,  and  all  of  them,  I  believe,  converts  from  Protestantism. 
Although  living  under  a  monastic  rule,  they  take  no  monastic 
vows,  but  leave  the  society  at  their  pleasure,  without  loss  of 
ecclesiastical  standing.  They  are  intensely  American  in  feel- 
ing, and  during  the  Bebellion  were  aU,  as  I  understood,  zeal- 
ously attached  to  the  Union  cause  and  to  the  BepubUcan  i>arty. 
Their  late  eminent  and  excellent  Superior,  Dr.  I.  T.  Hecker,  is 
quoted  as  having  assured  a  reporter  that  they  were  working  for 
an  ecclesiastical  independence  of  Bome  as  distinctly  marked  as 
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our  civil  independence  of  England.  Borne,  of  course,  was  to 
remain  the  centre  of  Doctrine,  and  to  have  the  right  of  evok- 
ing any  caufie  whatever  to  her  tribunal.  But,  euppoeing  the 
interview  genuine,  as  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  Dr.  Hecker 
meant  that  Borne  was  to  be  shown  reason  for  using  her  suprem- 
acy only  at  supreme  conjunctures,  leaving  the  whole  course  of 
ordinary  church  government  in  America  to  Americans.  Dr. 
Heckei^s  very  last  article  is  highly  agreeable  to  such  positions. 
Then  if  this  opposition  is  a  mere  foreign  impertinence  obtruded 
upon  us,  we  should  expect  the  Faulists  to  receive  it  very  un- 
graciously*, and  to  echo  it  very  faintly.  Whereas  they  seem  to 
be  ahnost  the  head  and  front  of  it.  It  is  they,  I  believe,  that 
have  invented  the  description  of  the  public  schools  as  ^'  head- 
lees,  heartless,  godless." 

The  Boman  Catholic  opposition  to  the  public  schools  appears, 
therefore,  to  be  no  separable  part  of  their  system,  but  to  be 
interwoven  inextricably  with  all  their  conceptions  of  Chris- 
tianity. Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead's  proposal,  therefore,  to  punish 
by  law  the  excommunication  of  the  laity  who  patronize  the 
pubhc,  where  there  are  parochial  schools,  is  in  effect  a  proposal 
to  punish  a  church  for  daring  to  have  a  standard  of  religious 
action  at  variance  with  a  civil  policy.  This  would  be  the  rein- 
troduction  of  a  State  church,  except  that  the  church  would  be 
absolutely  the  slave  of  the  State,  and  would  have  to  provide 
for  her  own  support.  It  would  be  the  absolute  reversal  of  our 
whole  American  system.  This  allows  the  courts  to  intervene, 
even  against  excommunications  and  depositions,  where  these 
are  evidently  wanton  or  malignant,  or  imply  a  breach  of  con- 
tract. But  the  moment  we  go  beyond  that,  we  involve  our- 
selves in  all  the  endless  troubles  of  State  and  Church  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  Bismarck  has  tried  it  pretty  thoroughly, 
and  the  result  has  been — Canossa. 

If  we  do  legislate  after  Mr.  Mead's  advice,  logical  necessity 
will  not  let  us  stop  here.  The  only  ground  on  which  this 
policy  can  be  justified  is  the  assumption  that  whenever  the 
State  declares  a  thing  civilly  lawful,  the  Church  has  no  right 
to  declare  it  religiously  unlawful.  Now  the  State  often  re- 
quires the  citizens  to  do  military  duty.  But  the  Society  of 
Friends  excommunicates  all  her  members  that  comply.    We 
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must  therefore  enact  that  no  monthly  meeting  is  to  disown  a 
Quaker  for  taking  part  in  a  mnster.  The  State  encourages 
voting.  But  the  Eeformed  Presbyterian 'Church,  Old  Side, 
excommimicates  its  members  if  they  vote.  The  offenders  must 
therefore  be  escorted  to*  the  communion  table  by  the  posse 
comitah^.  The  State  permits  those  that  have  a  license  for  it 
to  sell  liquor.  Therefore  it  must  be  made  actionable  for  a 
church  to  put  such  a  man,  if  a  member,  out  of  his  membership. 
Nay,  St.  Louis  once  formally  licensed  a  yet  more  infamous 
calling,  to  which  the  city  of  Hamburg  allows  no  one  to  pretend 
unless  she  is  a  communicant  in  good  standing.  I  do  not  see 
but  that  logical  consistency  would  require  us  all  to  imitate  the 
city  of  Hamburg. 

Lord  Macaulay  says  that  the  principles  of  universal  justice 
were  at  stake  in  the  person  of  that  vilest  of  wretches,  Titus 
Oates,  after  his  iniquitousness  was  brought  to  light.  They 
proved  not  strong  enough  to  protect  him  against  a  lawless  excess 
of  retribution,  and  in  consequence  lawless  excess  of  cruelty 
became  the  note  of  legal  penalty  in  England,  until  the  Bill  of 
Eights  raised  a  barrier.  Now  we  may,  if  we  like,  contend 
that  our  American  Catholicism  is  no  better  than  Titus  Oates. 
Be  it  so :  then  again  the  rights  of  aU  are  at  stake  in  the  person 
of  Titus  Oates.  Between  foreign  atheism  and  domestic  bigotry 
and  the  inconsiderate  haste  of  men  who,  like  Mr.  Mead,  are 
neither  atheists  nor  bigots,  we  are  drawing  near  to  the  verge  of 
a  precipice.  French  republicanism  already  says :  "  The  clergy 
must  be  taught  to  render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's,  and  they  must  be  taught  that  aU  is  Caesar's."  God 
save  American  republicanism  from  this  inverted  spiritual  des- 
potism. As  Mr.  George  William  Curtis  has  said,  French  re- 
publicanism seems  inclined  to  use  the  methods  of  Philip  11.  for 
the  opposite  ends,  and  is  likely,  with  him,  to  wind  up  by  killing 
all  the  living  plants  of  free  development.  God  save  us  from  the 
evU  contagion  of  such  an  example. 

When  our  public  schools  were  established,  we  had  virtually 
one  religion.  Protestantism.  We  now  have  at  least  three, 
Protestantism,  Catholicism,  and  Secularism.  One  of  these 
tmist  be  at  the  basis  of  our  system  of  public  instruction,  be- 
cause it  is  simply  impossible  that  an  extended  system  of  educsr 
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tion  Bhonld  exist  without  a  confititative  thought  concerning 
ultimate  truth  at  the  bottom.  If  it  is  Protestantism,  then 
Catholics  cannot  use  it  without  perpetual  perturbations  of  con- 
science. If  it  is  Boman  Catholicism,  then  Protestants  camiot 
use  it  without  perpetual  perturbations  of  conscience.  If  it  is 
Secularism,  then  Christians,  Catholic,  and  Protestant,  cannot 
use  it  without  perpetual  perturbations  of  conscience,  always 
excepting  those  Protestant  clergymen  that  are  so  ready  to  sacri- 
fice their  children  to  Moloch. 

Now  the  basis  of  our  school  system  ought  to  be  Protestantism. 
We  are  in  fact,  and  ought  to  be  by  legal  decision,  a  Protestant 
Christian  country.  We  do  not  want  schools  in  which  we  have 
to  mention  the  Lord  Christ  with  bated  breath.  Nor  do  we 
want  schools  in  which  we  cannot  mention  Luther,  and  Knox, 
and  Calvin,  and  Latimer,  with  fuU  confidence  and  honor,  not 
withholding  it  from  St.  Francis  de  Sales  and  St.  Charles  Borro- 
meo.  A  school  in  which  our  children  are  not  free  to  study 
Macaulay's  History,  and  recite  the  Battle  of  Ivry,  is  only  half 
a  school.  But  where  is  our  sense  of  equity,  if  we  want  to 
dragoon  the  Catholics  into  sending  their  children  to  such  a 
school?  Their  right,  without  restrictive  legislation,  or  injuri- 
ous speech  on  our  part,  to  establish  schools  of  their  own, 
seems  as  plain  as  the  sun  at  noon.  But  the  question  of  a  re- 
mission of  taxes  is  another  thing.  We  do  not  exempt  a  Quaker 
from  military  taxes  because  he  is  opposed  to  war.  We,  if  a 
Protestant  country,  at  least  ought  npt  to  support  Boman  Catho- 
lic schools.  Beyond  that  let  a  Protestant  people  decide.  And 
if  the  Boman  Catholics  anywhere  gain  a  majority  we  are  not  to 
ask  more  than  we  have  been  willing  to  grant. 

Chablbs  G.  Stabbuck. 
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Abticlb  in.— our  indebtedness  to  the  negroes 

FOR  THEIR  CONDUCT  DURING  THE  WAR. 

The  first  item  in  this  indebtedness  is  the  fact  that  they  did 
not  rise  in  insurrection.  It  was  in  their  power  to  have  wrought 
a  camival  of  blood.  If  they  had  turned  to  this  mode  of  re- 
dressing their  wrongs,  they  would  have  brought  on  an  embar- 
rassing complication  of  the  issue,  for  the  Union  army  would 
probably  have  been  turned  upon  them  to  put  them  down.  Gen- 
eral Butler,  in  April,  1861,  wrote  to  Governor  Hicks,  of  Mary- 
land :  ^^  I  have  understood  within  the  last  hour  that  some  appre- 
hensions are  entertained  of  an  insurrection  of  the  negro  popu- 
lation of  this  neighborhood.  I  am  anxious  to  convince  all 
classes  that  the  forces  under  my  command  are  not  to  interfere 
with,  or  countenance  an  interference  with,  the  laws  of  the 
State.  I  am,  therefore,  ready  to  cooperate  with  your  Excel- 
lency in  suppressing  most  promptly  and  eflEectually  any  insur- 
rection to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Maryland." 

Union  officers  went  about  surrendering  slaves,  who  had  come 
within  our  lines,  to  their  masters.  Col.  Tyler,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1861, — ^note  the  day — declared  to  the  rebels  of  West  Vir- 
ginia that  he  had  given  his  soldiers  peremptory  orders  to  arrest 
such  slaves.  Gen.  Thomas  W.  Sherman,  landing  at  Port 
Royal,  made  a  proclamation  to  the  rebels  thai  their  ^4ocal  in- 
stitutions "  should  not  be  disturbed.  So,  Gen.  Dix,  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  Gen.  Halleck,  in  Missouri.  Gen.  McClellan,  from  the 
headquarters  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  made  proclamation 
that  "  the  forcible  abolition  of  slavery  should  not  be  contem- 
plated for  a  moment."  With  these  pronunciamentoes,  it  would 
have  been  the  natural  thing  for  these  officers  to  have  used  the 
army,,  as  G«n.  Butler  had  announced,  to  subdue  an  insurrec- 
tion. Southern  white  people  were  disappointed  that  they  had 
not  been  subjected  to  such  an  uprising.  In  the  fall  of  1865, 
at  Augusta,  Ga.,  I  heard  Dr.  Wilson  in  his  Thanksgiving  ser- 
mon, make,  as  one  of  his  points,  '^  let  us  give  thanks  that  our 
servants  behaved  so  well  during  the  war."    Gen.  Gordon,  in  a 
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speech  at  Cleveland,  said :  ^^  The  behavior  of  the  black  race 
was  such  that  while  we  were  away,  not  one  solitary  white  wo- 
man was  insulted  by  them  in  the  entire  Sonthem  States."  John 
Brown  had  counted  upon  the  rising  of  the  blacks.  But  they 
were  too  wise  to  fall  in  with  such  a  foray.  Gren.  Fisk,  at  Nash- 
ville, was  informed  by  President  Johnson  that  an  insurrection 
was  brewing  in  northern  Alabama  and  was  ordered  to  go  and 
ferret  it  out.  Tracing  the  matter  up  to  an  old  preacher,  and 
charging  him  with  preaching  insurrection,  the  General  got  this 
plump  reply :  "  Why,  I  was  jes  a  preaching  on  de  re^urreo- 
iAcmP  And  we  are  debtors  to  the  negroes  that  they  did  not 
attempt  anything  more  sanguinary. 

Moreover,  that  good  behavior  of  the  blacks  during  the  war 
has  been  a  helping  factor  in  the  process  of  civil  and  moral  re- 
construction. Gen.  Sherman,  in  his  North  American  Article, 
says :  "  Every  Southern  gentleman  who  has  a  spark  of  knight- 
hood left  in  his  nature  should  take  off  his  hat  to  the  old  bonds- 
man who  stayed  at  his  home  to  care  for  his  mistress  and  the 
young  ladies,  while  he  was  himself  away  fighting  to  destroy  his 
own  Government  and  to  strengthen  the  fetters  which  bound  his 
slave  to  the  master." 

Then  who  can  tell  our  indebtedness  to  the  blacks  for  their 
sympathy  and  their  prayers  in  behalf  of  the  Union  cause  dur- 
ing the  struggle  %  They  were  such  adepts  in  the  use  of  cipher  in 
prayer  that  they  could  manage  it  even  in  the  presence  of  their 
masters.  They  prayed  for  Abraham  Lincoln  as  "  Old  ride-up." 
When,  after  the  war,  the  whites  of  a  certain  locality  had  passed 
a  resolution  of  thanks  for  the  good  conduct  of  their  servants, 
an  old  man  said :  "  They  needn't  have  done  that,  for  every  now 
and  then  we  were  falling  behind  a  stump  or  into  a  comer  of 
the  fence  and  praying  for  the  Union  soldiers." 

And  who  can  cast  up  our  obligation  for  the  direct  aid  they 
gave  our  army  %  Our  men  did  not  know  the  country.  They 
did — its  roads,  its  swamps,  its  fields  for  forage ;  and  they  be- 
came our  allies  as  guides  and  helpers.  Gen.  Hunter  said: 
"  These  loyal  slaves  are  everywhere  remaining  on  their  planta- 
tions to  welcome  us,  aid  us,  and  supply  us  with  food,  labor,  and 
information."  During  a  missionary  meeting  in  Madison,  Wis., 
Gov.  Busk  said  to  his  guests :  '^  I'm  not  much  of  a  man  for 
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misBions,  but  I  believe  in  helping  to  educate  those  negroes.  In 
the  army,  wakened  at  the  gray  dawn  by  a  rustle  of  the  brush, 
looking  out  we  would  see  the  whites  of  eyes  and  the  ivory  of 
teeth  glistening  upon  us,  with  the  message :  ^  Massa,  the  rebs 
are  over  here,  so  and  so,  look  out  1 '  and  then  the  man  would  be 
back  to  his  home  and  his  work  as  though  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. And  they  never  misled  us."  To  the  sick  and  wounded 
Union  soldier  and  to  the  escaping  prisoner  they  were  the  very 
soul  of  kindness  and  fidelity.  John  Eogers'  "  Wounded  Scout " 
was  but  a  symbol  of  this  service.  Limp  and  pale  by  the  loss 
of  blood,  he  leans  upon  his  rescuer — ^the  manly  form  of  ebony 
clad  in  rags — ^and  is  being  tenderly  borne  to  the  cabin  house  in 
the  swamp  to  be  nursed  into  vigor  and  then' helped  back  to  the 
Union  lines. 

Dr.  Charles  Jewett,  that  old  temperance  war  horse  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West,  had  two  sons  as  captains  in  the  Fifty- 
fourth  Massachusetts  (colored),  one  of  whom  is  Capt.  Charles 
Jewett,  of  G^rand  View,  Tenn.  He  tells  me  of  black  men 
who,  taking  advantage  of  night  storms,  would  come  in  at  Mor- 
ris Island  with  boats,  bringing  back  our  soldiers,  who  had  been 
lying  out  sick  or  wounded,  and  then  going  back  into  slavery  to 
watch  for  more.  He  also  tells  me  of  a  marvellous  feeding  of 
two  of  our  men  as  escaped  prisoners  by  a  little  colored  girL 
In  the  capacity  of  laborers  in  the  Engineer's  and  Quartermas- 
ter's departments  they  furnished  us  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand men,  thus  taking  the  place  of  as  many  enlisted  men. 

But  the  great  item  of  our  indebtedness  to  the  negroes  for 
their  conduct  during  the  war  was  for  their  service  as  soldiers  of 
the  Union.  It  took  us  nearly  three  years  to  be  educated  into  a 
willingness  to  allow  them  a  chance  in  our  army  as  fighting 
men.  At  last,  in  our  distress,  we  cried  out,  "  Oh,  black  men, 
come  over  and  help  us."  With  alacrity  they  sprang  to  our 
side.  And  this  they  did,  knowing  the  Confederate  purpose  to 
deny  them  the  rights  of  prisoners.  "  No  quarter  "  was  to  be 
the  cry  for  them.  So  it  was  at  Fort  Pillow,  where  "  No  quar- 
ter "  was  the  rebel  yell,  and  the  surrendered  garrison  was 
savagely  massacred.  Let  Gten.  Forrest  report  for  himself: 
"  The  river  was  dyed  with  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered  for 
200  yards.  The  approximate  loss  was  upwards  of  five  hundred 
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killed,  but  few  of  the  officers  escaping.  My  loss  was  about 
twenty  killed." 

Bnt  still  the  black  man  faltered  not  in  his  patriotism.  In 
South  Carolina  he  filled  his  first  regiment  Bhode  Island  he 
honored  next.  Then  for  Massachusetts  he  raised  her  gallant 
Fifty-fourth.  As  this  last  was  planning  to  pass  through  New 
York  on  the  way  to  the  front  the  Chief  of  Police  of  that  city 
telegraphs  to  Gov.  Andrew  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  protect- 
it  against  mob  violence.  And  so  it  flanks  these  rebels  in  the 
rear  and  sails  around  to  meet  the  rebels  at  the  front.  Sut  soon 
the  black  troops  have  their  revenge  on  New  York.  Her  own 
first  regiment  of  black  men  is  about  to  move  through  the  city, 
and  its  colonel,  upon  warning  given,  declares :  "  Give  me  room 
to  land  my  regiment,  and  if  it  cannot  march  through  New 
York  it  is  not  fit  to  go  into  the  field."  And  then,  the  police 
having  cleared  the  way  for  them  to  land,  with  loaded  musket 
and  fiied  bayonet,  witii  company  front  and  martial  music,  they 
march  down  Broadway,  turning  their  menace  into  an  ovation. 
It  was  just  after  those  draft  riots  in  New  York,  following  the 
enlistment  of  negroes,  that  President  Lincoln,  writing  of  their 
enemies  and  referring  to  the  coming  peace,  said :  '^  Then  there 
will  be  some  black  men  who  can  remember,  that  with  silent 
tongue,  with  clinched  teeth,  with  steady  eye,  and  with  well 
poised  bayonet,  they  have  helped  mankind  on  to  this  great  con- 
summation, while  I  fear  that  there  will  be  some  white  men  un- 
able to  forget  that,  with  malignant  heart  and  deceitful  speech, 
they  have  striven  to  hinder  it." 

And  so  the  work  of  enlisting  went  on  until  the  number  of 
colored  volunteers  had  reached  178,975,  of  whom  37,723  were 
from  the  Northern  States  and  141,252  from  the  Southern ;  and 
the  deaths  from  among  the  volunteer  laborers  would  carry  the 
number  up  by  fifty  thousand. 

How,  then,  did  the  negroes  come  out  as  fighting  men  ?  It 
seems  that  early  in  their  career  of  arms  the  very  thing  fell  to 
their  lot  that  was  needed  to  test  them,  and  to  win  the  favor  of 
the  army,  namely,  desperate  encounter.  This  came  at  Port 
Wagner,  Port  Hudson,  and  the  Petersburg  mine  explosion.  At 
Wagner,  the  Fifty-fourth  Massachusetts,  under  its  young, 
wealthy  and  cultured  colonel,  Eobert  G.  Shaw,  is  to  come  into 
the  assault.    All  day  and  all  night  they  have  been  marching 
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from  James  Island  to  Morris  Island,  and  are  then  assigned  to 
the  head  of  the  assaulting  column  of  six  regiments.  After  the 
preliminary  bombardment  of  a  hundred  guns  by  land  and  by 
sea,  "charge "  is  the  order.  "Through  the  blazings of  Wagner, 
the  cross  fires  of  Sumpter  and  of  Cummings  Point,  across  the 
ditch  and  its  rakings  of  howitzers  dash  the  leaders  of  the  col- 
umn." They  gain  the  parapet ;  they  plant  their  flag ;  Gren. 
Strong  goes  down  with  a  mortal  wound ;  Col.  Shaw  sinks  in 
death ;  a  few  of  the  negro  braves,  through  the  embrasures,  gain 
the  inside  of  the  fort  only  to  be  cut  down  at  once.  For  an 
hour  the  assaulting  force  battles  with  an  enraged  foe.  Shat- 
tered and  torn,  with  nearly  one-half  of  its  officers  and  enlisted 
men  dead  or  wounded,  tiie  regiment  is  withdrawn  to  be  re- 
formed in  line  of  battle  for  another  charge,  but  it  is  not  needed. 
The  assault,  as  a  test  of  negro  troops,  is  a  triumph.  Mr.  Ezra 
A.  Cook,  a  publisher  at  Chicago,  who  was  in  this  affair,  writes 
me :  "  The  bravery  of  this  colored  regiment  was  so  conspicu- 
ous as  to  revolutionize  the  sentiment  of  the  Federal  soldiers,  a 
majority  of  whom  had  been  opposed  to  the  colored  soldiery  up 
to  that  time.  Those  who  had  the  most  fiercely  denounced  their 
employment  previously,  after  this  assault  expressed  pleasure  at 
being  put  into  the  same  brigade  with  the  colored  troops."  It 
was  in  this  charge  that  after  John  Wall,  the  negro  color-ser- 
geant of  the  Fifty-fourth,  had  fallen,  the  flag  was  taken  up  and 
borne  to  the  parapet  and  planted  there  by  Sergeant  William 
H.  Carney,  who,  after  having  received  three  severe  wounds, 
one  of  which  shattered  his  arm,  in  his  clinched  teeth  brought 
to  the  rear  the  torn  banner,  stained  with  his  own  blood,  shout- 
ing :  "  Boys,  it  never  teched  the  ground."  WTien,  as  we  all 
remember,  a  flag  of  truce  called  for  the  body  of  Col.  Shaw,  a 
rebel  officer  shouted  out :  "  We  buried  him  with  his  niggers." 
The  eflEort  to  capture  Port  Hudson  was  that  "  the  Mississippi 
might  go  unvexed  to  the  sea."  New  Orleans  had  early  raised 
four  regiments  for  its  Corps  d'  Af rique.  The  First  and  Third 
were  in  at  Port  Hudson  for  their  first  engagement.  The  as- 
sault was  from  the  rear,  while  from  the  river  the  gunboats 
played  their  part.  The  negro  force,  numbering  1080  men,  was 
formed  in  four  Unes.  The  first  two  were  led  by  lieut.  Col. 
Bassett,  of  Michigan.     The  enemy  held  his  fire  until  the  as 
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sanlting  column  was  within  f onr  hnndred  yards,  when  saddenlj 
a  sheet  of  fire  flashed  from  the  fort,  and  tiie  air  was  filled  with 
missiles  of  death.  The  slianghter  was  dreadfnl,  but  the  shat- 
tered, bleeding  columns  only  wheeled  by  companies  to  the  rear, 
reformed,  and  again  dashed  down  through  the  valley  of  death 
and  charged  for  the  guns  on  the  blu£L  Four  distinct  charges 
were  made  under  orders  by  these  raw  black  troops,  who  lost 
nearly  one-half  their  number.  A  deep  bayou  ran  under  the 
enemy's  guns  on  the  blufE,  which  was  almost  as  steep  as  a  wall. 
The  men  failed  in  the  capture,  but  they  had  won  another  vic- 
tory for  themselves  as  soldiers.  Upon  the  fall  of  Yicksbui^, 
Port  Hudson  surrendered  unconditionally  with  6,000  prisoners. 
And  60  public  sentiment  was  giving  in  to  the  heroism  of  the 
black  warriors.  Col.  Bassett  praised  his  men  as  heroes.  In 
New  Orleans  at  the  end  of  the  war,  I  met  Capt.  Pease,  who 
had  himself  been  in  that  Port  Hudson  assault,  and  who,  prais- 
ing his  colored  men,  said  they  never  wavered  from  first 
to  last. 

As  these  regiments  were  leaving  New  Orleans  the  Colonel 
of  the  First,  who  for  some  reason  was  not  going  with  them, 
delivered  its  colors  with  a  brief,  patriotic  speech,  closing  with 
these  words :  "  Color  guard,  protect,  defend,  die  for,  but  do  not 
surrender  these  flags."  That  color  sergeant,  Anselmas  Planci- 
anjois,  upon  receiving  them,  made  this  noble  response :  "  Colo- 
nel, I  will  bring  back  these  colors  in  honor  or  report  to  God 
the  reason  why."  And  how  did  it  come  out  with  that  color 
bearer?  The  correspondent  of  the  Nem  York  Tvmes  wrote: 
^^  As  the  sergeant  was  gallantly  bearing  the  colors  in  front  of 
the  enemy's  works  a  shell  cut  the  flag  in  two  and  carried  away 
a  part  of  his  head — ^his  blood  and  his  brains  spattering  the 
beautiful  banner,  which  fell  over  him  as  he  embraced  it  in 
death."  And  so  the  brave  Anselmas,  unable  to  return  the  flag 
to  the  hands  that  gave  it  him,  did  "  report  to  Grod  the  reason 
why."  And  there  was  a  sequel  to  that  story  of  Anselmas,  the 
color-bearer.  When  he  had  fallen,  in  the  generous  rivalry  of  two 
corporals  for  the  lifting  up  of  the  flag,  baptized  in  blood,  the 
contest  was  ended  by  a  shot  from  a  sharp-shooter  that  killed 
one  of  them,  who,  falling  over  upon  the  lifeless  body  of  the  ser- 
geant, left  his  rival  to  seize  the  banner  and  carry  it  proudly 
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through  the  battle.  And  yet  another  sequel,  as  given  me  by 
Chaplain  Henry  L.  Boltwood,  of  Evanston,  111.: 

"  When  stationed  at  Port  Hudson,  in  the  summer  of  1864, 
I  heard  one  night  some  strange  voices  near  my  tent.  Not  be- 
'  ing  able  to  make  out  what  they  meant  I  rose  and  looked  out 
Near  by  was  an  officer's  cook  house,  and  by  a  fire  a  negro  man 
and  woman  were  sitting  trying  together  to  make  out  the  words 
in  the  New  Testament.  Neither  was  very  proficient,  but  they 
stumbled  along  together,  each  helping  the  other.  The  first 
words  I  clearly  made  were  these,  *  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the 
life.'  It  impressed  me  deeply,  that,  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
spot  where  a  black  regiment  first  had  a  chance  to  show  that 
colored  men  could  fight,  their  kinsmen  were  reading  the  words 
of  eternal  life. 

"  The  Tragedy  of  the  Crater  "  at  Petersburg  gave  the  black 
troops  another  occasion  to  prove  their  prowess.  The  eight  tons 
of  powder  had  been  placed  in  the  eight  tunnels  dug  under  the 
rebel  fort.  Gen.  Bufnside  had  planned  to  put  the  colored  men 
on  the  lead  of  the  charge  through  the  crater  to  be  made  by  the 
explosion.  For  this  those  men  had  been  in  training  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  As  Gen.  Meade  objected  to  this  order  it  was  re- 
ferred to  Gen.  Grant,  who  decided  in  favor  of  Gen.  Meade. 
The  explosion  was  a  grand  success,  but  the  assault  a  failure, 
confirming  Gen.  Bumside's  theory  that  the  veterans,  held  so 
long  under  the  heavy  fire  about  Petersburg — such  that  they 
could  not  raise  a  head  above  the  works  without  being  shot  at — 
would  cling  to  cover  more  closely  than  the  less  seasoned  black 
troops.  Subsequently,  Gen.  Grant,  before  the  committee  on 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  testified :  "  Gen.  Bumside  wanted  to 
put  his  colored  division  in  front,  and  I  believe  if  he  had  done 
so  it  would  have  been  a  success."  A  few  days  after  that  aflEair 
there  came  to  our  city  from  one  of  those  black  warriors  a  pri- 
vate letter  from  which  I  quote : 

"  The  rebels  poured  a  heavy  voUey  upon  us,  wounding  Corporal  Maz- 
weU  severely,  and  he  was  compeUed  to  let  the  colors  fall.  Ck>rporal 
Stevens  then  seized  the  colors  and  bore  them  up  to  the  top  of  the  works. 
He  was  quickly  cut  down.  Ck>rporal  Bailey  seized  the  flag  and  was 
killed  instantly.  Thomas  Barrett,  a  colored  private,  seized  the  colors 
and  bore  them  up  to  the  top  of  the  fort  again.  He  quickly  feU  dead.  Capt. 
Brookway  then  seized  the  flag  and  was  mortaUy  wounded  and  was 
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obliged  to  let  the  colors  fall.  Ck>L  John  A.  BrosB,  of  Chicago,  attired 
in  his  full  uniform,  with  the  evident  intention  of  inspiring  his  men, 
then  seissed  the  flag,  rushed  upon  the  top  of  the  fort,  planted  it  upon 
the  parapet,  drew  his  sword,  took  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  cried  :  *  Rally, 
my  brave  boys,  rally.'  The  boys  did  instantly  rally  up  to  him.  He 
quickly  fell  in  death." 

I  have  dwelt  lipon  these  assaults  of  Wagner,  Port  Hudson, 
and  the  Crater,  as  giving  the  severest  test  of  these  black 
soldiers  and  as  winning  the  favor,  the  admiration  of  the  army, 
of  the  country.  It  would  be  edifying  to  our  patriotism  to  fol- 
low them  through  the  four  hundred  and  forty-nine  battles  in 
which  they  participated,  down  the  Atlantic  coast,  down  the 
Mississippi,  and  along  with  the  armies  of  the  Potomac,  the 
James,  and  Cumberland.  In  such  a  tour  we  would  find  them 
at  Ship  Island  successfully  resisting  the  assault  of  Confederate 
veterans  twice  their  number ;  we  would  find  them  at  Milliken's 
Bend,  whipping  the  enemy  that  came  yelling,  "  No  quarter ; " 
at  Fort  Powhatan,  where  the  ex-slaves  met  three  charges  from 
the  Virginia  masters  under  Fitz  Hugh  Lee,  and  held  out  for  a 
five  hours'  fight,  carrying  the  day;  at  Bermuda  Hundred, 
where  they  took  six  redoubts  with  their  connecting  rifle  pits 
and  captured  seven  pieces  of  artillery ;  at  Decatur,  capturing 
a  battery  with  a  loss  of  six  officers  and  sixty  men;  at  Dalton, 
where  an  inspecting  captain  reported  to  Gen.  Steedman :  "  The 
regiment  over  there  is  holding  dress  parade  under  fire " ;  at 
Honey  Hill,  where  in  a  battle  that  had  2,800  Union  soldiers 
killed  or  wounded,  as  Capt.  Jewett  tells  me,  his  men,  lying 
down  to  protect  a  battery,  would  beg  permission  and  go  out,  a 
few  at  a  time,  to  join  in  the  fight,  only  a  part  of  them  coming 
back ;  and  at  Nashville,  where  a  negro  division  was  put  for- 
ward to  open  the  battle,  and  where,  as  Capt.  Lyman  told  me, 
his  colored  regiment,  in  making  the  sixty  rods  to  capture  a  bas- 
tion, had  fifty-six  men  killed  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
wounded.  Capt.  H.  V.  Freeman,  of  Chicago,  addressing  the 
students  of  Hampton  upon  the  bravery  of  the  colored  troops, 
said: 

"  It  was  the  second  day  of  the  battle  of  NashviUe  that  the  charge  on 
Overton  Hill  occurred.  Three  regiments  of  Gen.  Thomas's  brigade— 
the  12th,  18th  and  100th— were  colored  troops.  These  were  put  in  with 
a  division  of  colored  troops— Gen.  Wood's  4th  Army  Corps— for  the 
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charge  on  Overton  Hill.  The  first  charge  was  not  successful,  owing  to 
the  wounding  of  Gen.  Post  of  the  4th  Army  Ck>rps — and  also  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  crossing  the  ploughed  ground.  You  know  what  Tennessee 
clay  soil  is  when  it  gets  wet — there  seems  no  bottom  to  it.  Gk>ing 
through  that  com  field,  it  seemed  as  if  there  was  no  bottom  to  it,  and 
as  we  pulledourfeet  out,— all  the  while  the  cannons  playing  on  us  from 
the  hill^each  foot  seemed  to  weigh  a  ton.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
we  got  over  a  rail  fence— all  that  were  left  of  us — and  found  ourselves 
on  good  turf.  It  seemed  then  as  if  we  could  fiy— but  there  were  tree 
tope  cut  down,  and  as  I  saw  my  men  struggling  through  them,  they 
seemed  to  be  sticking  to  them  like  files  in  a  spider^s  web,  the  rebel  can- 
non sending  in  grape  shot  and  canmster  upon  them. 

The  result  was  that  the  only  men  who  reached  the  ramparts  were  men 
of  the  colored  regiments.  They  scaled  the  ramparts,  and  every  man 
who  did  was  shot  down.  The  first  charge,  as  I  said,  was  not  a  success, 
but  the  regiments  did  not  retreat.  Those  left  lay  down  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  and  at  the  next  order  to  charge,  with  the  whole  line  they  swept 
over  the  ramparts." 

And  Q«n.  S.  C.  Armstrong,  on  the  same  occasion,  added : 

"  At  the  siege  of  Richmond,  I  received  an  order  to  push  my  regiment 
—the  9th  IT.  S.  Colored  Infantry— to  the  flank  of  Qen.  Terry's  divisions 
which  was  being,  hard  pressed.  Standing  there  in  line  we  were  har- 
rassed  by  an  unseen  foe  hidden  in  the  bushes.  It  was  impossible  to 
hold  the  position  and  I  ordered  my  men  to  fall  back,  and,  to  avoid  a 
panic  and  stampede,  I  ordered  them  to  walk,  and  they  did  so  the  whole 
distance — shot  at  by  the  unseen  enemy  as  they  went,  and  having  to 
climb  over  fallen  trees  and  go  through  rough  ground.  They  got  back 
panting  with  fatigue  and  lay  down  exhausted.  As  they  lay  there,  the 
order  came  from  our  brigade  commander  to  go  back  over  the  same 
ground  and  retake  the  position.  I  knew  that  meant  death  for  every 
one  of  us,  but  a  soldier  has  only  to  obey,  so  I  gave  the  order  and  we 
started.  But  Gton.  Terry  saw  us  going,  and  understanding  the  position, 
ordered  us  back  and  saved  us.  What  struck  me  was  that  every  man 
went  forward.  Exhausted  as  they  were,  knowing  as  they  did  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  way  and  the  certainty  of  death  before  them,  not  one  man 

faltered." 

* 

At  Fort  Harrison,  within  five  miles  of  Richmond,  where  the 
rebel  garrison  cried  out,  "  Come  on,  darkies,  we  want  yonr 
mnskets ; "  they  did  come  on,  shouting,  "  Eemember  Fort  Pil- 
low," to  capture  those  taunting  cavaliers  and  their  stronghold, 
and  of  which  exploit  Gen.  Butler,  on  the  floor  of  Congress, 
said :  "  It  became  my  painful  duty,  sir,  to  follow  in  the  track  of 
that  charging  column,  and  there,  in  a  space  not  wider  than 
the  clerk's  desk,  and  three  hundred  yards  long,  lay  the  dead 
bodies  of  five  hundred  and  forty-three  ebony-colored  comrades. 
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filain  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  who  had  laid  down  their 
lives  to  uphold  its  flag  and  its  honor  as  a  willing  sacrifice." 

This  is  a  story  wliich  one  of  their  own  number,  George  W. 
Williams,  LL.D.,  by  the  press  of  Harper  &  Brothers,  has  told 
with  wondrous  eflEect  in  his  volume,  "A  History  of  the  Negro 
Troops  in  the  War  of  the  Eebellion."  Truly,  as  he  says, "  the 
part  enacted  by  the  negro  troops  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion  is 
the  romance  of  North  American  history."  His  chapter,  "  The 
Cloud  of  Witnesses,"  is  a  cloud  of  testimony  from  Secretary 
Stanton  and  many  great  generals,  all  of  whom  put  these  black 
men  among  the  foremost  of  soldiers. 

They  understood  the  issue,  as  when  the  ex-slave,  standing 
guard  and  seeing  his  own  master  brought  in  as  a  prisoner,  sa- 
luted him :  "  Ah,  master,  bottom  rail  on  the  top  this  time." 
They  appreciated  the  symbolism  of  the  Federal  garb,  as  when 
anotiier  on  guard  said  to  those  who  would  jostle  his  authority : 
"  This  nigger  is  of  no  particular  account,  but  you  must  'speet 
this  uniform."  They  had  the  fire  of  patriotism,  as  when  the 
soldier  addressed  his  comrades  thus : 

'*  Our  massas,  day  hab  lived  under  de  flag.  Dey  got  rich  under  it, 
and  everything  beautiful  for  de  chillun ;  under  it  dey  hab  grind  us  up 
and  put  us  in  their  pocket  for  money.  But  de  fust  minute  dey  tink  de 
old  flag  mean  freedom  for  us  cullud  folks,  dey  pull  it  right  down  and 
run  up  a  rag  of  dere  own.  But  we'll  neber  desert  de  ole  flag,  boys. 
V^e  hab  lib  under  it  for  1862  years,  and  we*ll  die  for  it  now." 

Even  while  they  were  soldiers,  they  felt  the  need  of  educa- 
tion to  fit  them  for  their  newly  found  citizenship.  In  the  siege 
of  Blakely,  opposite  Mobile,  as  told  me  by  a  Chaplain  who 
was  there,  when  the -relieving  officer  came  around  in  the  morn- 
ing to  relieve  the  black  soldiers  who  had  been  in  the  trenches  all 
night,  as  the  enemy's  fire  was  heavy,  he  told  them  to  lie  down 
in  the  outer  trench  while  he  should  go  in  to  see  how  things 
were.  When  he  came  back  he  found  them  holding  a  spelling 
school.  They  were  sitting  with  their  backs  up  against  tiie  em- 
bankment, right  under  the  fire,  every  man  with  his  spelling 
book  in  hand,  keeping  up  a  regular  fire  of  hard  words. 
Neither  the  weariness  of  the  long  night  in  the  trenches  nor  the 
firing  that  made  them  hug  the  bank,  as  they  had  a  few  mo- 
ments of  respite,  could  arrest  this  rattling  musketry  of  the 
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spelling  book.  Some  of  the  best  work  of  the  American  Mis- 
sionarj  Afisociation  at  the  South  during  the  war  was  done 
among  these  regiments  in  Yirginia,  ^N'orth  Carolina,  Louisiana, 
and  along  the  Mississippi.  The  lady  teachers  became  drill- 
masters  in  the  tactics  of  Webster  and  of  Eay.  In  that  regi- 
ment at  Nashville  of  which  I  have  spoken,  there  was  a  school 
of  a  year  thus  taught  by  a  young  lady.  It  was  in  a  big  tent 
that  would  hold  500,  and  all  but  six  had  learned  to  read  and 
another  half-dozen  had  gone  on  so  that  they  could  do  any  sum 
in  Bay's  Higher  Arithmetic. 

Our  indebtedness  to  these  people  for  their  conduct  during 
the  war — ^who  can  reckon  it  up  ?  We  early  set  about  discharg- 
ing a  part  of  that  obligation.  We  gave  them  their  freedom. 
We  clothed  them  with  citizenship.  We  conferred  upon  them 
the  suffrage.  The  Government  is  in  covenant,  before  God  and 
the  nations,  with  these  allies,  whose  late  coming  was  like  that 
of  Blucher  to  our  Waterloo.  It  maintains  the  rights  of  only 
an  intended  citizen  everywhere  around  the  globe.  Will  it  keep 
faith  with  seven  millions  of  native  Americans,  whose  citizen- 
ship has  been  sealed  in  blood  ?  The  negro  and  the  Govern- 
ment were  the  Joseph  and  the  chief  butler  in  the  prison  of 
that  dreadful  war.  The  negro,  by  his  helping  hand,  gave 
prophecy  of  the  reinstatement  of  the  Government  butler,  and 
said  to  him:  "But  think  on  me  when  it  shall  be  well  with 
thee,  and  show  kindness,  I  pray  thee,  unto  me ;  and  make  men- 
tion of  me  unto  Pharoah,  and  bring  me  out  of  this  house." 
And  shall  the  page  of  history  be  made  to  blush  with  the  re- 
cord :  "  Yet  did  not  the  chief  butler  remember  Joseph,  but 
forgat  him." 

Then  we,  the  people,  are  imder  obligation,  not  only  to  see 
that  our  Government  makes  good  its  covenant  with  the  negroes, 
but  to  go  on  with  the  means  of  Christian  enlightenment  in  oi^ 
der  to  help  them  maintain  their  rights,  and  to  make  them  the 
best  possible  citizens  of  this  nation,  our's  and  their's.  We  have 
the  approved  means  at  hand — the  teacher  and  the  preacher,  the 
school  and  the  church,  the  spelling  book  and  the  Bible — ^these 
that  sanctify  social  life,  purify  politics,  stimulate  property-gath- 
ering, generate  the  conservatism  that  comes  from  tax-paying — 
these  are  the  forces  that  are  to  dissipate  the  gathering  tempest. 
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This  ifl  no  time  to  relax  our  diligence.  We  have  more  of  rep- 
aration to  make,  more  acts  of  righteonsnesB  to  perform  as  a 
guarantee  for  the  peace  of  the  present,  for  the  safety  of  the 
future. 

"  The  Nemesis  of  neglect "  may  bring  on  a  war  of  races.  But 
if  we  shall  share  with  them  generously  of  our  citizenship  and 
of  our  Christian  civilization,  we  may  avoid  all  this,  and  all  the 
more  enrich  our  national  character,  and  with  this  make  our 
own  land  the  greatest  benefactor  of  the  Dark  Continent,  now 
rising  so  mysteriously  to  the  gaze  of  the  world.  They  are 
Americans,  baptized  as  such  by  the  sprinkling  of  blood.  We 
must  honor  their  rights  of  inheritance  and  of  baptism. 

"  What  honor,  what  dignity,  hath  been  done  to  Mordecai  for 
this?"  said  King  Ahasuerus,  as  he  came  in  the  restlessness  of 
the  night  to  the  record  of  the  man  who  had  discovered  a  con- 
spiracy, and  had  saved  the  life  of  the  monarch.  "  There  is 
nothing  done  for  him,"  said  the  courtiers.  The  riding  upon 
the  King's  horse,  in  royal  apparel,  with  the  crown  royal  upon 
the  head,  was  but  a  symbol  of  the  exercise  of  sovereignty,  con- 
ferred in  honor.  These  Mordecais  of  the  American  captivity 
helped  to  crush  the  conspiracy  that  sought  the  Uf  e  of  our  na- 
tion. Let  now  these  American  sovereigns  come  to  their  dig- 
nity. Let  them  ride  in  the  royalty  of  a  full  American  citizen- 
ship. 

Joseph  E.  Boy. 
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Abticle  IV.— the    HEIMSKRINGLA— or   SAOAS    OF 
THE  NORSE  KINGS. 

The  Seimshrmglaj  or  the  Sagas  of  the  Norse  Kings.  From 
the  Icelandic  of  Snorre  Sturlason,  by  Samubl  Laing,  Esq. 
Second  edition,  revised,  with  notes  by  Rasmus  B.  Andebson, 
LL.D.,  TJ.  S.  Minister  to  Denmark.  4  vols.  London :  John 
0.  Nimmo.    New  York :  Scribner  &  Welf ord. 

Thb  new  edition  of  Laing's  translation  of  the  Seimshrmglay 
edited  by  Dr.  Rasmus  B.  Anderson,  late  American  minister  to 
Denmark,  brings  again  to  public  notice  a  history  which  is  truly 
noteworthy.  Little  change  has  been  attempted  in  the  new  edi- 
tion save  the  addition  of  two  maps,  a  partial  correction  of  the 
spelling  of  proper  names,  and  the  addition  of  a  few  notes  and 
dates,  while  some  of  the  translator's  notes  have  been  thrown 
out  as  needless  or  irrelevant. 

Although  a  somewhat  more  critical  English  translation  would 
gratify  a  very  few  students,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
substantial  accuracy  and  authenticity  of  the  work  as  it  now 
comes  to  the  English  reader.  The  three  oldest  known  manu- 
scripts were  unfortunately  all  together  in  Copenhagen  and  were 
lost  when  the  destructive  fire  of  1728  occurred.  They  had 
been  written  between  1260  and  1280,  or  within  less  than  half  a 
century  of  the  time  when  the  work  was  composed,  and  several 
copies  of  each  had  been  made  before  the  fire ;  but  these  copies 
differ  so  widely  that  the  work  of  text  criticism  becomes  exceed- 
ingly difficult  and  problematic.  Dr.  Vigfusson  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  work  has  suffered  terribly  at  the  hands  of  care- 
less and  ignorant  copyists  who  have  abridged  and  omitted  most 
recklessly. 

The  primitive  chronicles  of  races  form  a  small  but  important 
part  of  the  great  body  of  history.  While  they  are  always 
meagre  in  detail,  faulty  in  chronology,  abounding  in  heroic 
aberrations,  and  vanishing  back  into  the  misty  regions  of  my- 
tholc^,  they  still  furnish  points  which  indicate  the  course  of 
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national  and  social  life  somewhat  as  the  rocky  islands  of  the 
sea  are  said  to  mark  the  trend  of  submerged  mountain  ranges 
and  continents.  The  earliest  of  these  chronicles  are  passed 
from  month  to  month  in  the  form  of  popular  ballads  and  oral 
traditions  embellished  with  rhythm  and  romance  to  aid  the 
memory  and  charm  the  fancy.  The  rehearsal  of  these  consti- 
tute the  chief  intellectual  diversion,  and  the  poet  serves  as 
author,  publisher,  and  teacher.  It  is  not  till  writing  comes  into 
common  use,  together  with  higher  forms  of  civilization  that 
division  of  labor  is  applied  to  all  this  large  group  of  activities. 
After  the  skalds  or  primitive  poets,  comes  a  class  of  chroniclers 
who  write  down  contemporary  records  as  well  as  events  culled 
from  the  traditions  of  the  past. 

These  chronicles  are  often  kept  in  the  learned  language  of 
the  court  and  are  therefore  inaccessible  to  the  common  people, 
but  a  worthy  exception  to  this  is  found  in  the  Old  Norse 
chronicles,  written  mostly  without  royal  patronage  and  in  the 
one  language  which  was  understood  by  all.  From  six  to  eight 
centuries  ago  while  all  Europe  was  in  a  state  of  disheartening 
inactivity,  and  all  those  energies  seemed  dead  which  make  for 
moral  culture,  literary  advancement,  and  civil  and  political 
growth,  the  Scandinavian  people  had  a  busy  work  shop  hid 
away  in  Iceland,  where  all  institutions  of  culture  enjoyed  a 
steady  and  surprising  growth.  Of  the  literature  here  produced, 
the  tattered  remnants  stiU  surviving  form  several  hundred 
works  as  large  as  average  books  of  modern  times.  The  char- 
acteristic modesty  of  the  authors  has  prevented  most  of  their 
names  from  coming  down  to  us ;  but  the  names  of  three  his- 
torians have  stood  the  test  of  time  by  sheer  force  of  their  great- 
ness, while  a  few  others  have  survived  by  accident.  The  first 
is  Arh  Thorgilson  (1067-1148) ;  a  century  later  lived  Snorre 
Sturlason,  and  still  later  Sturla  Thordson  (1214-1284).  It  is  to 
Snorre,  the  second  of  these,  that  attention  is  here  directed  as 
being  the  author  of  Sagas  of  the  Norse  Kings. 

Snorre  was  bom  in  1178  at  Hvam  on  the  west  side  of  Ice- 
land, and  was  of  the  best  blood  of  the  race.  According  to  the 
custom  which  prevailed  among  the  better  classes,  Snorre  was  put 
out  to  be  fostered.  His  lot  fell  with  Jon  Loptson,  a  learned 
and  influential  chieftain  on  the  south  side  of  the  island.    The 
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inflnence  of  this  fosterage  had  much  to  do  with  the  molding  of 
Snorre's  future  usefulness,  for  the  foster-father  had  received 
from  his  grandfather  Ssemund  a  large  mass  of  records,  ballads, 
and  traditions  of  earliest  date  and  purest  quality,  and  Snorre 
made  good  use  of  them  during  the  eighteen  years  of  his  foster- 
age. At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  married  a  wealthy  lady 
whom  he  afterwards  abandoned  to  marry  another  still  mote 
wealthy.  This  and  other  family  irregularities,  while  they  illus- 
trate the  worst  side  of  Snorre's  character,  represent  a  state  of 
society  even  more  common  then  than  now.  He  made  at  least 
two  protracted  journeys  to  Norway  during  his  life,  to  which 
his  enemies  attached  a  political  significance  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Iceland  soon  afterward  surrendered  to  Norway  the  free- 
dom which  had  been  enjoyed  for  300  years.  Modem  students 
however  hold  that  the  evidence  even  though  coming  from  his 
enemies  is  not  sufficient  to  convict  him  of  treason.  At  any 
rate  he  joined  himself  to  an  unsuccessful  adversary  of  the  king 
and  was  obliged  to  flee  back  to  Iceland,  where  he  was  murdered 
(1241)  in  his  own  house  and  by  his  own  kinsmen  with  whom 
he  was  always  at  variance. 

The  work  by  which  Snorre  is  best  known  is  what  is  variously 
termed  the  Younger  Edda,  the  Prose  Edda,  or  simply  Snorre's 
Edda.  It  is  a  sort  of  handbook  of  mythology  and  poetry  and 
is  one  of  the  most  widely  known  of  all  old  Norse  books.  But 
his  most  extensive  work,  and  the  one  of  most  interest  to  the 
student  of  history  is  Heimskringlii,  The  name  has  no  signifi- 
cance as  a  title  for  the  work,  but  happens  to  be  the  first 
important  word  in  the  text,  and  as  it  had  no  other  title,  this 
came  naturally  to  be  its  designation  among  those  who  handled 
the  parchments.  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  the  "world- 
circle,"  referring  to  the  shore  of  the  old  world,  which  as  the 
story  goes  on  to  say,  "  is  torn  across  into  many  bights,  so  that 
great  seas  run  into  the  land  from  out  the  ocean.  Thus  it  is 
known  that  a  great  sea  goes  in  at  Njorvasund  (Gibralter)  and 
up  to  the  land  of  Jerusalem."  He  describes  the  Black  Sea 
and  a  land  beyond  it  in  Asia  called  Asaheim  (the  land  of  the 
gods),  in  Asgcu^  the  first  city  of  this  land  lived  a  chief  called 
Odin.  He  is  described  as  "  a  great  and  very  far  traveled  war- 
rior."   It  is  not  here  stated  that  he  was  worshipped  or  that  he 
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was  conBidered  as  a  god  bnt  as  a  man  endowed  with  saper- 
human  powers  both  of  mind  and  body.  He  makes  and  un- 
makes kings  and  even  gods  at  pleasure.  ^^  In  those  times  the 
Soman  chiefs  went  wide  around  the  world  subduing  to  them- 
selves all  people ;  and  on  this  account  many  chiefs  fled  from 
their  domains.  But  Odin,  having  foreknowledge  and  magic 
sight,  knew  that  his  posterity  would  come  to  settle  and  dwell 
in  the  northern  half  of  the  world.  Odin  then  set  his  brothers 
Ye  and  YUe  over  Asgard,  and  he  himself  with  all  the  gods  and 
a  great  many  other  people  (gods  and  people  seem  to  be  coordi- 
nate) wandered  out,  first  westward  to  Grardarike  (Russia),  and 
then  south  to  Saxland  (Germany)."  The  place  where  he  lived 
is  still  known  as  Odinse ;  he  also  gave  lus  other  name  Sig  (vic- 
tory) to  Sigtuna,  a  town  in  Sweden.  He  is  said  to  have  con- 
quered all  northern  Europe  but  not  deigning  to  act  as  king 
himself  he  furnished  all  lus  kinsmen  and  friends  with  king- 
doms. His  son  Skiold  got  a  kingdom  in  Denmark  with  his 
capital  at  Odinse.  Hengest  and  Hjorsa  traced  their  lineage  to 
Odin  through  a  son  who  ruled  in  Saxland.  Frey,  also  called 
Yngve,  ruled  over  all  the  Swedes  with  a  temple  at  Upsala,  and 
gave  his  latter  name  to  a  Hneage  of  nearly  thirty  kings  known 
as  the  Yngling  dynasty  who  ruled  in  succession  at  Upsala. 

"  Odin  died  in  his  bed  in  Sweden  ;  and  when  he  was  near 
his  death  he  made  himself  be  marked  with  the  point  of  a  spear,, 
and  said  he  was  going  to  Godheim,  and  would  give  a  welcome 
there  to  all  his  friends,  and  all  brave  warriors  should  be  dedi- 
cated to  him ;  and  the  Swedes  believed  that  he  was  gone  to 
the  ancient  Asgard,  and  would  live  there  eternally.  Then 
began  anew  the  beUef  in  Odin,  and  the  calling  upon  him." 

The  first  of  the  sixteen  Sagas  in  Heimskringla,  called 
Ynglinga  Saga,  is  devoted  to  the  first  Swedish  dynasty  and  so 
is  not  an  integral  part  of  the  Norse  chronicle.  His  idea  in 
prefacing  the  work  with  this  Saga  was  no  doubt  to  give  the 
lineal  connection  with  Odin  which  the  later  kings  considered 
so  important.  Only  a  page  or  two  is  given  to  each  of  these 
many  kings,  and  yet  it  is  of  great  interest  because  it  is  all  we 
have  that  bears  any  semblance  to  a  history  of  that  time  and 
people.  It  contains  no  dates,  and  there  are  no  records  of  con- 
temi)orary  events  either  in  Sweden  or  adjoining  countries  in 
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which  one  may  hope  to  find  alluBionB  to  these  names.  It  seems 
probable  that  whatever  aberrations  these  records  may  contain 
are  due  only  to  the  distance  which  the  traditions  had  traveled 
before  being  recorded,  and  that  the  names  of  the  kings  together 
with  certain  cardinal  and  rational  facts  relating  to  them  may 
be  safely  relied  on.  For  instance  Fiolner  was  the  third  from 
Odin.  He  met  his  death  while  visiting  with  Frode,  the  friendly 
king  of  Seeland.  There  was  a  great  feast,  and  as  Fiolner  was 
wandering  about  on  an  upper  balcony  very  drunk  and  sleepy, 
while  all  the  rest  were  asleep,  he  fell  through  a  hole  into  a  tank 
of  strong  mead  and  was  drowned.  In  the  ballad  of  Thiodolf 
the  Skald  it  is  said : 

<*  In  Frode's  mansion  drowned  was  he, 
Drowned  in  a  wavelesa,  windless  sea." 

Onund,  the  twenty-fourth  from  Odin  was  noted  for  making 
roads,  clearing  forests  and  developing  the  agricultural  resources 
of  the  country.  He  was  killed  with  many  companions  by  a 
landslide  while  traveling  on  a  mountain  road.  A  few  improb- 
able circumstances  are  related  of  some  besides  Odin,  though 
'  most  of  this  is  attached  to  him.  Dag  the  Wise,  it  is  said, 
could  converse  with  the  sparrows  and  sometimes  got  news  from 
them  concerning  his  enemies.  This  dynasty  is  estimated  to 
have  reached  its  close  about  821,  having  extended  through  an 
unknown  period  before  this.  In  the  first  Saga  Snorre  relied 
for  his  information  mainly  upon  a  long  epic  poem,  the  Yngling- 
gatal,  composed  by  Thiodolf  late  in  the  ninth  century.  The 
poem  is  now  lost  with  the  exception  of  the  verses  which  Snorre 
quotes  by  way  or  illustration  or  proof,  with  the  sketch  of  each 
king.  A  fair  and  candid  estimate  of  this  and  other  sources  of 
information  is  given  in  the  preface : 

^^  In  this  book  I  have  had  old  stories  written  down,  as  I  have 
heard  them  told  by  intelligent  people,  concerning  chiefs  who 
have  held  dominion  in  the  northern  countries,  and  who  spoke 
the  Danish  tongue.  Some  of  this  is  found  in  ancient  family 
registers,  in  which  the  pedigrees  of  kings  and  other  personages 
of  high  birth  are  reckoned  up,  and  part  is  written  down  after 
old  songs  and  ballads  which  our  forefathers  had  for  their  amuse- 
ment. ^N'ow,  although  we  cannot  just  say  what  truth  there 
may  be  in  these,  yet  we  have  the  certainly  that  old  and  wise 
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men  held  them  to  be  true.  .  •  .  There  were  skalcLs  in  Harald's 
court  (860-930)  whose  poems  the  people  know  by  heart  even  at 
the  present  day,  together  with  all  the  songs  abont  the  kings 
who  have  ruled  in  Norway  since  his  time ;  and  we  rest  the 
foundations  of  our  story  principally  upon  the  songs  which  were 
sung  in  the  presence  of  the  chiefs  themselves  and  of  their  sons, 
and  take  all  to  be  true  that  is  found  in  such  poems  about  their 
feats  and  battles ;  for  although  it  be  the  fashion  with  skalds  to 
praise  most  those  in  whose  presence  they  are  standing,  yet  no 
one  would  dare  to  relate  to  a  chief  what  he  and  all  those  who 
heard  it  knew  to  be  a  false  and  imaginary — ^not  a  true  account 
of  his  deeds ;  because  that  would  be  mockery,  not  praise." 

Ar^  wrote  a  record  of  the  early  kings  which  formed  a  basis 
for  Snorre's  work.  Indeed  portions  of  the  preface  and  of  the 
earlier  sagas  are  copied  from  Ar^  whose  work  has  long  sinoe 
been  lost.  An  eye  witness  of  the  events  of  the  reign  of 
Harald,  the  second  Norse  king  here  described,  could  have  con-, 
versed  with  the  person  who  gave  infonnation  to  Ar^  ;  and  our 
author  gives  in  his  preface  two  distinct  lines  of  intimate  asso- 
ciation by  which  Ar^  did  obtain  facts  for  his  early  record. 

After  the  first  Saga  the  scene  changes  from  Sweden  to  Nor- 
way. Halfdan  the  Black  took  possession  of  the  throne  left 
vacant  at  the  death  of  his  mother's  father,  and  was  in  turn 
succeeded  by  his  son  Harald  Harf  ager.  Although  still  no  dates 
are  given  the  author  tells  us  that  Harald  began  to  reign  at  the 
age  of  ten,  and  died  at  the  age  of  eighty  three.  Through  these 
two  as  well  as  the  two  following  Sagas  the  account  continues 
to  be  fragmentary,  and  yet  if  we  compare  them  with  the  extant 
histories  of  other  Teutonic  peoples  before  1000  A.  D.,  they  are 
certainly  very  creditable. 

With  the  sage  of  Olaf  Trygveson,  who  reigned  from  995  to 
1000,  Snorre's  record  broadens  out  into  a  comprehensive  and 
well  proportioned  history  of  the  period  in  Norway.  The 
writer  has  in  Olaf  a  subject  worthy  of  his  pen, — a  bold  strong 
character  fitted  to  mold  the  destiny  of  nations.  Driven  to 
spend  his  early  life  in  exile,  he  makes  his  way  successfully  at 
foreign  courts  and  gains  a  prestige  for  his  later  life  at  home. 

^'  AU  this  time  Olaf  Trygveson  was  in  Bussia,  and  highly 
esteemed  by  King  Yaldemar,  and  beloved  by  the  queen*    Sji^ 
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Valdemar  made  him  cliief  over  the  men-at-arms  whom  he  sent 
out  to  defend  the  land.  Olaf  had  several  battles,  and  was 
Incky  as  a  leader  of  troops.  He  himself  kept  a  great  many 
men-at-arms  at  his  own  expense  out  of  the  pay  the  king  gave 
him.  Olaf  was  very  generous  to  his  men,  and  therefore  very 
popular.  But  then  it  came  to  pass,  what  so  often  happens  when 
a  foreigner  is  raised  to  higher  power  and  dignity  than  men  of 
the  country,  that  many  envied  him  because  he  was  so  favored 
by  the  king,  and  also  not  less  so  by  the  queen.  They  hinted  to 
the  king  that  he  should  take  care  not  to  make  Olaf  too  power- 
ful,— '  for  such  a  man  may  be  dangerous  to  you,  if  he  were  to 
aDow  himself  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  doing  you  or  your 
kingdom  harm  ;  for  he  is  extremely  expert  in  all  exercises  and 
feats,  and  very  popular.  We  do  not,  indeed,  know  what  it  is 
he  can  have  to  talk  of  so  often  with  the  queen.' " 

Olaf  was  chosen  king  over  the  whole  country  of  Norway 
by  the  General  Thing  at  Throndhjem.  He  had  some  years 
before  been  baptized  into  the  Christian  faith  while  in  the 
Scilly  Islands,  and  now  as  soon  as  he  became  well  established 
as  king,  he  took  counsel  with  the  leading  men  of  the  kingdom 
and  decided  to  proclaim  Christianity  throughout  the  whole  land 
and  take  such  steps  as  might  be  necessary  to  secure  its  adoption. 
Most  of  his  rather  brief  reign  was  occupied  with  this  under- 
taking. Many  of  the  people  wer^  found  to  be  unwilling  to 
give  up  their  heathen  sacrifices  and  their  conception  of  a  future 
life  in  which  fighting  and  drinking  should  be  the  occupation  of 
worthy ;  and  it  is  not  clear  that  much  effort  was  made  to  in- 
gtruct  them  in  Christian  conceptions.  It  is  certain  that  what- 
ever conception  of  Christianity  King  Olaf  himself  or  other 
Norse  leaders  had  were  faulty  in  the  extreme,  and  their  un- 
tamed warlike  zeal  harmonized  but  poorly  with  the  gentle 
spirit  of  the  gospel  of  peace.  The  account  of  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  in  Halogaland  gives  an  impression  of  his  mis- 
sionary methods,  though  all  his  expeditions  were  not  so  free 
from  bloodshed  as  this  one : 

^^  King  Olaf  fitted  out  and  manned  his  ships  and  commanded 
himself  his  ship  Tranan.  He  had  many  smart  people  with 
him,  and  when  he  was  ready,  he  sailed  northwards  with  his 
fleet  ]>B8t  Byrda,  and  to  Halogaland.    Wheresoever  he  came 
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to  the  land,  or  to  the  ifllands,  he  held  a  Thing,  and  told  the 
people  to  accept  the  right  faith  and  to  be  baptized.  No  nuHi 
dared  to  say  anything  against  it,  and  the  whole  country  he 
passed  through  was  made  Christian.  King  Olaf  was  a  gaest 
in  the  houBe  of  Harek  of  Thiotta,  who  was  baptized  with 
all  his  people.  At  parting  the  king  gave  Harek  good  presents, 
and  he  entered  into  the  king's  service,  and  got  fiefs,  and  the 
privileges  of  lendsman  from  the  king." 

The  Long  Serpent,  a  war  ship  which  Eing  Olaf  had  built 
about  the  year  1000  was,  from  the  description  given,  as  fine  a 
specimen  of  naval  architecture  as  had  ever  been  built  at  that 
day.  The  keel  was  111  feet  long,  and  there  were  34  benches 
for  rowers,  besides  being  rigged  for  sailing.  ^^  The  ship  was 
both  long  and  broad  and  high-sided  and  strongly  timbered." 
Snorre  tells  us  that  the  beam-knees  were  still  to  be  seen  in  his 
day — more  than  two  hundred  years  afterwards.  ^^The  head 
and  the  arched  tail  were  both  gilt.  This  ship  was  the  best  and 
most  costly  ship  ever  built  in  Norway."  It  appears  from  this 
and  other  structures  that  the  Norse  people  of  that  day  were 
well  abreast  with  the  most  advanced  nations  in  the  practice  of 
the  arts  and  industries  as  well  as  in  literature. 

An  interpolation  of  eight  chapters  not  found  in  the  oldest 
manuscripts  of  Hei/nisJcrvrigla  has  crept  into  some  editions  as 
early  as  1697.  It  consists  of  an  account  of  the  expeditions 
made  from  Iceland  to  Greenland  and  the  American  coast  about 
the  year  1000.  It  is  inserted  after  Chapter  CIV.  of  Olaf 
Trygveson's  Saga  and  is  copied  verbatim  from  the  "Flatey 
Codex,"  a  record  written  in  Iceland  between  1387  and  1395, 
nearly  a  century  before  Columbus  went  to  Iceland  in  search  of 
information  to  confirm  his  theory  of  the  shape  of  the  earth. 
The  passage  where  it  belongs  is  no  doubt  authentic  but  is  not 
a  part  of  Snorre's  work.  In  this  edition  it  is  printed  as  an 
Appendix  to  Olaf  Trygvason's  Saga. 

The  Saga  of  Saint  Olaf  Haraldson,  who  was  king  of  Nor- 
way from  1015  to  1030,  is  not  only  the  longest  of  all  these 
sagas  but  is  also  the  biast  specimen  of  old  Norse  historical  liter- 
ature. He  began  his  soldierly  career  at  the  early  age  of 
twelve.  Many  battles  are  described  as  occurring  in  quick  suc- 
cession during  the  next  seven  years.    He  was  then  proclaimed 
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king  over  the  whole  country  by  the  several  petty  kings  who 
had  arisen  and  felt  the  need  of  a  nnified  government.  He 
then  gave  his  whole  attention  to  the  uprooting  of  the  heathen- 
ism which  still  cherished  many  customs  contrary  to  Christianily. 
A  large  part  of  the  Saga  is  devoted  to  the  reforms  which  he 
introduced.  At  first  he  was  popular  throughout  the  country 
but  his  stringent  enforcement  of  the  new  laws  and  customs 
were  more  than  could  be  borne  with  composure  by  a  people 
accustomed  to  so  much  license  ;  he  gradually  lost  his  grip  on 
the  people ;  treachery  and  rebellion  began  to  be  felt  in  many 
places.  Under  these  circumstances  King  Canute  of  England 
found  it  easy  to  reduce  Norway  to  his  own  authority  and  so 
Olaf  was  compelled  to  flee  inta  Bussia  where  his  remaining 
years  were  spent  in  the  most  rigid  practice  of  what  he  regarded 
to  be  Christian  precepts.  Years  afterward,  when  the  Ung  of 
Canute's  appointment  disappeared  and  Norway  was  left  with- 
out a  head,  Olaf  gathered  a  small  band  and  sought  to  regain 
his  kingdom.  He  would  accept  the  services  of  no  man  who 
would  not  first  accept  the  Christian  faith  and  be  baptized.  He 
perished  in  the  first  encounter,  but  his  memory  was  treasured 
by  his  friends  first,  and  afterward  all  Norway  came  to  see  that 
he  was  a  good  and  noble  king  who  had  done  and  sacrificed 
many  things  for  the  good  of  his  people.  Soon  there  spread 
over  his  memory  the  unearthly  glamour  of  medisBval  saintship. 
Snorre  relates  many  miracles  of  healing  and  mercy  which  are 
said  to  have  been  wrought  by  Saint  Olaf  all  along  the  century 
and  a  half  afterward  which  is  covered  by  Snorre's  record. 

The  remaining  sagas  making  in  all  sixteen  bring  the  history 
in  a  fairly  complete  form  down  to  the  year  1184.  In  connec- 
tion with  each  king  there  is  a  clear,  comprehensive  and  pleas- 
ing account  of  his  times,  the  employments  at  which  himself, 
his  warriors  and  his  people  were  engaged,  their  prosperity  or 
failure,  the  conquests  or  defeats  of  his  earls,  their  marriages 
and  relations  with  neighboring  earls,  and  many  valuable  allu- 
sions to  the  neighboring  countries.  It  deals  with  the  political 
councils  and  Things  or  legislative  assemblies,  by  whom  called, 
their  purpose  and  result,  all  religious  movements  of  the  times 
and  especially  in  connection  with  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianily  into  tiie  various  districts  including  Iceland  and  Green- 
land. 
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The  frequent  mention  which  is  made  of  women,  the  influence 
which  they  have  in  the  councils  of  the  men  and  their  great 
activity  in  all  proper  afEairs  show  that  they  held  a  position  rela- 
tively to  men,  much  higher  than  was  conmion  among  other 
peoples  of  the  time.  Slaves  in  the  eleventh  century  were 
allowed  to  hold  property,  cultivate  land  on  their  own  accoxuit 
and  buy  their  freedom — a  favorable  contrast  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  custom. 

Of  the  old  religion  there  is  but  little  said.  We  read  of 
Olafs  entering  temples  on  his  missionaiy  expeditions  and  smash- 
ing images  of  Thor,  and  also  of  sacrifices  of  horse-flesh  being 
made  to  Odin.  Laing  finds  in  this  fact  an  indication  of  the 
eastern  origin  of  the  race  because  the  practice  is  too  expenave 
in  the  north  to  spring  spontaneously  from  the  people  of  that 
region,  but  Dr.  Penka  in  his  "  Herkunft  der  Arier  "  and  Viktor 
Rydberg  in  his  ^^Sesearches  in  Teutonic  Mythology"  (tran- 
slated by  Dr.  Anderson)  are  finding  in  this  very  religion  a 
reason  for  believing  that  Scandinavia  was  the  primitive  Aiyan 
home. 

As  one  reads  these  volumes  he  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by 
their  solid  literary  character,  and  the  broad  culture  of  the 
author.  It  is  strange  that  this  OUima  Thvle^  lying  nnder  the 
Arctic  circle,  separated  by  an  ocean  from  all  the  world,  at  an 
age  when  all  the  world  was  lying  under  an  apathy  which  ex- 
tended to  every  phase  of  human  activity,  should  be  able  to 
produce  such  a  work  as  this,  and  many  others  nearly  as  good. 
Surely  our  American  scholarship  would  do  well  to  become 
more  generally  familiar  with  this  work  of  which  Emerson  said : 
'*It  is  the  Hiad  and  Odyssey  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  raca" 
Frederick  Metcalfe  says  :  "  Here  is  a  Macaulay  in  the  thirteenth 
century."  Carlyle  says :  "  The  early  kings  of  Norway  deserves 
were  it  once  well  edited,  furnished  with  accurate  maps,  chrono- 
logical summaries,  etc.,  to  be  reckoned  among  the  great  history- 
books  of  the  world."  In  this  new  edition  these  requirements 
have  been  fairly  well  supplied. 

W,  J.   MXTTCH. 
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No.  97.— WsEK.  Enpino  Ootobkb  5,  1889. 

Sunday,  September  29.— Public  TTort/ifp— Battoll  Chapel,  10.80  ▲•  M. 
Bev.  Professor  Harris.  Oenerdl  Bdigioua  Meeting^Dwight  Hall,  6.80 
p.  M.    Address  by  Professor  Reynolds. 

Tuesday,  October  1. School  of  the  Fine  ^r^«— School  year  opens. 

Wednesday,  October  2,— Medical  iSe^kK>I— Examination  for  Matricula- 
tion. Medical  School,  160  York  st.,  9  A.  m.  PhUoeophy  of  Beligion 
(Uniyersity  Lecture)— Professor  Ladd.  194  Old  Chapel,  4  p.  m.  CUum 
Proper  MeeHngs—jywight  Hall,  6.40  p.  m.  Semitic  Clvb^The  Philadel- 
phia Babylonian  Expedition,  by  Dr.  Bobert  F.  Harper.  Boom  B,  East 
Divinity  Hall,  7  P.M. 

Thursday,  October  S.^Medicai  Schoolr-FaH  Term  open»— Medical 
School,  160  York  St.,  19  M.  Preservation  of  Health  (Lecture  to  the 
Divinity  School)— Leonard  J.  Sanford,  M.D.  Boom  B,  East  Divinity 
Hall,  8  P.  If.    CoUege  Faculty  Meeting^l  Treasury  Building,  4  p.  m. 

FridBj,  October  ^—Berkeley  Aeeociaticn  (Evening  Prayer)— Boom  89, 
Dwight  Hall,  6.46  p.  M.  Lecture  Preparatory  to  Communion  Service-- 
Dwight  Hall,  7.80  p.  x. 

Hugh  Chamberlain  Qreek  iVise.— The  Hugh  Chamberlain  Greek  Prize, 
being  the  income  for  one  year  of  a  fund  of  one  thousand  dollars,  given 
in  1886  by  the  Hon.  Daniel  H.  Chamberlain,  LL.D.,  of  New  York  City, 
is  awarded  to  Winthrop  Edwards  Dwight,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  who 
was  prepared  for  college  by  private  instruction.  Honorable  mention  is 
also  made  of  the  examinations  of  William  Begg,  of  Hendersonville, 
N.  C,  who  was  prepared  at  the  Hartford  Public  High  School ;  of  Wil- 
liam Judson  Lamson,  of  Montelair,  N.  J.,  who  was  prepared  at  the 
Montelair  High  School ;  and  of  William  Lyman  Couch,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  who  was  prepared  at  the  New  Haven  High  School,  and  who  died 
as  the  result  of  an  accident  on  August  10, 1889.  This  prize  is  offered 
annually  to  the  members  of  the  class  entering  college,  for  the  best  ex- 
amination in  the  Greek  required  for  admission. 

Lectures  in  the  Divinity  School.— Jjeonaxd  J.  Sanford,  M.D.,  late  Pro- 
fessor in  the  Yale  Medical  School,  will  give  a  brief  course  of  lectures, 
on  the  Preservation  of  Health,  to  the  students  of  the  Divinity  School, 
in  Lecture  Boom  B  (East  Divinity  School),  on  successive  Thursdays,  at 
2  p.  M. 
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Graduaie  Cownes  in  Politioal  Scienee  and  History,  FaU  Term,  1S89.^ 
The  hours  are  announced  as  follows  :  Professor  Sumner,  United  States 
History,  Monday  and  Thursday,  10-11 ;  Anthropology,  Monday  and 
Thursday,  11-12,  106  O.  0.  Professor  Hadley,  Corporations,  Tuesday 
and  Fridaj,  10-11, 194  O.  C.  Mr.  Baynolds,  Roman  Law,  Wednesday, 
12-1 ;  Constitutional  History,  Tuesday  and  Friday,  10-12,  4  Treasury. 
Mr.  White,  Local  Government,  Tuesday,  12-1,  195  O.  C.  Professor 
Brewer,  Physical  Geography  and  Political  History.  Monday,  S-4,  10 
Sheffield  Hall.  Professor  Adams,  Formation  of  the  American  IJnioD, 
Tuesday,  4-5,  244  Lawrence.  The  Courses  will  begin  on  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 80.  Professor  Wheeler  will  determine  the  hours  of  Course  15 
after  conferring  with  those  desiring  to  take  it  and  will  meet  them  for 
that  purpose  Wednesday,  October  2,  at  11  o'clock,  196  O.  C.  The  hours 
of  Course  9  will  be  subsequently  announced. 


No.  98.— Wekk  Endinq  Octobkb  12,  1889. 

Sunday,  October  ^.-^Public  Worship,  foUawed  by  Communion  Ser- 
vice— Battell  Chapel,  10.80  a.  m.  Rev.  President  Dwight.  Oeneral  Be- 
ligioua  Meetinff-'Dwight  Hall,  6.80  p.  x.    Address  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Mott. 

Wednesday,  October  H.—PhUoaophy  of  Beligion  (UniTersity  Lecture) 
—Professor  Ladd.  194  Old  Chapel,  4  P.  m.  Class  Prayer  MeeHngs— 
Dwight  Hall,  6.40  P.  x. 

Thursday,  October  10.— PreservcUion  of  Health  (Lecture  to  the  Divinity 
School)— Leonard  J.  Sanford,  M.  D.  Boom  B,  East  Divinity  Hall, 
2.  P.  M. 

Friday,  October  W.—Berhdey  Association  (Evening  Prayer)— Boom 
89,  Dwight  Hall,  6.45  p.  x. 

Lucius  F,  Robinson  Latin  Prizes,  in  CoUegre.— Professor  Peck  will 
state  the  condition  of  these  prizes  for  the  present  year  (for  Seniors  and 
Juniors  in  Latin,  and  for  Sophomores)  at  No.  176  Lyceum,  on  Tuesday. 
October  8,  at  6.45  p.  m. 

No.  99.— Week  ENDma  Octobeb  19,  1889. 

Sunday,  October  18.— Public  TTors/iip- Battell  Chapel,  10.80  a.  m. 
Bev.  Marvin  B.  Vincent,  D.  D.,  of  New  York  City.  Oeneral  BeHgious 
Meeting— Dwight  Hall,  6.80  p.  m.    Address  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Vinoent. 

Wednesday,  October  Id.—Philoeqphy  of  iSeitfirion  (University  Lecture) 
—Professor  Ladd.  194  Old  Chapel,  4  p.  x.  Class  Player  Meetings^ 
Dwight  Hall,  6.40  P.  x. 

Thursday,  October  H.—CoUege  Faculty  Meeting— 1  Treasury  Building, 
4p.x. 

Friday,  October  IS.— Berkeley  Assoeiaiion  (Evening  Prayer)— Boom 
89,  Dwight  Hall,  6.45  P.  X. 
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No.  100.— Week  E2n>iNa  OcrtovgR  26,  1889. 

Sunday,  October  20.— Pu&Zie  TTors/ttp— Battell  Chapel,  10.80  a.  m. 
Bev.  Loren  F.  Berry,  of  Fremont,  Nebraska.  Cfeneral  Rdigioua  Meet- 
ing—Dwight  Hall,  6.80  p.  M.    Address  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Berry. 

Wednesday,  October  2S,— -Philosophy  of  Beligiqn  (University  Lecture) 
—Professor  Ladd.  194  Old  Chapel,  4  p.  m.  Claas  Prayer  Meetings— 
Dwight  Hall,  6.40  P.  M.  Semitic  C/u6— Paper  by  Professor  Harper,  on 
the  Oriental  Congress  recently  held  at  Stockholm.  Room  B.  East 
Divinity  Hall,  7  P.  M. 

Thursday,  October  ^i.—Preservation  of  Health  (Lecture  to  the  Divinity 
School)— Leonard  J.  Sanford,  M.D.  Room  B,  East  Divinity  Hall,  2  P.  M. 
PhUoeqphical  Faculty  Meeting— 7  Treasury  Building,  6  p.  m. 

Friday,  October  2S.-^Berkeley  Association  (Evening  Prayer)— Room 
89,  Dwight  Hall,  6.45  P.  M. 

No.  101— Week  E2n>iNa  Noveubeb,  2,  1889. 

Sunday,  October  27.— Pu&Ztc  TTors/iip—Battell  Chapel,  10.80  a.  m. 
Rev.  Newman  Smyth,  D.D.,  of  the  Center  Church.  Oeneral  Religious 
Meeting— Dwight  Hall,  6.80  p.  m.    Address  by  Professor  Harper. 

Wednesday,  October  20,— Philosophy  of  Beligion  (University  Lecture) 
—Professor  Ladd.  194  Old  Chapel,  4  P.  M.  Class  Prayer  Meetings— 
DwightHaU,  6.40  p.m. 

Thursday,  October  9i.— Preservation  of  Health  (Lecture  to  the  Divin- 
ity School)— Leonard  J.  Sanford,  M.D.  Room  B,  East  Divinity  Hall,  2 
P.  If.  College  Faculty  Meeting— 7  Treasury  Building,  4  p.  m.  Readings 
from  Moliire—'iS..  Bergeron.  197  Old  CSiapel,  7  p.  x.  (Open  to  all  stu- 
dents. 

Friday,  November  1. — Last  Day  of  applications  for  Remission  of 
College  Tuition— 7  Treasury  Building,  10.80  a.  M.  to  12  M.  Berkeley 
Association  (Evening  Prayer)— Room  98,  Dwight  Hall,  6.46  P.  x.  Lee- 
^re  Preparatory  to  Communion  /Sertnoe— Dwight  Hall,  7.80  p.  m.  Politi- 
cal Science  C7u&— Organization  of  Work  for  the  year.  196  Old  Chapel, 
7.80  P.  M. 

Beneficiary  Aid  to  College  Students,  New  applicants  for  the  remission 
of  tuition  are  requested  to  call  at  the  President's  Room,  No.  7  Treasury 
Building,  between  10.80  a.  x.  and  12.,  before  November  1. 

Students  desiring  a  renewal  of  aid  granted  last  year  can  obtain  the 
form  of  application  from  the  Dean,  or  from  Professor  Richards. 
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LscTUBBS  ON  RuBSiAK  LiTEBATUBE.* — This  little  book  will 
giTe  its  readers  an  UDderstaDding  of  the  Bnbjeot  which  it  di§- 
cnsses  which  will  be  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  its  size.  Of 
course,  no  one  will  expect — in  a  thin  duodecimo— anything  like 
exhaustive  criticism.  But  for  the  purpose  which  the  author — 
Ivan  Panin — proposed  to  himself,  it  is  as  nearly  perfect  in  its 
conception  as  can  be,  and  these  six  short  chapters  throw  a  flood 
of  light  on  what  to  most  persons  has  seemed  hopelessly  obscure. 
There  is  a  simplicity,  too,  in  the  explanations  which  are  given 
which  is  in  itself  charming. 

The  author  reminds  us  that  Russian  literature  is  all  of  very 
recent  growth.  But  recent  as  it  is,  there  are  points  of  marked 
parallelism  between  it  and  the  literature  of  older  nations. 
Among  all  people,  he  says,  the  *'  earliest  voices"  have  been  those 
of  joyous  song.  Then,  the  time  comes  when  men  begin  to  recog- 
nise the  fact  that  life  is  something  more  than  mere  enjoyment ; 
that  there  is  evil  in  the  world.  So  they  resign  themselves  to 
lamentations;  and  literature  becomes  the  expression  of  their 
unrest  The  ^^ singer"  gives  place  now  to  the  ^Mamenter,  the 
reproacher."  ^  Job  succeeds  Miriam ;  .^ohylus  succeeds  Homer ; 
Racine  and  Comeille  take  the  place  of  the  troubadours;  and 
Byron  succeeds  Shakspeare."  Then,  in  its  turn,  the  period  of 
mere  protest  against  evil  passes  away,  and  literature  becomes 
aggressive,  and  attacks  all  established  institutions.  ^'Tragedy  is 
followed  by  comedy,  sentiment  by  satire,  ^schylus  is  followed 
by  Aristophanes ;  Horace  is  followed  by  Juvenal  and  Martial ; 
Racine  is  followed  by  Voltaire ;  and  Byron  by  Dickens."  At 
last,  men  begin  to  discover  that  the  powers  of  evil  are  not  to  be 
overcome  by  violence,  but  by  faith  in  God,  and  by  love  towards 
man.  <'  Greek  literature  ends  with  Socrates  and  PUto.  Roman 
literature  ends  with  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Seneca." 

*  Lectures  on  Russian  Literature.  By  Ivav  Pandt.  New  York:  G.  P. 
PatDsm's  Sons,  1889.     12mo.,  pp.  220. 
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Now  all  these  phases  of  literary  life  are  to  be  found  amoog 
Rnssiaii  authors.  Panin  has  selected  Pashkin  as  an  example  of 
the  first  phase ;  Gogol  as  an  example  of  the  second ;  Turgenef, 
of  the  third ;  and  Tolstoy,  of  the  fourth. 

We  cannot  follow  the  author  further,  and  must  limit  ourselves 
to  giving  a  single  poem  of  Pushkin. 

"  To  A  Flowkb. 

A  flow  ere ty  withered,  odorlessy 
In  a  book  forgot  I  find ; 
And  already  strange  reflection 
Cometh  into  my  mind. 

Bloomed  where  ?    When  ?    In  what  spring  ? 
And  how  long  ago  ?    And  plucked  by  whom  ? 
Was  it  by  a  strange  hand?    Was  it  by  a  dear  hand? 
And  wherefore  left  thus  here  I 

Was  it  in  memory  of  a  tender  meeting? 
Was  it  in  memory  of  a  fated  parting? 
Was  it  in  memory  of  a  lonely  walk  ? 
In  the  peaceful  fields,  or  in  the  shady  woods  ? 

lives  he  still  ?    lives  she  stiU  ? 

And  where  is  their  nook  this  very  day? 

Or  are  they  too  withered, 

Like  unto  this  unknown  floweret?^ 

But  Panin  says  that  Pushkin  is  the  ''  least"  of  Russian  writers, 
because  ''  he  hath  no  purpose."  It  was  Gogol  who  was  the  first 
master  of  literature  in  whom  a  purpose  is  visible.  ^*  But,"  he 
says,  ''  it  was  not  given  to  Gogol  to  announce  the  loftiest  mes- 
sage, the  message  of  peace,  of  love,  of  submission,  the  message 
of  Tolstoy.  The  times  of  Gogol  were  not  ripe  for  this.  The 
times  of  Gogol  called  for  indignation,  for  protest,  and  Gogol  is 
the  indignant  protester." 

Of  Turgenef  all  that  we  have  space  to  say  is  that  to  under- 
stand his  writings  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
'literary  warrior"  who  did  service  as  the  mortal  enemy  of  the 
manifold  evils  which  everywhere  abounded  in  Russia. 

And  now  Panin  continues  :  ^'  O  my  friends  I  cannot  emphasuEe 
it  too  strongly  that  our  gifts — whether  they  consist  in  wealth,  or 
in  the  ability  to  sing,  to  paint,  to  build,  or  to  count — are  not 
given  unto  us  to  be  used  for  our  pleasure  merely,  or  as  means  of 
our  advancement,  whether  social  or  intellectual.    But  they  are 
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given  unto  ur  that  we  may  use  them  for  helping  those  who  need 
help.  Talk  therefore  not  of  art  for  its  own  sake ;  that  art  needs 
no  purpose,  but  is  an  end  unto  itself.  Sach  talk  is  only  a  con- 
venient way  of  evading  the  heaven-imposed  responsibility  of 
uHng  for  others  those  gifts  with  which  a  merciful  power  hath 
endowed  their  undeserving  possessors.  Art,  therefore,  to  be  truly 
worthy,  must  have  a  purpose ;  and,  execution  being  equal,  that 
art  is  highest  which  hath  the  highest  purpose ;  that  art  lowest, 
which  hath  the  lowest  purpose." 

It  needs  hardly  be  said  that  to  Panin,  Tolstoy  is  the  noblest 
figure  in  Russian  literature.  He  passes  by  his  novels,  declariog 
that  Tolstoy  himself  now  speaks  of  them  as  if  they  were  nothing, 
and  gives  to  him  the  first  place,  because  ^'  he  proclaims  above  aJl 
the  doctrine  of  Jesus." — "  The  burden  of  his  message  is  the  ever 
recurring,  Brethren,  follow  Christ.  Follow  Christ  with  your 
heads,  and  your  metaphysics  will  take  care  of  themselves  ;  follow 
Christ  with  your  will  and  your  passions  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves :  follow  Christ  with  your  hopes,  and  your  self-respect  will 
take  care  of  itself:  lastly,  follow  Christ  with  your  hands,  and 
your  work  will  take  care  of  itself.  Tolstoy's  book  is  therefore 
only  the  fifth  gospel  of  Christ,  and  Tolstoy  himself  is  therefore 
only  the  thirteenth  Apostle  of  Jesus." 

One  other  word  we  must  add.  Panin  claims  for  the  works  of 
his  countrymen  that  unlike  what  has  been  the  fact  in  other 
nations,  those  who  have  cultivated  literature  in  Russia  have  been 
for  the  most  part  men  of  wealth,  who  were  not  forced,  by  the 
need  of  bread,  to  write  hastily  and  without  due  preparation* 
They  have  had  leisure  to  polish  the  works  which  they  gave  to 
the  world,  and  bring  them  to  perfection.  Hence  in  Russian 
literature  there  is  to  be  found  a  perfection  of  taste  and  a  purity 
of  style,  which  is  one  of  its  marked  characteristics. 

WiLUAH  L.  KiNosunr. 


Bight  Hundred  Milbb  in  an  Ahbulancs.* — Not  the  least 
of  the  attractions  of  this  bright  story  of  summer  travel,  in  Wyo- 
ming Territory,  is  the  fact  that  a  large  circle  of  the  friends  of  the 
writer — widely  scattered  over  the  whole  country — will  read  be- 
tween the  lines,  and  find  m  it  a  kind  of  counterpart  to  one  of  the 

*  Eight  Hundred  MUm  in  an  AmManee.  By  Laxtha  Wihthrop  Jowmouf. 
J.  B.  lappinoott  k  Co.,  Philadelphia.    1889.    12mo,  pp.  131. 
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most  graceful  and  pleasing  of  the  poems  which  gave  to  N.  P. 
Willis  a  literary  reputation,  while  he  was  yet  a  college  student  in 
New  Haven.  The  poem  to  which  we  refer  is  addressed  ''To 
Laura  W .  Two  Years  of  Age."  This  child  was  the  beau- 
tiful daughter  of  Mr.  Francis  B.  Winthrop,  of  New  Haven,  who 
was  a  descendant  of  Governor  John  Winthrop,  of  Connecticut. 
Her  mother  was  the  sister  of  President  Woolsey.  Major  Theo- 
dore Winthrop  was  her  brother.  Willis,  in  his  college  days,  was 
received  as  a  frequent  visitor  in  the  family;  and  the  remarkably 
''  sunny ''  expression  which  lighted  up  the  face  of  the  little  girl, 
and  which  through  life  made  her  so  attractive  as  a  woman,  in- 
spired the  verses  which  have  been  read  by  thousands.  How 
many  delighted  parents  have  applied  to  the  child  who  was  the  light 
of  their  own  homes  the  lines  which  were  first  addressed  to  Laura 
W ! 

"  I  would  that  thou  mightst  ever  be 

As  beautiful  as  now ; 
That  time  might  ever  leave  as  free 

Thy  yet  unwritten  brow, 
I  would  life  were  all  poetry 

To  gentle  measures  set, 
That  naught  but  chastened  melody 

Might  dim  thine  eye  of  jet ; 
Nor  one  discordant  note  be  spoken 
Till  God  the  cunning  harp  hath  broken.'* 

The  veil  which  obscured  the  vision  of  the  poet  is  now  partly 
lifted.  These  happy  memories  of  a  journey  of  *'  Eight  Hundred 
Miles  in  an  Ambulance,"  which  Mrs.  Laura  Winthrop  Johnson 
put  in  writing  when  the  recollections  of  its  strange  and  varied  in- 
cidents were  fresh  in  mind,  form  a  fitting  sequel  to  the  poem  from 
which  we  have  quoted,  and  give  to  those  who  never  knew  her  the 
pleasing  evidence  that,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  her  long  life  did 
indeed  prove  to  be 

"  all  poetry 
To  gentle  measures  set." 

The  story  is  introduced  by  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  pen  of  her 
friend  and  neighbor,  on  Staten  Island — Mr.  George  William 
Curtis — ^who  pays  an  affectionate  tribute  to  ''  the  singular  sweet- 
ness and  serenity  of  her  nature,  her  catholic  sympathy,  her  high 
intelligence,  and  her  varied  and  generous  accomplishments."    Her 
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death  occurred  not  many  months  ago,  and  Mr.  Cartis  tells  as  thai 
'^in  all  the  amenities  of  social  intercourse  she  was  untiring;  and 
her  life,  as  parent,  friend,  and  citizen,  was  full  of  beneficent 
activity  and  rounded  with  content.  With  gentle  dignity  uid 
tender  assiduity,  of  a  happy  temperament  and  in  rosy  health, 
loving  and  beloved,  she  greeted  the  inexorable  advance  of  years 
and  smilingly  held  Time  at  bay.  Although  past  sixty  she  still 
had  the  aspect  of  her  blooming  prime.  The  music  of  the  poet's 
salutation  to  the  child  of  two  years  often  murmured  in  the 
memory  of  those  who  saw  in  the  mother  and  grandmother  the 
child's  '  sunny  brow'  still  smooth  and  fair." 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  abstain  from  quoting  some  paragraphs 
from  these  pages  which  show  what  the  condition  of  Wyoming 
was  only  a  few  short  years  ago. 

WnXlAM  L.  KXNOSLET. 


The  RBCoNSTBUcnoK  07  Subopb  dubino  thx  Sboond  Fbskch 
Bmpibb*  is  a  book  that  will  make  its  way,  and  attract  hosts  of 
readers  during  the  coming  winter.  The  information  here  given, 
in  a  style  that  is  attractive  as  well  as  condensed  and  clear  cut, 
has  hiUierto  not  been  gene^lly  accessible,  except  in  works  that 
are  so  extended  that  they  are  calculated  to  repel  all  except  those 
who  are  disposed  to  make  a  serious  study  of  the  period.  Mr. 
Murdock  has  sketched  the  story  of  the  coup  cP  ilat  of  Louis 
Napoleon;  the  Crimean  war;  the  unification  of  Italy  under 
Cavour;  the  rise  of  Prussia;  the  Schleswig-Holstein  war;  the 
Prusso-Austrian  war  of  seven  weeks ;  the  Franco-Prussian  war ; 
and  the  fall  of  the  Second  Empire ;  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the 
general  reader  a  very  tolerable  outline  of  the  great  events  whidi 
make  the  period  from  1850  to  1870  so  memorable.  We  are  con- 
fident that  his  book  will  stimulate  very  many  person  to  go  on  to 
a  study  of  the  more  elaborate  works  to  which  he  refers  as 
authorities. 

We  mention  as  one  of  the  admirable  characteristics  of  the 
author,  the  definiteness  of  his  statements.  The  most  rapid 
reader  can  never  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  at  once  what  he 

*  Th€  ReoonstrueUon  of  Ewrope.  A  sketch  of  the  diplomatic  and  militaiy  his- 
tory of  Oontinental  Barope,  from  fbe  Rise  to  the  Fall  of  the  Second  Ftenoh  Bnh 
pire.  ByHABOLD  ICubdook.  With  an  Introduction  by  Johh  Fokb.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Hifain  ft  Oo.    18S9.    12mo^  pp.  421. 
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means.  He  states  clearly  what  was  gained  and  what  was  lost 
by  each  one  of  the  Great  Powers  in  their  long  straggle  for 
Bupremaoy. 

As  an  illustration,  we  will  quote  the  paragraph  with  which  he 
ends  his  account  of  the  war  in  the  Crimea,  and  describes  the  way 
in  which  the  different  nations  were  affected  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  "  in  the  days  when  the  treaty  was  young." 

Russia  lost  250,000  men  by  wounds,  exposure,  and  disease ;  France 
lost  nearly  100,000;  England  26,000 ;  Turkey  86,000 ;  and  Sardinia  8,000. 
Russia  entered  upon  the  war  to  maintain  her  right  of  protectorate  over 
the  Greek  Christians  in  Turkey,  to  humiliate  the  Porte,  and  perhaps 
destroy  it.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  she  not  only  failed  in 
this,  hut  lost  her  nominal  protectorate  over  the  Danubian  Principali- 
ties. She  also  lost  her  supremacy  on  the  Black  Sea,  heing  forbidden 
to  maintain  a  naval  fleet  on  its  waters.  She  yielded  Kars  for  Sebas- 
tapol  and  other  points  held  by  the  allies,  and  was  obliged  to  suffer  a 
loss  of  territory  on  her  southeastern  frontier.  Aside  from  the  expendi- 
ture in  blood  and  treasure,  Russia  stood  as  the  principal  loser  by  the 


The  Emperor  of  the  French  had  entered  the  contest  for  military 
"  glory,"  and  to  strengthen  the  insecure  foundation  of  his  throne.  He 
gained  the  plaudits  of  an  admiring  world,  which  hastened  to  crown 
him  as  the  sovereign  of  the  first  military  power  of  Europe. 

England  had  taken  up  arms  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  to  curb  the  ambition  of  Russia,  and  settle  the  Eastern  Question. 
England  was  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  Power  that  had  gained  her  ends. 

Turkey  fought  for  self-preservation;  and,  propped  by  the  strong  arms 
of  the  western  powers,  she  still  lives.  Furthermore,  she  gained  admit- 
tance into  the  great  family  of  European  States,  with  all  that  this 
dignity  impHed.  The  Sultan  renewed  the  old  pledge  to  close  the  Sea 
of  Marmora  to  ships  of  war  during  the  times  of  peace. 

Sardinia  fought  to  gain  the  attention  and  ear  of  Europe.  The  8th  of 
April  at  the  Paris  Congress  demonstrated  her  success." 

This  concise  statement  is  followed  by  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion :  What,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-five  years,  have  been  the 
permanent  results  achieved  by  those  two  years  of  bloodshed  in 
the  East  ?    Mr.  Murdock  says: 

Russia  has  scoffed  at  the  treaty,  and  resumed  her  sway  on  the 
Euxine,  and  in  the  Principalities. 

The  French  emperor  sleeps  in  exile,  and  the  '*  glory  "  that  the  world 
awarded  him  has  passed  away  in  the  wreck  of  his  tinsel  empire. 

England  still  frets  over  the  unsettled  Eastern  Question. 

The  "sick  man"  lives  on,  but  his  palsied  hand  has  lost  its  grip  on 
the  north  of  the  Balkan  range. . 
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Sardinia,  and  Sardinia  alone,  has  proved  to  be  the  real  gainer  by  the 
Crimean  war ;  for  from  the  day  when  the  gallantry  of  the  Bersagheri 
on  the  heights  of  the  Tchemaya  gained  Cavonr  an  influential  voice  in 
the  Congress  of  Paris,  dates  the  birth  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 

It  is  this  method  of  summing  up  the  results  of  each  political 
struggle,  and  stating  them  succinctly  and  clearly,  that  will  make 
this  book  valuable  to  those  who  have  not  been  especially  familiar 
with  modern  European  history.  Of  course,  in  a  duodecimo  of 
420  pages,  no  more*  than  an  outline  sketch  can  be  expected.  So 
those  who  are  already  acquainted  with  the  sequence  of  events 
will  be  constantly  surprised  to  find  how  rapidly  the  author  skips 
over  the  ground.  For  instance,  the  negotiations  with  regard  to 
the  cession  by  the  Piedmontese  government  of  Nice  and  Savoy 
to  France,  and  the  manifold  complications  and  consequences  of 
that  cession,  are  barely  alluded  to,  and  on  the  reader  is  hurried ! 
Yet  we  are  not  at  all  sure  that  even  those  who  are  the  best 
informed  will  not  take  as  much  interest  in  these  rapid  sketches 
as  the  tyros  in  history. 

Mr.  Murdock  has  brought  out  prominently  what  has  been 
learned,  since  the  fall  of  the  French  emperor,  about  the  inefficient 
oondilion  of  his  army  at  the  beginning  of  the  Italian  war  of  1859 ; 
the  wretched  strategy  shown  by  the  French  commanders  in  that 
campaign ;  and  the  personal  incapacity  of  Louis  Napoleon.  The 
fiuccess  which  the  French  gained  was  due  to  the  greater  inca- 
pacity of  the  Austrian  commanders.  Badetsky  was  no  longer 
living.  The  bulletins  of  Louis  Napoleon  were  as  untrustworthy 
as  those  of  his  uncle ;  and  now  that  we  know  how  utterly  weak 
and  contemptible  he  showed  himself  at  Magenta,  we  can  not  read 
them  without  a  smile.  Very  little  is  said  of  MazzinL  Garibaldi's 
Sicilian  expedition  is  divested  of  much  of  the  halo  with  which  it 
was  for  a  long  time  surrounded ;  and  his  rapid  and  marvellous  suo- 
oess  is  ascribed  in  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  popu- 
lation was  weary  of  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  Bourbon  king. 
The  Neapolitan  army  in  Sicily  simply  crumbled  away  before  the 
invader.  Within  the  space  at  Mr.  Murdock's  command,  it  is  too 
much  to  expect  that  he  should  have  fully  explained  the  character 
of  the  danger  apprehended  by  the  Piedmontese  government, 
when  Garibaldi  appeared  on  the  Volturno,  flushed  with  victory. 
There  was,  of  course,  as  the  author  points  out,  the  possibility 
that  that  impressionable  chieftain  might  throw  himself  on  the 
States  of  the  Church,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Max- 
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zinians  were  in  large  force  in  his  army,  and  there  were  many  of 
them  who  were  urging  him  to  establish  a  republic.  We  think 
that  this  was  one  of  the  facts  that  made  it  seem  imperative  to 
Victor  Emmanuel  that  he  should  appear  at  once  on  the  scene. 
Garibaldi's  subsequent  attempts  on  the  Roman  States  are  only 
alluded  to. 

The  story  of  the  rise  of  Prussia  under  Bismarck,  and  the 
exclusion  of  Austria  from  Germany,  and  the  fall  of  the  French 
Empire,  is  given  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale,  but  it  is  told  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner. 

The  book  is  introduced  to  the  public  by  Mr.  John  Fiske. 

William  L.  Kinosley. 

GuDRUN.* — Every  one  who  has  visited  the  Library  at  Zurich 
will  have  seen  the  famous  letter,  which  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia, 
wrote  to  Johannes  von  Muller,  the  editor  of  *  der  Nibelungen 
liet '  and  remember  that  often  quoted  passage :  '  Ihr  habt  eine 
viel  zu  vortheilhafte  Meinung  von  diesen  Dingeu.  Meines  Be- 
dtlnkens  sind  sie  nicht  einen  Schuss  Pulver  werth,  und  wUrde  ich 
sie  nicht  in  meiner  Bibliothek  dulden,  sondern  herausschmeissen.' 
While  reading  the  present  volume  it  occurred  to  my  mind, 
whether  not  many  American  and  English  readers  would  pass  a 
similar  *  judgment  on  Kudran.  For  there  is  hardly  a  poem 
'  more  sinn'd  against '  by  interpolations  than  Kudrun,  the  original 
lays  being  actually  buried  under  the  mass  of  later  additions  not 
nnfreqnently  stupid  and  utterly  absurd,  nay,  even  the  text  of  the 
original  parts  has  suffered  from  the  hands  of  interpolators.  The 
original  poem  consisted  ~  as  Mullenhoff's  scholarly  and  thorough 
investigation  has  shown — of  414  stanzas  and  it  is  this  part  that  * 
justly  can  be  called  a  German  Odyssey  (Gervinus).  It  is  very 
much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  translator  has  not  either  confined 
herself  to  those  original  lays— so  much  the  more,  as  for  a  critical 
study  of  the  poem  a  going  back'  to  the  Middle  High  German 
original  is  of  course  indispensable — or  at  least  marked  in  some 
way  those  stanzas  in  print.  For  as  Martin  in  the  preface  to  his 
edition  (p.  xxix),  says :  '  it  is  highly  to  be  recommended  to  every 
one  who  wishes  to  read  the  poem  from  an  esthetic  point  of  view, 
to  read  only  this  nucleus  without  paying  attention  to  the  inter- 

*  QudrwL  A  MedisDval  Epic.  Translated  from  the  Middle  High  Qerman  by 
Mart  Piokisino  Niohol&  Boston  and  New  York.  Houghton,  ICifflin  ft  Co. 
Hm  Rtyerside  PreaSi  Cambridge,    mdooolxxxix. 
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polated  parts.'  The  preface  is  rather  meagre.  A  short  discuaaion 
of  the  different  myths  would  certainly  have  been  of  great  interest 
to  a  reader  not  versed  in  Gkrmanic  mythology.  The  translation 
itself  is  in  general  a  faithful  one.  It  is  largely  due  to  the  some- 
what difficult  metre,  that  the  translator  has  not  everywhere  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  a  literal  rendering.  The  number  of  tautologies, 
abundant  in  the  original,  is  still  increased  in  the  translation,  thus 
in  stanza  25,  2b  and  1054,  2  ('  now  teach  me,  how  to  get  accus- 
tomed to  this'  in  the  original,  while  in  the  translation  it  is 
=  1055,  1).  Inaccuracies  are  not  too  frequent:  37,  4  'daz  ii  nach 
dem  fumere  von  des  winters  ftunden  folten  biten '  does  not  mean 
'  That  aHer  summer  was  ended,  they  should  spend  the  winter, 
with  him  abiding '  but '  that  they  from  (now)  the  time  of  winter 
should  wait  for  the  (beginning  of  the)  summer;'  711,  3  '  ouch 
vergaz  er  felten  der  vil  liehten  brtlnne '  cannot  mean  *  Ne'er  by 
him 't  was  forgotten  to  wear  his  armour  shining,' '  niht  vergezzen ' 
is  used  here  as  in  1408,  1  ^Ir  ietweder  dea  andem  mit  stiche  niht 
vergaz.'  Again  in  854,  1.2.  *freude'  is  not  *fun'  but  *  enter- 
tainment,' nor  is  '  wan  *  :=  *  when '  (9,  4)  but  *  because.'  22,  4  *  dk 
von  man  daz  maere  wol  erkennet '  means  *  from  whom  the  lay  has 
its  name'  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  Hagen's  fame.  46, 3  instead 
of  '  on  them  her  glad  eyes  rested,'  read  '  on  her  their  glad  eyes 
rested  :  1008, 2  the  translator  has  without  apparent  reason  deviated 
from  the  text,  likewise  in  1436,  1.  1322,  1  '  oder '  should 'be  ren- 
dered 'and'  or  omitted,  as  it  is  the  case  in  401,  1.  2.  693,  3  etc 
What  can  be  the  reason  for  using  the  hyphen  in  Gu-drun,  Wa-te  ? 

Hamnb  Oebtel. 


"  WHrrHSB  "  ?♦ — Under  this  somewhat  enigmatic  title  Professor 
Briggs  has  furnished  the  theological  public  some  interesting  read- 
ing. The  main  object  of  the  book  is  to  prove  that  much  of  the 
current  and  accepted  theology  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  has 
drifted  far  away  from  the  Westminster  standards.  This  purpose 
is  carried  out  by  a  critical  examination  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Confession  point  by  point  and  by  placing  the  dicta  of  prominent 
leaders  of  theological  thought  side  by  side  with  its  doctrines.  It 
is  thus  a  book  for  Presbyterians  especially  and  is  intended  to 

*  WhUherf  A  Theological  Queatian  for  (he  Times.  By  Ghablbs  Auoustds 
BaiOGS,  D.D.,  Professor  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  Charles  Seribner's 
Sons.    New  Yoric,  1889.    Pp.  303.    f  1.76. 
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throw  light  upon  the  mooted  qaestion  of  a  revision  of  the  stand- 
ards in  America.  It  certainly  does  shed  some  clear  light  upon 
that  question.  The  book  is  a  demonstration  that  either  the  Con- 
fession or  current  theology  needs  revision.  We  think  that  it 
makes  clear  some  obvious  necessities  in  each  particular. 

Dr.  Briggs  plants  himself  upon  the  Confession  and  stands  forth 
as  its  champion.  He  proves  that  numerous  departures  from  it 
have  been  made  in  accredited  Presbyterian  orthodoxy.  He  evi- 
dently holds  that  in  the  main  they  are  departures  for  the  worse, 
but,  in  some  cases,  our  author  expresses  in  the  frankest  manner 
his  dissent  from  the  standards.  For  example,  he  proves  conclu- 
sively, what  we  think  was  evident  on  its  face,  that  the  expression 
"  elect  infants "  was  intended  to  imply  the  salvation  of  only  a 
selected  number  of  children  dying  in  infancy.  He  then  shows 
that  the  current  theology  has  discarded  this  view,  but  without 
laying  any  basis  for  the  opposite  view  in  the  system.  The  effort 
of  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  to  find  place  in  his  system  for  universal 
infant  salvation  by  defining  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
as  applicable  to  adults  only,  is  noticed,  and  our  author  continues : 
*'  It  is  vain  to  construct  this  doctrine  of  the  universal  redemption 
of  infants  on  the  ruins  of  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith  only.  It  is  not  necessary  to  destroy  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  the  order  of  redemption  through  Christ.  The  relief  is  to 
be  found  in  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  redemption,  and  an 
extension  of  the  gracious  operations  of  Ood  into  the  middle  state, 
between  death  and*resurrection,  where  the  order  of  salvation  begun 
for  infants  and  others  in  regeneration,  may  be  conducted  through 
all  the  processes  of  justification  by  faith,  adoption,  sanctification 
by  repentance,  and  glorification  in  love  and  holiness,  in  the  com- 
munion of  God  and  the  Messiah ''  (p.  137). 

Respecting  the  problem  of  continued  probation,  Dr.  Briggs 
puts  modem  orthodoxy  in  the  dilemma  of  accepting  it,  or  of  going 
back  to  the  position  of  the  Confession  and  of  historic  orthodoxy, 
that  man  had  one  probation  in  Adam  and  neither  has  had,  nor 
will  have  any  other.  The  conception  of  this  life  as  a  probation  is 
one  chiefly  due  to  the  influence  of  Bishop  Butler  and  is  a  concep- 
tion which  will  revolutionize  eschatology,  as  it  has  revolutionized 
soteriology,  if  it  is  not  given  up.  Dr.  Briggs  seems  to  prefer  the 
view  of  one  probation  in  Adam  and  the  sovereign  choice  of  some 
for  salvation  out  of  the  fallen  race  that  lost  its  one  chance  in  him. 
He  prefers,  he  says,  '*to  trust  with  Calvinism  to  the  electing 
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grace  of  God  rather  than  to  the  modem  notion  of  human  proba- 
tion" (p.  221).  Whatever  one  may  think  of  these  opinions,  it  is 
certain  that  the  accepted  orthodox  views  of  probation  now  cur- 
rent are  in  radical  disharmony  with  the  theology  of  the  West- 
minster symbols.  Theology  may  freely  take  its  choice,  but  if  it 
chooses  the  former,  it  is  awkward  to  profess  to  hold  the  latter. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  Dr.  Briggs  thrown  down  the  gauntlet 
to  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  says  in  effect :  "  You  no  longer 
hold  and  teach  your  Conf  ession.^'  It  is  a  serious  charge ;  it  is 
made  by  one  in  high  standing  in  that  church ;  it  is  sustained  by 
strong  argument  and  fortified  by  abundant  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory and  intended  meaning  of  the  standards.  If  the  main  posi- 
tion of  the  book  is  true,  it  compels  one  of  two  inferences,  either 
the  Presbyterian  Church  must  revise  its  standards,  or,  it  must 
change  its  theology  and  return  to*  harmony  with  its  standards. 
Which  does  Professor  Briggs  favor  ?  Which  lesson  is  the  moral 
of  his  book  ?  In  the  consideration  of  some  points  he  clearly  ad- 
vocates the  latter  alternative.  Respecting  others,  he  shows  the 
disagreement  and  leaves  the  reader  to  make  his  own  inferences. 
We  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  book  will  be  popularly  con- 
strued to  be  a  pamphlet  on  the  side  of  revision  of  the  Confession. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  rather  a  plea  for  the  revision  of  theology. 

We  confess  that  from  a  careful  reading  of  the  book  we  received 
two  somewhat  inconsistent  impressions.  It  seemed  to  be  confe9' 
eionaUy  very  conservative  and  theologically  very  progressive.  We 
believe  that  many  readers  will  not  be  quite  sui;p  on  finishing  the 
book  whether  Dr.  Briggs  considers  a  return  to  the  Confession  or 
further  departures  from  it  as,  on  the  whole,  more  desirable. 

The  portions  the  book  which  are  of  greatest  general  interest 
treat  of  such  living  questions  as  the  rights  of  Biblical  Criticism, 
the  necessity  of  progress  in  theology,  and  of  increased  Christian 
unity.  The  way  is  already  open  for  union  among  Prostestant 
bodies  and  should  not  be  despaired  of  even  with  Roman  Catholi- 
cism between  which  and  Protestantism  there  is  substantial  agree- 
ment in  essentials  (p.  269). 

The  book  has  already  awakened  widespread  interest  and  pro- 
voked many  criticisms.  After  the  smoke  from  the  fusilades  of 
'the  religious  press  clears  away,  it  will  be  in  order  for  scholars 
and  theologians  to  take  up  the  consideration  of  its  positions  and 
to  discuss  their  bearing  upon  current  theological  opinion  and 
prospective  development. 

Gbobge  B.  Stevsnb. 
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Ellicott  on  Fibst  Cobinthians.* — A  greater  namber  of  first 
rate  critical  works  is  available  to  the  student  in  English  upon 
First  Corinthians  than  upon  any  other  book  of  the  New  Testament. 
We  have  besides  the  treatises  on  this  epistle  in  such  general  com- 
mentaries as  Meyer's,  Lange's,  Alford's,  and  the  Speaker's,  the 
works  of  Godet,  Stanley,  Edwards,  and  Beet,  not  to  mention  the 
more  popular  books.  Bishop  Ellicott  has  added  another  valuable 
treatise  to  this  number.  The  importance  and  interest  attaching 
to  this  Epistle,  arising  partly  from  the  character  of  the  commu- 
nity to  which  it  was  addressed,  and  partly  from  the  many  passages 
of  rare  and  striking  beauty  in  it,  may  well  justify  the  repeated 
effort  of  scholars  to  expound  its  language  with  the  utmost  care- 
fulness and  precision. 

Bishop  Ellicott's  works  on  the  shorter  Pauline  Epistles  are  so 
well  known  to  students  of  the  New  Testament  text  that  his  char- 
acteristics as  a  commentator  need  not  be  enumerated.  This  vol- 
ume closely  resembles  his  earlier  ones  in  plan,  and  execution.  It 
is  above  all  things  a  philological  commentary ;  that  is,  it  aims  to 
expound  the  sense  by  the  close  application  of  grammatical  tests 
and  principles.  This  fact  will  repel  those  who  have  too  little 
time  or  patience  to  carefully  follow  the  critical  processes  which 
have  been  necessary  to  the  author's  purpose.  But  we  agree  with 
him  in  saying:  **If  the  student  will  patiently  wade  through 
these  details  of  grammar,  he  will  be  rewarded  by  a  real  knowl- 
edge of  the  mind  of  the  original,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  cannot 
certainly  be  acquired  any  other  way"  (Preface,  p.  1), 

In  the  construction  of  his  text  the  author  shows  a  conservative 
preference  for  the  Textus  Receptus,  but  gives  due  consideration, 
as  he  thinks,  to  the  readings  of  modern  critics.  He  has  made, 
as  heretofore,  copious  references  to  the  Versions,  and  has  called 
attention  to  the  sermons  of  leading  English  divines  upon  pas- 
sages of  special  importance.  In  this  work  he  has  added  refer- 
ences to  the  principal  treatises  on  Christian  Ethics  on  account 
of  the  preeminently  practical  character  of  the  Epistle. 

We  welcome  the  learned  Bishop's  Commentary  as  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  exegetical  literature  and  as  an  example  of  sound 
and  reverent  scholarship. 

Gboboe  B.  Stevens. 

*  A  Critical  and  Orammaiical  Chmmentary  on  St.  PauPs  First  Epistle  to  the 
OoHnihians,  By  Ohablbs  J.  Ellioott,  D.D.,  BiBhop  of  Glouoester  and  Bristol. 
W.  9,  Draper,  Andover,  1S89.    pp.  342. 
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The  Insane  in  Foreign  Countries.* — The  author  of  this 
large  and  elegantly  constracted  volume  is  the  President  of  the 
New  York  State  Board,  of  Charities;  and  the  volume  itself  is 
dedicated  ^'  to  his  Excellency  D.  B.  Hill,  etc.,  and  to  my  associ- 
ate commissioners."  The  results  of  an  investigation  of  foreign 
charitable  institutions,  '^  pursued  without  interruption  through 
seven  months,"  are  here  presented.  The  work  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  description  of  the  institutions  visited, — ^their  sites, 
construction,  management,  and  sometimes  history, — with  little  or 
or  no  admixture  of  comment  or  theory.  A  Hiaumi  at  the  close 
reveals  however,  some  of  the  wisdom  of  the  author  as  gathered 
from  his  excellent  opportunities  for  inquiry  and  observation.  A 
number  of  plates  adorn  the  volume. 

We  do  not  see  how  this  book  can  fail  to  be  of  great  interest  to 
those  who  have  upon  their  minds  and  hearts,  the  charitable  care 
of  the  insane.  It  is  not  without  decided  interest  also  for  those 
who  are  experts  or  inquirers  regarding  the  workings  of  the  dis- 
ordered mind,  while  few  narratives  of  travel  and  inspection  can 
be  more  entertaining  to  those  who  are  not  repelled  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  sad  and  painful  and  cruel  things  of  life. 

Among  all  the  accounts  given  of  the  care  of  these  unfortunates 
in  foreign  countries  we  have  found  most  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive, those  of  the ''  boarding-out "  of  the  pauper  insane  in  Scotland 
and  of  the  "Provincial  Insane  Asylum  of  Alt-Scherbiu."  In 
Scotland  about  one-fifth  of  the  insane — largely  pauper  patients- 
are  placed  out  to  board  in  private  families ;  here  the  residences 
of  small  farmers  afibrd  a  convenient  outlet  for  the  chronic  insane 
from  the  large  asylums.  The  treatment  they  receive  appears 
for  the  most  part  to  be  fairly  satisfactory ;  nor  is  their  conduct 
as  a  rule  found  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  sober  and  industri* 
ous  peasants  who  receive  them  as  boarders.  In  one  case  the 
housewife,  referring  to  her  patients,  says :  "  They  gie  verra  little 
trouble,  troke  aboat  and  are  able  to  dae  ony  little  thing  for  them- 
sels."  In  another,  the  patients  say  of  their  hostess :  "  The  mistress 
is  verra  kind  to  ilka  body  i'  the  house  an'  we  help  her  to  keep  it 
in  good  order." 

At  Alt-Scherbitz  near  the  railway  line  from  Elalle  to  Leipsig, 
is  the  group  of  buildings,  surrounded  by  more  than  seven  hundred 
acres,  that  furnished  shelter  and  work  and  other  provision  for 

*  I%e  Insane  in  Foreign  GomHM.  By  Willulm  P.  LnoHWOBEH.  New  Tock 
aDd  London.    Qt.  P.  Patnam's  Sons,  1889. 
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the  wants  of  six  hundred  insane  folk  and  their  attendants  and 
officers.  Here  pains  is  taken  to  provide  a  simple  healthful  mode 
of  life,  with  agreeable  employment — as  much  as  possible  out 
doors — and  intervals  of  relaxing  amusement. 

The  report  of  the  book  is  on  the  w;hole  cheering  though  the 
subject  is  a  sad  one.  For  great  improvements  are  constantly 
being  established  in  the  care  of  this  class  of  unfortunates. 

Chbibtian  Thbism.* — We  cannot  better  designate  the  charac- 
ter of  this  book  than  by  quoting  the  author,  as  to  the  three 
objects  had  by  him  in  view.  They  are — he  says  in  the  Preface : 
**  1.  To  construct  a  progressive  argument  which  shall  be,  not  only 
logical  in  its  methods  and  correct  in  its  general  conclusions,  but 
likewise  defensible  in  each  individual  part  and  item  of  it 

2.  To  free  the  subject  as  far  as  may  be,  from  those  obscurities 
and  difficulties  of  which  students  in  Theism  are  wont  to  complain. 

3.  To  present  the  subject — without  dodging  any  of  its  profound 
problems — ^in  such  clear  and  simple  manner  as  to  commend  it  to 
the  general  reader  who  is  willing  to  think  as  he  reads." 

It  would  be  altogether  too  much  to  say  that  Pro?*.  Purinton  has 
succeeded  perfectly  in  attaining  these  three  objects.  The  book 
by  no  means  shows  the  widest  reading  or  the  profoundest 
thought.  It  can  scarcely  be  held  to  constitute  a  permanent  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  the  great  controversy  between  Theism 
and  opposed  views  of  the  world.  But  it  is  clear,  orderly,  and 
sprightly ;  it  is  also  characterized  by  much  of  what  would  be 
called  ^'  good  sense."  It  is  therefore  well  adapted  to  interest 
and  help  that  class  of  fairly  intelligent  but  inexpert  inquirers, 
which  constitute,  after  all,  far  the  larger  number  of  readers  of 
such  books. 

Kant's  CRiriCAL  Philosophy  fob  English  BEADBB8.f — ^The 
student  who  shrinks  from  the  task  of  mastering  the  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason  in  the  German  of  both  editions,  or  who  (however 
willing)  is  unable  to  enter  upon  this  task,  will  find  in  these  two 

*  Christian  Theism:^ Itt  Claims  and  SaneUans.  By  D.  B.  PuBiNTON,  LLD., 
New  York  and  LondoD.    O.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1889. 

t  Kanfs  Critical  Philosophy  for  English  Beadera.  By  John  P.  Mahajtit,  D,D., 
and  John  H.  Bbenard,  B.D.  YoL  I.  The  Kritik  of  the  Pure  Reason  Bx- 
plained  ard  Defended.  YoL  II.  The  Prolegomena  Tranaaated,  with  Notes  and 
Appendices.    MacmtUan  and  Go.,  London  and  New  York:  1889. 
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volumes  an  admirable  equipment  lor  becoming  fairly  and  agree- 
ably familiar  with  the  master-piece  of  the  great  thinker.  We  will 
suppose,  then,  a  person  of  thought  and  general  culture,  who  de- 
sires some  more  trustworthy  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  this 
philosopher  than  can  be  gained  by  reading  the  accounts  of  his  sys- 
tem in  histories  of  philosophy.  We  will  suppose  such  an  one  to  have 
reached  the  eminently  sensible  conclusion  to  substitute  the  read- 
ing of  Kant  for  reading  about  Kant.  Let  this  would-be  inquirer 
procure  the  following  three  books:  Watson^s  "The  Philosophy 
of  Kant,  as  Contained  in  Extracts  from  his  own  Writings,"  and 
these  two  volumes  of  Mahaffy  and  Bernard.  Of  these  we  should 
recommend  that  the  Prolegomena  first  be  carefully  read.  This  is 
Kant's  own  explanatory  treatise  when  his  mind  was  in  whatever 
state  of  transition  took  place  between  the  first  and  second  edi- 
tions of  the  Critique.  After  this  let  Professor  Watson's  abridg- 
ment of  the  translation  of  Kant's  earlier  but  more  detailed  and 
technical  statement  of  his  views  be  studied  ;  and  finally  the  Expla- 
nation and  Defense  (or  paraphrase  and  commentary),  of  the 
CritiquCy  by  Mahaffy  and  Bernard. 

In  his  translation  of  the  Prolegomena  Professor  Mahaffy  has 
followed  the  middle  course  between  free  paraphrasing  and  quite 
literal  rendering.  In  this  regard  he  differs  from  the  plan  followed 
by  Bax,  who  is,  with  the  exception  of  Richardson's  rare,  pedantic 
and  obsolete  (published  1818)  work,  his  only  competitor.  Bax's 
translation  aims  to  be  quite  literal.  It  accordingly  throws  upon 
Kant  himself  the  responsibility,  if  the  words  seem  to  convey  no 
clear  conceptions  to  the  reader.  "  I  have,"  says  Mahaffy  (p.  7), 
''  in  many  places  endeavored  to  bring  out  the  point  of  the  argu- 
ment by  trifling  additions  or  modifications."  This  plan  we  agree 
with  the  author  in  thinking  to  be  better  for  the  purpose  which  he 
has  in  view.  It  should,  not  be  forgotten  that  this  purpose  is 
the  giving  Kant's  Critical  Philosophy  to  English  Readers. 

This  volume  contains,  besides  the  Translation,  four  Appen- 
dices. These  are  the  principal  passages  in  the  "Kritik  of  the 
Pure  Reason  altered  in  the  Second  (and  following)  Editions." 
Appendix  A  is  on  the  Deduction  of  the  Categories ;  B,  on  the 
Distinction  between  Noumena  and  Phenomena;  C,  on  the  Paral- 
ogisms of  Rational  Psychology ;  and  D,  on  the  Intelligible  and 
the  Empirical  Character. 

We  shall  not  enter  on  a  detailed  criticism  of  the  Paraphrase 
and  Commentary,  given  by  Mahafiy  and  Bernard,  of  the  Cri- 
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tiqne  of  Pare  Reason.  The  meaniDg  of  many  passages  in  Kant 
will  always  be  disputed.  No  amount  of  explanation  and  defense 
can  make  the  great  master  thoroughly  self-consistent.  Much  less 
can  the  psychological  basis  upon  which  he  rests  his  criticism  be 
always  maintained.  But  this  does  not  require  that  we  should 
abate  in  the  least  our  appreciation  of  his  matchless  work  and  in- 
disputable worthiness  of  being  patiently  and  repeatedly  studied. 
Neither  because  we  should  understand  Kant  in  places  differently 
from  these  authorities^  do  we  the  less  appreciate  and  commend 
their  work. 

Let  a  word  of  well-deserved  praise  be  added  for  those  pub- 
lishers who  have  done  far  more  than  all  others  for  the  study  of 
Kant  in  England  and  America. 

•  Empirical  Logic.*— Two  previous  works  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  Logic  by  the  same  author  evince  his  industry  and  inter- 
est in  its  study.  These  are  the  Logic  of  Chance,  and  Symbolic 
LogiCy  both  rather  large  and  important  works.  The  "  main  orig- 
inal guiding  influence "  with  him  is  ascribed  in  the  Preface  to 
Mill ;  although  this  influence,  he  thinks,  '^  has  subsequently  gen- 
erated the  relation  of  criticism  and  divergence  quite  as  much  as 
that  of  acceptance."  By  the  introduction  of  the  term  *'  JEhnpir- 
ical "  into  the  title  we  are  to  understand  that  the  author  does  not 
believe,  with  Mill,  in  the  attainableness  of  ultimate  objective  cer- 
tainty, as  the  result  of  Induction,  by  any  exercise  of  human  rea- 
son. No  novelty  can  be  claimed  for  this  treatise  beyond  such  as 
consists  in  regrouping  the  familiar  conceptions  and  in  making  a 
better  appeal  than  heretofore  to  the  recently  accepted  methods 
and  results  of  the  physical  and  natural  sciences. 

The  Table  of  Contents  shows  us  twenty-five  chapters,  of  which 
the  most  important  are  those  on  the  physical  and  the  mental 
Foundations  of  Inference,  on  Definition,  Division  and  Inductive 
Method.  The  short  chapter  on  '*  Extensions  of  our  General 
Powers  of  Observation  *'  is  particularly  interesting. 

The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  orderly,  comprehensive  and  thorough ; 
but  it  will,  we  fear,  prove  somewhat  dry  reading  to  other  than 
professional  students  of  Logic,  and  to  them  largely  a  matter  of 
common-places.  This  is  doubtless,  however,  due  in  part  to  the 
way  in  which  the  ground  has  previously  been  gone  over. 

•  The  Principka  of  Empirical  or  Indudive  Logic,  By  John  Venn,  8c.  D.,  F.  R. 
8w    Uaramillan  k  Co.,  New  York. 
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Physiqal  Rbalisil* — ^The  author  of  this  book  woald  appar- 
ently have  his  readers  believe  that  he  has  discovered  and  elabo* 
rated  a  new  and  saperior  philosophical  system.  The  somewhait 
pretentious  longer  title  (see  below) ,  implies  this;  indeed,  we  are 
expressly  told  as  much  in  the  earliest  chapters.  ^*  Modem  phi- 
losophy," says  Mr.  Case,  **  exhibits  a  constant  oscillation  between 
the  opposite  poles  of  the  ego  and  the  non-ego;  and  the  two 
received  kinds  of  realism  are  opposite  currents  in  this  oscillation 
....  extreme  views  are  usually  as  untrue  as  extreme  measures 
are  dangerous.  Is  there  a  via  media  f  I  venture  to  propose  a  new 
Realism,'^  (p.  22).  But  what  is  this  new  form  of  philosophy  ?  No 
more  concise  answer  can  perhaps  be  found  in  the  entire  book  than 
that  given  at  the  close  of  the  chapter  on  Berkeley.  ^'  The  real  world 
includes,  between  the  sensible  and  the  supernatural,  the  natural 
world  of  insensible  bodies  and  imperceptible  corpuscles,  which 
are  physical  objects  of  scientific  knowledge  inferrible  only  from 
physical  data  of  sense."  Now,  in  the  crude  uncritical  meaning 
which  would,  be  put  upon  these  words  by  the  mind  untrained  in 
philosophy,  they  represent  nothing  which  is  new.  Nor  are  they 
philosophical.  By  'Hhe  sensible,"  Mr.  Case  understands  our  sen- 
sations synthesized  into  objects  of  sense,  and  under  the  term, 
"  the  supernatural "  he  means  to  speak  of  Ood.  That  "  physical 
objects,"  viz  :  things,  exist,  beside  (Mr.  Case  says  ^^  between  ") 
God  and  our  sense-perceptions,  is  undoubtedly  nothing  "  new  " 
to  the  unphilosophical  mind.  But  until  the  author  has  told  us 
something  about  the  relations  implied  in  this  mysterious  *'  be- 
tween" and  has  defined  what  sort  of  real  beings  ^^  insensible 
bodies "  and  '^  imperceptible  corpuscles  "  are,  and  what  justifies 
and  is  included  in  the  '^  inference  "  referred  to,  and  how  data  of 
sense,  as  such  can  be  called  ''  physical,"  etc.,  he  certainly  has 
done  little  or  nothing  toward  establishing  a  new  phih$ophy  oi 
Realism.  Very  little  of  all  this  does  Mr.  Case  attempt,  and  less 
even  does  he  actually  accomplish. 

The  effort  of  Mr.  Case  to  mediate  between  the  cosmothetic 
idealist,  who  is  loose  in  his  logic,  and  the  intuitive  realist,  who  is 
not  well  up  in  natural  science,  can  scarcely  be  called  successful 
It  results  in  his  making  the  following  absurd  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, *'  How  can  the  sensible  object  be  at  once  physical  and  inter- 

*  Physical  Beaiism,  being  An  AnalyticBl  Philosophj  from  tiie  Physioal  Objecta 
of  Scienoe  to  the  Physical  Data  of  Sense,  by  Thomas  Cass,  M.  A.  Longmans, 
Qreen  k  Co.,  London  and  New  York. 
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nal  ?"  ''  It  IB  the  nerroas  system  itself  sensibly  affected.*'  He 
even  deolaree  that  *'  the  hot  felt  is  the  tactile  nerves  heated, 
the  white  seen  is  the  optic  nerves  so  colored  "  (!)  This  will,  in- 
deed, be  information  to  the  students  of  psychology,  whether 
from  the  introspective  or  the  physiological  point  of  view. 

The  book  consists  of  two  parts:  the  first  being  *'  General  Proof 
of  Physical  Realism ;"  the  second,  a  critical  and  polemical  con- 
sideration of  "Psychological  Idealism."  The  latter  contains 
chapters  on  Descartes,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume  and  Kant 

It  is  some  time  since  we  have  seen  a  treatise  of  about  four 
hundred  large  pages  put  forth  without  table  of  contents  or  index* 
Mr.  Case's  book  has  not  a  trace  of  either. 

First  and  Fundamental  'Trxjths.* — The  author  of  this  book 
tells  us  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  "the  cope-stone  of  what  I  have 
been  able  to  do  in  philosophy."  Indeed,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
his  philosophy;  for  he  identifies  philosophy  with  metaphysics, 
defines  metaphysics  as  the  "Science  of  First  and  Fundamental 
Truths,"  and  states  his  conviction  that  he  has  now  made  this 
metaphysical  science,  which  is  preeminently  philosophy,  as  clear 
and  satisfactory  as  Logic  has  been,  since  the  days  of  Aristotle. 
We  do  not  agree  with  Dr.  McCosh  in  his  conceptions  of  the  nature 
of  metaphysics  and  philosophy,  nor  do  we  share  in  his  conviction 
that  it  has  all,  under  his  hands,  attained  its  final  clear  and  satis- 
factory form.  But  we  do  regard  this  as  on  the  whole  the  best 
book  of  its  now  aged  and  eminent  author. 

It  would  be  not  a  profitable  task  to  unfold  the  philosophical 
views  of  Dr.  McCosh.  They  are  widely  known  already;  and 
those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  them  and  wish  to  become  so 
cannot  proceed  more  appropriately  than  to  possess  the  book  and 
read  it.  The  author  has  the  great  merit  of  stating  his  views 
clearly;  although  in  our  judgment,  the  views  themselves  are  far 
from  clear  in  their  ultimate  import  and  bearing. 

The  appearance  of  this  book  regarded  as  the  "cope-stone"  of 
the  author's  work  in  philosophy,  makes  it  fitting  to  say  that, 
although  he  believes  himself  to  have  departed  widely  from  the 
Scottish  School,  he  is  really  its  consummate  flower.  This  school 
has  done  some  good  work  and  holds  a  place  in  the  development 
of  philosophy.     But  as  a  school  it  has  had  its  day  and  is  rapidly 

*  FSrsi  and  Ikmdamenial  lhUh$,  being  a  treatiBe  on  Metaphysics,  by  Juos 
MoOosH,  D.D.,  LL.D.    New  York.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1889. 
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passing  oat  of  existence ;  indeed,  we  know  of  none  of  the  new, 
vigorous,  well-informed  thought  in  philosophy  which  has  not 
quite  departed  from  this  form  of  Realism,  never  to  return  to  its 
embrace. 

Mbrbick  Lbctubbs.* — ^The  style  and  form  of  these  lectures, 
are  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed, — 
viz  :  for  delivery  before  the  faculty  and  students  of  a  school  of  a 
medium  grade  of  culture.  They  are  clear,  simple,  and  direct; 
and  with  reference  to  these  most  desirable  qualities  are  much  to 
be  commended.  The  estimate  of  the  intelligent  reader,  touching 
the  value  of  the  knowledge  they  impart  will  depend  largely  upon 
his  opinion  of  the  merits  of  their  author's  views  on  questions  of 
psychology  and  philosophy.  The  topics  discussed  are  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  longer  title  given  below. 

Thb  Sublime  and  Bbautiful.! — ^A  handsome  and  inexpensive 
little  volume  this,  containing,  besides  Burke's  famous  essay,  a 
short  biography,  "mainly  compiled  from  the  work  of  Sir  James 
Prior,"  and  corrected  where  necessary  by  more  recent  memoirs. 

Pbof.  Simbon  E.  Baldwin  on  "Thb  Cbntbnaby  of  Modbkn 
Govbbnmbnt." — This  address,  which  was  delivered  before  the 
American  Bar  Association,  at  their  annual  meeting  in  Chicago, 
August  29,  1889,  presents  a  review  of  the  ends  which  have  been 
proposed,  and  the  immunities  which  have  been  secured,  by  mod- 
em legislation  during  the  past  hundred  years; — a  review  of 
"  what  has  been  achieved,  what  retained,  and  what  discarded.** 
In  this  review.  Professor  Baldwin  emphasizes  particularly  what 
has  been  done  to  secure  the  right  of  equality  for  all  before  the 
law ;  what  has  been  done  to  secure  the  ignoring,  in  civil  matters, 
of  all  distinctions  of  religion ;  what  has  been  done  to  secure  the 
spreading  of  education,  information,  and  intelligence  at  public  cost. 
He  shows  that  the  tendency  of  modern  government  everywhere  has 
been  to  secure  a  popular  representation  in  the  legislature,  based  on 

*  Tki  lests  of  the  Various  Kinds  of  THih,  being  a  Treatise  of  Applied  Logic. 
Lectures  delivered  before  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  on  the  Merrick  Foundfi- 
tion,  bj  Jakbs  MoCosq,  D.D.,  LLD.    New  York.    Hunt  t  Eaton. 

f  A  PhUosqpMcai  Inquiry  into  (he  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sutifims  axid  BeauM' 
fuL  By  the  Bight  Hon.  Edmund  Burke ;  with  a  Biographical  IntFoduction.  New 
York.    Scribner  &  Welford. 
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a  wide  and  oonBtantly  widening  grant  of  suffrage ;  to  make  the  bal- 
lot more  and  more  the  instrument  of  suffrage,  even  in  legislatures ; 
to  limit  the  suffrage  by  a  provision  for  minority  representation  in 
office ;  to  make  a  threefold  division  of  the  powers  of  government 
so  that  each  branch  shall  be  a  check  on  the  others ;  to  arrange 
for  a  combination  of  a  strong  central  government  over  a  large 
territory,  with  due  provision  for  the  good  government  of  every 
part.  He  calls  attention,  also,  to  the  fact  that  modem  govern- 
ment is  becoming  more  and  more  a  government  by  party,  and 
that  it  has  received  an  efficient  support  from  journalism. 

We  quote  a  paragraph  from  what  is  said  about  the  withdrawal 
of  the  State  from  its  long  alliance  with  Christianity: 

In  1787,  'Hhe  convention  that  framed  our  Constitution  was  sit- 
ting with  closed  doors  in  Philadelphia.  Their  work  was,  no 
doubt,  in  the  main,  a  re-arrangement  of  existing  materials.  It 
took  American  institutions  and  put  them  in  a  new  order  and  com- 
bination.   But  it  did  more. 

Every  delegate  came  from  a  State  where  some  civil  distinctions 
had  always  flowed  from  religious  distinctions.  There  was,  proba- 
bly, no  one  of  them  who  would  not  have  considered  himself  an 
adherent  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  leaders  were  familiar  with 
the  political  philosophy  of  antiquity,  and  with  that  of  their  own 
day ;  with  Montesquieu  and  with  Adam  Smith.  They  found  an 
unbroken  current  of  authority  in  favor  of  uniting  civil  and  relig- 
ious institutions,  to  some  extent,  in  every  government  And  yet, 
at  the  call  of  the  youngest  of  them,  Charles  Pinckney,  of  South 
Carolina,  fresh  from  his  law  studies  in  the  Inner  Temple,  they 
were  ready  to  take  this  great  step  forward,  by  forever  prohibiting 
all  religious  tests  for  office  or  public  trust,  under  the  United 
States.  He  made  the  proposition  a  month  after  the  enactment  of 
the  Ordinance  of  1787.  The  committee  of  detail,  to  which  ^  was 
referred,  took  no  notice  of  the  suggestion  in  their  report;  but 
Pinckney  secured  its  adoption  as  an  amendment,  and  it  stands  at 
the  close  of  the  last  Article  but  one. 

In  advocating  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  in  the  South 
Carolina  Convention,  a  year  later,  he  insisted  on  this  feature  as 
all  important.  There  was,  he  said,  but  one  great  government  in 
Europe  which  provided  for  the  security  of  private  rights,  and  that 
withheld  from  part  of  its  subjects  the  equal  enjoyment  of  their 
religious  liberties.  Avoiding  this  error,  we  were  to  *'be  the  first 
perfectly  free  people  the  world  had  ever  seen."* 
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At  this  time,  we  most  not  forget,  and  for  forty  years  later,  the 
Test  Act  and  Corporation  Act  of  England  excluded  all  men  from 
office  who  were  not  members  of  the  Charch  of  England.  Most 
of  oar  own  States  retained  some  religions  test  as  a  qualification 
for  the  higher  offices,  and  religious  establishments  were  not  for- 
bidden in  any,  and  expressly  provided  for  in  the  Constitutions  of 


six.* 

This  opening  public  trusts  to  all  men,  on  an  equal  footing, 
found  warm  support  from  the  leaders  of  the  clergy,  even  in  New 
England,  where  their  influence  was  strongest.  Fifteen  ministers 
were  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Convention,  and  all  but  one 
voted  for  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution. 

"Many,"  said  one  of  them,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Backus,  with  refer- 
ence to  this  abolition  of  religious  tests,  '^  appear  too  much  con- 
cerned about  it,  but  nothing  is  more  evident,  both  in  reason  and 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  than  that  religion  is  ever  a  matter  between 
God  and  individuals.  .  .  .  The  imposing  of  religious  tests 
hath  been  the  greatest  engine  of  tyranny  in  the  world."t 

"  God,  alone,"  said  Rev.  Phillips  Payson,  in  the  same  body,  "is 
the  God  of  the  conscience ;  and  consequently  attempts  to  erect 
human  tribunals  for  the  consciences  of  men  are  impious  encroach- 
ments on  the  prerogatives  of  God.  "J 

The  provision  against  religious  tests  for  office  left  Congress 
still  free  to  set  up  a  religious  establishment.  One  may  well  fall 
without  the  other.  Such  has  been  the  slow  course  of  English 
history.  But  when  the  sons  of  New  England  Puritans,  New 
York  Churchmen,  Pennsylvania  Quakers,  Maryland  Catholics, 
Virginia  Cavaliers,  Huguenot  Carolinians,  came  together  to 
join  their  independent  commonwealths  in  a  national  life,  they 
could  not  fail  to  see  that  church  unity  was  impossible.  The  very 
fact,  that  so  many  of  our  States  had  had  a  state  religion,  was  the 
strongest  argument  that  the  union  should  have  none.  New 
Hampshire,  where  Roman  Catholics  were  debarred  from  office 
until  1877,§  was  the  first  to  propose  a  further  guaranty  of  religious 
liberty  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Virginia  and  New 
York  acted  promptly  in  the  same  direction,  and  it  was  for  want 
of  this,  among  other  provisions,  that  North  Carolina  refused  to 
ratify  tlie  Constitution  at  all.    At  the  first  session  of  the  first 

*  Delaware,  Georgia,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  HampshirB,  and  Sontili 
Carolina, 
f  2  miolfia  DebaUa,  148.  X  Ibid.,  120.  §  June  21,  1788. 
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OongpreRSy  sacb  an  amendment,  as  we  all  know,  was  proposed  to 
the  States,  heading  a  list  of  twelve ;  fitly  placed  first,  beoaase  the 
most  important,  the  most  novel  of  all. 

Thb  Story  of  Boston.* — It  has  been  often  said  that  the  best 
way  to  acquire  a  love  of  history  is  to  begin  with  the  history  of 
the  town  in  which  one  lives.  There  is  no  village  in  the  country 
BO  small,  or  of  such  recent  settlement,  that  the  story  of  its  first 
beginnings  and  of  its  growth— however  meagre  and  prosaic — 
is  not  of  interest  to  its  inhabitants.  Then,  next  to  the  story  of 
one's  own  town,  the  history  of  Boston  and  Washington,  perhaps, 
will  appeal  to  the  interest  of  the  largest  number  of  persons.  The 
Messrs.  Putnam,  of  New  York,  have  begun  their  proposed  series 
of  **  histories  of  the  great  cities  of  the  republic,"  with  the  "  story" 
of  Boston  and  of  Washington.  These  two  volumes  have  already 
been  published.  They  are  both  illustrated  with  engravings  and 
maps.    They  will  soon  be  followed  by  others. 

In  the  LiFB-WoBK  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Bbbchbb  STOWsf  a 
personal  friend  of  that  well  known  authoress,  with  the  permission 
of  Mrs.  Stowe  herself,  gives  the  story — in  a  very  attractive  man- 
ner— of  the  circumstances  under  which  her  various  literary  works 
were  conceived  and  written.  There  are  many  interestiog  partic- 
ulars stated  which  have  never  before  been  given  to  the  public. 
In  particular,  an  elaborate  statement  is  made  with  regard  to  the 
last  great  event  in  Mrs.  Stowe's  literary  career,  her  disclosure  of 
the  story  which  was  confided  to  her  by  Lady  Byron. 

The  frontispiece  of  the  Maqazinb  of  Art  for  November  is  a 
photogravure  reproduction  in  color  of  Solomon  J.  Solomon's 
"  Sacred  and  Profane  Love,"  which  was  conspicuous  in  the  recent 
exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy.  A  second  paper  on  Millet 
opens  the  number,  and  is  illustrated  with  the  portrait  of  the 
artist,  painted  by  himself,  and  with  a  number  of  examples  of  his 
work,  including  two  full-page  reproductions.    Following  this,  is  a 

*  Tkt  Story  of  Boston.  A.  studj  of  Independency.  By  Abthxtb  Ghjcan,  M.A. 
New  York.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    12mo,  pp.  507. 

t  TTie  Life-  Work  oj  the  Author  of  ''Uncle  TonCs  Cabin.''  By  Plobdjb  Thatib 
MoOrat.  Square  12mo,  440  pp.,  with  11  niastrations  and  ornamented  doth 
covera.    New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls. 
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second  paper  on  "  A  Stroll  tbroagh  the  Peabody  Maseam  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass."  by  S.  R.  Koefaler.  The  paper  on  "  Current  Art " 
is  devoted  to  the  aalon  of  the  past  summer,  and  is  well  illustrated. 
"  Artistic  Advertising  "  is  the  title  of  a  lively  tilt  between  W.  P. 
Frith,  R.  A.,  and  the  editor  of  the  Magadne,  as  to  whether  art 
is  degraded  by  being  adapted  to  advertising  purposes.  Specimen 
pages  of  the  decorative  work  in  the  Gladstone  commemorative 
album  are  given,  and  then  follow  copious  notes  gleaned  with  care 
and  taste.  Cassell  &  Company,  New  York.  Price  35  cents  a 
number,  $3.50  a  year  in  advance.  A  new  volume  begins  in 
December. 

The  Abt  Amateur  for  October  gives  two  large  colored  plates 
of  even  more  than  usual  excellence — ^the  full-length  figure  of  a 
beautiful  horse,  after  a  study  from  life  by  the  famous  painter, 
Chelminski,  and  a  highly  decorative  panel  of  nasturtiums.  China 
painting  receives  most  liberal  attention  this  month,  the  designs, 
especially,  being  numerous  and  useful.  The  text  abounds  in 
practical  hints,  with  working  drawings  for  art  needlework,  wood- 
carving,  illumination,  and  painting  in  oil  and  water  colors. 
A  new  volume  begins  with  the  December  number.  Thirty-three 
colored  plates  suitable  for  copying  or  framing  can  be  had,  on  cer- 
tain conditions,  by  those  who  subscribe  before  January  1.  Price 
$4,  single  numbers  35  cents.  Montague  Marks,  23  Union  Square, 
New  York. 


BRADLEY'S  ATLAS  OF  THE  lORLD, 

For  Commercial  and  Library  Reference. 

A  complete  American  and  Foreign^ Atlas  compiled  from  Official,  State, 
National  and  International  Surreys,  supplemented  by  informa- 
tion iiimished  by  the  Postal  and  the  Interior  Departments 
of  the  United  States,  and  from  many  reliable  private 
sources.     Officially   approved   and   adopted  by  the 
Departments  of  the  United  States  Government. 


From  Hon.  John  Sherman,  U,  8,  Senator ,  Washitifftont  D.  C; 

"  I  have  examined  your  maps  with  care  and  interest.  It  is  a  work  of 
great  valae,  better  than  any  similar  work  in  this  country  known  to  me, 
and  deserves  a  large  circulation." 

From  WiUiam   lAbbey,  Jr,,  Prof,  PhyaiccU  Oeography  in  Princeton 

CoUege : 

"  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  value  of  Bradley's 
Atlas,~the  first  American  work  of  the  sort  worthy  of  the  name.  I 
have  examined  it  closely,  and  find  it  excellent  in  every  way." 

Frotr.  J.  M.  Buckley,  D.D.,  Editor  of  (Christian  Advocate: 

«  This  Atlas  approaches  and  may  be  said  to  attain,  up  to  the  present 
date,  the  ideal  of  an  atlas.  We  have  placed  it  in  the  editorial  library 
as  something  greatly  to  be  desired  and  likely  to  be  frequently  con- 
sulted." 

From  Wm,  F,  Simtzer,  Chief  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Washington,  D.  C: 
"  If  you  will  deliver  at  this  office  a  copy  of  '  Bradley's  Atlas  of  the 
World,'  you  will  receive  pay  therefor  a  few  days^subsequently." 

From  A,  R.  Spofford,  Librarian  of  Congress,  Washington,  D,  C: 

"This  Library  purchases  the  works  of  references  for  judges  of  the 
Supreme  CJourt.  Will  you  therefore  inform  me  at  what  price  you  will 
supply  *  Bradley's  Atlas  of  the  World  ?' " 

From  Rev,  Jno,  H,  Vincent,  D,D.,  Plainfleld,  N.  J,: 

**  1  have  examined  and  subscribed  for  the  mammoth  volume  of  maps 
published  by  Wm.  M.  Bradley  &  Bro.  It  is  a  treasure-house  of  infor- 
mation ;  Oeographical,  Historical  and  Statistical.  I  heartily  commend 
it  to  persons  who  want  the  best." 

The  foregoing  are  but  a  small  number  of  the  letters  and  com- 
mendations I  have  received.  Were  I  to  present  the  whole,  I 
must  issue  a  volume.  A  thoughtful  perusal  of  those  already 
given  will,  in  the  mind  of  the  educated  men,  implant  a  desire  to 
know  more  of  this  marvelous  work  of  reference,  all  information 
concerning  which  will  be  given  by  the  undersigned  : 

JAMKS   DANIKLS, 

Fermaiieiit  Address :  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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HORSFORD'S  ACID  PHOSPHATE. 

Prepared  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  E.  N.  HoBSFOBn. 


This  preparation  is  recommended  by  Physicians  as  a 
molit  excellent  and  aglireeable  tonic  and  appetizer.  It 
nourishes  and  Invigorates  the  tired  brain  and  body,  im- 
parts renewed  energy  and  vitality,  and  enlivens  the 
ftmctions. 


Dr.  P.  W.  Thomas,  Orand  Rapids,  Mich.,  says :  ^'  One  of  the 
best  of  tonics.    It  gives  vigor,  strength  and  quiet  sl^p.'* 

Dr.  H.  K  Glabxe,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  says:  "It  has  proved  of 
great  value  for  its  tonic  and  revivifying  influences.'* 

Dr.  R  Williams,  LeRoy,  N.  Y.,  says:  "A  good  general  tonic, 
and  worthy  of  trial'* 

Dr.  J.  H.  Stsdman,  West  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  says:  *^Best  tonic 
I  ever  used.'* 

Descriptive  pamphlet  free  on  application  to 
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NULUra  ADDICTIB  JURASB  Dl  TIBBA  KAOffitRI 


DEOEMBEE,    1889. 

Abt.  I.  The  Moral  of  the  ProhibitiomBts'  Defeat.     Leonard  Wociseff  Baean. 

n.  The  American  Board  at  New  York.  James  O,  Voie, 

m.  Barye,  The  Sculptor.    Bonnat's  CriticisiiiB.  D.  Cody  Eaton. 

TV,  Danger  of  Silver  Coinage.  Oeorge  A,  Butler. 

y.  The  Freedom  of  Qod.  W.  C.  StUes, 

VI.  The  Pan-American  Conference  at  Washington.  Jos^h  Sheldon. 

UNIVEBSrTY  T0FIC8. 

F^of.  Edward  J.  Phelps's  Article  in  the  December  number  of  "Scribner^s 
Magarine  *'  on  Sensationalism  in  literature.  WUHam  L.  Kinqdey. 


v/NEW  HAVEN: 
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Abticlb  I.— the  moral  OF   THE    PROHIBITIONISTS' 

DEFEAT. 

It  is  a  wise  remark  of  Solomon  that  though  yon  bray  a 
Prohibitionist  politician  in  a  mortar  with  a  pestle  yon  will  not 
succeed  in  pounding  the  nonsense  out  of  him.  (I  do  not  quote 
with  verbal  accuracy,  but  that  is  about  the  sense  of  it.)  It 
would  be  vain  to  expect  the  instigators  and  leaders  of  the  late 
silly  crusade  for  "constitutional  prohibition"  to  learn  anything 
from  the  series  of  overwhelming  and  humiliating  defeats 
which  they  have  suffered.  They  are  undoubtedly  quite  capa- 
ble of  doing  the  same  thing  right  over  again,  as  indeed  they  do 
not  hesitate  to  announce.  But  the  rank  and  file  of  those  who 
followed  their  assurances  of  victory  into  one  of  the  most  crush- 
ing series  of  defeats  known  in  our  political  history,  are  not 
likely  to  set  out  at  once  on  a  new  campaign  without  a  change 
of  policy,  or  a  change  of  leaders,  or  both.  They  will  insist  on 
looking  into  this  matter  and  finding  out  what  the  fault  was^ 
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and  whose  it  was.     And  among  the  very  first  discoveries  they 
make  will  be  this : 

I.  The  issue  in  the  recent  votes  on  constitutional  amendment 
in  several  States  was  not  an  issue  between  the  friends  and  the 
enemies  of  temperance,  but  only  between  a  certain  consider- 
able faction  of  temperance  men  and  the  rest  of  the  community. 
The  utmost  effort  was  made,  during  the  campaigns,  to  hide  or 
disguise  this  fact.  "On  one  side,"  we  were  told,  "are  the 
good  citizens,  the  good  Christians,  the  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
the  upholders  of  law  and  order,  the  lovers  of  their  country  and 
of  humanity ;  on  the  other  side  are  the  demagogue,  the  saloon- 
keeper, the  pimp,  and  the  gambler.  Can  you  hesitate  with 
which  company  you  will  go  to  the  polls  ?"  It  was  a  campaign 
lie,  of  course,  and  a  very  effective  one.  But  it  will  not  be 
effective  the  next  time.  How  far  it  was  from  the  truth  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  personal  incident :  I  was  present  in  a  large  cir- 
cle of  eminent  gentlemen  in  an  important  university  town, 
where  this  subject  came  up  for  friendly  discussion.  Among 
them  were  members  of  the  various  faculties  of  the  university, 
and  of  different  learned  professions ;  there  were  men  distin- 
guished by  their  vigorous  conflicts  with  "  the  rum  power ;" 
more  than  one  had  been  a  bold  champion  of  the  Maine  Law  in 
1855,  when  that  measure  had  not  yet  been  discredited  by  the 
experience  of  a  generation ;  and  several  of  them  had  been  resi- 
dents of  the  State  of  Maine  in  the  practice  of  their  professions. 
I  was  much  interested,  as  the  question  was  passed  aroimd  from 
man  to  man,  to  see  how  that  company  would  divide.  It  did 
not  divide.  That  entire  room-ful,  representing  everything 
that  is  best  and  highest  in  citizenship,  was  absolutely  unani- 
mous in  condemning  "prohibition"  as  vicious  in  principle 
and  mischievous  in  practice. 

There  is  an  obvious  method  of  meeting  fa<;ts  like  these,  and 
of  proving  that  nevertheless  alj  temperance  men  are  solid  for 
prohibition — a  metliod  at  least  as  old  as  Garrison,  and  probably 
as  old  as  Satan :  it  is  to  allege  that  the  dissentients  from  your 
favorite  measure  are  in  corrupt  league  with  the  enemy,  and  the 
secret  victims  of  their  own  wicked  passions.  This  method 
^'  The  Voice'*^  newspaper  was  not  ashamed  to  adopt  during  the 
campaign,  in  circumstances  peculiarly  disgraceful  to  itself;  or 
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rather,  it  was  ashamed,  no  doubt,  but  it  did  it  all  the  same. 
Of  course,  General  Neal  Dow  did  it — he  always  does  it ;  he 
can't  help  it,  poor  old  gentleman.  It  has  become  a  fixed  habit 
with  him,  like  the  habit  of  drinking,  and  we  can  only  pity 
him  as  we  "  pity  the  poor  drunkard."  There  was  a  time  when 
this  procedure  had  a  certain  measure  of  eflEectiveness.  I  have 
known,  a  good  many  years  ago,  a  noble  old  man,  one  of  the 
last  survivors  of  the  early  temperance  ref onnation,  to  be  really 
quite  annoyed  for  a  time,  to  find  himself  pelted  with  vile 
names  as  a  "rummy"  by  earnest  reformers  whom  he  had 
helped  to  fish  out  of  the  gutter  and  wash  from  their  vomit,  but 
whose  projects  of  legislative  quackery  he  declined  to  indorse. 
But  at  present,  the  evil  words  of  these  gentry  have  hardly  any 
power  of  annoying.  Their  denunciations  have  about  the  same 
force  with  the  resolutions  in  which  the  long-haired  men  and 
short-haired  women  who  gathered  around  Mr.  Garrison  used 
solemnly,  from  year  to  year,  to  excommunicate  President  Way- 
land,  and  Albert  Barnes,  and  Senator  Seward,  and  Mr.  Lincoln, 
as  traitors  to  God  and  man.  They  may  perhaps  serve  some 
purpose  in  bullying  timid  souls  into  voting  for  prohibition  res- 
olutions in  an  ecclesiastical  body,  but  decent  people  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  feel  that  it  is  pleasanter  to  stay  in  the  outer 
darkness  with  such  "  rummies  "  as  President  Porter,  and  Pro- 
fessor Wayland,  and  Howard  Crosby,  and  Phillips  Brooks, 
than  to  be  taken  into  the  close  fellowship  of  the  sort  of  people 
whom  we  see  through  the  windows  quaffing  their  total-absti- 
nence nectar  inside  the  banqueting  hall. 

Thirty-three  years  ago,  when  the  Maine  Law,  as  a  new 
broom,  was  doing  some  clean  sweeping,  there  was  substantial 
union  among  the  friends  of  temperance  and  good  morals  in 
favor  of  it,  at  least  as  an  experiment.  And  the  result  of  the 
elections  of  1855,  in  State  after  State,  showed  how  triumph- 
antly the  friends  of  good  order  and  good  morals  outvote  the 
enemies  of  society,  if  only  they  agree  upon  a  measure  for  the 
public  good.  The  proportion  is  not  changed  to-day.  But  (as 
the  recent  elections  prove),  a  very  large  part  of  the  friends  of 
good  order  and  morals  are  soberly  and  solidly  convinced  by  the 
experiments  of  thirty-three  years  that  the  "  prohibitory "  law 
(so-called)  does  not  work  well,  and  that  a  law  which  does  not 
work  well  is  a  bad  law. 
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Now  in  this  state  of  things  there  are  (in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
favorite  phrase)  "  three  conrses."  One  is  to  boUy  and  brow- 
beat the  dissentients  into  compliance  and  cooperation, — a 
course  which  has  been  pursued  in  the  late  campaign  with 
great  energy,  but  with  so  little  success  that  it  maj  as  well  be 
given  up  as  hopeless.  The  second  is  to  convince  the  dissen- 
tients by  fact  and  reason  that  they  are  mistaken.  This  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  been  tried ;  for,  so  far  as  my  observation 
of  the  campaign  extended,  in  two  States,  the  alignment  of  the 
female  orator  (for  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  orators  were  of 
that  gender)  always  stopped  short  just  where  the  difficulty 
began  to  pinch.  It  gave  harrowing  accounts  of  the  evils  of  in- 
temperance, and  there  rested,  with  the  easy  feminine  petitio 
princijni  that  of  course  the  way  to  deal  with  these  evils  was 
to  vote  her  ticket.  It  may  have  been  the  safest  way,  to  spend 
the  evening's  eloquence  on  the  point  on  which  all  are  agreed, 
and  not  to  tackle  the  tough  question  which  is  the  only  one  at 
issue.  But  if  the  second  course  is  not  to  be  taken,  it  remains 
to  take  the  third  course ;  and  that  is,  since  temperance  men  are 
hopelessly  disagreed  on  the  prohibition  measure,  and  since  they 
can  only  succeed  through  agreeing,  to  devise  some  useful 
measure  on  which  they  can  agree. 

This  is  a  f  nvorafile  time  to  consider  the  question,  on  what 
measure  can  honest  and  reasonable  temperance  men  agree.  In 
view  of  this  year's  demoralizing  discomfiture,  no  sane  man 
expects  to  see  prohibition  generally  enacted  and  enforced  for 
some  years  to  come.  The  question,  what  shall  be  done  in  the 
mean  time,  is  a  fair  question  to  all  except  those  Jure  divino 
prohibitionists  who  hate  one  thing  more  than  the  horrors  of 
drunkenness,  and  that  is  to  see  thobe  horrors  mitigated  by  any- 
thing else  than  their  own  favorite  fad  of  legislation ;  who 
delifijht  in  seeing  debauchery  prevail,  as  the  hopeful  antecedent 
of  their  winning  an  election;  who  do  evil  that  good  may 
come ;  whose  damnation  is  just.  With  such  out-laws  to  reason, 
no  counsel  can  be  held.  But  there  is  no  insuperable  difficulty 
in  finding  a  basis  of  at  least  partial  agreement  with  the  rest. 

II.  That  basis  will  not  include  the  idea  of  constitutional 
amendment,  whether  near  or  remote.  The  preposterous  argu- 
ments to  show  that  a  constitutional  amendment  is  better  than 
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a  statute  will  probably  continue  to  satisfy  the  Women's  Tem- 
perance Union  and  Senator  Blair ;  but  that  grown  men  of  or- 
dinary intelligence  will  so  much  as  affect  to  believe  them,  after 
the  heat  of  the  campaign  is  over,  is  not  conceivable.  The  pro- 
hibitory amendment  was  to  "  take  the  question  out  of  politics ;" 
it  was  to  "  establish  the  policy  of  prohibition  unalterably  in 
the  fundamental  law,"  safe  from  the  fluctuations  of  ordinary 
legislation  ;  the  rum  power,  in  despair,  would  give  up  attempts 
to  reassert  itself ;  "  the  traffic  "  should  become  extinct ;  a  gen- 
eration should  grow  up  not  knowing  the  taste  of  beer  or  cider ; 
and  "  Time  should  run  back  and  fetch  the  age  of  gold."  These 
things  and  more  did  the  well-intending  oratresses  promise  us, 
if  only  we  would  resign  our  commonHsense  until  after  election. 
And  they  honestly  did  not  know — ^bless  their  innocent  hearts  I 
— ^that  their  constitutional  provision  would  be  utterly  inert, 
save  to  do  mischief,  except  as  it  should  be  followed  up  by 
statutes ;  and  that  what  the  statutes  should  be — ^how  effective 
or  how  ingeniously  ineffective — would  be  for  the  legislature  to 
say,  and  for  the  next  legislature  to  unsay.  The  amendment 
might  of  itself  frustrate  whatever  good  is  doing  under  existing 
laws  ;  it  might  paralyze  at  a  stroke  the  splendid  work  done  in 
Philadelphia  by  brave  and  upright  judges  under  the  present  law  ; 
but  it  could  put  nothing  in  place  of  it.  It  might  make  every 
saloon  in  the  State  unconstitutional ;  it  could  not  make  one  of 
them  illegal,  nor  subject  the  keeper  of  it  to  the  slightest  pen- 
alty. The  constitutional  article  is  good  for  nothing  without  a 
statute ;  the  statute  is  just  as  good  without  a  constitutional 
article  behind  it  as  with  one,  and  just  as  stable.  The  vaunted 
experiment  in  Kansas  is  a  case  in  point,  where  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  remained  inert  for  years  after  its  adoption, 
until  at  last  they  got  a  statute  that  would  work.  Whenever 
the  liquor  interest  in  Kansas  is  strong  enough,  it  will  not  ask 
to  repeal  the  constitutional  amendment ;  it  will  simply  amend 
the  statute — slightly. 

This  argument  of  permanency,  if  it  has  any  validity  at  aU, 
is  valid  against  putting  "  prohibition "  into  the  constitution. 
It  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  "  prohibitory  "  legislation  that 
it  operates  for  good  only  under  narrow  limitations  of  time  or 
space.    There  are  cases  where  it  has  been  pemumently  effec- 
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tive,  in  peculiar  circumstances,  over  a  small  area  and  popula- 
tion— ^as  in  Vineland,  N.  J.,  and  Greeley,  CoL  And  there  have 
been  cases — there  were  many  in  1855 — when  it  was  temporarily 
effective  over  a  whole  State.  But  after  twenty-five  State  ex- 
periments, ranging  through  forty  years,  there  is  only  one 
solitary  instance  in  which  it  is  so  much  as  pretended  that  the 
law  has  been  effective  over  a  whole  State,  for  a  period  of  ten 
years  together.  The  record  of  one  alleged  success  to  a  score 
of  demonstrated  failures  is  not  such  as  to  encourage  sensible 
citizens  to  enact  "  prohibition  "  in  any  shape  that  shall  hinder 
their  repealing  it  promptly,  as  soon  as  it  has  come  to  the  point 
when  it  is  only  an  annoyance  to  honest  people  in  their  reason- 
able purchases,  but  no  hindrance  at  all  to  tipplers  and  sots. 
Instead  of  the  cry,  "  here  is  a  measure  which  if  you  once 
adopt,  you  cannot  get  rid  of  it,"  let  the  next  campaign-cry  be 
"  try  our  little  bill ;  if  you  don't  like  it,  you  can  repeal  it." 

III.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  impossible  to  unite  good 
citizens  with  substantial  unanimity  in  a  reasonable  measure  for 
the  suppression  of  the  drinking  saloon.  Only  this  measure 
must  be  devised  and  drawn  with  singleness  and  sincerity  of 
purpose.  This  is  what  the  prohibitionists  on  many  a  platform 
in  the  late  campaign  declared  to  be  their  one  object — "  down 
with  the  saloon — the  saloon  must  go."  Tliis  was  their  motto — 
but  their  program  was  to  enforce  by  law  the  practice  of  total 
abstinence  on  the  entire  population.  Their  warfare  was  against 
the  saloon-keeper,  but  also  against  the  brewer,  the  family 
grocer,  the  druggist,  and  against  every  farmer  that  owns  a 
cider-mill.  You  can  unite  the  moral  sentiment  of  good  citizens 
against  the  saloon-keeper  and  his  business ;  you  cannot  unite  it 
against  aU  the  rest.  The  attempt  to  degrade  all  these  by  law 
to  the  level  of  the  tippling-house  keeper  can  only  result,  in  the 
estimate  of  confused  consciences,  in  elevating  him  to  their 
level. 

^N'either  can  the  crusade  against  the  drinking-saloon  be  suc- 
cessful, unless  there  is  an  intelligent  recognition  of  those  re- 
quirements of  modem  civilization  which,  in  its  mischievous 
way,  the  saloon  does  nevertheless  supply  ;  and  with  the  recog- 
nition of  these  requirements,  there  must  be  an  adequate  pro- 
vision to  meet  them.    An  absolute  necessity,  in  a  city  like  New 
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York,  with  its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  homeless  boarding- 
house  or  lodging-house  population,  is  something  of  the  nature 
of  saloons — ^places  where  one  can  pass  an  hour,  or  an  evening, 
in  comfort  and  not  in  solitude.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  our  civiliza- 
tion that  the  sole  provision  which  it  makes  for  this  necessity  is 
a  drinking  shop.  But  so  it  is ;  and  as  long  as  it  is  so,  the 
drinking  shop  will  not  go.  Doubtless  it  is  a  small  matter  to 
the  malignant  philanthropist  and  destructive  reformer,  what 
becomes  of  these  hundreds  of  thousands  when  he  has  locked 
them  out  of  the  saloons  with  his  prohibitory  law ; — let  them 
sit  on  the  curbstones.  But  it  matters  very  seriously  to  them, 
and  to  the  rest  of  us.  It  is  time,  at  last,  to  get  this  Temper- 
ance business  out  of  the  rut  of  mere  negation  in  which  its 
whole  philosophy  of  reform  is  summed  up  in  two  words, 
Abstain  and  Prohibit — ^first,  what  I  won't  do,  second,  what  you 
shan't  do.  In  the  order  of  rational  and  stable  reform,  one 
thing  comes  before  prohibiting,  and  that  is  providing.  It  is 
the  proper  business  of  us  who  demand  to  shut  up  the  liquor 
saloons,  to  be  ready  with  an  answer  to  the  question.  What  do 
you  propose  instead  ?  And  it  must  be  understood  that  prayer 
meetings  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  do  not 
cover  the  whole  field  of  this  question. 

Beside  the  requirement  of  saloons,  is  the  requirement  of  a 
liquor  trade — an  absolute  necessity  to  society,  as  every  prohi- 
bitionist knows.  Ample  provision  must  be  made,  not  only  for 
sales  plainly  beneficent,  but  for  all  sales  against  which  the  law 
cannot  make  some  reasonable  presumption  that  they  are  likely 
to  be  mischievous.  Unless  this  is  done,  your  liquor  law,  no 
matter  what  name  you  call  it  by,  will  work  with  such  friction 
that  presently  it  will  stop  working  altogether.  There  must  be 
provision  for  liquor-selling,  and  provision  for  saloon-keeping. 
But  the  study  of  reformers  and  legislators  should  be  to  make 
sure  that  these  two  functions  should  never  come  into  the  same 
hands  nor  under  the  same  roof.  The  device  by  which  this  end 
is  to  be  legally  secured  is  that  very  obvious  and  ancient  Kcense- 
law  provision  under  which,  for  two  hundred  years,  such  a  thing 
as  a  legalized  tippling  house  was  unkuown  in  New  England — 
the  provision  that  no  license  shall  be  given  authorizing  liquor 
to  be  sold  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises.     The  law  permitted  the 
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vender,  under  the  best  practicable  limitations  and  saf^nards, 
to  sell  to  those  who  came  to  the  shop  to  buy  and  take  away. 
But  one  thing  (it  said  to  the  licensee),  yon  shall  not  do ;  yon 
shall  not  organize  temptation  and  coax  people  to  drink.  Yon 
shall  not  make  an  attractive  room  and  invite  a  man  in  to  rest, 
or  read  a  newspaper,  or  play  a  game,  or  hear  a  song,  and  then 
slip  the  decanter  under  his  nose,  or  invite  him  up  to  a  glittering 
bar  to  take  something  for  the  good  of  the  house.  That  was 
the  old  New  England  license  law,  under  which  such  a  thiug  as 
a  dram-shop  was  unknown.  That  characteristic  American  in- 
stitution, the  American  liquor  saloon,  is  a  very  modem  afiEair ; 
it  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  American  Temperance  Ee- 
formation,  of  wliich  it  is  the  offspring. 

An  effort  to  unite  good  citizens  on  this  definite,  practicable 
undertaking,  the  suppression  of  tippling  houses,  would  be  a 
hopeful  effort.  But  let  no  one  enter  upon  it  without  being 
distinctly  made  aware  upon  what  warfare  he  has  entered — ^that 
he  will  have  enemies  in  front  and  in  rear ;  in  front  the  immense 
vested  interest  of  the  saloon,  with  its  host  of  retainers ;  in  the 
rear  the  organized  bigotry  and  fanaticism  of  the  professional 
reformers,  resolved  that  no  good  shall  be  done  unless  it  is  done 
in  their  way,  and  busily  engaged  in  shooting  him  in  the  back. 
It  will  be  with  him,  as  in  tlie  old  slavery  days  with  any  one 
who,  like  Eli  Thayer,  undertook  some  great,  practical,  hopeful 
work  against  slavery,  and  found  himself  at  once  confronted  by 
the  fierce  wrath  of  the  slave  power,  and  beset  by  Garrison  and 
his  gang,  snapping  and  snarling,  stinging  and  backbiting.  It 
is  precisely  the  same  sort  of  people  who  then  claimed  to  be  the 
only  anti-slavery  people,  and  who  now  assume  to  be  the  only 
temperance  people.  They  do  no  serious  harm  except  to  the 
cause  with  which  they  affect  to  identify  themselves.  They  are 
capable  of  doing  considerable  mischief  as  allies ;  as  enemies 
they  are  comparatively  harmless,  and  far  more  agreeable. 
But  however  friendly  they  insist  on  being,  they  must  not  be 
trusted  to  command.  The  time  demands  not  only  a  new  pro- 
gram but  new  leaders — nan  defensorihus  istis.  The  conduct 
of  the  cause  should  not  again  be  entrusted  to  those  blind  who 
have  just  landed  it  ignominiously  in  the  ditch. 

IV.  But  what  the  Temperance  cause,  in  preparation  for  its 
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next  conflict,  needs,  even  more  than  a  new  program  and  new 
leaders,  is  a  New  Morality ;  rather  let  us  say,  it  needs  to  quit 
that  doctrine  of  devils  which  of  late  years  it  has  accepted  at 
the  hands  of  its  ^^r«)formed  drunkard"  apostles,  and  go  back 
to  the  morality  of  the  New  Testament.  The  fundamental 
falsehood  of  the  prohibitionist  school  of  moralists,  the  mother- 
fallacy  of  a  monstrous  progeny,  is  this — ^that  no  man  is  to  blame 
for  anything,  if  only  he  is  powerfully  tempted.  This  is  the 
major  premise ;  and  the  minor  is  like  unto  it — that  the  temp- 
tation to  get  drunk  is  the  most  powerful  to  which  human 
nature  is  subject.  Conclusion :  ergo  the  drunkard  is  an  unfor- 
tunate victim;  pity  the  poor  drunkard  1  More  than  forty 
years  ago  my  father  saw  the  beginnings  of  this  pernicious 
ethics,  and  being  a  prophet,  foretold  the  progress  of  it.  Let  me 
quote  these  few  sentences  of  his,  at  the  cost  of  making  all  the 
rest  of  my  Article  seem  feeble : 

"  The  time  was,  when  drunkenness  was  deemed  a  dreadful 
sin,  a  base  and  beastly  crime  on  the  part  of  the  drunkard, 
against  his  own  nature,  and  against  aU  his  duties  to  his  family, 
to  society,  and  to  his  Maker ;  and  some  of  us  are  of  the  same 
opinion  still.  In  those  days  we  had  laws  to  punish  a  man  for 
being  drunk — ^laws  which  are  not  yet  entirely  eflEaced  from  our 
statute  books.  In  those  days  a  man  was  held  responsible,  not 
only  for  the  fact  of  having  made  himself  drunk,  but  for  all  the 
natural  consequences  of  his  having  done  so ;  and  if  an  intoxi- 
cated man  committed  theft,  arson,  or  murder,  the  intoxication 
did  not  excuse  him,  but  was  deemed  to  be  an  aggravation 
rather  than  a  mitigation  of  his  guilt. 

"  But  for  these  few  years  past,  a  great  effort  has  been  in 
progress,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  society  by  suppressing  all 
commerce  in  the  means  of  intoxication.  We  do  not  here  deny 
or  question  the  legitimacy  of  the  movement.  But  we  ask 
whether  in  connection  with  this  movement,  there  has  not  arisen 
in  all  quarters  a  habit  of  overlooking  the  guilt  of  the  drunkard, 
and  of  exaggerating  the  guilt  of  the  traffic  and  the  trafficker. 
The  drunkard,  we  nave  been  often  told,  is  less  to  blame  than 
the  man  who  sold  him  the  liquor ;  and  the  liquor-seller,  we  are 
sometimes  told,  is  less  to  blame  than  his  temperance  customers, 
who,  if  they  would  combine  to  lay  him  under  an  interdict, 
might  compel  him  to  come  into  their  views ;  and  in  the  same 
style  of  reasoning,  these  customers  are  less  to  blame  than  the 
town  that  permits  that  vender  to  have  a  license ;  and  the  town 
is  less  to  blame  than  the  State  which  might  prohibit  the  traffic 
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absolutely ; — and  why  not  go  straight  through  with  this  kind 
of  logic,  and  say  that  the  State  is  after  all  less  to  blame  than 
God,  who  might  have  excluded  the  principle  of  fermentation 
from  the  universe  and  thus  have  saved  us  all  this  trouble  ?  No, 
no  !  the  drunkard  himself,  first  of  all  and  chief  of  all,  bears  the 
guilt  of  his  own  drunkenness.  The  temptations  that  sur- 
rounded him,  he  ought  to  have  resisted ;  and  had  he  resisted 
them,  he  would  have  gained  a  blessed  victory :  but  with  his 
destiny  on  his  own  hands,  he  wickedly  bartered  away  his  birth- 
right. And  all  the  rhetoric  and  reasoning  which  would  present 
that  base,  guilty,  self -degraded  wretch  to  our  sympathies  as  a 
poor  victim,  overcome  and  borne  away  by  the  resistless  power 
of  circumstances  and  temptations,  is  oi  the  nature  of  those  evil 
conmiunications  which  corrupt  good  morals."  * 

It  is  my  clear  conviction  that  the  wise  and  right  way  to  begin 
the  next  campaign  for  Temperance  is  to  levy  open  war  against 
the  pestilent  heresy  of  these  apologies  for  drunkenness  and 
drunkards.  It  may  be  found  that  in  order  to  get  back  to  the 
Pauline  ethics,  we  may  find  it  necessary  to  revert  to  the  Paul- 
ine discipline  as  to  female  speechmakers.  For  although  it  was 
the  more  or  less  "  reformed  drunkards,"  glorying  in  their  shame, 
who  first  inaugurated  this  gutter  morality  in  Christian  churches, 
the  principal  agency,  at  the  present  day,  for  maintaining  and 
propagating  it,  with  its  demoralizing  and  depraving  conse- 
quences, is  the  stump  speaker  in  petticoats.  The  present  state 
of  the  experiment  with  lovely  woman  in  politics  and  in  the 
pulpit  throws  a  shadow  of  doubt  over  the  promises  of  a  para- 
disaical future  to  be  attained  by  that  agency. 

*New  Englander,  October,  ike,  VoL  ni.,  p.  563;  Article,  "Shall 

PuoiBhrnent  be  Abolished  ?  " 

Leonabd  Woousky  Baoon. 
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Abticlk  II.— the  AMERICAN  BOARD  AT  NEW 

YORK. 

The  late  meeting  of  the  American  Board  has  left  on  the 
minds  of  most  of  its  members,  and  of  the  churches  generally,  a 
more  favorable  impression  than  any  other  meeting  for  several 
years.  As  time  goes  on,  as  the  work  of  missions  enlarges,  as 
the  desire  for  union  among  Christians  is  more  deeply  felt,  and 
finds  more  frequent  expression  everywhere,  all  eyes  turn  to  the 
oldest  missionary  society  in  this  country  for  an  example  of  the 
true  spirit  of  brotherhood.  The  great  respect  felt  for  its 
founders,  and  its  earlier  members — with  its  noble  line  of  presi- 
dents, and  its  missionaries  renowned  for  scholarship  as  well  as 
fervent  devotion, — has  made  the  very  name  of  the  American 
Board  dear  to  all  Cliristian  hearts,  and  a  title  of  the  highest 
honor  both  in  England  and  America.  Meeting  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  two  thirds  as  many 
years  as  make  up  its  whole  existence,  and  bringing  together  a 
larger  number  of  its  responsible  members  than  ever  before, 
it  might  certainly  be  hoped,  that  a  wider  view  of  Christian 
fellowship  and  obligation  would  be  gained. 

Nor  have  these  expectations  been  disappointed.  While  the 
sense  of  danger  may  have  led  to  some  hasty  expressions  on  the 
one  hand,  or  to  a  desire  to  repress  discussion  altogether,  it 
begins  to  be  felt  that  after  all,  the  way  of  safety  is  the  way  of 
openness  and  candor.  Time  and  truth  are  always  in  league 
together,  and  if  men  can  speak  out  their  full  convictions,  and 
listen  with  a  friendly  ear  to  others,  progress  will  surely  be 
made  in  the  right  way.  The  great  gain  in  the  meeting  at  New 
York  was  a  belief  in  the  possibility  of  union,  if  a  fair  presenta- 
tion were  made  on  both  sides.  Hitherto  such  possibility  has 
been  openly  or  tacitly  denied.  The  Board  through  almost  all 
its  history  has  ruled  by  imanimous  or  almost  unanimous  con- 
sent. Of  late  it  has  not  been  so.  Agreement  of  two  thirds 
and  one  third  has  been  impossible.  This  view  was  broken 
down  at  New  York.     The  strong  assertion  of  the  pastor  of  the 
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Tabernacle  Clmrch,  that  we  could  agree  if  diificulties  were 
fairly  met,  found  general  response. 

There  is  then  a  middle  way.  It  is  possible  that  the  lines  of 
distinction  may  be  obliterated,  that  men  may  be  regarded  as 
worthy  of  the  highest  trust,  who  diflfer  in  many  respects  from 
the  policy  lately  followed.  Even  in  the  Prudential  Conmiittee 
there  should  be  a  representation  of  other  than  a  single  view. 
Voting  in  the  minority  is  not  to  be  counted  disloyalty  to  the 
American  Board. 

This  is  a  great  point  gained,  and  made  dear  by  the  ballot, 
which  showed  changes  and  freedom  of  action  on  the  part  of 
some  who  have  been  always  counted  as  the  most  conservative. 
Within  the  space  of  two  hours  of  kindly  and  earnest  discussion, 
mingled  with  entreaty,  the  minds  of  many  were  changed  in 
their  views  of  duty  and  expediency.  The  vote  by  which  the 
Kev.  Charles  A.  Dickinson  was  retained  as  a  member  of  the 
Prudential  Committee  was  a  decisive  admission  of  a  new  pur- 
pose. And  the  still  further  concession  of  many,  in  favor  of 
withdrawing  the  nomination  of  the  majority  of  the  committee, 
showed  that  the  time  for  conciliation  had  arrived. 

Even  before  this,  there  was  encouragement  in  the  addition 
to  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  President  and  Vice- 
President,  men  who  are  near  to  the  hearts  of  the  churches,  and 
command  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all.  But  still  more 
hopeful  was  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  investigation, — 
a  request  long  denied,  and  which,  with  the  wise  selection  of 
the  President,  ensures  a  thorough  sifting  of  all  grounds  of 
complaint,  and  an  inquiry  into  the  means  by  which  even 
unfounded  prejudices  may  be  considered  and  removed.  The 
platform  laid  down  by  the  President,  in  his  letter  of  accept- 
ance, was  admitted  by  all,  according  to  a  fair  interpretation, 
to  be  a  basis  of  union  and  harmony  for  the  ensuing  year. 

But  after  all  this  has  been  joyfidly  and  hopefully  acknowl- 
edged, it  still  remains  true  that  there  are  various  elements  of 
dissatisfaction  that  need  to  be  harmonized.  It  is  not  enough 
that  these  elements  be  recognized,  as  deserving  of  respect,  but 
that  they  be  fairly  met  and  relieved.  The  minority  in  the 
American  Board  represent,  as  they  believe,  a  very  general 
sentiment  throughout  all  Congregational  churches.     The  ob- 
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jectdons  to  its  management  are  by  no  means  new,  and  are  far 
from  being  confined  to  any  point  of  doctrine  or  school  of 
theology.  Some  things  are  conscientiously  demanded  which 
must  not  be  withheld.  The  Board  cannot  move  on  its  way 
regardless  of  these  demands,  or  expect  the  heartiest  and  fullest 
cooperation,  even  by  the  concessions  already  made,  unless  they 
be  acted  upon  in  the  spirit  of  generous  fellowship.  It  is  the 
object  of  this  Article  to  state  these  demands,  which  are  not  to 
be  regarded  as  those  of  any  particular  party,  or  as  offering  a 
complete  solution  of  the  question,  but  an  attempt  at  least  to 
present  those  essential  features,  in  which  change  is  needed  in 
order  to  promote  true  harmony. 

I.  Perhaps  the  most  manifest  claim  is  that  our  churches  may 
have  a  closer  connection  with  the  Board.  For  years  there  has 
been  a  growing  feeling  that  the  churches  were  treated  with 
scant  courtesy  by  the  ruling  powers.  Some  have  asked  with 
wonder,  how  are  these  corporate  members  chosen,  and  many 
have  been  sensitive  as  to  the  discrimination  that  seems  to  them 
arbitrary  and  imreasonable.  The  churches  have  had  no  voice, 
even  by  way  of  recommendation.  The  choice  seems  some- 
times to  have  been  personal  or  accidental,  and  again  the  omis- 
sions have  excited  wonder.  Certainly  the  Board  has  given  no 
endorsement  to  the  doctrine  of  "natural  selection,"  or  "the 
survival  of  the  fittest."  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any 
system  would  secure  perfection  in  this  regard.  But  if  each 
church  had  the  right  to  nominate  to  its  local  conference,  and 
each  conference  the  right  to  nominate  directly  to  the  Board, 
according  to  the  vacancies  to  be  filled,  there  would  be  a  very 
different  feeling  among  them,  and  names  woidd  be  proposed, 
which  otherwise  are  neglected  or  overlooked. 

Of  all  our  benevolent  societies,  the  Board  is  the  only  one 
which  offers  to  the  churches  no  sort  of  representation.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  Board  is  responsible  to  its  donors,  and  the 
selection  is  therefore  put  on  a  money  basis.  It  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  this  is  altogether  wise  or  Christian.  Feeble 
churches  may  be  strong  in  spirit.  Our  missionaries  have  often 
been  nurtured  in  obscure  places.  To  give  a  son  or  daughter  to 
the  Master's  work  is  more  than  money  and  brings  more  friends 
to  the  cause  than  the  largest  contribution.    It  is  clear  that  this 
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appeal  of  the  churches  ought  to  be  noticed.  There  may  be 
some  better  way  of  representation  than  any  proposed,  but  it 
should  be  acknowledged  that  the  Board  is  now  a  Congrega- 
tioual  society.  It  was  no  idle  threat,  nor  made  in  an  unkind 
spirit,  when  Dr.  Meredith  said:  "If  the  American  Board  is 
not  a  Congregational  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  I  am  in 
favor  of  making  a  Congregational  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
as  quick  as  it  can  be  done."  The  churches  are  willing  to  wait 
patiently  for  overtures  of  union  in  some  form  or  other,  but 
they  ought  not  to  be  treated  with  contempt. 

This  partiality  is  more  manifest  since  some  of  our  churches 
have  two  or  three  corporate  members,  while  thousands  have 
none.  Congregationalists  are  not  a  jealous  people,  but  they 
believe  in  the  parity  of  the  cliurches,  and  they  would  like  to 
have  a  measure  of  respect  shown  to  them  all.  Of  late  the 
number  of  corporate  members  has  been  increased,  but  that  does 
not  help  the  matter.  If  the  directors  of  a  bank  were  to  double 
their  number  without  consulting  the  stockholders,  it  might 
please  some  of  those  chosen,  but  would  raise  a  rebellion  among 
the  rest.  What  the  churches  want  is  deference  to  their  wishes, 
and  a  hearty  sympathy  manifested  to  them  in  some  form  or 
other.  In  fact,  it  is  disrespectful  to  the  churches,  that  while 
the  question  of  representation  is  pending,  and  the  committee 
still  holds  the  instruction  unanimously  given  a  year  ago,  in  this 
explicit  form, — 

"Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  fifteen  be  appointed  to  consider  the 
relation  of  the  Board  to  the  churches  and  individuals  who  make  it  their 
missionary  agent,  and  the  expediency,  in  view  of  the  facts  which  they 
may  ascertain,  of  .securing  a  closer  union  between  them,  especially 
including  the  subject  of  the  selection  of  corporate  members ;  and  that 
this  committee  be  instructed  to  report  what  action,  if  any,  they  may 
deem  wise  in  this  direction,  at  a  subsequent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Board," 

— it  certainly  has  an  aspect  of  indifference  if  not  disrespect  that 
the  Board  should  proceed  to  elect  twenty-one  members,  and 
appoint  a  committee  to  propose  as  many  more  perhaps  another 
year.  Should  their  number  be  increased  tenfold,  the  question 
still  returns,  where  is  the  fellowship  of  the  churches,  and  the 
respect  owed  even  to  the  least  of  them. 
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II.  It  is  another  demand  of  those  dissatisfied  with  the 
present  management  of  the  Board  that  there  should  be  more 
manifest  sympathy  towards  our  colleges  and  theological  semi- 
naries. A  greater  effort  ought  certainly  to  be  made  to  promote 
a  hearty  union  of  feeling,  and  a  confidence  on  the  part  of  all 
our  young  men  and  women,  in  every  stage  of  education,  that 
the  administration  is  doing  everything  that  can  be  done  to 
encourage  their  interest  in  the  work  of  missions,  and  to  make 
the  way  easy  to  enter  upon  this  grand  enterprise.  Surely  there 
are  difficulties  enough,  in  the  natural  shrinking  from  hardship 
and  exile,  in  the  surrender  of  plans  of  personal  ambition  and 
ease.  Many  who  feel  the  pressure  of  Christ's  call  to  go  far 
hence  to  the  Gentiles  find  ready  excuse  in  obstacles  that  pre- 
sent themselves,  in  the  claims  of  our  own  country,  and  in  the 
affectionate  solicitation  of  friends.  It  is  sad  indeed  that  any 
further  stumbling  block  should  be  put  in  their  way  by  those 
whose  chief  object  it  ought  to  be  to  strengthen  their  resolution 
and  relieve  their  doubts. 

It  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  the  missionary  enterprise 
was  conceived  in  the  hearts  of  young  men.  It  came  to  the 
birth  in  the  college  and  the  theological  seminary.  It  was  there 
throbbing  with  the  pulse  of  life  before  it  appeared  among  the 
reverend  fathers  of  the  church.  It  is  but  an  old  and  familiar 
story  how  backward  the  elders  were  to  help  the  ardent  youth. 
The  example  ought  not  to  be  repeated  now.  It  was  not  a 
board  of  experienced  and  aged  men,  but  a  company  of  youth 
who  set  in  motion  the  great  idea  of  converting  the  world. 
And  the  missionary  spirit  has  been  nursed  in  our  colleges  and 
seminaries  ever  since.  Here  the  practical  decision  has  been 
made  which  has  resulted  in  such  consecrated  lives  as  those  of 
Eli  Smith,  and  Van  Dyck,  and  Schauffler,  and  Goodell,  and 
Spaulding,  and  Judson, — ^heroic  spirits,  and  the  whole  line  of 
witnesses,  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy ! 

How  is  it  now  ?  The  flame  of  missionary  zeal  still  bums  in 
the  older  and  younger  colleges  and  seminaries  among  a  host  of 
young  women  as  well  as  young  men.  Societies  of  inquiry  are 
found  among  them  all.  We  do  not  question  that  part  of  the 
resolution  offered  by  Prof.  Boardman  at  Springfield  two  years 
ago,  which  reads : 
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"  That  we  consider  it  a  reason  for  profound  gratitude  to  God 
that  so  much  of  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  cause  of  missions 
has  been  awakened  among  the  young  men  and  young  women 
of  our  land." 

But  when  he  goed  on  to  say,  ^^  and  that  this  Board  has  been 
so  amply  sustained  in  its  demand  for  funds  and  laborers,"  we 
cannot  go  with  him.  The  "enthusiastic  devotion"  does  not 
materialize.  There  may  be  various  reasons  for  this  as  we  have 
intimated,  but  one  is  a  want  of  sympathy  between  the  young 
men  and  the  administration.  It  cannot  be  denied.  It  is  too 
patent  for  any  one  to  question,  that  somehow  the  Board  is  not 
"  en  rapport "  with  the  young  men  and  women.  Looking  up 
at  the  galleries  of  the  Tabernacle  Church  and  seeing  crowds  of 
them  eagerly  present — seventy-five  from  one  seminary  alone — 
the  question  arises,  "  TVTiy  do  they  not  offer  themselves  to  the 
Board?"  We  are  told  they  ought  to  have  more  pluck;  bat 
when  a  young  man  has  made  up  his  mind  to  face  all  the  terrors 
of  barbarism,  it  is  a  little  trying  to  be  told  that  it  requires  more 
pluck  to  meet  his  Christian  brethren  at  home.  Young  men 
want  sympathy,  they  want  freedom  and  consideration  for  their 
immature  views.  Somehow  the  effort  should  be  made  to  make 
it  plain  that  they  will  have  this  sympathy  in  fuU  measure. 

Tlie  apparent  reason  for  this  feeling  of  estrangement  we 
will  consider  farther  on.  It  is  the  fact  with  which  we  have 
now  to  do,  and  the  need  of  a  change  in  this  respect.  Within 
the  last  five  years  our  Congregational  seminaries  have  gradu- 
ated more  young  men  than  ever  before  in  an  equal  time — some 
of  them  nearly  twice  as  many.  Where  are  the  candidates  for 
the  foreign  work?  We  are  told  to  be  thankful  that  the 
demand  for  laborers  has  been  amply  sustained.  But  two  or 
one  from  a  seminary,  and  none  from  some  of  them,  is  a  poor 
showing.  And  where  are  our  colleges  which  share  the  same 
enthusiastic  devotion  ?  It  is  said  that  of  all  the  ordained  mis- 
sionaries sent  out  by  the  Board  this  year  scarcely  half  a  dozen 
were  graduates  from  any  college.  Again  we  say,  in  the  current 
phrase,  the  enthusiastic  devotion  does  not  seem  to  "  material- 
ize."    There  is  some  obstacle  that  keeps  back  our  young  men« 

While  we  are  glad  to  receive  and  appoint  some  who  have 
not  had  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  surely  we  need 
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others.  We  need  those  who,  like  our  early  missionaries,  have 
had  the  highest  training  in  languages  and  science,  and  in  every 
department  of  good  learning.  There  is  no  position  on  earth, 
as  we  have  often  been  told,  aflEording  scope  for  higher  abilities, 
or  laying  heavier  tribute  upon  the  best  resources  of  scholar- 
ship. The  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  training  of  native 
preachers,  the  influence  to  be  exerted  on  foreign  residents, 
demand  the  highest  and  best  that  our  schools  of  learning  can 
give.  Turn  over  the  pages  of  the  Ely  volume,  so  carefully 
compiled  by  Dr.  Thomas  Laurie,  and  see  what  has  been  done 
by  the  power  of  consecrated  discipline  in  so  many  fields  of 
science  and  literature.  We  must  have  the  hearty  cooperation 
of  the  colleges  and  seminaries  with  the  best  they  can  give  to  the 
service  of  Christ.  And  we  shall  not  have  this  until  a  warmer 
sympathy  exists  between  these  institutions  and  the  management 
of  the  Board. 

in.  It  is  also  much  to  be  desired  that  a  better  method 
should  be  pursued  in  the  transaction  of  business.  This  desire 
has  been  expressed  many  times  before  the  present  controversy, 
and  of  late  by  many  brethren  whose  opinion  deserves  atten- 
tion. In  almost  all  the  reports  and  discussions  of  the  Board, 
there  is  a  mixture  of  popular  appeal,  not  quite  consistent  with 
serious  business.  This  arises  in  part  from  the  fact,  that  the 
Board  does  not  consider  itself  responsible  to  the  public,  and 
yet  wants  their  approval.  Business  puts  on  the  tone  of  popu- 
lar address.  Eeports  to  the  Board  are  given  by  readers,  who 
turn  their  backs  to  those  who  must  act  upon  them  and  who  can 
with  very  great  difficulty  hear  them.  Thus  the  report  appears 
to  be  prepared  for  an  impression  on  a  general  audience,  or  for 
circulation  among  the  absent,  rather  than  for  the  iuformation 
of  those  who  are  immediately  responsible. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  arises  from  a  laudable  desire  of  do- 
ing good.  The  devotional  element  is  called  in  to  relieve  dry 
statistics.  Fervent  gratitude  and  enthusiastic  promises  for  the 
future  are  to  be  the  outcome  of  such  representations.  We  do 
not  call  in  question  the  motives  which  actuate  those  who  for  a 
long  series  of  years  have  conducted  these  services,  nor  the  bene- 
fit which  has  resulted  from  the  meetings  as  a  whole.  But  it  is 
almost  inevitable  that  the  calm  consideration,  the  judicial 
vol*.  XV.  27 
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temper,  needed  for  important  bnsiness,  shonld  sometimeB  be 
lost  in  the  idea  of  popular  effect,  or  amid  the  plandits,  scarcely 
snbdned,  of  a  waiting  throng. 

When  a  promiscuous  audience  is  to  be  held  in  patient  atten- 
tion, the  "  art  of  putting  things  "  is  very  much  in  request,  and 
inconsistencies  drop  out  of  sight.  There  may  be  no  misstate- 
ment of  facts,  no  verbal  inaccuracy  of  any  sort,  and  yet  the 
impression  may  be  quite  different  from  that  made  by  precisely 
the  same  facts  in  other  hands.  The  prosperity  of  the  Board 
in  funds  and  laborers  may  be  made  to  appear  greater  or  less 
than  it  is,  by  the  unconscious  feeling  of  those  who  marshal  the 
facts ;  and  a  desire  in  itself  laudable  to  make  the  best  of 
thiiigs,  or  to  produce  encouragement  in  the  minds  of  hearers, 
may  easily  give  a  cheerful  tone  and  coloring  to  what  might 
otherwise  be  depressing. 

To  give  an  instance  of  what  is  meant,  it  is  certainly  trae 
that  the  Beport  of  the  Home  Department  gave  an  impression 
of  prosperity  within  the  last  year,  which  seemed  to  many  more 
cheering  than  they  dared  to  indulge.  It  is  not  claimed  that 
the  facts  were  misstated,  or  the  figures  and  computing  of  aver- 
ages incorrect ;  but  the  representation  made  from  them  was  to 
say  the  least  one-sided  and  incomplete.  Such  is  Yery  apt  to  be 
the  case,  when  a  report  is  made  for  effect  on  the  general  public, 
rather  than  for  precise  information.  Note  this  contrast.  The 
Corresponding  Secretary  read  in  clear  tones  the  vote  of  the 
Board  at  Cleveland : 

'*  That  in  the  current  financial  year,  the  endeavor  be  to  secure  at 
least  t6S0,000,  as  its  income." 

A  few  minutes  later,  the  report  of  the  Home  Department 
stated  that  the  donations  from  the  churches  have  only  been 
$395,000.  But  when  the  unusual  amount  of  legacies  is  added, 
and  the  sums  taken  from  trust  funds,  the  aggregate  is  so  large 
as  to  meet  the  current  appropriations,  and  the  general  impres- 
sion is  made  that  on  the  whole  we  are  doing  well, — ^perhaps 
better  than  could  have  been  expected ;  and  the  appeal  for  a 
million  in  gifts,  or  a  million  in  somebody's  will,  is  a  thought  to 
fill  the  mind  with  enthusiastic  hope  for  the  future.  Yet  here  is 
the  simple  fact  that  the  churches,  in  their  regular  contribu- 
tions, have  given  less  than  $400,000,  being  an  average  of  less 
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than  $100  apiece,  even  when  600  of  them  are  left  out  alto- 
gether. Is  the  American  Board  to  be  sustained  on  the  remains 
of  the  dead,  or  on  the  free  and  hearty  gifts  of  the  living  % 

This  report  of  the  Prudential  Committee  seems  hardly  busi- 
ness-like for  so  grave  and  responsible  a  body.  We  will  not 
deny  that  it  is  a  well-meant  presentation  of  the  views  of  the 
committee  in  general,  and  their  wish  to  make  the  facts  useful 
by  putting  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  prosperity.  Men 
always  represent  facts  to  themselves  and  others  more  or  less 
according  to  the  tone  of  their  minds,  and  the  ultimate  end 
they  have  in  view.  But  a  business  report  should  be  simpler 
and  less  impressive.  It  should  neither  indulge  in  inferences, 
nor  attempt  to  forestall  a  verdict  on  itself.  The  method  of 
conducting  the  business  of  the  Board  leads  to  the  making  of 
reports  largely  in  this  line.  It  was  distinctly  avowed  by  one 
of  those  to  whom  the  report  of  the  Home  Department  was 
entrusted,  that  the  committee  felt  that  they  had  no  right  to 
go  behind  that  report,  and  that  they  had  "considered  the  facts 
which  the  Prudential  Committee  have  presented  viAridly  before 
us."  The  trouble  is  these  facts  are  presented  "  vividly  "  rather 
than  simply.  And  hence  the  report  on  the  report  is  as  usual 
but  the  echo  of  an  echo.  This  second  report  is  for  a  promiscu- 
ous audience  as  well  as  the  first,  and  business  methods  are  still 
further  lost  sight  of,  in  an  effort  to  awaken  sympathy  and 
enthusiasm. 

These  objections  and  difficulties  are  widely  felt,  apart  from 
any  disposition  to  find  fault  with  those  who  have  received  their 
metliods  of  conducting  these  meetings  from  an  earlier  time. 
They  are  manifest  to  men  of  all  views,  and  are  the  subject  of 
criticism  outside  of  the  denomination  as  well  as  in  it.  The 
following  from  the  New  York  Observer  is  a  specimen  of  such 
criticism. 

"  That  a  corporation  to  which  such  important  duties  and  such  large 
funds  are  committed,  should  transact  its  business  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  assembly  of  interested  spectators,  is  an  anomaly  which  is  produc- 
tive of  disagreeable  and  evil  results.  Debates  are  prolonged  and 
speeches  are  made  because  of  the  enthusiasm  and  applause  of  the  audi- 
ence, while  many  matters  which  ought  to  be  discussed  by  the  corpora- 
tion seem  indelicate  and  improper  to  be  the  subjects  of  debate  before  a 
promiscuous  assembly. 
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IV.  But  we  turn  to  a  more  pressing  and  imperative  demand, 
which  gives  emphasis  to  all  the  others,  and  explains  more  fnllj 
the  reason  of  some  of  them.  It  is  a  demand  for  a  freer  and 
more  sympathetic  examination  of  candidates.  Some  have  been 
rejected,  when  the  reasons  were  not  made  clear  or  satisfactory 
to  all ;  and  it  is  admitted  that  others  have  been  alarmed  for  the 
result  if  they  should  present  themselves,  and  have  been  kept 
back  from  so  doing,  by  reasonable  or  unreasonable  feais.  There 
should  be  a  change  in  the  method  of  examination  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  such  impressions.  There  is  a  way  no  doubt 
by  which  the  youth  in  our  seminaries  can  be  made  to  feel  that 
their  application  for  appointment  under  the  Board  would  be 
met  with  the  warmest  sympathy. 

They  have  heard  that  this  examination  is  entrusted  princi- 
pally to  one  man,  that  personal  creeds  are  sent  out,  and  requests 
made  for  categorical  answers  on  mooted  points.  They  have 
heard  that  a  statement  is  made  up  from  their  conversations, 
and  given  to  the  Prudential  Committee  in  place  of  their  own 
connected  statement.  Their  case  is  thought  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  single  advocate,  who  has  looked  unfavorably  upon  some 
who  have  had  high  endorsement,  and  even  upon  the  case  of 
one  of  our  most  esteemed  missionaries.  But  the  fault  here 
is,  in  a  considerable  degree,  due  to  the  system.  Too 
heavy  a  responsibility  is  put  upon  the  Home  Department,  and 
has  been  in  former  days  as  well  as  in  the  present.  There  is  no 
man  who  can  assume  such  responsibility  without  danger.  The 
very  man  who  would  be  chosen  by  some  as  a  most  affectionate 
and  delightful  examiner,  would  fail  to  secure  the  confidence  of 
others.  There  is  no  charge  of  unkind  intention.  Conscien- 
tious scruples  may  make  one  a  severe  examiner,  with  the  very 
highest  motives  of  love  and  good  will.  It  is  desirable  there- 
fore that  a  change  should  be  made  in  the  method  of  examinsr 
tion. 

The  Home  Department  has  enough  to  do  without  this  bur- 
den ;  and  especially  as  we  hope  for  a  larger  number  of  appli- 
cants, the  method  of  receiving  them  should  be  changed.  One 
man  is  likely  to  have  certain  peculiarities  or  lay  stress  on 
particular  things  which  to  the  mind  of  the  Church  in  general 
are  of  small  importance.     Let  the  Committee  of  Examination 
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be  composed  of  wider  elements,  including  some  known  to  be 
personally  and  affectionately  interested  in  the  candidate.  It 
would  be  a  suitable  thing  for  his  pastor  to  assist  in  the  ques 
tioning,  or  for  one  of  his  teachers ;  and  certainly  there  could 
be  no  fitter  member  of  such  a  committee,  than  some  experi- 
enced missionary  at  home  on  a  visit.  With  such  persons 
present  and  taking  part,  no  young  man  would  have  just  reason 
to  fear  the  result,  in  appearing  before  any  number  of  Exami- 
ners or  the  whole  Prudential  Committee. 

It  has  been  felt  that  this  matter  has  been  conducted  too 
often  secretly  or  by  correspondence.  It  has  been  felt  that  the 
whole  burden  of  responsibility  has  come  upon  one  man,  or  that 
he  has  assumed  the  direction  of  the  whole  at  the  desire  of 
others.  The  strong  feeling  that  a  change  must  be  made  has 
manifested  itself  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  votes  of  a  third  of 
the  members  present  from  one  who  has  been  highly  esteemed 
as  a  faithful  servant,  and  who  has  no  doubt  endeavored  to  dis- 
charge his  duty.  This  has  not  been  the  result  of  personal 
feeling,  or  want  of  respect  and  friendliness.  No  one  can  for  a 
moment  believe  that  these  votes  have  been  withheld  from  any 
such  motive  as  that.  But  no  other  way  was  open  to  the  minor- 
ity of  expressing  their  disapproval  of  the  system  pursued. 
Sometimes  a  man  is  so  wedded  to  a  system,  that  they  cannot 
be  separated.  An  entire  change  must  be  made,  in  order  that 
the  graduates  of  our  colleges  and  seminaries  may  feel  assured 
of  perfect  sympathy.  That  is  the  way  "to  let  bygones  be 
bygones." 

When  the  proposition  was  made  to  the  minority  to  vote  the 
full  list  of  the  old  oflScers,  it  was  impossible  to  promise  or  com- 
mand such  a  votcj  for  the  simple  reason  that  their  objection  is 
to  a  system,  and  they  had  no  other  means  of  expressing  it. 
Change  the  system ;  shift  the  burden  from  the  Home  Depart- 
ment ;  let  some  other  Examiner  or  Committee  of  Examination 
be  tried,  and  a  new  feeling  of  hope  will  be  awakened.  Some 
thought  that  the  minority  ought  to  compromise  on  the  old 
Board  of  OflScers,  but  the  vote  showed  that  they  had  no  com- 
promise to  offer  and  could  make  none.  Their  objections  are 
of  such  a  kind  that  they  cannot  endorse  the  action  of  the  past. 
The  minority  wish  to  see  warm  and  cordial  relations  between 
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the  seminaries  and  the  Board.  The  remedy  is  simple.  Change 
the  system  of  examination.  Those  who  are  dissatisfied  do*  not 
even  claim  the  rescinding  of  past  votes  that  seem  to  look 
towards  making  the  Board  an  ecclesiastical  conrt.  We  are 
sorry  for  the  votes.  Sometime  the  Board  will  be  ashamed  of 
them.  Bnt  happily  they  mean  little.  They  simply  gnard  the 
Board  against  the  "approval"  of  a  certain'  doctrine.  Nobody 
wishes  the  Board  to  approve  that  doctrine,  nor  yet  the  doctrine 
of  Millenarianism,  nor  of  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked.  It 
is  not  the  business  of  the  Board  to  approve  any  of  these  mooted 
points,  held  in  the  way  of  theory  or  otherwise. 

What  the  minority  desire  is  freedom  to  think  on  the  part  of 
missionaries  as  well  as  others.  We  do  not  want  thonghtl^s 
laborers  in  the  foreign  field.  We  shudder  for  those  who  can 
answer  glibly,  questions  over  which  the  wisest  and  most  devout 
men  hesitate.  It  is  cruelty  to  a  young  man  to  press  him  to 
positive  conclusions  on  any  but  the  essential  points  of  evangeli- 
cal belief,  when  we  know  that  such  a  course  may  lead  to  insin- 
cerity, or  even  to  the  shipwreck  of  Christian  faith. 

The  minority  do  not  wish  to  go  back  on  the  past  but  rather 
to  turn  aU  faces  and  all  hearts  to  the  future.  They  hope  to  see 
no  more  votes  of  approval  or  disapproval  of  unsettled  matters 
of  doctrine.  They  want,  and  feel  that  they  must  have,  a 
better  system  of  examination,  that  shall  heal  the  breach  be- 
tween the  Board  and  those  who  yearn  to  go  forth  as  soldiers  of 
the  Cross.  They  believe  that  this  is  not  their  demand  only, 
but  that  of  the  churches,  and  a  growing  number  of  all  who 
feel  an  interest  in  missions.  Freedom  and  charity  are  the 
watchwords  of  the  hour.  Christians  are  not  to  go  out  on  the 
mountains  or  into  the  wilderness,  searching  for  some  one  thing 
in  which  they  may  possibly  differ ;  but  rather  to  rejoice  in  the 
ninety  and  nine  in  which  they  can  certainly  agree.  They  feel 
that  some  changes  must  be  made  to  bring  about  this  result,  not 
necessarily  in  the  precise  line  proposed,  but  in  some  manner 
that  shall  be  satisfactory  to  our  ardent  youth,  to  our  most 
benevolent  churches,  and  to  all  true  lovers  of  the  cause  of 
missions. 

While  these  are  the  demands  of  those  who  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  past  record  of  the  Board,  they  regard  the  meeting  at 
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New  York  aa  hopeful,  because  looking  toward  the  anBwering 
of  these  demands.  The  signs  are  cheering  that  every  one  of 
these  claims  will  in  some  way  be  satisfied.  Especially  there 
are  signs  of  better  feeling  and  kindlier  sympathy  between 
those  who  have  opposed  one  another.  In  full  confidence  that 
these  changes  will  be  brought  about,  men  who  felt  despondent 
have  returned  to  their  homes  with  the  purpose  of  urging  in- 
creased contributions,  and  doing  all  in  their  power  to  promote 
missionary  zeal.  When  our  students  have  full  encouragement 
and  sympathy,  when  the  fire  is  kindled  in  their  hearts  to  offer 
themselves  to  the  work,  and  the  flame  brightened  by  friendly 
feeling  on  all  hands,  then  the  Church  will  arouse  to  new  gifts, 
which  shall  be  fully  adequate  to  all  the  work  required.  Let  it 
be  understood  that  the  American  Board  is  full  of  sympathy 
with  the  churches  and  the  schools.  Let  us  not  distrust  the 
future,  nor  believe  it  possible  that  the  hopes  now  awakened 
can  fail  of  fulfillment. 

We  may  Well  lay  to  heart  at  the  present  time,  the  words  of 
our  late  venerated  President,  Mark  Hopkins,  in  his  historical 
discourse,  delivered  in  the  year  1860. 

"  While  fifty  years  have  but  heightened  our  respect  for  the  wisdom 
bj  which  this  Board  was  founded,  have  they  not  wrought  changes  in 
public  sentiment,  requiring  in  it  some  modification  ?  If  so,  let  it  be 
modified.  Let  us  have  no  conservatism  for  its  own  sake.  When 
change  becomes  necessary  to  accomplish  the  original  end  of  an  institu- 
tion, then  change  is  conservatism.  We  now  stand  upon  a  height^ 
where  it  becomes  us  to  use  every  light  of  Scripture,  and  reason,  and 
ea^perienoe,  and  to  be  flexible  to  every  indication  of  the  will  of  God» 
in  regard  to  the  future.  Now  is  the  time  to  cast  off  hindrances,  and 
lay  aside  weights,  and  gird  ourselves  anew." 

Jambs  G.  Vosb. 
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Abticlb  IIL-BARYE,  THE  SCULPTOR. 

The  committee  formed  last  Spring  in  Paris  to  raise  funds 
for  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  Barye,  asked  the  great  painter, 
Bonnat,  to  write  oat  for  publication  his  impressions  of  the 
equally  great  sculptor.  Bonnat,  though  conscious  that  he  was 
not  a  master  of  the  pen,  made  no  excuses  but  consented.  His 
Article  appeared  in  the  Oazette  dea  Becmx  Arts  for  May. 
As  a  contribution  to  the  present  interest  in  Barye,  I  present  a 
translation  in  the  hope  that,  in  spite  of  the  poor  medium, 
Bonnat's  fervor  may  be  understood  if  not  imparted,  and  that 
the  great  merits  of  Barye  may  be  the  better  appreciated.* 

D.  Cady  Eaton. 


I  only  saw  Ingres  once.  He  was  crossing  the  court  of  the 
£cole  des  Beaux  Arts.  I  shall  never  forget  his  plump  little 
body — ^badly  clothed  in  a  garment  too  long  for  it— short, 
stocky,  with  a  superbly  strong  and  virile  head  on  top  of  it, 
which  nevertheless  reminded  one  a  bit  of  a  turtle's.  See  him  I 
One  of  the  greatest  of  all  painters. 

When  a  student  at  the  ficole,  I  was  twice  corrected  by 
Horace  Vemet ;  a  small,  active,  dried  up  man,  all  skin  and 

*  The  exhibition  of  Barye's  works  in  New  York  is  exciting  the  best 
kind  of  interest.  If  Barye  could  have  seen  an  American  *'  grizsley '^  in 
action  how  glorious  would  have  been  the  artistic  response  t 

To  seize  the  immortal  spirit  resident  in  matter,  be  the  matter  ani- 
mate or  inanimate,  to  purify  it  of  all  dross  and  to  make  it  in  its  pure 
essence  so  plain  that  all  can  see  it,  is  the  mission  of  art. 

Barye,  as  we  speak  of  i)erfection,  was  perfect.  No  man  has  lived 
who  so  drew  out  of  the  animal  the  spirit  of  the  animal  and  made  it  so 
superbly  and  perfectly  evident.  In  writing  of  him  it  is  hard  to  keep 
oneself  within  the  boimds  of  imderstandable  language.  In  viewing  his 
works,  examine  long  and  attentively.  It  will  pay  artistically  to  have 
every  anatomical  unit  explained.  Go  with  a  surgeon.  Knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  art  come  indirectly  and  are  not  worth  a  farthing  if  they 
can  be  reduced  to  words.  That  the  American,  Walters,  was  among  the 
first  to  estimate  Barye  is  natural  enough ;  for  in  France  there  roam  no 
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bones.  One  of  the  corrections  is  worth  noting.  He  was  pass- 
ing back  of  ns,  pointing  out  to  each  a  particular  defect. 
When  he  reached  me  he  abruptly  said:  "What  is  that,  I 
should  like  to  know  ?  The  gates  of  the  Mazas  prison  ? "  I 
was  very  young  and  very  anxious  to  learn,  full  of  admiration 
for  a  man  whose  talents  are  too  much  decried  now-a-days,  but 
who  was  then  in  the  full  blaze  of  his  glory.  At  day-break  the 
next  morning  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  famous  gates  of  the 
Mazas  prison.  I  understood  at  a  glance.  My  drawing  was 
like  masonry.     I  drew  too  much  in  squares. 

One  clear  afternoon  I  followed  Delacroix  from  the  Pont- 
des-Arts  all  the  way  to  the  rue  Notre-Dame-de-Lorette  where 
he  had  his  studio.  He  was  just  leaving  the  Institut  when  I 
first  saw  him.  I  recognized  him  from  photographs.  Every 
now  and  then  he  stopped,  threw  back  his  head  /tnd  partially 
closed  his  eyes.  I  have  since  understood  that  he  was  studying 
effects,  or  analyzing  colors.  Barye,  I  never  saw,  though  I 
have  ever  cherished  for  him  a  veritable  worship.  Barye  was, 
and  is,  one  of  my  grand  adorations.  How  often  have  I  been 
to  the  Luxembourg  only  to  see  his  Jaguar  devorant  tm 
lAevre!    How  often  have  I  crossed  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries 

bison,  formidable  bears,  or  clawing  tiger-cats ;  nor  do  the  streams  float 
alligators.  There  is  no  harm  in  having  a  little  of  the  savage  in  one's 
atmosphere. 

Barye's  men  and  women  are  very  conmionplace.  The  action  of  his 
human  groups  is  either  constrained  or  exaggerated.  Waste  no  time 
examining  them. 

In  comparison  with  Barye's  animals  those  by  Cain,  his  successor,  are 
as  lifeless  as  pumpkins.  No  visitor  to  Paris  has  failed  to  see  the  huge, 
unhappy,  frigid  monsters  of  the  Trocadero. 

Apropos  de  Cain ;  a  confession !  Tears  ago  I  visited  his  studio  with 
Mr.  Kemeys,  a  young  American  animal  sculptor  who  is  filled  full  with 
the  right  spirit  and  may  one  of  these  days  be  worthy  to  bear  Barye's 
mantle.  Cain  received  us  most  politely,  showed  us  the  models  of  his 
numerous  works  and  listened  modestly  to  our  words  of  praise.  One 
particular  thing  he  passed  over.  As  it  seemed  admirable  I  did  not 
understand  the  omission  till  it  occurred  to  me  that  he  wished  it  to 
attract  our  attention  without  indication  on  his  part.  So  at  the  end  of 
the  show  I  said  with  proper  effusiveness:  "But  M.  Cain,  you  have 
omitted  the  one  which  seems  to  us  the  most  excellent  of  all  your 
works!"  "Oh,— -yes— "he  answered  hesitatingly;  "that— that  is  by 
Barye."  Messrs.  Eaton  and  Kemeys  made  their  exit  as  rapidly,  and 
with  as  little  confusion,  as  possible.  D.  C.  E. 
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only  to  see  the  dutch  of  the  Lion  wu  Serpent;  that  tragic 
clutch  BO  marvelonslj  analyzed  and  modeled!  Barye  was 
secretive.  I  have  read  biographies  of  him  written  by  men 
who  must  have  known  him  well;  who  held  his  talent,  his 
genins,  in  great  veneration ;  and  they  were  justified  in  their 
estimate.  They  give  details  of  his  works,  of  his  manner  of 
being  and  doing  and  of  his  character ;  but  not  one  has  revealed 
his  secret ;  not  one  points  out  the  source  of  his  genius.  He 
was  quiet,  taciturn,  a  silent  observer — ^that  I  know.  He  was 
impassioned  by  his  art.  He  held  it  in  profound  respect.  He 
analyzed,  measured,  dissected,  studied  without  intermission  the 
bones  and  all  the  proportions  of  his  models.  This  constitutes 
science ;  the  admirable  and  prolific  power  which  enabled  him 
to  produce  so  many  chefs-d^ouvre  and  which  is  by  no  means 
to  be  despised.  But  what  I  don't  know,  and  would  know,  is 
what  took  place  in  his  soul.  Whence  drew  he  his  tawny 
instinct ;  his  divination  of  cruel  and  infallible  force ;  his  love 
of  strong  shoulders  which  move  so  marvelously,  so  nobly,  in 
their  eternal  truth !  At  what  moment  of  his  life  did  this 
great  man,  who  started  as  a  graver's  apprentice,  find  the 
grand  sentiment  which  constituted  his  strength  and  his  genius  I 
Where  did  he  first  feel  the  inner  vibration,  the  revelation  of 
that  beauty  which  draws  man  to  God  and  almost  makes  of 
him  a  new  creator;  which  warms  and  illumines  the  soul, 
which  communicates  ineffable  joys  and  gives  birth  to  a  pre- 
sentiment of  the  infinite  and  the  eternity  of  bliss  I  O  dear, 
great  men  who  have  felt  these  vibrations  and  have  made  others 
feel  them  I  O  Claude  whose  setting  suns  so  tenderly  caress 
the  golden-crested  waves.  O  Michael  Angelo,  whose  giants 
dream  austerely  and  sublimely  1  O  Beate,  revealer  of  the 
sweets  of  heaven !  O  Bembrandt  with  thy  infinite  pity  for 
the  little,  the  humble,  and  the  unhappy  I  How  moved  am  I 
in  writing  your  names :  how  devotedly  I  thank  you  for  the 
emotions  you  have  given  me ! 

But  to  return  to  Barye.  In  default  of  those  inner  revela- 
tions which  would  give  us  the  starting  point  of  his  genius ; 
revelations  which  seem  almost  always  to  be  wanting  in  the 
biographies  of  great  men ;  let  us  not  lose  ourselves  in  conject- 
ures but  be  content  with  what  is  known.    He  says  of  himself 
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that  he  entered  the  studio  of  Bosio  becanse  he  was  so  ^^  keenly 
tormented  by  the  desire  to  be  a  sculptor."  He  could  not  have 
staid  long  with  Sosio ;  for  we  soon  find  him  in  Gros'  studio. 
What  could  have  attracted  him  to  a  painter}  Was  there 
between  the  two  an  aflSnity  of  inspiration?  Was  it  in  the 
society  of  the  painter  of  -the  Ba/tcdUe  cCEylau  that  he  con- 
ceived the  heroic  sentiment  subsequently  displayed  in  the 
The%ee  and  the  Centa/wr  t  Or  should  we  not  rather  look  back 
to  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians  for  the  source  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  his  talents  ?  Their  works  and  the  vases  of  the  Etrus- 
cans he  held  in  high  esteem,  contemplating  them  and  studying 
them  till  the  end  of  his  days. 

However  profound  and  lively  may  be  an  artist's  originality 
— and  these  terms  are  most  applicable  to  Barye — ^it  is  difficult 
even  with  most  acute  perspicacity  to  distinguish  absolute 
from  derivative  originality.  Baphael,  for  instance,  though  he 
studied  and  copied  everything  about  him;  though  he  drew 
inspiration  from  all  he  saw,  from  everything  he  deemed 
superior  to  himself,  is  still  the  supremely  original  interpreter 
of  grace  and  youthf  ulness.  Would  Michael  Angelo,  the  giant, 
have  painted  the  Sistine  Chapel,  had  Signorelli  not  preceded 
him }  Could  the  lord  of  drawing  have  invented  those  groups 
of  Titans  without  the  help  of  a  suggestion  ?  Not  to  go  back  so 
far;  would  our  own  marvelous  school  of  landscape  painting 
have  had  its  light  and  its  radiance  without  Constable?  The 
topic  is  too  important  for  this  short  study.  Moreover  it  is 
not  what  Barye  may  have  derived  from  others  that  attracts 
attention.  It  is  not  as  a  sculptor  of  the  human  form  that  he 
particularly  excites  admiration ; — ^however  excellent  may  be 
his  group  of  the  Thesee  and  of  the  Cefnianr ;  however  admir- 
able may  be  the  mount  of  Roger  et  Angelique.^  What 
attracts  and  fascinates  us  is  that  which  is  absolutely  his  own, 
that  which  he  exposes  as  a  great  and  true  master,  and  which 
will  ever  remain  his  unchallenged  and  incontestable  glory. 
This,  his  domain,  was  the  animal  kingdom.  The  animal :  true, 
living,  excited,  tragic,  impassioned,  trembling,  fierce,  cruel, 
ferocious,  timid,  calm  in  its  power,  sure  of  its  suppleness,  of 

*  Two  characters  from  the  Orlando  Fnrioso  who  escaped  mounted  on 
the  hippogriff. 
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its  speed,  of  the  power  of  its  jaws,  and  of  the  certainty  of  its 
clntch !  Of  these  things  woidd  I  have  talked  with  Barye ; 
would  have  heard  from  him  whence  came  this  love,  so  tme, 
80  profound,  so  intense. 

Those  who  knew  him  say  that  in  his  features,  in  the  breadth 
of  his  jaw,  in  the  expression  of  his  lips  and  in  the  form  of 
his  mouth,  there  was  something  of  the  animals  he  wrought.  I 
painted  his  portrait  for  my  friend,  Mr.  Walters  of  Baltimore. 
I  unfortunately  had  but  little  to  guide  me ;  for  I  had  never 
seen  my  subject.  I  depended  upon  the  suggestions  of  Mme. 
Barye  and  upon  photographs.  Mme.  Barye  and  her  daughters 
declared  that  the  picture  was  an  excellent  likeness,  yet  I  had 
not  put  into  it  a  bit  of  the  ferocious  expression  of  which  his 
friends  and  his  pupils  have  often  spoken.  He  spoke  little,  I 
know.  He  must  have  been  cold  and  excessively  reserved. 
He  had  the  scornful  pride  of  men  of  worth  who  are  but  parti- 
ally understood.  His  passion  was  concealed  within  him,  hid- 
den away  in  the  depths  of  his  soul.  So  it  is  with  all  great 
men.  The  weak  show  everything  on  the  surface.  What  a 
marvelous  observer  ?  What  sagacity  of  intellect !  What  an 
analyst!  What  extraordinary  instinct!  What  admirable  in- 
tuition of  the  brute  creation.  If  he  produced  a  stag,  a  serpent, 
an  eagle,  or  a  jaguar,  he  did  it  to  the  most  minute  charac- 
teristic detail.  Nothing  escaped  him.  If  he  modeled  a  doe, 
a  fawn,  he  expressed  all  the  delicacies,  the  timidities,  the  fine 
and  elegant  graces.  The  slightest  timid  movement  was  given 
with  an  unparalleled  justness  and  charm. 

Seeing  them  you  would  feel  yourself  transported  to  the  vast 
woods  where  stand  oaks  of  centuries  of  growth,  and  you  hear 
far  away  the  monotonous  song  of  the  coucou,  or  the  sharp  note 
of  the  pinnock.  Who  of  us  has  not  passed  solitary  hours  in 
the  midst  of  the  grand  calm  of  forests  ?  The  noise  of  a  falling 
leaf,  or  of  the  restless  grass ;  the  hum  of  the  wings  of  a  fly, 
the  slightest  breath  amid  the  tree  tops,  transport  you  I  know 
not  where.  While  the  bright  furze,  the  heather  spreading  its 
delicate  flowers  in  the  sun,  the  green  leaf  which  way  up  cuts 
its  pure  outline  against  the  blue  sky,  give  you  through  the  eyes 
inexpressible  joys  and  rejoicing !  And  in  the  midst  of  this 
silence  a  slight  noise  awakens  you  from  your  sweet  ecstacy. 
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You  see  a  tawny  point  emerging  from  a  fern-bank.  It  is  one 
of  Barye's  graceful  favorites ;  shaking  its  tail,  or  pointing  its 
timid  ears,  ready  for  flight  at  the  faintest  warning.  While 
yon,  you  hardly  breathe  for  fear  of  disturbing  its  pleasure. 

Barye,  I  am  told,  loved  Barbizon.*  There  he  took  his  walks 
in  the  forest — solitary  promenades  for  repose  from  the  hard  life 
of  Paris.  There  he  met  his  graceful  models  and  caught  their 
spontaneous  movements,  their  most  fugitive  expressions.  But 
timid  and  lowly  creatures  were  only  a  rest,  or  a  pastime,  for 
him.  It  is  not  in  rendering  them  that  the  intensity  of  his 
genius  shines  forth.  What  this  impassioned  man  needed  was 
the  combats  of  great  beasts,  of  the  great  camivora.  He 
longed  for  infected  jungles ;  woods  of  thorny  mimosa  where 
the  large-hipped  lion  is  tracked  with  its  tawny  dress  illumined 
with  the  burning  fire-brands  of  its  eyes.  His  soul  craved  the 
vision  of  elephants  crushing  tigers,  of  the  gigantic  boa  shoot- 
ing itself  with  lightning  flash  on  the  passing  antelope  and 
smothering  it  within  its  mighty  rings.  He  delighted  in  a 
lioness  crouching  on  a  rock — sniflSng  space,  her  powerful  mus- 
cles gathered  beneath  her,  ready  to  spring  upon  the  passing 
stag;  or  in  herds  of  great  elephants  of  antediluvian  race, 
ploughing  their  way  over  plains  and  mountains  beneath  a  fiery 
sun  and  overthrowing  everything  before  them  in  their  heavy 
march.  There,  there  is  the  paradise  of  Barye  I  There  is  the 
world  where  his  imagination  loved  to  dwell  1  There,  his  true 
kingdom,  a  kingdom  forever  his  own !  No  one  before  him 
had  power  to  seize  its  scepter!  No  one  before  him  could 
render  the  unconscious  force  of  the  lion  with  its  massive 
shoulders;  or  the  suppleness,  and  the  cold  cruelty,  of  the 
tiger  and  the  jaguar. 

Look  at  the  group  of  the  Tuileries.  A  lion  is  passing ;  a 
serpent  bars  his  passage  ;  that  terrible  paw  falls  I  While  the 
serpent,  caught  as  in  a  vice,  coils  about  himself,  lost  in  agony, 
and  in  a  supreme  effort,  though  dying,  seeks  revenge ;  the 
mighty  beast  remains  unmoved  before  his  perfidious  adversary. 
He  hardly  deigns  to  move  his  gigantic  head.  His  mane  but 
slightly  bristles.  He  only  answers  with  a  low  growl  to  the 
frantic  hissings  of  his  enemy.  But  the  claws  are  working. 
*  A  little  village  in  the  forest  of  Fontainbleau. 
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That  wonderful  clawing  tells  the  story.  Admire  it  I  The  haira 
are  apart  so  that  those  terrible  weapons  may  penetrate  withont 
hindrance;  may  play  in  the  serpent's  flesh.  Cutting  like 
nippers  they  have  only  to  close  np,  to  come  together.  Then 
the  end  I  Then  the  drama  will  be  over  I  Barye,  in  spite  of 
this  chef-d^ouvrej  would  do  still  better.  Feeling  the  desire  to 
render  form  more  simply;  to  expose  beauty  of  proportions 
more  clearly  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  less  prominence  to 
manual  dexterity;  he  executed  the  Idon  asais  which  now 
adorns  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  Louvre.  He  presents  the 
beast  cahn  and  without  action.  To  make  the  grand  divisions 
more  distinct,  the  hairy  coat  with  its  rough  finishing  is  partially 
discarded.  The  construction  is  thus  made  evident.  The  artic- 
ulations are  plainly  given.  There  is  no  hesitation  in  the  design 
which  is  full  and  strong.  The  grand  line  which,  starting  at 
the  muzzle,  goes  to  the  tail,  is  superb.  In  looking  at  the 
bronze  you  experience  a  sentiment  of  force  moderated  by 
beauty.  The  lion  is  seated  on  his  haunches  and  looks  straight 
forward.*  But  in  this  world  of  savage  life,  a  world  so  rich 
and  varied  and  to  which  Barye  is  indebted  for  so  many  of  his 
chefa^aworej  I  give  the  palm  to  the  tigers  and  to  their  family, 
the  panthers  and  the  jaguars.  Look  at  his  tiger  "  qui  marche !" 
It  is  a  pure  marveL  Often  in  my  youth  I  wandered  to  the 
menagerie  and  there,  attracted  and  held  by  the  beauty  of  the 
great  beasts,  passed  many  an  hour,  close  to  the  cages,  lost  in 
the  contemplation  of  those  superb  felines  mechanically  meas- 
uring with  their  steps  the  floor  of  their  too  narrow  prisons.  The 
heavy  paw  moves  with  an  admirable  suppleness.  The  shoulder 
blades  rise  and  falL  All  the  limbs  move  with  an  ease  full  of 
grace  and  harmony.  One  is  facinated,  ensnared,  and  remains 
rooted,  held  fast  by  a  thoughtless  contemplation.  If  a  d(^ 
should  pass  near  the  cage,  the  tawny  beast  stops  abruptly,  lifts 
his  strong  head  and  fixes  his  glowing  eyes.  Then,  the  emo- 
tion passed,  he  resumes  his  sad  march ;  the  glow  of  his  eye 
goes  out ;  he  lies  down  and  yawns  showing  glistening  fangs  in 
his  cavernous  mouth.  Poor  prisoners,  created  for  bounding 
through  space  and  for  living  beneath  an  ardent  sun  in  limitless 

*  A  copy  of  this  lion  was  presented  to  the  city  of  Baltimore  by  Mr. 
Walters  and  now  stands  in  Mt.  Vernon  Place. 
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liberty ;  yet  doomed  to  vegetate  in  cages  in  the  damp  mifits  of 
Parifi,  amid  the  fogs  of  the  North ! 

The  carver's  apprentice,  too,  imdoubtedly  many  a  time  played 
tmant.  He  too  passed  many  contemplative  hours  with  his 
fresh  cheeks  pressed  against  the  bars  of  the  cages.  His  heart 
beat  at  the  revelation  of  the  beautiful  as  he  anticipated  the  day 
when  he  would  wrestle  with  those  proud  models.  He  kept  his 
word,  and  he  came  off  conqueror. 

Look  at  his  tiger.  Everything  is  most  marvelously  rendered ; 
proportions,  suppleness  of  limbs,  ampleness  of  movement,  car- 
riage of  the  head,  size  and  development  of  the  jaw,  roughness 
of  coat,  blinking  of  the  eyes.  It  is  complete  and  admirable. 
And,  if  from  the  tiger  Barye  passes  to  the  panther,  puts  him 
in  ambush  and  hurls  him  on  a  stag,  it  is  equally  admirably. 
The  panther  springs,  and  falls  on  his  victim  with  all  his  weight 
and  with  infallible  precision,  while  he  seizes  him  by  the  throat 
with  his  terrible  teeth  and  holds  his  back  and  his  breast  in  the 
large  grip  of  his  outspread  paws.  In  addition  to  these  fearful 
weapons,  the  savage  beast  uses  his  weight  to  stop  and  paralyze 
the  spring  of  the  timid  animal  which,  conquered  by  force, 
ihunderHBtruck,  crushed  by  his  executioner,  lowers  his  head,  and 
trembling,  bathed  in  sweat,  with  the  death  rattle  in  his  throat, 
utters  one  last  cry  of  supreme  agony  I 

Last  I  come  to  his  Jaguan*  devorcmt  wn  Lievre.  I  think 
aD  agree  that  this  is  the  chef-d^owyre  of  the  chefs-d^ovAyre 
of  this  man  who  produced  so  many.  It  is  as  beautiful  as 
VEsda/oe  of  Michael  Angelo  in  the  Louvre.  In  its  jaws 
the  jaguar  has  seized  the  hare  by  the  flank.  The  right  paw 
advances  and  tears  the  victim's  entrails;  while  gently  set- 
tling down,  his  belly  to  the  ground  with  the  crawl  of  a 
serpent,  the  jaguar  begins  his  feast  in  the  gloom  of  his  lair. 
He  is  already  tasting  with  the  joy  of  a  ferocious  intensity ; 
"with  a  gourmand  voluptuousness  of  blood"  as  Edmond 
de  Qoncourt  puts  it  in  his  penetrating  description.  His  ears 
are  close  to  his  neck  of  which  the  strength  is  shown  by 
massive  muscles.  Nervous  shiverings  run  along  his  spine 
to  the  last  vertebras  of  his  taU.  His  savage  eyes  converge 
most  terribly  and  have  the  fixity  of  the,  eyes  of  a  viper.  Woe 
to  him  who  should  approach  to  rob  him  of  his  prey  I    From 
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this  marvelous  bronze  thus  conceived  and  executed  there  arisea 
a  most  extraordinary  impression  of  ferocity  and  savagenesB^ 
It  is  genius  I 

Barye  is  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  the  centuiy;  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  of  all  the  centuries.  If  I  had  to  make 
a  comparison  I  should  think  of  Balzac.  Barye  possessed 
the  instinct  of  the  animal  kingdom  and  rendered  it  with 
a  power  equal  to  that  which  Balzac  shows  in  his  impassioned 
researches  into  the  heart  of  man  which  he  reveals  so  strongly. 
Each  has  left  an  indellible  mark.  They  may  be  equalled ;  bat 
I  doubt  it.    They  can  never  be  surpassed. 

BOHNAT. 
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Article.   IV.— DANGER  OF   SILVER  COINAGE. 

The  history  of  the  Latin  Union  is  strong  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  practicability  of  a  bi-metallic  currency.  It  fnlly  justi- 
fies the  belief  that  no  harm  can  result  from  an  effort  to  estab- 
lish such  a  currency,  provided  that  all  the  leading  nations 
enter  into  a  close  compact  with  each  other  for  that  purpose. 
But  the  real  lesson  for  us  is  that  for  this  country  to  continue 
to  coin  silver,  and  to  make  it  a  full  legal  tender,  while  the 
mints  of  other  nations  are  closed  to  it,  is  fraught  with  the 
gravest  perils  :  because  such  a  course  could  result  only  in  our 
ultimately  becoming  a  silver  nation. 

Many  of  the  politicians  of  this  country  contend  that  there 
is  no  such  danger  before  us,  and  that  all  the  predictions  that 
have  been  made  have  been  the  assertions  of  false  prophets 
whose  opinions  are  not  worthy  of  consideration.  That  there 
have  been  direful  predictions  which  have  not  been  realized,  we 
must  admit.  But  the  failure  of  these  predictions  does  not 
prove  that  there  has  not  been  real  danger,  or  that  the  peril 
does  not  still  exist,  or  that  it  does  not  become  more  certain 
with  each  succeeding  year.  It  merely  shows  that  those  who 
saw  the  peril  failed  to  measure  accurately  the  causes  operating 
to  bring  the  evil  upon  us.  The  more  thoughtful  of  those  who 
warned  the  country  of  the  danger  of  the  course  we  are  pursu- 
ing, have  not  believed  that  the  evil  effects  of  that  course  would 
be  at  once  felt,  but  that  the  danger  was  more  or  less  remote, 
though  not  the  less  real  because  not  at  once  apparent.  They 
well  know  that  it  must  take  several  years,  and  possibly  many 
years,  for  the  coinage  of  silver  to  reach  such  an  amount  as 
would  drive  gold  out  of  circulation,  and  thus  overthrow  the 
old  basis  of  values,  and  create  in  its  stead  a  new  basis  of  valua- 
tion, in  which  the  dollar  would  have  less  value,  and  therefore 
a  diminished  purchasing  power; — in  other  words,  when  all 
commodities  would  command  a  higher  price,  measured  by  the 
money  in  circulation.  It  was  not  forgotten  by  any  of  these 
men,  that  the  currency  of  a  great  country  cannot  be  changed 
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in  a  day,  nor  in  a  year,  bnt  that  it  most  take  many  yean  to 
effect  a  radical  change  in  the  metallic  money  of  a  great  coun- 
try. It  is  this  fact  that  has  misled  so  many  and  brought  them 
to  believe  that  there  is  no  danger  because  it  does  not  at  onoe 
make  itself  felt.  It  wonld  seem  that  any  man  of  ordinaiy 
understanding  ought  to  know  that  when  the  currency  of  a 
country  amounts  to  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  doUars,  it 
must  take  many  years  to  effect  a  change  in  the  use  of  one  metal 
for  that  of  the  other.  A  change  may  be  more  rapidly  brought 
about  by  the  issue  of  paper  money.  In  a  change  from  the  use 
of  gold  to  the  general  use  of  silver,  it  may  take  a  great  many 
years,  if  the  amount  coined  is  limited ;  still  the  change  may 
be  brought  about  in  a  very  few  years.  It  is  a  question  of 
machinery,  as  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  silver  coins  are 
turned  out  and  put  into  circulation.  A  change  from  a  metallic 
currency  to  a  paper  currency  may  be  brought  about  in  a  very 
short  time  by  the  issue  of  government  legal-tender  paper,  and 
gold  and  silver  both  be  driven  entirely  out  of  circulation.  In 
a  change  from  gold  to  silver,  the  process  is  necessarily  less 
rapid,  as  the  work  of  getting  the  metal,  and  coining  it,  takes 
much  more  time ;  and  if  the  amount  coined  each  year  should 
be  limited  to  a  small  proportion  of  the  circulation,  the  time  re- 
quired would  be  prolonged.  With  paper  money,  it  is  merely  a 
question  of  printing  presses,  and  the  number  of  hours  each  day 
they  are  run. 

The  advocates  of  silver  are  not  content  with  limited  coinage, 
though  it  will  in  time  bring  us  to  a  silver  standard.  They  de- 
mand free  coinage,  which  would  precipitate  the  evil,  and  with 
little  delay  reduce  the  currency  to  the  silver  valuation.  They 
do  not  seem  to  care  that  they  carry  confusion  into  the  finances 
and  business  of  the  country.  Many  of  them  know  that  such 
would  be  the  result  of  free  coinage,  but  they  know  that  to  most 
people  the  currency  question  is  a  sealed  book,  and  that  the 
most  erroneous  views  are  the  popular  ones,  and  that  by  playing 
upon  the  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  credulity  of  others  they 
may  hold  offices  for  which  they  have  not  the  first  qualification. 
To  these  men  it  is  a  game  of  politics,  in  which  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  country  are  but  pawns  in  their  hands,  to  be  sacrificed 
whenever  their  political  necessities  seem  to  require  it. 
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There  is  nothing  in  human  experience  more  fully  demon- 
strated, than  that  when  a  country  creates  a  new  currency  of 
less  value  than  that  in  use,  if  it  is  issued  in  sufficient  amounts, 
the  older  and  more  valuable  money  will  in  time  disappear 
from  circulation,  and  the  poorer  money  will  take  its  place. 
Where  men  fall  into  error  in  regard  to  this  rule — Gresham's 
Law  as  it  is  called — ^is  that  they  do  not  give  it  time  to  work 
out  its  fulfillment.  They  seem  to  think  that  if  a  thing  does 
not  happen  in  a  day,  a  month,  or  year,  it  will  not  happen  at  all. 
They  forget  that  the  world  was  not  made  in  a  day ;  and  that 
natural  laws,  though  always  in  force,  do  not  always  work  with 
great  rapidity,  but  on  the  contrary  it  takes  time  for  them  to 
reduce  cause  into  effect. 

The  poorer  money  never  drives  out  the  more  valuable 
money  at  once.  It  does  not  do  so  at  all  until  there  has  been 
enough  of  the  poor  money  issued  to  inflate  the  currency  so  as 
to  cause  a  rise  of  prices.  Then  the  superior  money  is  less 
seen  in  circulation,  and  it  begins  to  leave  the  country.  The 
outflow  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  inferior 
money  issued,  and  if  the  inferior  money  is  issued  in  such 
amounts  as  to  fill  the  channels  of  circulation,  the  good  money 
will  not  be  needed  for  ordinary  business  transactions,  and  there- 
fore it  will  entirely  disapppear  from  circulation. 

A  subsidiary  coinage,  though  much  below  full  value,  will 
remain  at  its  nominal  value  so  long  as  the  amount  coined  does 
not  greatly  exceed  that  needed  for  small  change ;  but  if  issued 
in  excess  of  such  need,  it  will  become  depreciated,  and  will 
pass  at  its  face  value  only  in  sums  for  which  it  is  a  legal- 
tender.  If  the  entire  currency  should  be  of  that  character, 
and  coinage  be  free,  or  even  if  the  coinage  be  limited — pro- 
vided this  limitation  does  not  restrict  the  coinage  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  prevent  the  amount  put  into  circulation  from 
becoming  the  greater  part  of  the  currency — it  will  become 
depreciated.  If  coinage  is  free,  or  the  limitation  is  so  broad 
as  to  amount  practically  to  free  coinage,  coin  wiU  sink  to  the 
value  of  the  metal  of  which  it  is  made.  And  after  this  coin 
has  become  the  sole  currency  of  the  country,  if  the  coinage  be 
limited,  the  consequent  depreciation  will  be  measured  by  the 
excess  of  the  amount  coined  and  put  in  circulation.    The 
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latter  remark  is  confined  to  the  circnlation  of  the  coins  in  the 
country  where  isBued,  but  does  not  refer  to  their  value  if  sent 
to  another  country.  Outside  the  boundaries  of  the  issuing 
country,  the  coin  would  hare  the  value  of  the  metal  in  them 
and  only  that  value.  In  other  words,  under  free  coinage  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  money  would  be  that  of  the  value  of 
the  metal  only.  A  dollar  having  seventy  cents  worth  of  silver 
in  it,  though  called  a  dollar,  would  buy  only  seventy  cents 
worth  of  conmiodities.  Or  to  put  it  in  another  way,  com- 
modities  which  have  heretofore  sold  for  seventy  cents,  would 
now  sell  for  a  dollar  of  the  current  money ; — ^an  advance  in 
price  of  upwards  of  forty  ^t  cent.  A  man  working  for  ten 
dollars  a  week  in  money  of  full  value,  we  will  say,  can  buy 
the  following  named  articles,  all  needed  for  the  conrfort  of  his 
family :  10  lbs.  sugar,  2  lbs.  butter,  50  lbs.  flour,  1  calico 
gown,  2  pair  shoes,  2  caps  for  boys,  1  doz.  eggs,  8  lbs.  lard, 
2  lbs.  rice,  and  sundries  90  cents,  which  consumes  his  week's 
wages.  With  a  depreciated  currency,  such  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, the  same  articles  would  cost  at  least  $14  and  probably 
more,  for  as  the  prices  of  commodities  advance  under  a  depre- 
ciated currency,  the  percentage  of  profits  increases.  It  would 
not  be  out  of  the  way  to  assume  that  the  same  quantity  of 
commodities  which  had  cost  ten  dollars,  would,  under  a  de- 
preciated currency,  such  as  we  are  considering,  cost  from 
fifteen  to  sixteen  dollars.  As  wages  are  the  last  to  advance, 
it  is  probable  that  his  family  would  be  deprived  of  many  of 
the  comforts  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to,  even  if  they 
did  not  sufEer  from  the  want  of  the  ordinary  articles  of  food 
and  clothing. 

All  persons  working  for  wages,  or  living  on  a  salary,  or  on 
a  fixed  income  of  any  kind,  whether  such  income  is  the  result 
of  their  labor,  or  interest  on  investments,  would  suffer  from 
the  depreciation  of  the  money  they  receive. 

It  is  often  asked  how  this  depreciation  of  money  comes 
about,  and  how  it  is  that  the  good  money  disappears,  leaving 
only  the  poor  money  in  circulation.  The  result  of  our  obser- 
vation has  been  that  this  is  a  question  of  very  general  interest 
We  will  therefore  endeavor  to  explain  the  method  by  showing 
how  inferior  money  always  drives  out  superior  money,  by  the 
operation  of  what  is  called  "  Gresham's  Law." 
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Money  is  generally  spoken  of  as  though  it  had  a  personality^ 
and  was  possessed  of  an  aggressive  power  of  its  own,  rather 
than  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  men,  from  whom  it 
must  receive  whatever  of  power  and  influence  it  exerts.  Of 
itself  it  can  do  nothing.  Locked  up  in  a  strong  box  and  kept 
there,  it  is  as  valueless  for  all  the  uses  to  which  money  can  be 
put,  as  though  it  had  never  been  made.  Placed  in  the  vaults 
of  banks  ready  for  use,  it  cannot  exert  any  influence  unless 
the  (k)nditions  of  trade  are  such  as  to  call  it  out,  and  keep  it 
in  circulation.  When  the  currency  is  in  excess  of  the  ordin- 
ary requirements  of  trade,  such  excess  does  not  in  any  way 
affect  prices,  when  the  business  of  the  country  is  in  a  normal 
condition.  Nor  does  any  amount  of  excess  of  money,  however 
great  it  may  be,  in  the  least  affect  prices  when  the  energies 
of  a  people  have  been  paralyzed  by  a  commercial  crisis,  fol- 
lowed by  a  period  of  industrial  depression.  Then,  whatever 
the  amount  of  money — it  matters  not  how  redundant  the  cur- 
rency— ^prices  will  not  advance,  and  any  amount  of  currency 
will  not  serve  to  revive  the  drooping  spirits  or  to  encourage 
the  hopes  of  a  desponding  people  so  as  to  give  renewed 
activity  to  business,  and  to  induce  people  to  enter  into  new 
enterprises.  On  the  contrary,  prices  will  continue  to  faD,  and 
the  surplus  money  will  flow  into  the  banks,  there  to  remain 
until  prices  have  reached  their  true  level,  and  until  a  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  Not  till  hope, 
instead  of  despair,  dwells  in  the  human  breast,  will  the  idle 
money  find  steady  employment,  and  thus  be  able  to  exert  its 
proper  influence. 

From  the  autunm  of  1873  to  the  middle  of  the  year  1878, 
this  country  had  a  redundant  currency,  accompanied  with 
f aDing  prices,  throughout  the  whole  of  that  period.  It  was 
productive  of  much  demoralization  of  thought  on  monetary 
questions.  There  were  some  notable  instances  of  men  who 
had  stood  well  in  the  world  of  monetary  science,  losing  their 
grasp  upon  the  principles  of  currency,  and  avowing  their 
belief  that  the  volume  of  currency  had  no  direct  bearing  upon 
the  price  of  commodities.  Some  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, in  regard  to  not  issuing  small  notes,  in  order  that  there 
might  be  a  large  amount  of  coin  in  the  hands  of  the  people, 
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from  which  the  reserves  could  be  replenished  in  case  of  a 
drain  of  specie  from  the  country,  seem  to  indicate  that  he  had 
fallen  into  the  same  error,  or  that  he  was  not  as  well  posted  in 
monetary  science  as  he  is  in  many  other  great  questions. 

Notwithstanding  these  notable  instances  of  apostacy,  the 
currency  principle  still  remained  a  great  power  in  the  affaire 
of  men.  During  that  period  it  was  dormant  because  the  con- 
ditions were  opposed  to  its  active  operation.  It  was  inactive, 
as  were  in  a  great  measure  the  energies  of  the  people  during 
that  period ;  and  it  was  because  of  the  inactivity  of  the  people 
brought  about  by  a  commercial  crisis,  that  the  redundant  cur- 
rency did  not  arrest  the  fall  of  prices.  That  was  a  period  of 
settling  up ;  of  finding  out  how  we  stood,  of  sifting  and  weed- 
ing out  the  weak  and  unsound,  and  as  events  finally  demon- 
strated, a  time  of  recuperation  and  accumulation  also.  There 
had  been — ^through  the  operation  of  an  inflated  and  depreciated 
paper  currency — a  long  financial  debauch,  by  which  the  finan- 
cial system  had  been  undermined,  and  greatly  weakened,  and 
which  finally  ended  in  a  collapse.  Our  nerves  were  unstrung, 
and  fear  paralyzed  our  energies.  We  were  holding  our  forces 
in  reserve,  waiting  till  times  should  mend,  and  industry  and 
enterprise  should  again  be  rewarded  with  a  fair  compensation. 
In  the  meantime,  goods  accumulated  in  the  store-houses, 
money  flowed  into  the  banks,  to  remain  there  until  such  time 
as  renewed  activity  should  create  a  need  for  it.  Men  waited 
and  suffered,  because  they  either  knew,  or  felt,  that  there 
could  not  be  any  great  improvement  in  business  until  the 
money  of  the  country  had  been  put  on  a  better  basis,  and 
prices  had  found  their  true  level,  and  that  it  was  through 
prices  finding  their  true  level  that  the  money  of  the  country 
was  to  be  restored  to  a  sound  and  honest  basis.  In  other 
words,  until  resumption  of  specie  payments  had  come  about. 
All  waited  for  the  great  and  blessed  event.  The  1st  day  of 
January,  1879,  had  been  set  as  the  time  when  the  government 
and  the  banks  should  resume.  Everybody  waited  for  that 
day,  and  many  waited  in  fear  and  trembling,  while  others 
were  impatient  for  the  day  to  arrive,  being  assured  that  with 
that  day  would  open  up  a  new  era  of  prosperity  and  happiness 
for  the  people  of  this  country.     The  energy  and  industry  of 
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the  people  were  held  in  check,  thus  depriving  money  of  those 
natural  conditions  of  business  activity,  and  speculation,  which 
were  necessary  to  put  into  operation  the  principles  of  currency 
by  calling  into  use  the  idle  money. 

To  avoid  confusion  and  to  make  the  subject  plain  to  every- 
one, let  us  define  what  is  meant  by  the  "  currency  principle.'^ 
It  is  the  doctrine  that  a  currency  issued  in  excess  of  the  needs 
of  a  country  to  effect  its  internal  exchanges  at  ruling  prices, 
leads  to  a  rise  of  prices  of  commodities,  and  that  a  contraction 
of  the  currency  of  the  country  below  what  is  needed  to  effect 
the  internal  exchanges  at  current  prices,  brings  about  a  fall  of 
prices.  It  is  through  the  operation  of  this  principle  that  we 
arrive  at  this  so-called  Gresham's  Law,  that  inferior  money 
drives  superior  money  out  of  circulation. 

It  matters  not  whether  such  inflation  is  caused  by  the  issue 
of  a  government  legal-tender  paper,  or  by  irredeemable  bank 
notes,  or  by  coining  money  of  lighter  weight,  or  coining  it  of 
an  inferior  metal,  the  result  is  the  same.  A  metal  that  has 
been  in  general  use  for  money,  and  has  been  discarded  by  a 
number  of  the  leading  nations  as  a  leading  money  metal, 
becomes  an  inferior  metal  for  monetary  purposes.  An  exces- 
sive issue  of  any  such  money  will  cause  a  rise  of  prices,  and 
will  drive  the  more  valuable  money  out  of  circulation.  Were 
it  not  so,  as  Hicardo  says,  ^^  not  a  bank  note  could  ever  have 
been  permanently  kept  in  circulation,  nor  would  the  discovery 
of  the  mines  of  America  have  added  one  guinea  to  the  circu- 
lation of  England.  The  additional  gold  would  have  found  a 
circulation  adequate  and  in  which  no  more  could  be  admitted." 
This  statement  needs  one  qualification  :  it  should  be  said  that 
after  the  increased  needs  for  circulation  caused  by  the  natural 
growth  of  business  had  been  met,  no  more  could  be  admitted. 
Surely  this  must  be  so,  for  if  there  were  no  money  except 
gold  and  silver,  and  the  bank  note  be  introduced,  it  could  not 
be  kept  in  circulation  unless  its  issue  was  followed  by  a  rise 
in  prices  great  enough  to  make  the  additional  currency  needed 
to  effect  the  internal  exchanges  of  the  country.  If  the  notes 
were  paid  out,  they  would  immediately  return  to  the  banks  in 
the  form  of  deposits  and  payments  to  the  banks.  An  increase 
in  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  in  excess  of  the 
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requirements  to  maintain  the  currency,  would  depreciate  the 
whole  mass  of  gold  and  silver,  whether  coined  or  not.  If 
either  gold  or  silver  be  discarded  by  the  majority  of  the 
nations  that  have  used  them,  the  one  discarded  becomes  an 
inferior  metal,  and  will  inflate  the  currency  of  the  nations  that 
keep  their  mints  open  to  it,  and  in  time  that  will  be  the  sole 
money  of  those  nations.  Any  thing  that  becomes  a  substitute 
for  the  precious  metals,  and  economizes  their  use,  tends  to 
produce  the  same  results  as  would  follow  an  increased  produe- 
tion  of  them.  If  there  were  no  banks  in  the  country,  and  all 
business  transactions  were  made  with  cash,  the  amount  of 
money  needed  would  be  very  great.  But  if  there  should  be 
a  bank  started  in  every  considerable  place,  the  use  of  the 
check  would  greatly  diminish  the  need  for  money,  and  the 
coimtry  would  then  have  a  much  larger  amount  of  currency 
than  would  be  needed  with  which  to  effect  the  internal  ex- 
changes. The  surplus  money  would  find  its  way  into  the 
banks  thereby  enlarging  their  deposits,  and  so  their  ability  to 
make  loans.  Can  any  one  doubt  that  the  use  of  the  check  to 
such  an  extent  would  greatly  economize  the  use  of  money,  and 
thereby  render  the  amoimt  of  currency  in  circulation  much 
greater  than  would  be  needed  ?  That  such  would  be  the  case 
no  one  would  question.  The  country  would  have  a  large 
amount  of  money  which  it  could  not  use  unless  there  should 
be  a  great  increase  of  business,  or  else  a  great  rise  of  prices. 
There  would  be  a  rise  of  prices,  but  it  would  not  be  great 
enough  to  give  full  employment  to  all  the  money.  The  money 
being  gold  and  silver,  and  used  by  the  rest  of  the  world 
(especially  gold),  prices  could  not  advance  greatly  beyond 
those  in  other  countries,  before  gold  would  begin  to  flow  out 
of  the  country,  and  to  continue  in  its  outward  course,  until 
the  country  had  parted  with  the  surplus  and  unnecessary  part 
of  the  currency,  leaving  to  the  country  just  what  is  needed  to 
effect  the  exchanges  of  the  country  with  prices  not  greatly 
higher  than  elsewhere.  The  country  sells  a  part  of  its  money 
to  other  countries  for  something  for  which  it  has  more  use. 
The  transaction  is  consummated  through  a  rise  of  prices,  which 
gives  the  gold  greater  value  in  other  lands  to  which  it  goes, 
because  it  will  inevitably  find  its  way  to  that  place  where  it  will 
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buy  the  most.  To  question  this  is  to  deny  the  most  funda- 
mental principle  of  monetary  science,  and  of  values,  whether 
of  money,  or  any  other  commodity.  Any  thing  that  takes  the 
place  of  another,  and  thereby  diminishes  the  demand  for  it, 
must  necessarily  depreciate  it.  This  is  not  the  less  true,  be- 
cause in  tunes  of  inflation,  gold  seems  to  increase  in  value  as 
it  disappears  from  circulation.  Gold  does  not  under  these  cir- 
cumstances increase  in  value,  even  in  the  locality  where  it 
commands  a  premiimi ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  falls  in  value  to 
the  extent  that  prices  rise  to  cause  it  to  flow  elsewhere.  It  is 
true  that  gold  and  all  money  in  that  country  have  fallen  in 
value,  and  the  rise  of  prices  of  commodities  is  the  proof  that 
the  money  in  circulation,  whether  gold  or  other  kinds,  has 
become  depreciated,  and  the  rise  of  prices  is  but  the  expression 
of  this  fact,  in  such  a  way  that  people  can  see,  and  feel,  the 
effects  of  inflation,  brought  about  by  the  economy  in  the  use 
of  money,  or  by  an  excessive  issue  of  paper,  or  by  coining  an 
inferior  metal.  The  surplus  money  must  be  removed  by  gold  / 
going  to  other  countries,  before  prices  will  return  to  their  true  ' 
level.  Such  release  of  gold  in  one  country  will  add  to  the 
circulation  of  other  countries,  and  therefore  to  some  extent 
lower  its  value  all  over  the  world.  For  a  while  gold  will  buy 
as  much  in  the  country  where  its  use  has  been  diminished ; 
but  in  the  course  of  time  the  rise  of  prices  will  affect  the  pur-  i 
chasing  power  of  it,  and  gold  become  depreciated.  Then  if 
the  amount  displaced  should  be  so  great  as  to  largely  increase 
the  amoubt  of  circulation  of  other  countries,  it  would  become 
of  less  value  in  those  countries.  It  would  serve  to  stimulate 
the  industries  of  those  countries,  by  reason  of  the  increased 
demand  for  goods  brought  about  by  orders  from  the  country 
from  which  gold  flows,  and  tnus,  through  this  increased  de- 
mand, cause  a  rise  of  prices  in  those  countries,  which  in  turn 
would  act  upon  the  people  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  an  in- 
creased demand  for  all  conunodities,  resulting  in  a  general 
rise  of  prices.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  inflation  in  one 
country,  means  inflation,  to  some  extent,  in  every  other  coun- 
try, therefore  a  general  depreciation  of  money. 

It  is  not  always  to  be  expected  that  inflation  in  one  country, 
will  produce  a  marked  expansion  of  the  currencies  of  other 
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countries.  The  great  mass  over  which  it  ifi  distributed  neces- 
sarily prevents  serious  disturbance,  but  the  effect  will  be  to 
somewhat  increase  the  circulation  of  other  commercial  nations, 
and  to  somewhat  advance  prices.  If  the  amount  is  great,  it 
must  increase  trade,  and  give  greater  activity  to  business,  and 
so  to  speculation,  and  in  the  course  of  time,  to  a  rise  of  prices. 
The  conclusion  to  which  we  must  come  is,  that  the  practical 
demonetization  of  gold,  by  the  introduction  of  an  mferior  cur- 
rency by  one  country,  is  far-reaching  in  its  effects ;  that  it 
affects  the  currencies  of  other  countries,  and  tends  to  lower  the 
value  of  all  money,  and  that  the  country  which  causes  the 
inflation  retains  the  poor  money.  That  the  inferior  money 
always  ultimately  drives  the  superior  money  out  of  circulation 
will  need  no  demonstration  to  many,  but  there  are  also  very 
many  who  do  not  comprehend  it.  For  many  there  must  be 
line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,  before  they  will  be  con- 
vinced that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  poor  money  so  long  as  it 
has  the  stamp  of  the  government  upon  it. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  good  money  does  not  at  once 
disappear  upon  the  introduction  of  money  of  less  value ;  that 
it  requires  time  to  drive  it  out ;  and  that,  under  some  circum- 
stances, it  may  take  many  years.  Gold  will  continue  in  circu- 
lation until  the  inferior  money  has  been  issued  in  such  amounts 
as  to  add  greatly  to  the  circulation  of  the  country,  which, 
together  with  that  already  in  use,  would  be  greatly  in  excess 
of  what  is  needed  to  effect  the  internal  exchanges.  Then  after 
the  currency  has  become  redundant,  it  will  require  activity  in 
business  to  render  the  currency  principle  operative.  We  have 
also  said  that  a  redundant  currency  does  not  act  on  prices  in 
periods  of  commercial  depres^ons.  That  it  is  powerless  of 
itself  to  inaugurate  speculation,  or  even  ordinary  activity  in 
business,  the  period  to  which  we  have  referred  abundMitly 
testifies. 

For  the  currencey  to  have  any  influence  on  prices,  there 
must  be  the  necessary  conditions.  Those  conditions  are  busi- 
ness activity  and  speculation.  Speculation  is  the  natural  out- 
come of  seasons  of  prosperity.  When  activity  pervades  every 
department  of  human  industry,  and  men  become  sanguine  and 
venturesome,  then  old  enterprises  are  pushed  to  the  utmost,  and 
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new  ones  spring  into  existence.  There  is  a  rash  and  whirl  in 
bnsinessy  and  goods  cannot  be  produced  fast  enough  to  satisfy 
the  demand  for  them.  There  is  work  for  every  man ;  and  fac- 
tories run  into  the  night  producing  goods,  at  advancing  prices. 
It  is  no  longer  dull  times,  with  everybody  waiting  for  others  to 
do  something.  Hope  has  again  been  born  into  the  world,  and 
men  put  forth  all  their  energies,  each  striving  to  get  his  full 
share  of  the  gain  to  be  had  from  this  gladsome  condition  of 
things. 

At  this  point  the  currency  principle  again  begins  to  be  op- 
erative. Now  it  is  that  money  is  powerful  and  seems  instinct 
with  life.  It  becomes  a  mighty  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
bold  and  enterprising  men.  It  stands  behind  them  holding  up 
their  arms,  and  sustaining  them,  as  they  reach  out,  as  though 
to  possess  the  earth.  Each  new  operation  pushes  up  prices, 
thus  creating  the  need  for  more  money  with  which  to  effect  the 
exchanges  of  the  country — ^f or  the  higher  the  prices  of  com- 
modities, the  greater  the  need  for  money.  The  heretofore 
surplus  of  money  now  finds  ample  field  for  its  influence.  As 
each  advance  of  prices  creates  a  need  for  more  money,  the  new 
supply  in  turn  holds  the  advance,  and  makes  another  possible. 
With  each  advance  of  prices,  there  is  an  expansion  of  the  cur- 
rency ;  and  the  increase  of  currency  leads  to  another  rise  of 
prices,  to  be  followed  by  still  another  expansion  of  the  cur- 
rency ; — ^the  rise  of  prices  making  the  expansion  necessary,  if 
prices  are  to  be  maintained,  and  the  expansion  of  the  currency 
making  another  rise  of  prices  possible  and  altogether  probable, 
and  in  the  case  of  an  irredeemable  paper  currency,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  almost  illimitable  expansion  of  the  currency. 
Long  before  this  condition  of  things  has  been  reached,  prices 
are  so  high  that  gold  will  buy  much  more  elsewhere,  and  it 
leaves  the  country,  which  hereafter  must  depend  upon  its  irre- 
deemable paper  for  currency.  The  process  which  we  have 
mentioned  continues  until  the  excess  of  currency  is  taken  up 
and  continued  in  circulation.  And  as  there  is  a  limit  to  which 
such  currency  can  be  issued,  and  as  the  country  is  shut  out  from 
the  world's  supply,  it  cannot  draw  money  from  other  countries 
to  meet  its  needs,  there  comes  a  stringency  in  the  money  mar- 
ket, with  high  rates  of  interest,  which  eats  iuto  and  steals  from 
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the  capital  engaged  in  holding  np  prices.  A  straggle  of  greater 
or  less  duration  ensues,  and  in  the  meantime  high  interest,  and 
other  expenses,  diminish  the  capital  engaged  in  every  kind  of 
enterprise,  while  the  money  market  cannot  give  further  relief, 
because  the  high  price  of  commodities  has  already  taken  up  all 
of  the  loanable  funds.  The  banks  not  only  cannot  make  further 
advances,  but  they  must  curtail  their  discounts.  The  deposits 
are  drawn  down,  thus,  depriving  the  banks  of  the  means  of 
continuing  their  accommodations,  and  compelling  them  to  call 
in  loans  already  made.  In  the  meantime,  the  demand  for  ac- 
commodation increases  and  becomes  urgent,  while  the  strin- 
gency of  the  money  market  becomes  unbearable.  One  concern 
after  another  topples  and  falls,  and  the  country  again  enters 
upon  a  commercial  crisis,  to  be  followed  by  a  period  of  revul- 
sion and  prostration,  which  in  turn  leaves  the  country  once 
more  with  a  redundant  currency,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
falling  prices.  The  numerous  failures  greatly  diminish  the 
call  for  loans,  the  stagnation  of  business  causes  lower  prices,  a 
great  amount  of  currency  is  released,  which  flowing  into  the 
banks  makes  an  easy  money  market,  and  there  is  again  seen  a 
redundant  currency,  and  low  prices,  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time. 

Under  no  kind  of  money  can  we  hope  to  escape  business 
troubles,  and  occasionally  a  commerciaJ  crisis.  Under  irre- 
deemable paper,  constantly  increasing  in  amount,  the  disaster 
when  it  comes  is  overwhelming,  and  bankruptcy  general 
Under  a  metallic  currency  of  full  value  a  crisis  is  not  so  severe, 
and  failures  are  of  less  magnitude.  Under  an  irredeemable 
paper  currency,  there  is  np  limit  to  the  advance  of  prices,  so 
long  as  the  currency  is  worth  anything  at  all.  Under  a  gold 
currency,  prices  cannot  advance  so  as  to  involve  the  country  in 
general  bankruptcy.  When  prices  have  advanced  so  that  gold 
will  buy  more  elsewhere,  making  allowance  for  cost  of  trans- 
portation and  other  ordinary  expenses,  the  exchanges  will  be 
against  the  country,  and  gold  will  be  sent  abroad  to  rectify  the 
exchanges.  This  exportation  of  gold  checks  further  advance 
of  prices,  and  in  many  cases  a  commercial  crisis  is  avoided,  and 
only  a  temporary  depression  follows,  which  soon  passes  away, 
and  business  goes  on  as  usual     The  outflow  of  gold  is  notice  to 
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every  one  that  there  has  been  overtrading,  and  at  the  same  time, 
it  operates  to  restrain  further  speculation,  and  the  country  re- 
turns to  a  natural  and  sound  condition  of  things,  without  hav- 
ing passed  through  a  prolonged  period  of  business  depression. 
An  irredeemable  paper  currency  does  not  furnish  such  a  bar- 
ometer, nor  does  it  restrain  speculation,  so  long  as  the  currency 
continues  to  increase  from  additional  issues.  But  when,  from 
any  cause,  no  more  can  be  issued,  and  the  circulation  reaches  a 
point  where  it  is  rigid,  and  there  is  no  further  possible  expan- 
sion, business  presses  against  this  bar  of  limitation,  is  met  as  by 
a  wall  of  iron  against  which  it  cannot  prevail,  and  the  result  is  a 
great  commercial  crisis.  The  crisis  is  much  greater  than  it 
would  be  if  gold  was  in  circulation ;  for,  with  gold  in  circula- 
tion, the  country  could  draw  from  other  lands  an  addition  to 
its  own  currency.  Even  if  from  the  depression  gold  should 
flow  into  the  country,  it  could  not  be  used  for  currency,  but 
must  keep  its  place  as  a  commodity  and  take  capital  to  carry  it, 
until  it  arrives  in  such  quantities  as  to  become  too  heavy  to 
be  carried.  Then  gold  and  paper  approach  each  other  in  vfiJue 
and  if  a  portion  of  the  paper  be  withdrawn  gold  goes  into  cir- 
culation, and  specie  payment  takes  place.  Sometimes  the 
growth  of  business  is  such  that  the  gold  is  needed  without  a 
contraction  of  the  paper,  and  in  such  cases  the  gold  operates 
to  expand  the  currency. 

The  movements  of  commerce  and  trade  are  not  steadily  in 
one  direction.  A  cycle  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  smaller 
cycles  of  less  range,  and  of  greater  or  less  duration.  There 
are  many  causes  which  operate  against  a  continuous  course 
of  trade.  Bad  crops  and  political  disturbances  are  the  greatest 
of  these  causes.  After  a  prolonged  period  of  dull  times,  there 
generally  follows  a  period  of  great  and  general  prosperity. 
The  demand  for  commodities  is  strong  and  steady,  and  profits 
are  fair  if  not  liberal.  Then  follows  a  period  of  less  activity 
and  smaller  profits,  though  in  the  meantime  the  country  is  gain- 
ing in  wealth.  Such  reactions  are  desirable  inasmuch  as  they 
are  the  healthy  methods  of  correcting  a  tendency  to  overtrad- 
ing and  speculation,  and  extend  the  time  before  another  com- 
mercial crisis.  The  smaller  cycles  are  but  parts  of  the  great 
cycle,  and,  taken  together,  form  one  of  the  great  periods  of 
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commercial  operations.      Before  a  great  cycle  is  completed, 
there  is  a  general  expansion  of  credits  and  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence higher  prices,  which  condition  of  things  prevails  nntil 
the  natural  increase  of  business  from  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  country,  together  with  the  advance  of  prices,  calls 
into  use  all  of  the  currency,  and  gives  full  employment  to  the 
circulation,  untU  there  seemingly  is  an  insuflBcient  supply  of 
currency.    If  business  is  to  continue  at  the  current  range  of 
prices,  there  must  be  more  money.     If  no  more  money  is  to  be 
had,  speculation  must  diminish  and  prices  take  a  lower  range. 
If  the  currency  is  of  irredeemable  paper,  more  will  be  issued, 
and  speculation  will  take  a  wider  range,  and  prices  advance  to 
a  still  higher  figure,  only  to  come  to  the  same  condition  that 
has  just  been  mentioned.     If  the  currency  is  of  gold,  exchanges 
will  call  for  gold  for  exportation,  and  prices  will  gradually  fall 
to  their  true  level,  and  there  will  be  renewed  activity  in  busi- 
ness.    It  will  be  found  that  the  high  prices  have  called  into  use 
all  of  the  money,  and  at  the  same  time  there  has  been  a  rise  in 
the  rate  of  interest.    Bankers  are  no  longer  dictated  to  by  the 
borrowers,  as  to  the  rate  of  interest  which  they  shall  receive. 
The  banker  is  now  an  autocrat,  whose  yes  or  no  means  some- 
thing every  time  the  words  are  uttered.    Prices  are  above  their 
true  level ;  that  is,  commodities  sell  for  more  in  that  country 
than  in  other  countries,  after  making  allowance  for  cost  of 
transportation  and  other  necessary  charges,  and  the  money  of 
the  great  commercial  nations,  gold,  will  not  buy  as  much  in  the 
country  where  prices  have  thus  risen.    Merchants  seeing  that 
they  can  import  at  a  profit,  place  their  orders  with  foreign 
houses  for  large  amounts  of  merchandise.     In  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  these  orders  increase  both  in  number  and  amounts, 
thereby  greatly  enlarging  the  amount  of  imports  which  must 
be  paid  for.     On  the  other  hand,  the  high  prices  at  home  di- 
minish the  exports,  and  the^country  finds  itseW  with  a  greatly 
decreased  demand  for  its  own  productions.    Then  again,  the 
increased  importations  operate  to  diminish  still  further  the  de- 
mand for  home  goods,  and  to  throw  still  greater  numbers  out 
of  employment.    When  this  point  has  been  reached,  we  find 
Gresham's  Law  in  f  uU  operation,  and  we  soon  realize  that  some 
of  our  money  will  leave  us,  and  that  some  has  already  gone,  and 
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that  more  will  follow.  And  it  is  the  best  money'that  goes, 
and  the  poorer  money  that  remains.  Finally  the  outflow  of 
gold  reaches  snch  magnitude  as  to  act  on  the  currency  in  such 
a  way  as  to  cause  a  great  stringency  in  the  money  market,  and 
a  collapse  follows,  and  the  cycle  is  completed  by  a  period  of 
business  depression,  and  falling  prices,  which  generally  lasts 
until  prices  reach  their  true  level,  and  even  go  below  the  true 
basis  of  values.  Then  gold  begins  to  come  into  the  country 
again,  and  after  a  while  business  revives,  and  the  country  enters 
upon  another  cycle. 

The  usual  course  is,  first,  business  activity  with  rising  prices, 
a  general  and  prof oimd  confidence  in  a  magnificent  future,  with 
still  higher  prices,  followed  by  a  general  enlargement  of  busi- 
ness of  all  kinds,  then  a  moderate  reaction  in  some  of  the  lead- 
ing manufactures,  such  as  iron  and  cotton,  to  be  followed  by 
renewed  activity  and  expansion.  This  process  continues,  and 
there  is  an  absorption  of  circulating  capital  into  fixed  forms, 
such  as  railroads,  enlargements  of  factories,  and  building  of 
new  ones.  New  houses  spring  up  almost  everywhere.  New 
companies  are  formed,  and  when  there  is  an  irredeemable  paper 
currency,  joint-stock  companies  spring  into  existence  by  the 
score,  and  by  the  hundreds.  One  can  put  his  money  into 
almost  anything  from  an  iron  mine  to  a  milk  route.  There  is 
a  general  expansion  of  credits  in  all  forms ;  large  and  increasing 
importations  to  meet  the  demands  of  luxurious  living  are  added 
to  the  already  heavy  imports  as  the  result  of  high  prices,  which 
in  time  acts  on  the  manufacturer  by  absorbing  his  market,  thus 
compelling  him  to  curtail  his  production  because  his  market  is 
filled  with  foreign  goods.  Then  follows  an  enforced  unpro- 
ductiveness of  capital,  and  an  enforced  idleness  of  labor,  or  else 
the  manufacturer  continues  to  produce  goods  for  which  he  can- 
not find  a  market ;  in  this  way  locking  up  not  only  his  own  cap- 
ital, but  compelling  him  to  use  his  credit  to  the  utmost,  by  bor- 
rowing of  others  the  capital  necessary  to  continue  the  struggle. 
"When  this  condition  of  things  has  been  reached,  there  generally 
is  an  adverse  condition  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  accompanied 
by  a  drain  of  specie,  and  if  the  financial  machinery  of  the 
country  be  not  sound  and  strong,  a  panic  ensues,  and  is  followed 
by  a  period  of  business  depression,  and  falling  prices,  which 
continues  until  the  drain  of  the  specie  is  checked,  and  probably 
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until  specie  begins  to  flow  into  the  coontrj  again.  It  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  prices  will  stop  falling  when  they  have  reached 
a  point  where  specie  will  buy  as  mnch  here  as  in  other  countries. 
Under  such  circumstances  prices  are  usually  somewhat  below  a 
specie  basis,  and  it  is  not  till  they  have  so  fallen  that  the  turn- 
ing point  is  reached,  and  specie  begins  to  return,  and  in  time 
prices  arrive  at  their  true  level. 

It  might  seem  that  when  prices  have  fallen  so  that  gold  will 
buy  as  much  in  one  country  as  in  another,  that  the  movements 
of  it  would  cease,  and  each  country  hold  what  it  had ;  but  such 
is  not  the  case.  The  movements  of  commerce  are  far-reaching, 
and  cannot  be  arrested  at  once.  They  continue  to  produce  re- 
sults long  after  the  figures  begin  to  appear  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  ledger.  Fortunate  is  the  man  who  so  conducts  his  busi- 
ness that  he  may  limit  his  losses.     A  country  cannot  do  so. 

When  a  country  is  a  debtor  one,  that  is,  when  it  owes  money 
abroad  in  the  form  of  bonded  debts,  bonds  and  shares  in  rail- 
roads, etc.,  and  when  its  people  spend  large  amounts  in  foreign 
travel,  an  outflow  of  specie  may  occur  even  when  its  exports 
of  merchandise  greatly  exceed  its  imports.  This  might  be  so 
also,  while  it  was  increasing  its  indebtedness  abroad.  And  the 
buying  back  of  a  portion  of  its  own  securities  might  proceed  so 
far  as  to  cause  a  very  serious  outflow  of  gold,  and  thus  greatly 
add  to  such  complications  as  already  exists. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  period  of  business  activity  and  specula- 
tion generally  results  in  some  advance  of  prices,  and  to  an  ad- 
verse condition  of  the  exchanges,  followed  by  an  exportation  of 
gold,  which  soon  corrects  the  evil,  unless  there  is  an  inferior 
currency  issued ;  and  that  a  period  of  business  depression  forces 
prices  below  a  specie  level,  and  in  consequence,  specie  flows 
into  the  country  even  when  not  needed  for  circulation,  and 
even  when  by  reason  of  an  inferior  currency  it  cannot  be  used 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  for  the  time  being  of  no  consequence 
what  the  currency  of*  the  country  may  be,  specie  will  continue 
to  flow  in,  and  in  aU  probability  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  in- 
ferior money  will  have  the  same  purchasing  power  as  specie. 
Then  if  a  portion  of  the  inferior  money  is  withdrawn  from 
cireulation,  the  superior  money  (gold)  wiU  go  into  the  channels 
of  circulation,  and  the  currency  be  restored  to  a  sound  and 
honest  condition. 
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The  almost  complete  cessation  of  the  outflow  of  gold  in  1878, 
was  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  that  trade  mns  in  cycles. 
There  had  been  a  long  period  of  business  depression,  and  a 
great  decline  of  prices.  Specie  payments  could  not  have  taken 
place  at  all,  had  there  not  been  a  great  fall  of  prices.  If  re- 
sumption meant  anything,  it  meant  lower  prices.  A  fall  was 
the  necessary  precursor  of  resumption,  otherwise  it  could  not 
have  taken  place.  It  was  through  the  fall  of  prices  that  gold 
was  obtained  to  pay  for  the  bonds  which  the  government  sold, 
to  get  ready  for  January  1, 1879.  A  great  fall  of  prices  was 
necessary  to  arrest  the  outflow  of  gold,  so  that  we  might  retain 
a  portion  of  the  production  of  our  mines.  It  was  from  this 
source,  together  with  the  stock  in  the  country,  that  we  received 
the  gold  necessary  for  resumption.  The  great  fall  of  prices, 
resulting  in  the  reversal  of  our  trade  with  other  countries, 
brought  us  only  $5,163,094  of  gold  in  excess  of  that  whidi 
went  abroad.  Previously  to  1878,  the  fall  of  prices  had  not 
been  great  enough  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  a  part  of  the 
production  of  our  own  mines. 

With  the  rise  of  prices  which  followed  the  suspension  of 
specie  payments  the  excess  of  imports  of  merchandise  greatly 
increased.  The  excess  of  imports  during  the  years  1868  to 
1873,  inclusive,  were  in  round  numbers  $1,086,000,000.  The 
net  export  of  specie  for  the  same  years  was  $673,000,000.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  connection  between  the  suspension 
of  specie  payments  and  high  prices  with  the  enormous  importa- 
tion of  merchandise,  and  the  great  amount  of  specie  exported. 
The  suspension  led  to  a  great  rise  of  prices,  which  in  its  turn, 
led  to  enormous  importations,  and  a  great  drain  of  the 
precious  metals,  which  culminated  in  the  commercial  crisis  of 
1873,  at  which  time  commenced  a  period  of  falling  prices,  that 
was  to  run  through  several  years,  and  which  was  not  to  end 
until  prices  reached  their  true  level.  With  the  decline  of 
prices,  the  excess  of  imports  diminished,  and  finally  disappeared 
altogether.  As  prices  fell  the  exports  began  to  exceed  &e  im- 
ports.   The  excess  of  exports  were  in 

1876,  ...   $  79,648,481 

1877,  -     -     -      151,152,094 

1878,  -     -     -    257,814,284 

1879,  -     -     -      264,661,666 
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The  excess  of  exports  over  imports  for  the  years  as  above,  was 
$753,341,475,  and  notwithstanding  this  great  amonnt,  there 
was  no  importation  of  specie,  but  on  the  contrary  we  exported 
about  $60,000,000  of  specie,  in  excess  of  that  imported.  The 
following  table  of  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  is  interest- 
ing, and  showing  that  with  the  decline  of  prices  the  excess  of 
exports  of  specie  diminished,  and  finally  ceased.  The  net  ex- 
port of  the  metals  were  in 

1872,  -  .  -         $86,188,845 

1878,     -  -  .  63,127,637 

1874,  .  -  -  88,176,497 

1875,  -  -  .  71,281.426 

1876,  .  -  -  40,567,621 

1877,  -  -  -  15,887,928 

1878,  .  -  -  8,918,811 

In  1876,  we  did  not  export  more  than  about  one-half  of  the 
gold  and  silver  produced  by  our  mines,  and  in  1877  about 
one-fifth,  and  in  1878,  we  retained  nearly  the  whole  amount 
produced.  Prices  had  now  reached  about  their  natural  level, 
and  consequently  the  excess  of  exports  of  merchandise  was 
great,  and  the  demand  for  gold  for  exportation  ceased.  Paper 
and  gold  were  approaching  each  other  in  purchasing  power, 
and  the  country  couM  resume  specie  payments  if  it  took  advan- 
tage of  this  condition  of  things.  Fortunately  the  country  did 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  and  resumed  specie  pay- 
ments, and  the  country  has  enjoyed  a  period  of  moderate  prices, 
and  great  prosperity.  The  net  exports  of  gold  from  1873  to 
1878,  inclusive,  were  $123,400,466.  The  production  of  the 
mines  amounted  to  $240,991,674,  leaving  to  the  country  out  of 
its  own  production,  $117,591,218,  as  an  additional  acctmiula- 
tion  with  which  to  resume  specie  payments.  The  excess  of 
exports  of  merchandise  from  1876  to  1882,  inclusive,  amounted 
to  $l,206,570,788,and  the  net  imports  of  gold  were  $179,748,- 
592,  while  the  production  of  our  mines  amounted  to  $162,106,- 
218,  thus  adding  under  specie  payments  $341,854,810  to  the 
gold  of  the  country,  a  large  part  of  which  went  into  the  circu- 
lation. Had  resumption  not  come  about,  no  part  of  this  great 
amount  of  gold  could  have  gone  into  the  circulation  and  re- 
mained there. 
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We  are  a  debtor  nation,  owing  a  large  amount  abroad  for 
interest,  and  spending  much  in  foreign  travel  we  also  pay  quite 
an  amount  for  freight  on  foreign  vessels.  We  do  not  know 
just  how  much  these  items  amount  to  each  year,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  illustration,  we  will  assume  that  the  interest  on  our 
debts  and  securities  held  abroad,  together  with  interest  and 
profits  on  foreign  capital  invested  in  this  country,  amount  to 

$75,000,000 
Paid  in  foreign  travel,      -  ^       -  -  -       75,000,000 

Paid  for  foreign  freight,     *  -  -  -  15,000,000 

Sundries,  ....       10,000,000 

$175,000,000 

Amount  of  gold  brought  into  the  country  by  immigrants  and 
by  capitalists  for  investment,  $40,000,000 ;  leaving  $135,000,- 
000  in  the  nature  of  an  annual  fixed  charge  against  the  coun- 
try, which  must  be  paid,  whether  we  buy  anything  abroad  or 
not.  We  start  each  year  with  a  very  large  amount  maturing 
against  us,  though  we  do  not  buy  anything  of  other  nations. 
This  great  amount  must  be  paid  for,  either  in  merchandise  or 
gold,  unless  foreigners  buy  largely  of  our  securities,  and  thus 
increase  the  amount  of  our  indebtedness  abroad,  and  so  add  to 
the  annual  fixed  chaises  against  the  country.  The  exports  of 
merchandise  must  greatly  exceed  the  imports,  or  there  will  be 
a  great  amount  of  gold  exported. 

Under  any  circumstances  the  exports  should  exceed  the 
imports  for  a  term  of  years.  If  the  exports  do  not  greatly 
exceed  the  imports,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  we  are 
increasing  our  indebtedness  abroad,  or  that  there  must  be  a 
large  exportation  of  gold ;  and  if  the  amount  of  gold  exported 
exceeds  the  production  of  our  mines,  it  must  draw  from  the 
currency  of  the  country  thereby  contracting  it.  The  excess  of 
exports  over  imports,  for  the  years  1876  to  1882,  averaged 
upwards  of  $170,000,000  a  year.  The  excess  of  imports  over 
exports,  for  seven  months  of  this  year,  are  $49,186,391 ;  and 
the  net  export  of  gold,  for  the  same  months,  is  $41,901,220. 
These  figures  are  significant  as  showing  the  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  a  few  years.  From  an  annual  excess  of  exports 
of  more  than  170,000,000,  trade  has  from  some  cause  or  other 
changed,  so  that  our  imports,  for  seven  months  only,  exceed 
our  exports  by  upwards  of  $49,000,000. 
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The  excess  of  imports  of  gold,  for  the  seven  years,  averaged 

upward  of  $25,000,000  per  annmn.    The  excess  of  exports  of 

\      gold,  for  the  seven  months  of  this  year,  amounts  to  the  great 

/  sum  of  $41,000,000.  Why  has  there  been  this  great  change  in 
our  trade  with  other  lands  I  He  would  be  bold,  indeed,  who 
should  assert  that  the  coinage  of  silver  has  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  it  matters  not ;  the  fact 
remains,  that  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  our  commercial 

t      relations  with  other  nations ;  and  as  a  result  of  these  changes 

f  gold  is  leaving  the  country  in  large  amounts.  That  there  may 
be  a  change  in  our  foreign  trade,  which  will  to  some  extent 
diminish  the  outflow  of  gold,  is  to  be  expected ;  but  if  we  con- 
tinue to  coin  silver,  and  add  to  the  circulation  $30,000,000  a 
year,  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  gold  continued  to  seek  those 
countries  which  value  it  the  most. 

If  we  coin  silver  in  large  amounts,  and  thus  fill  the  channels 
of  circulation  with  an  inferior  currency — ^for  inferior  it  is,  bo 
long  as  other  nations  refuse  to  uuse  it,  except  as  a  subsidiaiy 
i  coinage — gold  will  again  leave  us,  and  it  is  for  us  to  say  to 
what  extent.  The  responsibility  rests  upon  us  as  a  people. 
We  now  can  have  the  best  money  in  the  world,  or  we  can  give 

t  it  up,  and  try  to  be  satisfied  witii  money  much  inferior.  We 
alone  can  decide  the  question.  We  can  say  whether  gold  shall 
leave  us  in  large  amounts,  or  whether  it  shall  disappear  entirely 
from  circulation.  It  depends  upon  the  amount  of  silver  we 
coin.  We  may  limit  coinage  at  a  point  where  it  will  not  seri- 
ously affect  gold.  Then  again,  we  may  coin  silver  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  deprive  ourselves  of  all  our  gold,  not  only  that 
which  is  already  coined,  but  the  entire  production  of  our  mines 
also.  Free  coinage  of  silver  would  bring  it  about  in  a  very 
short  time.  Thus  far  the  danger  in  continuing  to  coin  silver 
has  not  been  apparent  to  the  casual  observer,  because  it  has 
not  reached  a  point  where  it  is  dominant  in  the  circulation, 
and  where  ^^  Gresham's  law "  has  become  an  active  principle 
in  the  currency.  There  have  been  two  influences  at  work  to 
modify  the  evils  of  silver  coinage.  Without  these  two  influ- 
ences operating  in  favor  of  silver,  it  would  in  all  probability 
V^  have  become,  ere  this,  a  more  serious  question.  Surely,  the 
unwisdom  of  it  would  have  become  more  apparent  to  eveiy 
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one.  The  growth  and  development  of  the  country  nndonbt- 
edlj  carried  with  it  the  need  of  more  currency,  or  at  least 
made  it  necessary  that  it  should  not  be  diminished.  Then 
again,  the  surrender  of  a  large  amount  of  national  bank  notes 
created  a  great  gap  in  the  currency.  Both  of  these  new  de- 
mands for  currency  have  been  met  by  silver  certificates,  with- 
out greatly  increasing  the  amount  of  the  currency ;  and  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  these  two  demands  acting  at  the  same 
time,  the  silver  thus  far  coined  has  not  excessively  increased 
the  volume  of  the  currency,  therefore,  it  has  not  resulted  in  an 
inflation  of  the  currency  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  very 
active  the  principle  of  currency,  and  so  the  danger  of  silver 
coinage  has  been  hidden  from  view.  The  gap  in  the  currency, 
cauuBed  by  the  surrender  of  the  national  bank  notes,  was  inten- 
tionally and  deliberately  brought  about  by  the  silver  men  in 
Congress,  so  as  to  make  possible  the  coinage  of  silver  in  such  a 
way  that  the  danger  might  not  be  felt,  and  therefore  not  gen- 
erally seen.  The  antagonism  to  the  national  banks  in  Congress 
had  this  end  in  view,  and  only  this  end,  that  coinage  of  silver 
might  be  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  commit  the  country  to 
the  continued  coinage  of  it.  The  issue  of  silver  certificates 
was  intended  to  disguise  the  evil,  by  removing  the  heavy  silver 
coin  from  circulation,  and  so  keeping  it  from  public  view,  that 
people  might  not  see  the  inconvenience  of  it,  and  might  not 
realize  the  amount  coined. 

The  surrender  of  the  remaining  bank  notes,  and  the  payment 
of  the  legal-tender  notes,  would  still  further  extend  the  amount 
ta  which  silver  might  be  coined  without  inflating  the  currency, 
though  in  case  this  course  should  be  persued,  part,  and  that  too 
large  a  part  of  the  currency,  would  be  inferior  money.  There 
would  be  two  kinds  of  metallic  money,  gold  and  silver,  the  flrst 
of  full  value,  which  would  pass  anywhere  in  the  wide  world  at 
its  face  value,  the  other  a  light-weight  coin,  worth  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  nominal  value,  and  which  would  have  no  circulation 
outside  the  boundaries  of  this  country ;  but  would  here  circu- 
late as  money,  because — ^and  only  because — ^the  sum  total  of  both 
does  not  exceed  the  amount  of  money  needed  to  transact  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country,  on  the  existing  basis  of  values  for  commodi- 
ties.    Yet  we  should  find  that  while  the  two  moneys  appeared  to 
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circiQate  side  by  side,  it  would  be  the  silyer  that  was  the  most  seen. 
In  fact,  such  is  already  the  case.  Silver  being  of  less  valne  than 
gold,  people  will  part  with  it  first,  and  retain  the  gold  as  long  as 
possible.  Gold  will  be  kept  in  the  reserves,  and  private  drawers, 
and  will  not  in  any  event  be  paid  out,  except  in  the  absence  of 
silver.  While  by  retiring  all  of  the  paper  money  in  the  country, 
the  field  for  silver  would  be  much  enlarged,  and  the  serious  effect 
from  its  coinage  delayed  for  many  years,  we  should  still  have 
the  danger  before  us,  and  we  should  still  be  steadily  traveling 
the  road  to  silver  mono-metalism. 

After  having  filled  the  vacuum  created  by  retiring  the 
greenbacks,  and  the  bank  notes,  there  would  be  no  new  use  for 
silver,  except  such  increased  need  as  there  might  be  for  more 
currency,  by  reason  of  the  growth  of  business  of  the  country. 
This  might  admit  of  the  continued  coinage  of  silver  in  small 
amounts  each  year,  without  destroying  the  present  basis  of 
values.  But  a  large  monthly  coinage,  or  free  coinage  of  silver, 
would  be  an  addition  to  the  currency  not  needed;  it  would 
therefore  cause  inflation,  and  depreciate  the  currency,  and 
bring  about  a  rise  of  prices,  which  would  result  in  the  ex- 
changes being  against  the  country,  making  necessary  the 
exportation  of  gold.  If  the  coinage  -of  silver  should  be  con- 
tinued until  it  filled  the  channels  of  circulation,  the  currency 
would  be  inflated,  and  prices  would  advance  until  gold  had 
entirely  disappeared  from  circulation.  It  would  no  longer  be 
part  of  the  currency  of  the  country,  and  would  take  its  place 
as  merchandise,  and  be  bought  and  sold  in  the  market  the  same 
as  any  commodity.  A  gold  dollar  would  command  a  premium 
proportionate  to  the  difference  in  the  nominal  value  of  the 
silver  coins,  the  current  money,  and  their  real  value  as  deter- 
mined by  the  worth  of  the  metal  in  the  coins.  And  in  case  of 
speculation  in  gold,  the  premium  might  become  much  greater, 
thus  adding  to  the  cost  of  foreign  exchange,  which  would  tell 
still  more  against  the  country. 

We  now  have  a  currency  in  which  gold  is  an  important  part 

and  which  we  may  retain  if  we  decide  to  do  so.    But  we  can 

\     easily  get  rid  of  it.     It  is  for  us  to  say  whether  we  will  remain 

in  the  group  of  great  nations,  mutually  helpful  to  each  other, 

or  whether  we  shall  isolate  ourselves  or  place  ourselves  in  the 
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group  of  inferior  nations.  All  we  have  to  do  to  place  our- 
selves at  a  great  disadvantage  with  other  nations  is  to  continue 
the  coinage  of  silver  thus  creating  an  inferior  currency  which 
shall  drive  gold  out  of  circulation.  What  have  we  to  gain  by 
such  a  course  ?  It  is  as  easy  for  us  to  have  a  gold  currency  as  it 
is  to  have  silver — ^why,  then,  prefer  the  latter  ?  Yet  if  we  coin 
silver  in  such  amounts  as  to  supply  the  need  for  currency  we 
shall  lose  our  gold  and  become  a  silver  nation. 

The  law  under  which  gold  and  silver  were  coined  in  1Y94 
and  1795  fixed  the  proportions  between  gold  and  silver  at  15 
of  silver  to  one  of  gold.  Under  that  law  gold  was  under- 
valued and  disappeared  from  circulation.  In  1834,  the  law 
was  changed  so  that  thereafter  the  ratio  should  be  16  to  1. 
Under  this  law  silver  was  underrated.  "Silver  went  out  of 
circulation  and  became  the  better  metal  to  export,  while  for 
the  same  reason  gold  became  the  better  remittance  this  way. 
The  only  silver  which  could  circulate  here  was  that  which  was 
worn  or  cUpped  until  it  was  not  worth  more  than  silver  rated 
at  in  our  coinage." 

At  the  present  time,  owing  to  various  circumstances,  silver 
is  an  inferior  metal  for  monetary  purposes.  To  continue  to 
coin  it  in  large  quantities  cannot  be  a  wise  measure ;  and  aU 
history  shows  that  to  coin  to  such  an  extent  as  to  supply  the 
need  for  currency  must  result  in  the  standard  of  the  country 
being  lowered  to  that  of  silver. 

Geo.  a.  Butleb. 
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Abtiolb  v.— the  freedom  OP  €K)D. 

I  HATB  need  the  term  ^^  lezolatry "  in  a  recent  Article*  to 
describe  a  form  of  unconscious  fatalism  that  pervades  modem 
thought.  The  word  may  stand  as  indicating  a  tendency  to 
exalt  unduly  the  aspect  of  regularity  in  nature.  The  philo- 
sophical inference  is  commonly  called  law,  or  stated  as  tiie 
reign  of  law.  This  inference  has  been  extended  to  cover  all 
phenomena.  I  have  even  come  across  the  phrases,  ^^laws  of 
the  volitions,"  and  "laws  of  the  Divine  nature."  Applied  to 
the  order  and  processes  of  the  world,  this  inference  "substi- 
tutes, within  the  ground  which  it  covers,  the  idea  of  a  natural 
and  necessary  process  for  that  of  an  arbitrary  and  volitional " 
one.  It  "regards  the  universal  laws  or  forms  which  are 
impressed  on  things  as  co^temal  with  the  Deity."  It  regards 
as  "  incapable  of  being  united  in  thought  .  .  the  idea  of  a  self- 
existing  mind"  and  the  actual  course  of  nature  under  law. 
The  "  flow  of  cause  and  effect  is  spontaneous  and  impersonal. 
It  is  philosophical  to  infer  that  it  is  equally  so  at  the  begin- 
ning." If  one  shall  read  the  first  page  of  any  book  in  philoso- 
phy or  science  written  within  twenty-five  years  he  will  be  in 
no  further  need  of  illustrations  of  this  tendency.  Concerning 
this  modem  use  and  worship  of  law  I  observe  as  follows : 

1.  As  to  the  term  itself  it  is  commonly  misused.  I  do  not 
refer,  in  saying  this,  to  the  many  loose  and  inexact  employ- 
ments of  the  word.  There  is  some  meaning  intended  cer- 
tainly by  writers  who  employ  this  term  exactly  but  in  a  bor- 
rowed sense.  A  law  of  nature,  or  generally  a  "  law,"  is  a  fixed, 
invariable  mode  of  action  or  being.  Law  in  the  generic  sense 
is  the  impressed  outline  or  framework  of  regular  methods  or 
established  existences. 

The  Latin  has  lex^  lego^  and  statuo^  etahce  (insUtuUie).    Tlie 

Greek  has  pifuoy  pb/xo^  and  ^6o/i6^y  ^ioi^.    The  Hebrew  has 

rXl  doth  and  VPfWS  tord.    The  German  has  gesetz.    The  old 

English  and  its  coordinates  have  the  word  derived  from  roots 

*New  Englander  and  Yale  Review,  Feb.  No.,  p.  188.  '*An  Omitted 
chapter  of  Robert  Elsmere." 
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meaning  to  lay.  Every  word  and  root  involyed,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  examine,  has  an  active  sense.  The  sense 
that  is  primary  ig  that  of  laying  a  role  of  action  or  a  covnmand 
upon  a  being  capable  to  obey.  The  application  of  the  term  to 
the  role  or  command  itself  is  a  metonomy.  If  the  command 
remains  as  determining  a  repeated  and  regular  obedience,  the 
idea  of  orderly  consistency  will  arise  and  a  system  of  govern- 
ment will  emerge.  But  law  retains  its  relation  to  the  author. 
In  its  original  sense  it  would  always  seem  to  require  an 
administrator  as  well  as  an  author.  Its  relations  are  purely 
personal.  Law  takes  to  itself  no  power  of  constraint.  It  can- 
not pass  beyond  the  choice  or  intent  of  the  one  who  lays  it 
down  either  to  be  regarded  as  '^^  co-eternal "  with  Him,  or  as 
ever  becoming  self -executing.  In  the  Hebrew  philosophy  cer- 
tainly this  primary  and  correct  use  seems  to  be  maintained. 
The  world  of  matter  as  well  as  the  world  of  souls  is  laid  under 
command  by  the  personal  sovereign  and  He  is  always  the 
executor  of  his  laws.  They  are  nowhere  regarded  as  a  system 
of  seU-operating  modes,  or  of  lines  laid  down  in  fixed  rektions 
so  as  to  predetermine  the  movement  of  certain  impersonal 
forces  by  their  nature  and  fixed  relations.  This  is  the  bor- 
rowed and  modem  idea  and  it  has  no  warrant  in  the  philologi- 
cal derivation  of  the  word  law. 

2.  The  use  of  the  word,  the  drift  of  thought  beneath  the 
use,  are  atheistic.  The  word  itself  with  its  surroxmding  vo- 
cabulary has  been  substituted  for  the  personal  terms  which 
describe  God.  This  is  a  lapse  in  language  from  strength  to 
weakness.  It  is  irreligious  as  well  as  inexact.  Law  in  its 
true  sense  is  the  intermediate  term  between  God  and  man. 
The  command  of  God  must  reveal  God,  not  conceal  Him.  But 
law  in  the  modem  conception  is  not  even  a  command.  It  is 
an  entity  in  itself.  Or  it  is  a  mode  of  the  activity  of  entities 
that  are  not  commonly  called  God,  or  thought  of  as  personal, 
or  as  having  a  personal  authority.  It  is  customary  now  for 
men  to  say  that "  things  occur  under  law,"  "  develop,"  "  evolve," 
result  from  the  action  of  "forces."  The  extreme  of  this,  in 
precisely  the  same  line,  is  Haeckel's  origination  of  Ufe  in  a 
"  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms."    How  far  removed  is  modem 
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phraseology  from  the  theism  of  Christ :  '^  God  so  clothes  the 
grass."  "  Your  Hea/verdy  Father  feedeth  them."  "  Not  one 
sparrow  falleth  without  Your  Father.^^ 

This,  however,  as  I  have  intimated,  is  not  merely  a  question 
of  phraseology.  These  terms  in  use  among  us  indicate  a  sub- 
stantial atheism  of  varying  grades.  It  is  theism,  so  it  seems  to 
me,  only  when  the  regular  modes  in  the  universe  are  regarded 
as  the  immediate  expression  of  Otxl's  reasonable  consistency 
and  the  forces  working  along  these  lines  as  God's  immediate 
energy.  This  affirmation  excludes  from  theism  the  conception 
of  some  deity  who  is  regarded  as  merely  hehind  law,  as  if  these 
lines  had  at  some  time  been  laid  down  in  advance,  as  prede- 
termined boundaries  of  nature.  In  the  midst  of  such  lines  a 
Personal  God  might  be  superfluous.  But  when  it  is  asserted 
that  God  is  the  first  cause,  is  it  not  often  understood  that  He 
is  not  the  Second  Cause  ?  When  we  say  that  law  implies  a 
law-giver,  do  we  usually  mean  anything  more  than  that  there 
wds  a  law-giver  I  The  order  of  the  world  is  a  necessary  result 
of  original  commands,  not  an  eternal  obedience  to  Him  who 
gives  commandment.  That  is,  laws  are  commonly  thought  of, 
out  of  present  relation  to  the  law-giver,  as  things  in  them- 
selves. The  language  used  leaves  no  doubt  that  it  represents 
the  conception  that  the  exigent  and  immanent  causes  in  nar 
ture,  and  regularities  in  modes,  are  other  than  God  Himself. 
If  we  pass  down  the  scale  of  thought,  this  atheism  is  avouched. 
The  scheme  of  regularities  is  proclaimed  as  self-sustaining. 
We  are  incompetent,  acccording  to  Mr.  Si)encer,  to  say  whether 
the  Somewhat  below  or  behind  it  is  personal  or  impersonal  or 
superpersonal. 

3.  In  origin  and  in  outcome  this  is  fatalistic  philosophy.  It 
is  not  saved  from  the  charge  merely  by  affirming  that  the  First 
Cause  is  a  Personal  God.  The  thing  laid  is  separated  from  the 
One  who  laid  it.  Being  laid  it  is  laid  once  for  all.  The  lines 
of  it  are  called  law.  The  power  of  it  is  called  force.  The 
establishment  in  the  aggregate  is  called  Nature.  The  prevail- 
ing consciousness  in  relation  to  this  scheme  is  that  of  fixedness. 
If  any  person  is  supposed,  his  relation  to  it  is  that  of  an 
Ordainer,  or  at  best  of  an  Overseer  who  acts  on  it,  if  at  all, 
from  without.    In  order  to  act  m  it,  He  must  be  conceived  as 
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hreaking  m.  The  whole  modem  discasflion  of  miracles  has 
assmned  a  sum  total  of  things  laid  down,  along,  or  within 
which  all  force  mnst  operate  thus  and  not  otherwise,  and  the 
question  has  been :  ^^  Can  the  Person  alter  this,  or  act  in  it,  or 
on  it?  and  if  so,  how?"  The  defender  of  nuracles  has  fre- 
quently been  placed  under  the  necessity  of  proving  exceptions, 
by  first  admitting  the  existence  of  this  sum  total  of  law,  as  the 
complete  description  of  the  universe.  But  the  fatalism  in  the 
conception  is  not  eliminated  by  proving  power  extraneous  to 
the  system.  The  assumption  itself  is  fatalistic.  It  would  be 
as  truly  so  if  a  person  were  its  author  as  if  it  were  a  self- 
existing  and  self-operating  machine.  Some  have  seemed  to 
suppose  that  atheism  and  fatalism  are  avoided  by  explaining 
who  laid  these  lines  down.  But  this  does  not  affeat  the  ques- 
tion. They  are  laid  down  in  this  philosophy.  The  machine 
is  consttiuted.  Barring  possible  miracles,  the  machine  has  all 
the  aspect  of  being  self-operating  and  inexorable. 
'  4.  The  tendency  which  I  am  trying  to  describe  has  arisen 
partly  from  omissions  in  observing,  or  from  ignoring  when 
observed,  much  of  the  phenomena  of  the  world.  How  much 
of  Nature  there  is  which  cannot  and  need  not  be  classified,  to 
which  the  mathematical  processes  are  not  profitably  applicable 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  noticed.  But  certainly  there  is  a 
realm  of  unclassified  residues.  They  are  more  than  fringes  of 
the  lines.  They  are  more  than  species  of  the  genera.  Nature 
has  in  it  evidence  of  individuation  and  that  fact  is  the  antith- 
esis of  law  so  called.  The  usual  disposition  of  this  fact  in  mod- 
em science  is  to  provide  a  convenient  lumping  process  in 
which  a  myriad  difierent  objects  go  in  under  a  class-name  on 
grounds  of  some  common  resemblance.  These  resemblances 
are  the  basis  of  scientific  induction,  and  the  nexus  of  resem- 
blance as  a  Une  running  through  various  beings  is  called  a  law. 
When  classification  has  been  effected,  in  ways  more  or  less 
numerous,  science  stops.  At  this  point  it  has  learned  and 
named  certain  series  of  resemblances.  As  if  this  was  all  that 
may  profitably  be  known  of  the  phenomena  in  question,  it 
bases  its  sole  philosophy  of  them  upon  this  science.  And  it 
may  be  granted  that  for  purpose  of  prediction,  which  is  the 
chief  value  of  scientific  research,  this  search  for  straight  lines 
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k  not  only  legitimate  but  Bofficient.  But  as  an  interpretation 
of  canse,  or  as  an  insight  into  a  proper  philosophy  or  a  proper 
theology  it  leaves  out  more  than  it  discoyers.  For  every  dassi- 
flcation  might  truthfally  be  accompanied  by  a  list  of  qnalities 
equal  in  number  to  the  objects  themselves — ^much  larger  proba- 
bly— ^that  differentiate  and  individuate  the  existences  of  the  uni- 
verse. For  the  purposes  of  classification  such  lists  would  be 
useless.  On  the  contrary  they  would  prove  the  narrow  limits 
of  induction  itself.  They  would  show  that  our  modes  of 
science  are  competent  to  give  us  knowledge  of  only  the  most 
general  sort.  But  their  bearing  upon  the  philosophy  of  the 
universe  is  most  startling  in  its  significance.  These  countless 
facts  that  are  not  classified  and  never  will  be,  but  which  give 
identity  to  •every  being  created,  have  each,  and  must  have,  a 
separate  cause.  They  pass  outside  the  "lines  laid  down." 
Only  by  a  most  unscientific  lumping  can  they  be  brought 
under  a  law.  To  catalogue  them  or  group  them  would  soon 
eviscerate  to  the  mind  the  meaning  of  the  term  law  as  used, 
and  drive  us  back  to  more  general  grouping  for  relief.  We 
do  not  attempt  it  because  this  variety  is  so  vast  as  to  present 
at  the  very  outset  the  aspect  of  infinity.  All  that  has  been 
done  or  ever  will  be  done  is  to  trace  through  this  intricacy  a 
certain  gross  frame  work  of  "lines  laid  down."  This  is  true 
of  phenomena,  it  is  true  of  processes,  it  is  true  of  properties, 
it  is  true  of  mental  realities.  It  remains  that  each  leaf  on  the 
tree  has  its  individual  mark.  The  law  of  gravitation  limits  the 
flight  of  the  himiming  bird,  but  no  one  will  ever  be  able  to 
predict  the  flight  of  a  humming  bird.  For  purposes  of  science 
merely  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  try.  But  that  only  leaves 
lacking  law  enough  to  explain  his  fiight.  So  far  as  it  remains 
to  be  explained  by  qualities  that  are  unclassified,  it  remains  also 
to  be  proved  that  the  humming  bird  \s  a  creature  tmder  law. 
He  could  not  be  so  proved  except  by  such  an  extension  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  as  would  destroy,  the  idea  itself  and 
make  induction  in  this  region  absolutely  unprofitable.  But 
this  unclassified  region  is  and  always  will  be  the  bulk  and 
majority  of  the  universe.  The  world  which  man  finds  is  math- 
ematical only  in  its  streaks.  Its  fiber  and  filling  have  no  such 
aspect. 
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This  affirmation  is  not  answered  to  any  competent  conscions- 
ness  by  endowing  the  so-called  laws  with  cansative  power. 
The  power  cannot  be  proved  to  consciousness.  We  have  no 
analogy  for  it.  If  laws  are  lines  laid  down  they  cannot  grow 
fringes.  If  they  did  not  of  themselves  require  a  reason  as 
their  source,  that  which  lies  between  them  would.  And  if 
that  which  lies  between  is  what  we  find  it  to  be,  even  if  the 
laws  could  account  for  it,  it  would  only  prove  that  the  effect 
was  greater  than,  and  different  from,  the  cause.  That  which 
lies  between  is  not  merely  the  extension  of  lines,  it  is  vernation 
from  lines. 

But  there  is  a  more  important  fact  yet,  which  so  far  as  I 
know  has  never  had  a  sufficient  account  given  of  it.  The  lines 
of  law  so  called  mutually  interrupt ;  or,  what  is  in  practice  the 
same  thing,  the  causes  or  forces  supposed  to  be  working  in  one 
mode  nullify  and  overcome  those  working  in  a  different  mode. 
The  same  force  balances  against  itself.  Laws  cut  each  other 
off.  By  one  law  bodies  cohere,  by  another  they  are  deft,  by 
the  same  law  they  fall  and  are  to-morrow  lifted.  On  examina- 
tion of  the  universe  it  seems  at  the  first  very  easy  to  select  cer- 
tain great  modes  of  operation,  uniform  and  unvarying,  running 
through  the  universe,  or  necessary  in  all  mind.  But  farther 
inspection  compels  us  to  condition  this  conception.  Other 
modes  cross  these  and  then  we  begin  to  say:  ^^ Except  where 
they  are  suspended  by  other  laws."  But  these  other  "laws" 
also  are  deflected,  cut  off,  twisted  around  parallel  lines,  joined 
to  this  principle  and  then  to  that,  suspended  through  large 
areas,  reinforced  this  way  and  diminished  Uiat  way.  Yery 
soon  calculation  becomes  complicated.  We  pass  by  the  inter- 
secting lines.  We  eliminate  for  the  purposes  of  clearness  the 
coloring  of  tributaries.  We  clear  our  diagram  of  the  universe 
from  so  many  cross  lines  and  retreat  to  special  departments. 
In  this  way  alone  can  induction  be  saved  from  breaking  under 
its  own  burdens.  The  calculation  of  the  next  eclipse  under  the 
clearest  conditions  nevertheless  covers  a  hundred  pages  with 
our  figures.  But  were  we  to  come  upon  the  same  result  in 
inspecting  a  fresco  of  Michel  Angelo  we  should  see  in  it  some- 
thing more  than  mathematics,  even  in  the  construction  of  the 
diagram.    But  has  it  ever  occurred  to  any  one  to  develop  the 
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philosophy  of  interrnptioiiB  in  law  I  Has  any  one  explained 
how  a  system  of  lines  laid  down  should  present  the  aspect  of 
an  infinite  labyrinth  ? 

5.  There  is  an  aspect  of  regularity  in  the  universe.  Does  it 
arise  from  the  existence  of  a  framework  or  outline  antecedently 
run  out  and  now  and  henceforth  fixed  ?  Or  if  not  what  is  to 
be  made  of  that  which  men  have  discovered  which  are  called 
laws! 

There  are  qualities  of  things  doubtless  that  are  essentiaL  If 
a  world  is  to  be  made — if  a  grain  of  sand,  they  will  have  an 
appreciable  identity.  There  are  certain  properties  or  inherent 
possibilities  in  matter  that  make  it  matter  and  not  something 
other.  The  universe  is  not  self  contradictory.  Objects  are  not 
themselves  and  something  else  at  the  same  time.  Concerning 
this  fact  we  have  inferred  that  G-od  has  impressed  properties 
upon  things  and  substances.  It  is  necessary  to  sane  intelligence 
that  we  regard  these  properties  as  coeval  and  coexistent  with 
the  essence  to  which  they  belong.  Any  change  in  them  with- 
out some  corresponding  change  in  our  consciousness  would  be 
equal  to  proving  insanity  or  fundamental  caprice  in  the  author 
of  the  universe.  But  these  essential  elements  or  qualities  are 
not  properly  to  be  regarded  as  laws.  They  are,  at  most,  only 
limits.  They  are  modes  of  being  of  the  entity.  Out  of  these 
modes  the  entity  ceases.  Their  immutableness  is  necessary  to 
a  cosmos.  The  modes  therefore  chiefly  determine  what  the 
being  ccmnot  be.  They  do  not  determine  its  positive  capaci- 
ties. But  this  necessary  adherence  of  entities  with  their  essen- 
tial properties  results  in  an  aspect  of  stability.  It  provides  by 
the  nature  of  things  for  intelligible  order  in  the  universe  as 
related  to  apprehending  intelligence.  It  is  not  an  unwarranted 
leap  of  faith  to  declare  that  this  impress  is  coeval  with  the  uni- 
verse. We  do  not  know  the  mode  of  union  between  essences 
and  their  necessary  attributes.  We  are  therefore  incompetent 
to  affirm  that  other  series  of  existence  might  not  be  created 
with  different  relations.  But  our  reason  pronounces  the  dis- 
covered relations  to  be  rational  and  this  rises  to  the  inference 
that  the  necessary  and  fundamental  nature  of  the  universe  is  a 
product  of  intelligence.  When  we  rely  upon  this  therefore  we 
rely  so  far  upon  the  Reason  of  God. 
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These  necessary  properties  and  relations  are  the  ground  of 
the  nniverse,  the  material  on  which  and  out  of  which  the  sys- 
tem proceeds.  But  no  one  is  competent  to  say  that  these  prop- 
erties and  relations  are  necessary  in  the  sense  of  exhausting  the 
divine  possibilities.  It  might  be  maintained  that  these  are 
they  which  God  freely  chose  to  institute.  At  the  basis  there- 
fore it  is  entirely  philosophical  to  say  that  God  is  free  from 
any  necessity.  Our  inability  to  apprehend  or  conceive  a  possi- 
bly different  system  may  arise  solely  from  the  fact  that  our 
reason  was  made  only  to  apprehend  the  actual  system.  It  ia 
entirely  possible  that  God  was  not  bound  by  anything  in  His 
nature  to  make  a  system,  and  one  only  that  should  conform 
with  reason  as  it  is  in  us.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing 
that  he  is  thus  limited.  Theists  would  do  well  to  be  careful 
how  they  affirm  our  type  of  reason  as  the  measure  of  God's 
Reason.  The  freedom  of  God  may  extend  to  making  more 
than  one  sort  of  intelligence — ^more  than  one  order  of  necessi- 
ties in  his  universe.  If  Mr.  Spencer  meant  no  more  than  this 
when  he  suggested  that  God  might  be  much  more  than  a 
person,  his  suggestion  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

But  whatever  we  may  say  of  the  divine  freedom  back  of  the 
actual  nature  of  things  as  revealed  to  us,  it  seems  certain  that 
the  modes  of  using  this  fixed  material  are  also  rational. 

WJiat  a/re  rational  modeaf  This  question  strikes  at  the 
root.  Theism  depends  upon  the  answer  to  it.  Theism  must 
not  grant  that  God  is  irrational  Such  concession  would 
destroy  the  thesis.  An  irrational  God  is  no  God.  But  theism 
must  affirm  that  God  is  the  author  of  the  universe.  It  must 
therefore  show  that  the  universe  is  a  rational  product.  But 
yet  farther,  Theism  must  show  that  God  is  personal  and  there- 
fore free,  or  free  and  therefore  personal.  A  God  that  is  not 
free,  who  is  not  personal,  is  no  God.  The  universe  being  the 
evidence,  when  put  upon  the  question,  in  proving  God  reason 
able  must  prove  Him  also  to  be  personal  and  free. 

In  doing  this  we  may  show  a  priori  that  it  is  the  nature  of 
reason  to  be  free,  and  tiien  we  may  inspect  the  universe  to  dis- 
cover if  the  marks  of  freedom  appear.  The  entire  process  wiU 
if  successful  result  in  the  construction  of  a  theme  that  will  be 
purely  anthropomorphic.     For  our  only  knowledge  of  the 
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elements  of  reaeon  and  its  products  is  gained  in  inspecting  and 
using  onr  own.  What  aa^e  rational  modest  They  are  owr 
own  modes.  Man  and  man  alone  within  onr  natural  experi- 
ence is  rational.  Our  only  clue  to  any  philosophy  of  the  cos- 
mos is  gained  by  running  out  into  it  along  the  lines  of  analogy 
furnished  by  our  own  minds.  This  method  is  ancient  as 
thought  itself.  It  is  the  sole  method  found  in  the  Bible.  It  is 
never  repudiated  by  any  sane  being  save  in  terms  that  cover 
some  fiction  which  on  inspection  proves  to  have  no  content. 
Spencer's  "  unknowable  energy,"  which  is  the  vanishing  point 
of  the  acknowledgment  of  the  anthropomorphic  method,  re- 
tains a  word  of  experience,  to  wit:  tiie  word  '^energy"  to 
apply  to  the  substratum  of  existence.  We  must  pass  at  once 
into  this  mode  without  apology  to  learn  what  reason  is  and 
from  this  we  must  pass  out  without  a  break  to  learn  whether 
the  cosmos  is  a  work  of  Beason.  It  was  in  this  way  men  dis- 
covered the  straight  lines  that  are  called  laws.  It  is  found  that 
we  ourselves  in  the  exercise  of  reason  call  to  our  aid  mathe- 
matical conceptions.  On  these  the  architect  drafts  a  plan, 
frames  his  lumber,  and  builds  a  house.  The  house  when  fin- 
ished has  a  plan,  has  lines  of  law  that  were  first  in  the  maker's 
mind  or  reason.  When  the  house  is  done  we  trace  back  the 
lines  and  interpret  the  consistent  thought  of  the  rational  builder 
in  his  product. 

If  now  I  should  stop  at  this  point  I  should  have  included  all 
the  facts  which  are  conmionly  included  by  thinkers  when  they 
affirm  that  the  universe  is  a  system  under  law,  and  all  that  is 
stated  by  some  theists  when  they  declare  that  a  rational  God 
must  have  laid  the  laws  down.  The  mathematics,  the  consist- 
encies^ the  regularities  have  been  stated,  amd  no  more,  A 
child  bom  in  that  house  and  living  there  all  his  life  might 
have  all  this  pointed  out  to  him,  without  any  allusion  to  the 
builder,  and  come  at  length  to  think  the  mathematical  princi- 
ples embodied  in  the  house  are  the  cause  of  the  house.  Or 
he  might  learn  that  there  was  a  builder  but  that  he  has  now 
no  relation  to  the  house.  It  holds  itself  together.  It  repain 
itself. 

Would  either  of  these  illustrations  answer  for  a  real 
theism? 
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But  every  one  knows  that  the  builder  is  under  no  constraint 
to  build  tJiat  house,  in  tJiat  way,  on  tJiat  spot.  It  is  in  reason 
to  keep  within  lines.  It  is  not  in  reason  to  work  on  lines 
alone.  The  builder  chooses  one  of  many  sites.  He  exercises 
instant  freedom  of  choices — ^not  irrational^  but  not  pre-in- 
tended.  He  repairs  the  mistakes  of  his  workmen,  or  he  lets 
them  go  as  he  chooses.  He  sets  over  the  glass  broken  by  the 
boys.  He  adds  another  room  for  some  sick  one.  To  finish  a 
day  sooner  or  later  matters  little — ^he  has  time.  He  can  care 
for  many  results  by  heing  there  Ynihoui  needing  to  forsee  them. 
When  the  house  is  done  is  it  on  lines  laid  dovm  f  Yes ;  and 
it  is  also  between  them.  The  house  is  unlike  any  other.  It 
has  identity.  It  shows  the  free  choices  of  the  builder.  It  is  a 
reasonable  house,  it  is  the  product  of  reason  with  freedom. 

What  are  rational  fnodes  f  They  are  modes  that  always 
conjoin  the  determinate  and  the  indeterminate,  the  plan  and 
the  impulse,  the  type-"  law "  and  the  free  variation,  the  per- 
manent property,  and  the  original  choice.  Eeason  lays  down 
lines  and  then  fills  them  in  from  moment  to  moment.  Thus 
the  universe  is  the  flow  of  action  over  the  silence  of  being — 
free  motion  of  will  amid  the  verities  of  eternity.  In  the  only 
form  in  which  reason  is  known  to  us  it  presents  these  two 
.  aspects.  Our  consciousness  of  these  facts  leads  to  two  aflBrma- 
tions  in  psychology,  neither  of  which  can  be  denied  nor 
refuted, — first,  that  man  is  rational,  and  second  that  man  is 
free  ?  Free  probably  heeamse  rational.  Man's  products  prove 
this.     Does  not  the  universe  prove  as  much  of  its  author  ? 

No .  one  can  evade  the  feeling  while  examining  the  world 
that  it  contains  reason  in  the  form  of  "law"  soKjalled.  Uni- 
formity !  Reliability !  These  are  easy  and  ready  f  brmulsB  of 
the  impression.  Cause  and  effect  is  a  stiU  wider  generaliza- 
tion. The  properties  of  matter  remain  the  same.  Matter, 
force  and  motion,  time  and  space  have  immutable  relations,  or 
seem  to  have.  Men  are  impressed  with  the  inexorable  and 
consistent  character  of  God.  They  found  this  consistency  in 
reason.     No  one  ever  denies  this  aspect  of  the  world. 

But  how  has  it  come  to  pass  that  the  other  impression  haa 
been  ignored  ?  The  world  is  full  of  it.  The  marks  of  instant 
personal  choice  such  as  man  exercises  in  his  products  are 
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written  all  over  the  face  of  the  universe.  The  phenomenon  is 
much  more  obtrusive  than  law.  It  lies  nearer  to  the  surface  of 
things.  It  repeats  itself  a  million  times  oftener.  Unlike  law 
it  does  not  have  to  be  sought  out 

In  answering  the  question  let  me  call  attention  to  a  remark- 
able circumstance.  It  is  this.  The  freedom  of  God,  the 
marks  of  that  freedom  in  the  universe,  have  been  recognized 
chiefly  in  religion,  and  by  people  in  religious  conditions.  It  is 
only  where  science  has  been  largely  secularized,  that  is,  removed 
from  contemplation  of  God  and  the  soul,  to  a  study  of  phe- 
nomena as  such,  that  this  consciousness  has  been  shadowed  or 
destroyed.  The  Bible  and  the  other  bibles  of  the  great  relig- 
ions of  the  world  are  aU  intensely  anthropomorphic,  and  full 
of  the  sense  of  a  near  free  arbitrary  Deity.  All  religious  poetry 
is  characterized  by  the  same  marks.  All  prayer  assumes  God's 
freedom.  In  a  state  of  sin  man  developes  his  mathematical 
sense,  his  physical  sense,  but  he  does  not  develop  his  spiritual 
consciousness  to  an  apprehension  of  God.  This  is  the  essence 
and  force  of  sin, — it  cuts  the  soul  oflE  from  communion  with 
God.  Now  the  sense  and  feeling  of  freedom  is  the  image  of 
God  in  man.  It  is  man's  highest  possession.  It  is  kin  feeling 
with  God.  Is  it  not  true  that  much  of  modem  thought  has 
seethed  up  through  very  much  moral  corruption  and  spiritual 
perversion  ?  Is  that  tendency  which  I  named  "  lexolatry  "  any- 
thing but  the  turning  of  the  heart  and  mind  of  man  from  the 
Maker  to  an  abstraction  which  is  as  truly  man-made  as  the  calf 
that  Aaron  set  up  ?  Philosophy  will  swing  back  to  the  tr%Uh, 
at  the  center  which  Christ  proposed  when  he  said  "  Ood  so 
clothes  the  grass"  and  "  J/y  Father  worketh  hitherto"  (per- 
petually?) 

6.  To  recall  human  attention  to  \hQ  freedom  asi)ect  of  things 
and  so  to  the  freedom  of  God,  will  solve  for  us  some  very  prac- 
tical problems. 

It  will  save  us  from  more  vain  attempts  to  defend  miracles. 
Horace  BushneU  formulated  a  conception  of  Pvoo  systems,  one 
within  or  beneath  the  other,  and  the  one,  which  he  cafled 
supernatural  having  capacity  to  "  come  down  upon  "  the  other 
and  enter  it  in  unusual  modes.  But  it  does  not  appear  in  his 
.book  ("Nature  and  the  Supernatural,")  as  the  Duke  of  Argyle 
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observes,  what  the  limits  of  these  sep&rate  domains  are,  or  how 
these  unusual  actions  differ  in  kind  and  cause  from  the  making  of 
a  blade  of  grass.  And  it  will  not  do  to  look  at  the  regular 
courses  of  things  as  being  any  farther  removed  from  God  than 
the  irregular  ones,  or  as  having  any  different  relations  to  his 
will.  The  assumption  of  a  closed  system,  or  a  system  of  any 
sort,  which  must  be  "  come  down  upon,"  or  broken  open,  to 
make  Divine  action  rational  or  possible,  is  a  bungling  and  most 
unnecessary  one.  What  difficulty  is  there  in  the  conception  of  a 
free  God  "  working  hitherto  ?"  Much,  if  there  is  really  a  sys- 
tem of  "lines  laid  down"  which  he  cannot  or  will  not  break. 
But  what  if  the  lines  are  only  the  "  working  hitherto  "  of  his 
own  (insistent  reason  ?  We  can  then  have  any  activity  that 
is  not  contrary  to  God's  reason.  The  occurrence  of  any  event 
past  or  present  will  be  simply  a  question  of  evidence.  "  TTie 
onu8  of  credSnlity  wiU  he  shifted^  Given  an  antecedent  system 
which  must  be  broached  in  order  to  God's  entrance  into  it  and 
you  must  first  prove  the  breach  before  the  miracle  becomes 
credible.    That  task  Christianity  ought  never  to  have  assumed. 

Theism  itself,  moreover,  is  relieved  by  recognizing  Gk)d's 
real  freedom.  It  is  difficult  to  prove  God  as  a  being  prac- 
tically outside  of  the  system  which  has  been  created  and 
exturbated  beyond  him.  In  such  a  scheme  Deism  can  scarcely 
be  saved.  The  attempt  to  prove  God  from  a  system  of  law 
has  usually  done  no  more  than  to  prove  a  Mechcmicia/n.  A 
personal  God  can  probably  be  proved  only  by  a  universe  that 
exhibits  marks  of  free  choice. 

The  old  controversy  about  prayer  and  law  is  eliminated. 
We  might  without  any  irreverence  ask  God  to  break  open  a 
system  of  "  lines  laid  down,"  or  interrupt  an  impersonal  con- 
tinuity, even  though  He  started  it  Himself.  If  we  succeeded, 
all  answer  to  prayer  might  be  of  the  nature  of  a  repentance  on 
God's  part.  As  a  matter  of  fact  millions  of  men  pray  in  view 
of  some  supposed  system  of  this  kind.  Prayer  scarcely  be- 
comes with  such  a  personal  relation  with  God.  It  must  pass 
around  the  framework  of  the  plan  to  reach  Him.  The  answer 
must  be  smuggled  back  through  the  lines.  But  what  if  the 
world  is  held,  and  moved,  and  ruled  in  the  immediate  choice 
and  power  of  God,  in  all  and  in  its  minutest  part.  True 
prayer  could  not  ask  God  simply  because  He  is  free  to  infringe 
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hifl  own  holy  consistency.  '  Yet  between  persons  there  is  possi- 
bility of  a  mutual  understanding.  Snrely  there  is  room  for 
answering  every  real  prayer  if  Se  is  free  to  do  "  Sis  wiU  ^ 
"  in  the  armies  of  Heaven  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth.'^ 

The  fringes  of  this  subject  fall  every  whither  and  I  cannot 
pick  them  all  up. 

William  C.  SuLBS. 
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Abticle  VI.— suggestions  FOR  THE  CONSIDERATION 
OF  tHE  PAN-AMERICAN  CONFERENCE. 

In  the  Act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  nnder  which 
the  invitations  have  been  extended  and  accepted  for  the  Con- 
ference of  the  American  republics,  now  in  session  in  Washing- 
ton, certain  definite  objects  and  purposes  wfere  outlined  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  tibe  United  States,  as  worthy  of  consid- 
eration. 

Among  these  objects  and  purposes  were  "Measures  that 
shall  tend  to  preserve  the  peace  and  promote  the  prosperity  of 
the  several  American  States." 

These  were  Necessarily  left  general  in  their  terms,  and  sub- 
ject to  such  definite  suggestions  as  might  be  made  from  any 
quarter,  provided  that  they  were  weU  considered  and  made  in 
good  faith,  with  a  serious  purpose  to  promote  the  general  ob- 
jects aimed  at.  Such  suggestions  were  also  specially  requested 
from  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Boards  of  Trade  through- 
out the  country,  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  who  has  been  elected  President  of  the  Conference. 

In  view  of  these  requests  which  have  been  made,  we  will  take 
it  upon  ourselves  to  offer  the  following  suggestions : 

1.  As  the  first  of  the  measures  which  it  would  be  well  for 
the  Conference  to  recommend,  we  would  propose  the  adoption 
of  the  Treaty  of  Geneva,  commonly  known  as  the  Treaty  of  the 
Red  Cross,  by  such  of  these  States  as  have  not  hitherto  adopted 
it.  This  we  can  urge  as  something  which  has  already  been 
demonstrated  to  be  an  effective  safeguard  gainst  the  ferocities, 
excesses,  and  miseries  of  war,  and  even  against  war  itself, 
among  thirty-eight  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  the  earth. 
It  has  also  proved  itself  to  be  a  means  of  promoting  intemar 
tional  good  will  and  of  mitigating  those  national  and  interaa- 
tional  calamities  that  sometimes  bef  aU  nations  in  times  of  peace. 

This  treaty  has  abeady  become  a  means  of  establishing  and 
increasing  international  concord  on  the  most  solid  and  enduring 
basis  of  mutual  helpfulness.     Its  prime  object  is  the  relief  of 
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sick  and  wounded  soldiers  in  time  of  war  based  upon  the  &ct 
that  the  medical  staff  of  armies  is  and  always  must  be  nnable  to 
meet  properly  the  immense  and  sudden  needs  of  armies  in  the 
field,  on  the  march  and  immediately  after  battles.  International 
voluntary  relief  duly  organized  under  the  protection  of  com- 
manders and  the  humane  provisions  of  this  Treaty,  and  working 
in  subordination,  and  in  concert  with  the  medical  staff,  has 
most  wisely  and  fully  met  these  needs.  This  Treaty  has  helped 
to  discourage  war  altogether,  as  the  very  best  way  of  escaping  all 
need  of  such  relief.  The  actual  work  of  international  relief, 
both  in  war  and  peace,  has  proved  to  be  a  very  potent  factor  in 
promoting  the  spirit  of  enduring  and  pervasive  international 
good  wiU. 

The  experience  of  the  United  States  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  our  sufferings  as  a  nation  at  that  time  by  internal  rebellion 
and  disorder,  may  well  add  some  weight  to  any  wise  and  well- 
considered  proposal  we  may  make  to  discourage  those  internal 
rebellions,  faction-fights,  and  those  frequently  recurring  revolu- 
tions that  have  so  long  wasted  the  energies  of  these  people, 
hindered  our  trade  with  them,  diminished  their  value  as  cus- 
tomers, retarded  their  development,  and  weakened  their  power 
as  contributors  to  the  common  stock  of  human  development 
It  will  give  us  an  opportunity  to  prove  that  the  old  slave  hold- 
ing spirit,  with  the  aggressive  wars  to  which  it  led,  is  not  a  force 
in  our  modem  policy  of  impartial  freedom,  and  to  urge  that 
settled  and  beneficent  order  within  and  without  can  be  and 
ought  to  be  maintained  on  the  basis  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  regulated  by  preexisting  law — ^and  that  this  is  the  very 
substance  and  foundation  of  aU  true  republican  institutdonfi.* 

2.  We  would  also  propose  that  there  be  formulated  and 
recommended  a  united  and  solemn  declaration,  by  all  the  na- 
tions represented  in  the  Conference,  of  what  is  known  in  tlie 
United  States  as  the  **  Monroe  doctrine "  in  the  interest  of 
peace — that  the  attempt  by  any  European  State  on  whatever 
pretext  to  establish  monarchical  institutions  on  the  American 
Continent  will  be  viewed  with  united  disfavor  by  all. 

*  For  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  practical  and  beneficent  work- 
ing of  the  Treaty  of  Geneva  the  reader  is  referred  to  an  Article  in  the 
New  Englander  and  Yale  Review,  of  Nov.,  1886,  p.  905. 
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The  ill-advised  and  disastrous  attempt  made  by  Maximillian 
under  the  influence  of  Napoleon  III.  to  establish  monarchical 
institutions  in  Mexico  during  the  Civil  War  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  constant  attempts  by  the  monarchies  of  Europe 
to  establish  themselves  and  their  authority  wherever  they  can 
do  so,  whether  on  the  soil  of  Africa  or  Asia,  or  the  Islands  of 
the  Sea,  clearly  show  an  existing  necessity  for  a  united  and 
solemn  declaration  of  the  American  sentiment  and  determin- 
ation on  this  subject. 

The  action  of  the  British  government  everywhere  to-day  is 
towards  a  policy  of  perpetual  encroachment,  as  it  has  been  for 
three  hundred  years.  Whether  in  Venezuela,  by  creeping  up 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Oronoko  River  and  claiming  the  right  to 
establish  themselves  as  the  masters  of  the  immense  territory 
drained  by  that  river,  or  by  extending  its  dominion  over 
Egypt  and  the  Soudan,  over  Eastern  Africa  and  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  or  in  the  immense  regions 
beyond  Farther  India,  it  is  everywhere  the  same.  Germany 
also*  has  been  playing  the  same  r61e  in  the  Samoan  Islands,  and 
in  the  Caroline  Islands,  and  is  prosecuting  to-day  schemes  of 
aggrandizement  in  Africa.  Indeed,  from  every  side  come  facts 
and  warnings  that  "  eternal  vigilance  "  is  stUl  "  the  price  of  lib- 
erty," and  of  republican  institutions. 

3.  We  would  further  propose  that  the  Conference  should 
recommend  the  policy  of  international  arbitration,  to  be  first 
tried  in  all  cases  likely  to  lead  to  war.  The  Conference  might 
recommend  specific  forms  and  modes  of  procedure  for  carry- 
ing this  policy  into  practical  operation,  thus  paving  the  way  for 
the  ultimate  creation  of  a  permanent  international  tribunal  of 
arbitration  and  a  Supreme  Court  of  International  Claims. 

The  establishment  of  arbitration  would  directly  and  effec- 
tively tend  to  promote  peace  and  the  general  welfare.  If  it 
were  adopted,  any  American  nation  that  declared  war  against 
any  other  would  instantly  feel  not  only  the  weight  of  an  ad- 
verse public  opinion  in  all  the  other  States,  but  the  binding 
force  of  treaty  obligations  as  well.  And  in  the  growing  re- 
pugnance among  enlightened  nations  to  war  as  an  arbiter  of 
disputes,  a  well  grounded  hope  might  be  entertained,  that  wars 
would  become  less  frequent  and  finally  cease  altogether.    Had 
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a  treaty  snch  as  is  here  proposed  been  in  existence  before  the 
late  war  between  Chili  and  Peru,  that  disastrous  conflict  that 
has  left  both  the  combatants  in  a  worse  condition  than  before 
might  easily  have  been  avoided. 

No  nations  are  so  well  situated  as  the  American  republics  to 
take  this  first  great  step  towards  becoming  truly  Christian  in 
their  intercourse  with  one  another.  They  are  now  all  at  peace^ 
and  there  is  no  cause  of  irritation  existing  that  would  imperil 
such  a  proposition.  Then  the  military  preparations — ^the  great 
navies  and  the  standing  armies  that  are  crushing  the  life  out  of 
European  nations — ^might  to  a  great  extent  be  dispensed  with. 
Such  a  proposal  coming  from  the  most  powerful  nation  repre- 
sented in  the  Conference — one  that  was  formerly  itself  too 
much  disposed  to  threaten  aggressive  and  predatory  war  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  spirit  and  design  of  the  slave 
faction — could  hardly  fail  of  being  well  received.  It  would  be 
a  signal  proof  of  the  good  faith  with  which  the  present  Con- 
ference has  been  projected ;  it  would  so  distinctly  assure  the 
weakest  nation  that  it  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  aggressive 
force  of  the  strongest,  when  difficulties  arise  in  trade  relations 
or  otherwise,  that  it  is  easy  to  see  how  it  would  become  a  most 
potent  factor  in  building  up  reciprocal  trade  among  them. 

The  definite  forms  and  code  of  procedure  provided  before- 
hand would  more  easily  lead  to  a  permanent  tribunal.  A 
Supreme  Court  of  American  International  Claims  is  shadowec 
forth  only  as  a  possibility,  to  which  approaches  might  be  made 
as  far  as  the  common  sentiment  of  the  Conference  might  make 
it  seem  practicable.  Its  very  proposal  and  consideration  mighi 
lead  to  more  decisive  action  in  some  future  Conference,  which 
is  sure  to  follow  if  good  results  shall  come  from  this. 

4.  Another  object  proposed  to  the  Conference  is  "  the  adop- 
tion of  a  uniform  system  of  weights  and  measures  and  of  laws 
to  protect  Patent  Rights  and  Copy  Rights  and  Trade  Marks  of 
the  citizens  of  each  country  in  the  others  and  for  the  extradi- 
tion of  criminals." 

This  series  of  measures  seems,  to  a  large  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  to  be  a  natural  and  necessary  part  of 
the  international  law  between  nations  having  the  same  general 
objects  and  aims,  and  based  upon  the  same  fundamental  repub- 
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lican  principles  of  equality  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
their  citizens  before  the  law,  and  who  are  seeking  to  develop 
themselves  in  civilization  in  accordance  with  their  common 
social  and  political  tendencies.  But  they  can  only  be  made  a 
part  of  that  law  by  the  positive  obligations  of  treaties. 

The  extradition  of  criminals  by  a  conmion  system  of  inter- 
national obligations  would  seem  to  need  no  argument  to  com- 
mend it  to  the  good  sense  of  all.  Between  these  nations  there 
is  little  danger  of  confounding  political  crimes  with  crimes  sim- 
ply destructive  of  aU  human  welfare. 

A  system  of  common  weights  and  measures,  also,  once 
adopted  would  be  such  an  immediate  and  practical  advantage 
in  the  ordinary  operations  of  trade  that  the  rehef  from  a  great 
burden  would  be  felt  instantly  and  by  all.  The  present  vary- 
ing customs  and  traditions  of  these  nations  in  these  matters  of 
detail  may  make  the  change  somewhat  difficult  in  the  begin- 
ning, but  once  entered  upon  resolutely  as  a  change  made  to 
promote  the  interest  of  all,  these  difficulties  will  soon  vanish. 

The  measures  to  protect  Patent-Rights,  Copy-Rights,  and 
Trade-Marks  are  more  than  any  others  distinctly  such  as  wiU 
be  useful  in  leading  to  the  industrial  and  educational  develop- 
ment of  the  people  of  the  several  States.  In  no  way  can  the 
advantages  of  the  cultivation  of  mechanical  ingenuity  be  so 
impressed  upon  great  masses  of  people  as  by  the  practical  use 
and  demonstration  of  the  advantages  of  improved  devices  in 
the  production  and  distribution  of  things  desirable.  The  edu- 
cational utility  of  devices  for  using  steam  as  a  motor  has  been 
everywhere  inmiense. 

These  measures  also  lie  at  the  foundation  of  such  a  system  of 
production  and  trade  as  has  for  its  aim  cheapness,  by  develop- 
ing and  ennobling  the  character  of  working  men,  and  thus  set- 
ting them  to  devising  ways  and  means  of  enslaving  nature  and 
liberating  their  fellow-men ;  and  not  by  means  that  necessarily 
involve  the  industrial  degradation  and  enslavement  of  a  class. 
Such  a  system  is  sometimes  represented  as  being  not  merely 
useless  but  a  vicious,  obstructive,  vexatious  detriment,  founded 
on  old  and  discarded  notions  of  the  advantages  of  isolation  and 
a  burdened  trade.    Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

The  habit  of  many  European  merchants  and  manufacturers — 
which  is  not  now  uncommon — of  imitating  the  trade-marks  of 
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the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  attests  at  once  the  vic- 
tories we  have  abeady  gained  in  the  straggles  towards  cheap- 
ness by  American  methods,  and  the  necessity  of  the  legal 
protection  of  consumers  from  the  frauds  of  those  who  counter- 
feit trade-marks  that  have  been  made  valuable  by  the  manu- 
facture of  honest  goods  and  by  long  continued  upright  trade ; 
there  are  those  who  are  getting  for  inferior  products  the  tran- 
sient illegitimate  gains  of  deception  by  the  virtual  theft  of  the 
good  name  of  the  makers  of  superior  products. 

At  any  rate  the  protection  of  trade-marks — ^the  punishment 
of  the  fraud  of  stealing  trade  by  pretending  that  goods  are 
what  they  are  not,  through  the  cheap  devices  of  imitating  a 
trade-mark — ^will  place  all  in  the  necessary  condition  of  reap- 
ing what  they  sow.  We  ought  not  to  permit  any  one  to  have 
the  advantage  of  harvests  that  fairly  belong  to  others  who  have 
really  created  them.  If  European  goods  are  better  than 
American  goods  let  them  have  all  the  advantage  of  that  supe- 
riority. Protect  them  in  it.  If  American  goods  are  better,  let 
us  have  the  advantage  of  honest  dealing  and  superior  goods. 
If  trade-marks  are  protected  by  penal  laws,  producers  will  be 
induced  to  deal  fairly,  and  consumers  will  escape  imposition 
and  fraud. 

The  system  of  granting  Patent-Eights  and  Copy-Eights  has 
proved  itself  so  productive  of  practical  advantage  to  all  by 
securing  the  exclusive  benefit  to  individuals  of  the  sales  of 
their  own  devices  and  literary  works,  during  a  fixed  and  mod- 
erate time,  that  no  real  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  still 
greater  advantages  would  result  from  their  extension  on  a 
common  system  over  all  the  countries  represented  in  this  Con- 
ference. 

5.  A  further  matter  proposed  for  consideration  is  "the 
establishment  of  regular  and  frequent  communication  between 
the  ports  of  the  several  American  States  and  the  ports  of  each 
other." 

In  this  connection  we  would  suggest  specifically  that  the 
Conference  shall  recognize  and  reconmiend  the  successful 
example  of  all  other  nations  which  have  in  modem  times 
established  intimate  and  extensive  commercial  relations  with 
each  other,  on  the  basis  that  the  international  interests  of 
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whole  peoples  ought  to  bear  international  burdens  that  are  too 
great  to  be  borne  by  individuals,  and  too  important  to  aU  to  be 
neglected  and  abandoned  to  chance  or  left  to  the  artful  schemes 
of  international  business  rivals,  wielding  the  resources  of  great 
nations  to  advance  exclusively  their  own  interests. 

Such  governmental  action  will  apply  to  all  modes  of  commu- 
nication— ^by  steamships  and  sailing  vessels  as  well  as  by  rail- 
roads, telegraphs,  telephones,  and  the  post-office  service. 
These  are  not  matters  to  be  left  to  the  enterprise  of  individ- 
uals; they  require  too  extended  time — ^dme  exceeding  the 
life  of  any  individual — ^too  great  outlay  in  the  beginning ;  they 
are  too  permanent  in  the  advantages  they  are  sure  to  bring  to 
whole  nations,  to  be  risked  on  the  continuance  of  the  life  or 
enterprise  or  resources  of  any  one  man  or  set  of  men.  No 
outlay  of  international  resources  is  more  wisely  made  than  in 
overcoming  all  impediments  to  regular  and  frequent  conmiu- 
nication,  whether  domestic  or  foreign.  It  is  the  *soul  of  trade, 
its  indispensable  prerequisite;  it  rapidly  diffuses  among  all 
nations  needed  information  in  regard  to  each  other's  require- 
ments and  resources.  By  the  instrumentalities  and  modes  of 
trade,  we  more  readily  learn  each  other's  language,  tastes,  cus- 
toms, habits,  laws,  and  institutions,  and  all  the  surroundings  of 
each  other's  varying  life.  Trade  then  becomes  easy,  and  inter- 
course profitable;  and,  at  last,  all  groundless  estrangements, 
profitless  enmities  and  prejudices,  and  unnatural  isolation, 
gradually  fade  away. 

Great  Britain  first  of  all  recognized  the  immense  advantage 
of  utilizing  its  whole  combined  national  resources  in  further- 
ance of  the  trade  of  its  manufacturers,  and  merchants,  and 
ship-owners,  and  has  profited  most  of  all  by  its  adoption. 
That  government  has  poured  out  subsidies  to  stimulate  the 
trade  of  the  people  since  1848,  to  an  amount  in  the  aggregate 
exceeding  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  It  has 
expended  in  this  way  from  three  millions  to  six  millions  a  year, 
and  as  a  return  her  ship-owners  now  receive  on  her  carrying 
trade  with  this  countiy  alone,  at  least  seventy-five  millions  a 
year.  Its  profits  on  the  merchandise  trade  established  abroad 
have  been  immense  and  incomputable.  In  the  last  fifteen  years 
France  has  paid  more  than  seventy  millions  in  subsidies  to  estab- 
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lish  her  foreign  trade.  In  1870,  her  steam  tonnage  was  154,415 
tons ;  in  1883,  it  had  risen  to  667,474  tons.  Its  foreign  trade 
is  second  only  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  Germany  pays  a  lai^ 
amonnt  in  subsidies.  Brazil  pays  $1,500,000  a  year.  Italy, 
Austria,  Spain,  even  China  and  Japan,  have  all  adopted  the 
same  policy.  Mexico  pays  $150,000  a  year  for  mail  communi- 
cation with  this  country. 

But  the  United  States,  with  more  to  gain  than  any  other 
nation  for  its  whole  population,  by  the  adoption  of  this  plan  of 
extending  and  developing  its  trade  with  other  people,  has 
chosen  to  remain  substantially  isolated,  and  to  aUow  the  bene- 
fits of  a  trade  she  has  but  to  put  out  her  hand  to  secure,  to  go 
through  difficult  channels  to  business  rivals  in  distant  and 
almost  inaccessible  countries.  We  thus  are  stupidly  year  after 
year  throwing  away  the  magnificent  advantages  of  our  geo- 
graphical situation  and  the  energies  of  a  great  people  by 
stifling  their  capacity  to  create  wealth  and  secure  the  advanta- 
ges of  an  equitable  and  fair  foreign  trade. 

The  United  States,  indeed,  has  reversed  all  this  policy  and  in 
1881  actually  taxed  its  foreign  mail  service  and  made  a  profit 
out  of  it  to  the  amount  of  $1,500,000.  This  would  seem  to 
have  been  assessed  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  our  for- 
eign trade. 

The  policy  of  concentrating  all  the  energies  of  the  nation  in 
binding  the  country  together  by  canals  and  railroads,  tele- 
graphs, and  telephones  established  and  encouraged  by  grants 
of  land  and  loans  of  the  government  credit,  in  order  to  render 
impossible  a  second  war  of  secession  has  its  plausible,  even  its 
highly  important  side.  But  this  seeming  reversal  of  all  rules 
of  common  sense,  all  ordinary  business  sagacity,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  our  foreign  trade  would  be  easily  understood  if  it  were 
known  to  be  dictated  by  our  foreign  rivals,  or  it  were  perpet- 
ually recommended  for  our  adoption  by  their  subsidized  parti- 
sans and  their  venal  press.  At  any  rate,  the  time  has  now 
arrived  for  a  bold,  decisive  step  in  the  right  direction — a  step 
towards  regaining  our  lost  and  wasted  opportunities  by  methods 
long  tested  by  the  experience  of  other  nations,  and  invariably 
rewarded  by  abundant  success — a  step  for  which  we  are  pre- 
pared by  the  condition  of  the  national  finances  no  less  th^i  by 
the  need  of  new  markets  for  our  superabundant  productions. 
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While  we  are  oflEering  and  paying  a  high  premium  to  liqui- 
date a  national  debt  bearing  low  interest,  we  present  the  aston- 
ishing spectacle  of  an  intelligent  government  deliberately 
sacrificing  the  interest  of  the  whole  population  to  the  whims  of 
theorists  and  the  sophisms  of  interested  parties  declaiming 
against  subsidies. 

We  quite  agree  with  the  commissioners  sent  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  collect  facts,  take  testimony,  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  government  in  relation  to  this 
matter,  that  negotiations  ought  to  be  opened  at  once  for  the 
establishment  ultimately  by  means  of  subsidies  of  at  least  four 
additional  lines  of  weekly  mail  steamships  as  follows,  to  wit : 
1.  One  along  the  ports  of  the  Pacific  coast.  2.  One  from 
New  Orleans  to  the  eastern  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America.  3.  One  from  New  York  by  the  West  India  Islands 
to  the  northeastern  ports  of  South  America.  4.  One  alter- 
nately from  Boston  and  New  York  to  Kio  and  the  southeastern 
ports  of  South  America. 

6.  Still  another  object  proposed  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Conference  is  "  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  system  of  Cus- 
toms-Regulations in  each  of  the  independent  American  States 
to  govern  the  mode  of  importation  and  exportation  of  mer- 
chandise, and  port  dues,  and  charges,  a  uniform  method  of 
determining  the  classification  and  valuation  of  such  merchan- 
dise in  the  ports  of  each  country,  and  a  uniform  system  of 
invoices,  and  the  subject  of  the  sanitation  of  ships  and  quar- 
antine.'^ 

This  series  of  subjects  is  among  the  most  directly  practical 
and  important  of  all  the  matters  likely  to  c(fcie  before  the 
Conference.  The  practical  diflSculties  and  annoyances  that 
have  grown  up  in  the  commercial  intercourse  of  these  nations 
Jiitherto,  and  which  are  to  some  extent  unregulated  and  hap- 
hazard, are  such  as  once  brought  seriously  to  notice  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Conference  wiU  be  at  once  recognized  as 
capable  of  removal  in  the  interest  of  all. 

The  specific  abuses,  annoyances,  and  hindrances  to  trade  in 
detail,  in  the  existing  order  of  affairs,  may  weU  be  left  to  those 
who  habitually  suffer  from  them  to  suggest  wholesome  and 
proper  remedies.    But  some  general  principles  might  profitably 
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be  kept  in  mind  in  devising  specific  regulations.  Certainly  no 
collector  or  other  customs  oflScer  ought  to  judge  in  any  case  of 
alleged  violation  of  law  brought  or  suggested  by  himself, 
much  less  ought  he  to  have  any  private  pecuniary  interest  in 
the  judgment  or  the  forfeiture. 

AU  fines  and  forfeitures  growing  out  of  merely  technical 
variations  from  the  established  forms  of  invoices,  and  all  simply 
nnintentional  violation  of  established  rules  and  regulations, 
ought  to  be  abolished ;  particularly  such  as  have  hitherto  been 
a  source  of  private  revenue  to  persons  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  such  rules. 

The  abuses  that  have  grown  out  of  a  violation  of  such  funda- 
mental principles  are  so  essentially  corrupting  and  destructive 
of  the  general  welfare  that  no  argument  is  needed  to  enforce 
their  importance. 

The  specific  abuses  that  have  grown  up  around  what  are 
called  "Port  charges"  in  some  ports  of  South  and  Central 
America  are  such  as  to  destroy  aU  hope  of  any  trade  mutually 
satisfactory  to  those  engaged  in  it  and  they  call  loudly  for 
abatement.  They  are  often  destructive  in  the  aggregate ;  but 
they  are  not  even  fixed  in  amount,  and  they  seem  frequently  to 
depend  upon  the  present  and  pressing  needs  of  the  private  in- 
dividuals or  the  municipal  corporations  charged  with  enforcing 
them  ;  so  that  they  sometimes  change  a  profitable  venture  into 
an  absolute  and  vexatious  loss — ^a  loss  the  more  annoying  be- 
cause it  is  made  up  of  numerous  irregular  and  vexatious  small 
items  constituting  an  unexpected  large  and  ruinous  aggregate 
that  discourages  trade. 

The  climatic  and  other  sanitary  conditions  commonly  exist- 
ing in  tropical  and  subtropical  countries  make  the  sanitation  of 
ships  and  quarantine  laws  matters  of  high  importance  in  their 
international  and  commercial  relations.  They  may  weU  be  left 
to  specialists  in  that  department.  But  the  enforcement  in 
ports  and  on  shore  of  the  simplest  well  approved  laws  in  re- 
gard to  cleanliness  and  public  hygiene — often  neglected  and 
their  importance  wofully  underestimated — ^would  do  much  to 
reduce  the  danger  from  the  spread  of  disease  from  ships  com- 
ing from  infected  ports.  Without  nests  already  prepared  on 
shore  in  which  to  hatch  and  mature  germs  of  infection,  they 
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loBe  a  large  part  of  their  deadly  power.  So  that  a  perpetual 
qnarantine  maintained  against  filth  in  searports  by  their  own 
authorities — to  the  last  degree  important  to  the  resident  popu- 
lation— must  supplement  whatever  international  regulations 
may  be  adopted  in  regard  to  the  sanitation  of  ships  and  quar- 
antine. 

Again  the  beneficent  operation  of  inter-state  commerce 
among  the  people  of  the  great  North  American  Union,  carried 
on  with  few  or  no  legal  limitations,  suggests  the  possibility  of 
an  extension  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Unitied  States  of  the 
principles  involved  among  people  having  kindred  institutions 
in  similar  conditions  and  cherishing  the  same  social  and  govern- 
mental aims.  To  the  extent  that  the  mutual  interests  of  all 
can  be  promoted  by  intercourse  freed  from  regulations  that  are 
simply  useless,  expensive,  and  annoying ;  by  intercourse  made 
general  and  more  easy  by  mutual  concessions,  a  good  under- 
standing, and  authorized  forms  of  procedure,  it  seems  practic- 
able and  desirable  to  undertake  measures  looking  towards  form- 
ing a  Custom&-Union  between  these  States,  and  the  entering  on 
a  free  list  of  such  articles  of  trade  as  may  be  agreed  on  as 
mutually  advantageous. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  policy  of  the  laws  of  each  country 
protecting  its  own  people  from  unwholesome  conmiercial  dom- 
ination, and  trade  simply  prejudicial  or  destructive  to  the  gen- 
eral interests  however  it  may  promote  special  and  private  in- 
terests, that  will  forbid  the  cherishing  of  a  wider  application 
of  the  principles  of  an  unhindered  trade  mutually  beneficial. 
The  main  object  of  this  Conference  is  to  seek  out  those  points 
of  mutual  advantage  in  trade  which  do  not  bring  with  them 
disadvantages  that  overbalance  the  benefits  to  be  expected  from 
them. 

Many  such  points  under  proper  conditions  and  with  some 
limitations  can  undoubtedly  be  discovered,  and  a  practically 
unhindered  and  mutually  profitable  trade  may  be  arranged  for 
by  treaty.  The  fundamental  utility  and  necessity  of  develop- 
ing trade  by  State  assistance  and  State  interference,  by  bounties 
and  tariff  regulations,  will  be  fully  recognized  and  be  provided 
for  by  an  extension  to  all  the  countries  represented  in  the  Con- 
ference, of  the  system  of  commercial  intercourse  now  happily 
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exifltmg  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  l^orth 
America. 

The  conclusionB  to  which  this  conference  may  come  as  to  the 
measures  to  be  recommended  for  adoption  by  all  the  Gk)yem- 
ments  represented  are  likely  to  be  of  the  highest  importance 
both  in  themselves  and  in  the  indirect  inflnence  they  may 
exert  Indeed  they  may  mark  a  distinct  epoch  in  the  history 
of  aU  international  relations.  They  may  profoundly  affect 
international  law  and  can  hardly  fail  to  produce  important 
changes  in  international  trade  and  to  spread  more  widely  the 
influence  of  Republican  institutions  and  a  desire  to  adopt 
them.  To  its  work,  when  done,  we  may  call  the  attention  of 
those  interested,  and  point  out  some  of  those  features  of  it 
that  seem  most  likely  to  have  lasting  effects  and  a  wide 
influence. 

Joseph  Sheldoh. 
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UNIVERSITY    TOPICS. 


PROFESSOR  EDWARD  J.  PHELPS'S  ARTICLE  IN  THE 
DECEMBER  NUMBER  OF  SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE 
ON  SENSATIONALISM  IN  LITERATURE. 

In  the  December  number  of  Scribner^s  Magazine^  there  may 
be  found  an  Article  from  the  pen  of  Hon.  Edward  J.  Phelps, 
Professor  of  Law  in  Yale  University — and  lately  Minister  of  the 
United  States  at  the  Court  of  St.  James — in  which  he  gives 
expression  to  some  opinions  which  probably  all  thoughtful  Amer- 
icans have  long  shared  with  him.  The  title  of  the  Article  to 
which  we  refer  is  "  The  Age  of  Words,"  and  it  embodies  a  strong 
and  manly  protest  against  the  way  in  which  what  are  known  as 
sensational  newspapers  are  conducted.  We  could  wish  that  the 
Article  might  be  read  by  every  person  in  the  United  States  who  has 
a  just  sense  of  public  decency.  We  will  quote  a  single  paragraph. 
Professor  Phelps,  while  justly  conceding  that  "  we  are  fortunate 
in  the  possession  of  some  newspapers  which  well  discharge  their 
proper  office,  and  are  conducted  with  dignity,  decorum,  ability, 
and  usefulness,"  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  fact  that  there  is  another 
class  of  newspapers  which  '^  depend  on  misrepresentation  of  facts, 
upon  cheap  gibes,  and  appeals  to  the  meanest  prejudices  ;"  and 
which  defiantly  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  to  be  no 
longer  any  such  thing  as  "  human  privacy."    He  says  : 

.'^  There  is  no  man  so  obscure,  so  unassuming,  so  utterly  with- 
drawn from  the  public  eye  and  from  all  challenge  of  popular 
attention,  who  has  the  right  to  a  concealment  of  any  act  or  fact 
or  word  or  thought  of  his  own  private  life,  if  it  will  make  an 
item,  or,  especiaUy,  if  it  be  one  from  which,  by  any  misrepresen- 
tcUion  or  gloss^  a  sensationcU  story  can  be  mctde  and  sold.  The 
reporter  is  omniscient  and  omnipresent.  If  we  take  the  wings  of 
the  morning  and  fly  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,  he  is  there 
before  us,  insatiable,  rapacious,  remorseless.  His  theory  is  that 
every  circumstance  and  incident  in  every  man's  and  woman's  life 
is  the  property  of  the  public,  if  it  can  be  made  to  minister  to  the 
appetite  for  scandal  or  idle  gossip,  or  the  pleasure  of  the  base  in 
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the  humiliation  or  discredit  of  those  above  them.  With  him. 
Borrow  commands  no  charity,  misfortune  no  consideration,  age 
no  reverence,  woman  no  deference,  death  no  solemnity,  the  grave 
no  refuge.  Nothing  is  so  pathetic  or  so  pitiful  as  to  appeal  to 
him  for  forbearance.  Humanitv  has  no  rights  that  he  is  bound 
to  respect.  The  only  question  is,  toill  the  stwryseU^  if  sufficientfy 
distortedy  exc^ggercUed^  and  dressed  up  .^"  (The  italics  are  our 
own.) 

In  the  state  of  things  here  described,  there  is  however  one 
source* of  comfort.  The  excesses  which  are  so  manifest  to  aU 
have  a  tendency  to  bring  about  a  reaction  in  the  public  mind. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  man  of  gentlemanly 
instincts  now  allows  himself  to  be  influenced  in  the  least  in  his 
opinion  about  the  character  of  any  person  or  institution — ^hereto- 
fore considered  respectable — ^by  the  unverified  representations 
that  are  made  in  newspapers  of  this  description. 

Had  not  this  Article  by  Professor  Phelps  been  written  some 
weeks  ago,  he  might  have  had  an  opportunity  of  illustrating  what 
he  has  said  by  referring  to  some  of  the  apparently  deliberate  mis- 
representations which  have  been  recently  set  afloat,  about  the 
University  in  which  he  is  himself  a  distinguished  and  honored 
instructor.  If  the  subject  about  which  these  misrepresentations 
have  been  made  was  not  itself  of  so  serious  a  character,  the  art- 
ful manner  in  which  insinuations  have  been  thrown  out  with 
regard  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  University  buildings — ^with 
the  accompanying  suppressions  and  exaggerations  of  truth — would 
have  afforded  this  master  of  the  English  language  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  ridicule.  While  this  could  not  have  made  his 
Article  more  telling,  it  might  have  served  to  enliven  still  further 
a  serious  discussion  of  one  of  the  great  evils  of  the  times  which 
all  good  citizens  regard  with  apprehension. 

With  regard  to  the  particular  sensational  stories  to  which  we 
refer,  we  will  accordingly  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  state  that  the 
National  Board  of  Health  at  Washington — after  the  present 
admirable  system  of  public  sewers  was  introduced  into  New 
Haven— officially  stated  that  the  statistics  proved  this  town  to  be 
the  healthiest  seaport  of  its  size  in  the  world.  The  latest  report 
of  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Health  shows  that  as  com- 
pared with  the  fifteen  towns  of  the  State  which  have  over  ten 
thousand  inhabitants,  only  two  surpass  New  Haven  in  the  testi- 
mony which  they  give  to  the  exceptional  healthfulness  of  the 
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city.  The  small  percentage  of  superiority  in  the  case  of  these 
two  isy  besides,  almost  inappreciable.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that 
people  who  come  to  New  Haven  from  other  parts  of  the  country 
almost  invariably  speak  with  delight  of  the  invigorating  sea- 
breezes  which  at  certain  hours  blow  through  the  town  every  day, 
especially  in  summer  and  autumn.  The  University  "campus"  is, 
moreover,  situated  in  the  healthiest  ward  of  the  town,  and  the 
one  which  is  the  most  easily  and  is  in  fact  the  most  perfectly 
drained  of  all.  The  system  of  sewerage  adopted  in  the  Univer- 
sity buildings  was  selected  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  sanitary 
engineers  in  the  country,  and  the  work  of  introduction  was  done 
under  his  supervision.  Not  long  ago  the  plumbing  of  these 
buildings,  and  the  whole  system  of  drainage  on  the  ''campus," 
was  at  the  request  of  the  University  authorities  examined  by  a 
special  commission,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Prof.  C.  F.  Chand- 
ler, who  had  been  for  ten  years  President  of  the  Board  of  Health 
of  New  York  City  and  Chairman  of  the  Sanitary  Committee  of 
the  New  York  State  Board  of  Health.  This  commission  reported 
that  the  construction  of  the  sewers  is  complete  and  satisfac- 
tory, and  that  ^Hhe  materials  and  workmanship  are  unexcep- 
tionable." They  furthermore  stated  that  they  ''  found  nothing 
in  any  of  the  buildings  which  was  in  an  unsanitary  condition." 
The  Secretary  of  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Health,  and  also 
the  Health  Officer  of  New  Haven,  state  that  the  health  of  the 
population  of  New  Haven  during  all  this  last  autumn  has  been 
even  better  than  the  average  for  the  preceding  five  years.  The 
analysis  of  the  city  water  shows  that  it  is  far  more  pure  and  free 
from  all  organic  matter  than  the  city  water  furnished  by  most  of 
the  other  towns  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  facts  on  which  the  sensational  stories  that  have  lately  been 
circulated  were  founded,  are  these.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  academical  year,  fifteen  hundred  young  men  came  to  New 
Haven  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States — nearly  every  State  in 
the  Union  being  represented  among  them.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that,  at  the  time  of  their  coming,  rains  were  exceptionally 
frequent  in  the  whole  eastern  portion  of  the  United  States.  The 
weather  was  everywhere  just  of  the  kind  to  develop  any  seeds  of 
disease  which  the  students  might  have  brought  with  them. 
Most  young  men  are  very  careless  of  their  health,  and  often- 
times seem  even  to  take  a  pride  in  disregarding  all  ordinary 
hygienic  precautions.     Very  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  term, 
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several  cases  of  fever  occurred  which  were  pronounced  to  be  of 
a  typhoid  character.  But  the  Health  Officer  of  the  town,  after 
careful  examination,  says  of  these  cases,  that  in  no  one  of  them 
can  it  be  claimed  with  any  positiveness  that  the  disease  was  con- 
tracted here.  Some  of  the  persons  who  were  ill  were  ill  when 
they  came  back  to  New  Haven,  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
scarcely  attended  any  recitations  from  the  first.  Others  admitted 
themselves  that  they  had  been  exceedingly  imprudent.  Only 
four  of  the  "  nine  cases  '^  which  have  been  spoken  of  were  in 
any  of  the  University  buildings,  and  no  two  of  these  were  in 
the  same  building.  The  others  were  scattered  about  the  town 
in  different  localities.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  also,  that  there  have 
been  no  new  cases  since  those  which  first  attracted  attention. 

Here  we  might  close  what  we  proposed  to  say.  But  perhaps  it 
may  be  well  to  add  a  single  word.  The  explanation  of  the  story 
whose  foundation  we  have  described — as  well  as  the  explanation 
of  the  whole  class  of  stories  about  extraordinary  things  happen- 
ing.in  New  Haven,  of  which  this  one  with  regard  to  the  health 
of  the  students  is  only  a  sample,  and  which  it  should  be  under- 
stood are  continually  recurring  in  some  new  form — ^is  not  far  to 
seek.  It  is  given  by  Professor  Phelps  in  his  Article.  While,  as 
he  says,  there  are  undoubtedly  many  newspapers  of  a  high  char- 
acter, there  are  others  which  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  publish  any 
story,  no  matter  how  untrue  or  exaggerated,  if  it  will  sell  their 
paper.  Such  a  method  of  conducting  business  is  regarded  as  a 
mark  of  "enterprise."  A  sensational  story  about  a  large  Uni- 
versity will  pay  the  person  who  "  works "  it—as  it  is  termed  in 
the  language  of  reporters — a  large  sum  of  money.  Not  only 
regular  reporters,  therefore,  but  sometimes  other  persons  who 
simply  hear  unfounded  rumors,  are  under  a  large  money  induce- 
ment to  volunteer  some  startling  paragraph  which  will  attract 
the  attention  of  the  public.  Unless  the  story  is  so  sensational  as 
to  accomplish  this  object  it  is  worthless  for  their  purposes.  This 
fact  explains  the  reason  why  it  is  so  common  a  thing  to  find  ac- 
counts, in  such  newspapers,  of  extraordinary  remarks  which  are 
said  to  have  been  made  by  college  officers  to  their  classes,  and 
even  sometimes  of  disgraceful  things  which  are  reported  to  have 
happened  among  the  students  themselves.  These  accounts  may 
be  usually  considered  to  be  the  exaggerations  of  things  perfectly 
harmless  in  themselves.  Especially  is  it  true  that  any  story  is 
deemed  valuable  which  will  excite  the  fears  or  apprehensions  of 
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the  tens  of  thoasands  of  families  which  are  directly  interested 
in  the  health  of  the  students  who  are  gathered  in  any  of  the 
larger  Universities.  Sach  stories  about  a  small  college  of  course 
will  not  pay.  At  this  moment,  to  the  personal  knowledge  of  the 
writer,  there  is  a  serious  case  of  typhoid  fever  in  one  of  the  other 
New  England  colleges,  but  probably  no  reporter  will  be  tempted 
to  exaggerate  it  for  it  would  not  recompense  him  pecuniarily. 
But  any  sensational  story  about  Harvard  or  Tale  will  secure  him 
a  large  sum  of  money.  Not  long  ago  there  was  a  sensational 
story  about  one  of  our  larger  institutions  of  education  that  at- 
tracted continental  attention,  and  it  was  afterwards  ascertained 
that  the  original  slander,  and  a  subsequent  reply,  were  both 
written  by  the  same  person — ^a  student  who  had  been  dismissed. 

Stories  of  this  kind  are  so  regularly  set  afloat  every  year  that 
it  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise  to  any  thoughtful  person,  if  the 
authorities  of  such  institutions  as  Tale  and  Harvard  take  no 
notice  of  them.  It  requires  too  much  time  to  follow  them,  and 
nothing  would  better  please  the  newspapers  which  live  on  reports 
of  such  a  character  than  to  have  a  reply  of  any  kind  made,  for 
this  would  help  to  give  further  life  to  the  story. 

We  have  already  said  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  all  sensation- 
alism to  cure  itself.  There  being  no  defense  against  attacks  of 
this  kind,  private  individuals,  as  well  as  public  institutions,  have 
long  since  learned  to  expect  them  as  a  part  of  the  established 
order  of  things  ;  and  to  submit  to  them  without  any  thought  of 
seeking  redress.  There  is  a  proverb  that  a  lie  will  travel  a 
league  while  truth  is  putting  on  its  boots.  Fortunately  relief 
has  come  from  the  fact  that  no  person  of  respectability  now 
believes  any  exaggerated  reports  of  any  kind.  Especially  is  it 
true  of  such  reports  about  colleges,  so  frequently  to  be  found 
in  the  class  of  newspapers  referred  to,  that  it  is  wise  not  to  give 
credence  to  anything — good,  bad,  or  indifferent — that  is  of  a  sen- 
sational character.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  journals  that 
refrain  from  lending  any  help  to  the  circulation  of  stories  of  the 
nature  alluded  to,  are  sure  of  the  esteem  of  aU  whose  esteem  is 
of  any  value. 

William  L.  Einoblky. 


Since  the  foregoing  pages  were  put  in  type,  an  additional  illustration 
has  been  furnished  of  what  Professor  Phelps  has  so  admirably  said 
of  the  unreliability  of  the  sensational  stories  which  are  constantly 
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being  giyen  to  the  public.  It  has  been  widely  announced  by  the  preas 
that  there  has  been  **  a  new  victim  of  typhoid  fever  among  the  students 
at  Yale."  This  annoimcement  is,  also,  specially  worthy  of  notice  as 
another  example  of  what  we  have  elsewhere  suggested  with  regard 
to  the  wisdom  of  not  giving  hasty  credence  to  reports  of  any  kind 
which  go  out  about  the  colleges  of  the  coimtry.  This  story  is  a  sample 
of  the  exaggerations  which,  in  some  form,  are  published  almost  every 
month  about  the  University  at  New  Haven. 

The  facts  on  which  the  story  to  which  we  refer  is  founded,  as  we 
are  reliably  informed,  are  these.  A  student  who  had  been,  for  some 
months,  under  professional  medical  treatment  for  a  disease  "of  a 
purely  local  character,"  to  use  the  language  of  the  attending  physician, 
**  and  one  without  the  slightest  trace  of  any  complication  of  a  typhoid 
character"— went  home  about  two  weeks  ago,  with  his  parents.  A 
day  or  two  since  the  tidings  came  that  he  had  died  at  his  father's 
house.  His  New  Haven  physician  who  was  with  him  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  the  three  physicians  of  his  native  town  who  were  in 
consultation,  all  state  that  his  death  was  '*  in  no  way  consequent  on  any 
continued  fever,"  and  they  repeat  the  statement  that  there  was  **  no 
trace  of  any  difficulty  of  a  typhoid  character." 

Our  readers  can  see  at  once  that  the  announcement  of  the  simple 
facts  with  regard  to  the  death  of  this  estimable  young  man,  though  it 
would  doubtless  have  called  out  the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  every  parent 
who  read  it — as  it  does  that  of  every  member  of  the  University — ^would 
have  caused  no  special  alarm.  w.  l.  k. 


Several  important  reviews  of  new  publications  must  be  re- 
served for  the  January  number. 


LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE. 

P1890  THE  LIYIII6  AGE  enters'  upon  its  forty-seventh  year. 
Approved  in  the  outset  by  Judge  Story,  Chancellor  Kent,  Presi- 
dent Adams,  historians  Sparks,  Prescott,  Ticknor,  Bancroft,  and 
many  others,  it  has  met  with  constant  commendation  and  success. 

A  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE,  it  gives  fifty-two  numbers  of  sixty-four 
pages  each,  or  more  than  Three  and  a  Qaarter  ThoosaBd  double-col- 
umn octavo  paj^es  of  reading-matter  yearly.  It  presents  in  an  inexpen- 
sive form,  considering  its  great  amount  of  matter,  with  freshness,  owine 
to  its  weekly  issue,  and  with  a  completeness  nowhere  else  attempted. 

The  b«st  Essays,  Revimrt,  Criticisms,  Tales,  Sketches  of  Travel  and  Discovery,  Poetry,  SclentiflCi 

Biographical,  Historical,  and  Political  Information,  from  the  entire  body 

of  Foreign  Periodical  Literature»  and  from  the  pens  of 


The  ablest  and  most  caltivated  Intellects,  in  every  department  of  Literature. 
Science,  Politics,  and  Art,  find  expression  in  the  Periodical  Literature  of  Europe,  ana 
especially  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Lirinsr  Age,  forming  four  large  Tolnmes  a  year,  furnishes  from  the  great 
and  generally  inaccessible  mass  of  this  literature  the  only  compilation  that,  while 
withm  the  reach  of  all,  is  satisfactory  in  the  COMPLETENESS  with  which  it  em- 
braces whatever  is  of  immediate  interest,  or  of  solid,  permanent  value. 

It  is  therefore  Indispensable  to  erery  one  who  wishes  to  keep  pace  with  the 
events  or  intellectual  progress  of  the  time,  or  to  cultivate  in  himself  or  his  family  general 
intelligence  and  literary  taste. 

**  There  may  be  some  things  better  than  Tbx  Lnr- 
xxo  AOK,  bat  if  BO  we  have  not  seen  them.  .  For  fhe 
man  who  tries  to  be  truly  conversant  with  the  very 
best  literature  of  this  and  other  countries,  it  1b  indls- 
penaable.**—  Omtral  Baptitty  St.  Louit. 

'*  It  I8  edited  with'  rare  dlscrlininatlon  and  tact,  and 
admirably  combines  Instruction  and  yariety."— CArlv- 
fte»  Inteuigeneer,  New  Fork, 

**  To  have  Thb  Living  Aub  Is  to  hold  the  keys  of 
the  entire  world  of  thought,  of  scientific  InveBtlgatlon, 
psycholoflical  researcli.  critical  note,  of  poetry  and 
romance/*  -  Botton  Bvming  Trmvgllsr, 

'*It  keeps  the  reader  In  the  Intellectual  life  of  the 
time.  No  better  outlay  of  money  can  be  made  than 
in  subscribing  for  Thb  Living  Aob."— irar(^ord 
Oourant. 


^He  who  subscribes  for  a  ftow  years  to  LiTtbll*8 
Living  Aob  gathers  a  choice  library,  even  tbovs^  he 
may  have  no  other  books.**— JVim-Jor*  OUerv^. 

**  There  to  no  other  publication  of  Its  kind  so  general 
In  Its  bekrSng  and  covering  the  entire  field  of  literature, 
art,  and  science,  and  bringing  between  the  same  covers 
the  ripest,  richest  thoughts  and  the  latest  results  of 
the  time  In  which  we  live.  .  No  one  wlio  values  an 
intelligent  apprehension  of  the  trend  of  the  times  can 
afford  to  do  without  It.  .  There  can  indeed  be  no 
better  teacher,  friend,  and  companion  In  any  family 
than  this  incomparable  publication.**— CArfifidn  at 
Wort,  Nnt  York, 

'^Certain  it  is  that  no  other  magasine  can  take  Its 
place  in  enabling  the  biisy  reader  to  keep  up  with 
current  literature.  .  By  the  careful  and  judicious 
work  put  into  tne  editing  of  Tiib  Livino  Aob.  It  is 
made  possible  for  the  busy  man  to  know  something  of 
what  is  going  on  with  ever-increasing  activity  in  rae 
world  ol  letters.  Without  such  hefp  he  is  lost.**- 
BfUe^pai  Reeord0r,  PkUadtlpkia. 

'^To  all  who  have  ever  taken  It,  it  is  a  necessity: 
those  who  have  yet  to  make  Its  acquaintance  will  find 
it  the  best  possible  means  of  keeping  abreast  of 
current  foreign  thought.** — N«w  -  Fork  EwmgtliiL 

"It  holds  an  undisputed  position  in  the  front  rank 
of  periodicals.  .  Replete  with  all  ttib  treasures  of  the 
best  current  thought,  the  best  fiction,  and  the  best 
poetry  of  the  day."—  TAtf  iVstftyteHaa,  PhOatUlpMa, 

^M  is  one  of  the  few  periodicals  which  seem  indis- 
pensable. .  It  contains  nearly  all  the  good  litera- 
ture of  tlie  time."*—  The-Churehman^  New  York, 

''Biography,  fiction,  sdenoe,  criticism,  history, 
poetry,  travels,  whatever  men  are  interested  in,  all 
are  found  here.^—  Th»  WaUhman^  BoMion, 

""  Unlike  the  majority  of  maffazlnes.  It  is  published 
weekly  instead  of  monthly.  .  ItToses  nothing  of  Its  old- 
time  attractiveness.**—  Th4  CoHgrtgatUmalist,  BoUon. 

**  As  it  grows  older  It  grows  better.  .  Tlie  foremost 
writers  of  the  time  are  represented  on  its  pages.  . 
It  is  in  the  quantity  and  value  of  its  contents  /ueiU 
pritt^pi.** — Pretbfftinan  Banner,  Pittaburgh, 


^For  the  amount  of  reading-matter  contained  the 
subscrlDtion  Is  extremely  low?*  —  ChriMan  Advocate^ 

*^N^rIy  the  whole  world  of  authors  and  writers 
appear  In  It  in  their  best  moods.  .  The  readers  misa 
very  little  that  is  important  in  the  periodical  domain.** 
—  BoUon  Journal. 

'*  It  may  be  truthfully  and  cordially  said  that  it  never 
oflers  a  dry  or  valueless  page.**—  Ifett-  Fork  Tribune. 

**  It  Is  one  of  the  indispensable  literary  publicationa 
of  the  day.  .  To  read  it  is  itself  an  education  in  the 
course  of  modem  tboog^t  and  literature.**—  Buffalo 
Oornmerdat  AdverHier. 

^  It  maintains  its  lead  in  supplying  the  latest  and 
the  best  productions  of  current  literary  efiTort.**— 
North-CaroUna  Preth^terlmn,  Wilmington. 

^  It  saves  much  labor  for  busy  people  who  wtoh  to 
keep  themselves  well  informed  upon  the  questions  of 
the  day.**—  TkeAdvaniee,  Chicago. 

*^It  enables  its  readers  to  keep  fully  abreast  of  the 
best  thought  and  literature  of  clvilizaaon.**-  ChriUian 
Advocate,  PittOurgh. 

'*  In  this  weekly  magasine  the  reader  finds  all  that  la 
wonh  knowing  in  the  realm  of  current  literature. 


It  is  indispensable.**— Csno^  Preabyterian,  Toronto, 

Published  Wsekly  at  18.00  a  year,  free  qf  postage. 
Sy  TO  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  for  the  year  1890,  remitting  before  Jan.  1,  the 
weekly  numbers  of  1889  issued  after  the  receipt  of  their  subscriptions,  wUl  be  sent  grot/s. 

CLUB  PRICES  FOR  THE  BEST  HOME  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 

[''Possessed  of  Ltttxll's  Ltvino  Aok,  and  of  one  or  other  of  our  vivacious  Amerlban  monthlies,  a 
subscriber  wiU  find  himself  in  command  qf  the  whole  Htuaiion.^  -  Philaddphia  Evening  Bulletin.} 

For  $10.50,  Thk  Living  Age  and  any  one  of  the/our-doltor  monthly  magazines  (or 
Harper^ 8  Weekly  or  Bazar)  will  be  sent  for  a  year,  postpaid;  or,  for  $9.50,  The  Liv- 
DTG  Age  and  Scrilmer^s  Magcuine,  or  Lippincotfs  Magazine,  or  the  8t.  Nicholas. 

Address  LITTBIiL  &  CO.»  31  Bedford  St.,  Boston* 
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HORSFORD'S  ACID  PHOSPHATE. 

Prepared  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  E.  N.  Hobsford. 


This  preparation  is  recommexided  by  Physicians  as  a 
most  excellent  and  agreeable  tonic  and  appetizer.  It 
nourishes  and  invigorates  the  tired  brain  and  body,  iznr 
parts  renewed  energy  and  vitality,  and  enlivens  the 
fiinctions. 


Dr.  P.  W.  Thomas,  Grand  Rapidn,  Mich.,  says :  "  One  of  the 
befit  of  tonics.     It  gives  vigor,  strength  and  qniet  sleep.'' 

Dr.  H.  K.  Cjlabke,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  says:  "It  has  proved  of 
great  valne  for  its  tonic  and  revivifying  influences." 

Dr.  R  Williams,  LeRoy,  N.  Y.,  says:  "A  good  general  tonic, 
and  worthy  of  trial." 

Dr.  J.  H.  Stedman,  West  Brattleboro,  Vt,  says :  "  Best  tonic 
I  ever  used." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  free  on  application  to 

RDIFORD  CHEMICAL  WOBKS,  ProTidenct,  R.  L 


Beware  of  Substitutes  and  Imitations. 

CAIITIOR.— B«  tare  the  w«r4  <' Bvnferd'g »  to  prtited  M  tk«  hibtL 
All  •then  are  tparlau.    VtTcr  mM  Ib  talk. 
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